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AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 


FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 

He  rests  from  toil;  the  portals  of  the  tomb 
Close  on  the  last  of  those  unwearying  hands 

That  wove  their  pictured  webs  in  History's  loom, 
Rich  with  the  memories  of  three  distant  lands. 

One  wrought  the  record  of  the  Royal  Pair 

Who  saw  the  great  Discoverer's  sail  unfurled, 

Happy  his  more  than  regal  prize  to  share, 
The  spoils,  the  wonders,  of  the  sunset  world. 

There,  too,  he  found  his  theme;  upreared  anew, 
Our  eyes  beheld  the  vanished  Aztec  shrines, 

And  all  the  silver  splendors  of  Peru 
That  lured  the  conqueror  to  her  fatal  mines. 

Nor  less  remembered  he  who  told  the  tale 
Of  empire  wrested  from  the  strangling  sea; 

Of  Leyden's  woe,  that  turned  his  readers  pale, 
The  price  of  unborn  freedom  yet  to  be; 

Who  taught  the  New  World  what  the  Old  could 
teach; 

Whose  silent  hero,  peerless  as  our  own, 
By  deeds  that  mocked  the  feeble  breath  of  speech 

Called  up  to  life  a  State  without  a  Throne. 

As  year  by  year  his  tapestry  unrolled, 

What  varied  wealth  its  growing  length  displayed! 
What  long  processions  flamed  in  cloth  of  gold! 

What  stately  forms  their  flowing  robes  arrayed! 

Not  such  the  scenes  our  later  craftsman  drew; 

Not  such  the  shapes  his  darker  pattern  held; 
A  deeper  shadow  lent  its  sober  hue, 

A  sadder  tale  his  tragic  task  compelled. 

He  told  the  red  man's  story;  far  and  wide 
He  searched  the  unwritten  records  of  his  race; 


He  sat  a  listener  at  the  Sachem's  side, 
He  tracked  the  hunter  through  his   wildwood 
chase. 

High  o'er  his  head  the  soaring  eagle  screamed; 
The  wolfs  long  howl  rang  nightly;  through  the 
vale 
Tramped  the  lone  bear;  the    panther's  eyeballs 
gleamed; 
The  bison's  gallop  thundered  on  the  gale. 

Soon  o'er  the  horizon  rose  the  cloud  of  strife- 
Two   proud,    strong    nations    battling   for   the 
prize,— 

Which  swarming  host  should  mold  a  nation's  life, 
Which  royal  banner  flout  the  western  skies. 

Long  raged  the  conflict;  on  the  crimson  sod 
Native  and  alien  joined  their  hosts  in  vain; 

The  lilies  withered  where  the  lion  trod, 
Till  Peace  lay  panting  on  the  ravaged  plain. 

A  nobler  task  was  theirs  who  strove  to  win 
The  blood-stained  heathen  to  the  Christian  fold, 

To  free  from  Satan's  clutch  the  slaves  of  sin; 
Their  labors,  too,  with  loving  grace  he  told. 

Halting  with  feeble  step,  or  bending  o'er 
The  sweet-breathed  roses  which  he  loved  so  well. 

While  through  long  years  his  burdening  cross  he 
bore, 
From  those  Arm  lips  no  coward  accents  fell. 

A  brave,  bright  memory !  His  the  stainless  shield 
No  shame  defaces  and  no  envy  mars ! 

When  our  far  future's  record  is  unsealed, 

His  name  will  shine  among  its  morning  stars. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

— Atlantic  Monthly,  February ,  1894. 
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THE  GRAVE-DIGGER. 

The  sexton,  idling  from  his  in-door  work, 

Came  forth  upon  the  green,  and  lit  his  pipe, 

And  hugged  his  knees  for  gossip.  There,  hip-deep, 

Turning  the  clay  up  to  the  shady  grass, 

The  grave-digger  was  busy  at  his  grave. 

So,  between  puffs  of  smoke,  the  talk  began 

With  weather  prophecies  and  village  news, 

And  then  a  silence.     "  Well,"  the  sexton  said, 

Musing,  "  Elige,  you've  dug  a  deal  of  graves 

And  so  have  I — how  many,  now,  d'ye  s'pose 

In  all  your  life?  "    And  'Lige  stuck  in  his  spade, 

Leaned  elbows  on  the  turf,  and  settled  down 

For  sociability.     "  Since  I  been  here, 

Let's  see,  a  grave  a  day,  or  maybe  more. 

They  die  by  clock  down  there,"— he  looked  across 

The  hill  to  where  the  town  lay  in  its  nest 

Woven  of  valleys — "  like  a  herd  let  in, 

One  every  day,  to  where  the  hammer  falls, 

And  every  day  a  funeral.    Once  it  made 

Queer  feelings  in  my  throat  to  think  about  it, 

But,  Lord!  it's  nothing,  after  all,  but  death. 

What's  death  !  "    The  sexton  shut  his  drowsy  eyes 

And,  nodding  head,  assented:  "  Ya,  what's  death  ? 

A  grave,  a  coffin,  then  go  home  and  sup, 

And  come  again  next  day  and  dig  and  dine." 

So,  with  a  softer  posture  of  his  arms, 

'Lige  set  his  tongue  at  wagging  on  his  woes. 

11  I've  seen  a  heap  of  trouble  in  my  time," — 

And  then,  the  sexton:  "  What  of  trouble  now, 

With  work  a-plenty  and  a  liking  for  it! 

Don't  talk  of  trouble;  think  about  your  work." 

But  'Lige  took  little  comfort — fixed  his  eyes 

Afar  away,  and  muttered  how  he  hoped, 

Once,  for  the  wealth  to  buy  a  woman's  heart, 

And  how,  to  get  it,  all  his  wits  at  work 

But  brought  him  daily  wages  year  by  year; 

And  how  he  turned  to  tipple  for  relief, 

And  came  to  be  the  mockery  of  the  town, 

And  married — married  where  he  could — and  had 

A  daughter,  dwelling  now  in  yonder  streets, 

Happy  and  hale,  with  children  at  her  hem! 

"What!  living  there  ?  "    The  sexton,  all  amazed, 

Opened  his  arms,  undid  his  legs,  and  stared, 

Awakened  by  so  sweet  a  draught  of  news, 

Pat  for  the  door-bench  when  the  neighbors  came. 

€l  Yes,  there,  and  living  in  good  ladyhood, 

With  friends  and  fineries.     I  could  go  to  her, 

And  will  some  day,  some  day.     Better  than  stop 

Here  by  the  church  in  hermit  solitude. 

I  will  some  day,  and  settle  down  for  life! 

But  there's  the  clock — nine — I  must  finish  straight 

Or  this  last  sleeper  goes  without  a  bed. 

So  " — and  he  lifted  down  the  heavy  lid 


For  measure,  humming  bits  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 

Then  took  his  spade,  the  sexton  puffing  on 

In  silence,  till  his  reverising  eye 

Lit  on  the  name-plate  of  the  cedarn  lid: 

"What  name  is  that?"  and  strained  his  purblind 

sight 
To  read.    Said  'Lige,  "  I  never  look  at  names; 
They're  onlv  men  and  women,  nothing  more. 
One  less  don't  matter  where  they're  crowded  so." 
Then  hummed  a  note  and  laughed:    "It's  useful 

work, 
This  clearing  off  the  earth  and  making  room; 
They'll  miss  us,  uncle,  when  we  come  to  dig 
Each  other's  graves,  more  than  I  miss  the  best 
Of  them.     They  jostled  me  out— so  it  goes. 
I  have  the  laugh  now— there!  don't  tumble  in. 
I'll  spell  it  for  you — Rachael  Ham-il-ton!  " 

As  if  his  breath  were  gone,  he  fell  and  grasped 
Both  hands  upon  the  lid,  and  read  again, 
"Rachael,"  and  bent  and  read  it  close,  and  cried, 
"It  must  be — Rachael  Hamilton— my  daughter — 
My  daughter — she  was  all  the  hope  I  had! " 

And  then  the  tears,  stunned  backward  by  the  blow, 

Fell,  and  his  head  fell  on  his  folded  arms 

And  he  leaned  upon  the  grave-edge, till  the  sexton, 

Soothing  with  consolations  learned  by  heart 

At  many  a  burial,  coaxed  him  to  the  grass 

And  sent  him  home  in  heavy  grief. 

But  he 
Took  up  the  spade,  and  puffed  his  pipe,  and  dug, 
Unmoved,  a  grave  for  Rachael  Hamilton. 

Harrison  S.  Morris. 
— From  "Madonna  and  Other  Poems." 


THE  CROSS-ROADS. 

"  Howdy  do"  on  the  street  of  Life; 

A  smile  where  cross-roads  meet; 
See  Space  and  Time  laid  sharp  as  a  knife 

For  the  way  of  hurrying  feet. 

What's  on  the  sign-post  of  Time  ?    We  trace: 
"  Years  five  and  thirty  to  Fame." 

But  a  prouder  boast  gives  that  of  Space: 
"To  Everywhere  and  the  Same." 

And  Everywhere  is  the  same,  Sweetheart, 

In  Love's  old  heyday  clime; 
And  we'll  take  Space  and  never  part, 
And  good-bye  to  Fame  and  Time! 

Louis  Wardlaw  Miles. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 
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"  HOW  DID  YOU  REST,  LAST  NIGHT?" 

14  How  did  you  rest,  last  night  ? " — 

I've  heard  my  gran 'pap  say 
Them  words  a  thousand  times — that's  right- 

jes  them  words  thataway! 
As  punctchul-Iike  as  morning  dast 

To  ever  heave  in  sight 
Gran 'pap  *ud  alius  haf  to  ast — 
"How  did  you  rest,  last  night ? " 

Us  young-uns  used  to  grin, 

At  breakfast,  on  the  sly, 
And  mock  the  wobble  of  his  chin 

And  eyebrows  helt  so  high 
And  kind:  How  did  you  rest,  last  night?"  — 

We'd  mumble  and  let  on 
Our  voices  trimbled,  and  our  sight 

Was  dim,  and  hearin'  gone. 

****** 

Bad  as  I  used  to  be, 

All  I'm  a-wantin'  is 
As  puore  and  ca'm  a  sleep  fer  me 

And  sweet  a  sleep  as  his! 
And  so  I  pray,  on  Jedgment  Day 

To  wake,  and  with  its  light 
See  his  face  dawn,  and  hear  him  say— 

"  How  did  you  rest,  last  night?  " 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
-From  "  Armazindy." 


AL  MAMOUN. 

Bagdad's  palms  looked  tall  in  the  tide 
Of  Tigris,  tawny  and  swift  and  wide; 
Bagdad's  minarets  gleamed  and  glowed 
In  the  sun  that  burned  in  its  blue  abode; 
Bagdad's  life  made  rumble  and  jar 
In  booth  and  highway  and  bright  bazaar; 
Bagdad's  monarch  lolled  in  the  dusk 
Of  the  citron  shade,  'mid  the  scent  of  musk, 
And  around  him  sat  the  makers  of  rhyme, 
Come  from  many  a  distant  clime; 
For  song  by  him  was  held  as  a  boon, 
Al  Afamoun, 
The  son  of  the  great  Haroun. 

From  lands  of  cold  and  lands  of  the  sun 

He  hearkened  the  poets,  one  by  one. 

Giving  a  portion  of  praise  to  each, 

And  a  guerdon  of  gold  with  his  pearls  of  speech; 

Spreading  a  luscious  banquet  there 

In  the  languid,  richly  perfumed  air; 

Plucking  from  luxury's  laden  stem 

The  royal  wealth  of  its  fruit  for  them; 


Bidding  the  soul  of  the  grape  be  brought 
To  kindle  the  bosom  to  happy  thought; 
Speeding  the  amber  afternoon, 
Al  Matnoun, 
The  son  of  the  great  Haroun. 

And  on  through  the  starlit  purple  hours 
The  sound  of  song  was  heard  in  the  bowers; 
The  zither  and  lute  would  blend  and  blur 
And  tangle  with  notes  of  the  dulcimer; 
And  above  and  over  and  through  it  all 
Would  soar  and  swell,  or  would  fail  and  fall 
With  the  dreamful  lull  of  the  dying  word, 
An  ecstasy  voiced  from  the  throat  of  a  bird. 
So,  leashed  by  the  love  of  song,  would.he, 
Praising  the  poets  and  poesy, 
Linger  till  night  had  neared  its  noon, 
Al  Mamoun, 
The  son  of  the  great  Haroun, 

With  crumbling  mosque  and  with  toppling  tomb 
Have  vanished  Bagdad's  beauty  and  bloom, 
While  a  far,  faint  breath  on  the  lips  of  fame 
Is  all  we  know  of  the  monarch's  name. 
But  rather  to  him  than  his  mightier  sire    . 
O'er  gulfs  of  time  shall  the  song  aspire; 
For  song  to  the  lover  of  song  is  due, 
Though  centuries  darken  with  rust,  and  strew 
With  mosses  the  marble  above  his  head. 
And  so,  in  the  land  of  the  happy  dead, 
May  song  still  stir  with  its  blissful  boon 
Al  Matnoun, 
The  son  of  the  great  Haroun. 

Clinton  Scollard. 
— Atlantic  Monthly \  fulyt  1894. 


MACGAHAN. 

HERO,   JOURNALIST,    LIBERATOR. 
I. 

Not  stately  verse,  nor  trumpets  blowing  fame; 

Not  praise  from  lips  of  matchless  eloquence; 

Not  monumental  piles  nor  epitaphs; 

Funereal  pomp,  nor  all  combined,  can  make 

Man  other  then  he  fashions  for  himself 

Out  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  Circumstance. 

A  man  lies  here  whose  hand  ennobled  Time, 

And  wrote  a  deathless  page  of  history; 

Up  from  these  hills  our  hero  made  his  way — 

A  western  star  that  shone  across  the  East, 

Moved  forward  by  the  hand  of  Destiny. 

Here,  knee-deep  in  the  purple  clover  bloom, 

He  drank  life's  springtime  bubbling  at  the  fount — 

A  school-girl's  tenderness  about  his  eyes — 

Less'ning  a  loving  mother's  daily  toil, 

Content,  yet  all  his  soul  unsatisfied. 
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Out  of  such  gentle  stuff  are  heroes  made — 
And  he  who  wept  a  fallen  butterfly, 
Rode  like  a  storm-cloud  down  the  long  plateaus, 
Defying  Girghis,  Turk  and  Turcoman — 
Across  the  Oxus,  knocking  at  the  gates 
Of  far,  mysterious  Khiva,  in  a  realm 
That  filled  his  boyish  dreams  of  Wonderland: 
Kings,  khans  and  caliphs  passed  him  in  review — 
The  proud  voluptuary  and  the  cringing  slave, 
Seraglios,  palaces  and  minarets 
Revealed  their  secrets,  till  the  world  amazed, 
Rose  and  reached  forth  a  succoring  hand  to  man- 
Bulgaria  in  the  wine-press  of  the  Turk 
Gave  blood  and  tears  and  groaned  upon  the  rack, 
Until  his  mighty  thunders  'gainst  the  wrong 
Rocked  Europe  to  its  base,  unloosed  the  slave 
And  set  the  sun  of  freedom  o'er  the  hills 
Where  serfs  had  groped  through  ages  of  eclipse. 
And  then,  where  Stamboul,  standing  by  the  sea 
Looks  through  the  spicy  gateways  of  the  East — 
Youth  on  his  brow  and  summer  on  his  lips, 
Crowned  more  than  conqueror  and  more  than  kin£— 
Dreaming  of  these  green  hills,  a  mother's  love, 
Of  wife  and  babe  and  kindred's  loving  touch, 
With  all  the  world  before  him,  his  great  soul 
Ascended  to  the  Infinite,  and  mankind 
Are  better  for  this  hero  having  lived. 


Here  where  the  green  hills  turn  to  gray 
Under  the  warm  autumnal  sun, 
We  lay  him,  with  his  honors  won, 

Where  first  his  eyes  looked  on  the  day, 
His  work  well  done. 

There  where  proud  Stamboul  by  the  sea 
Looks  through  the  Orient's  purple  gate, 
He  met  the  Apostle's  common  fate, 

But  ere  he  died,  Bulgaria  free 
Arose  in  state. 

His  was  God's  sword  in  Gideon's  field, 

That  reaped  like  sheaves  the  souls  of  men; 
Justice,  not  blood,  imbued  his  pen, 

And  his  strong  truth  became  the  shield 
And  buckler  then. 

And  his  the  ennobling  part  to  dare — 
The  Apostle's  glory  in  the  thralls — 
Whose  triumph,  when  the  body  falls, 

Like  a  broad  sun  of  radiance  rare 
Lights  up  the  walls. 

With  him  who  holds  the  truth  in  awe — 

Nor  recks  what  bitter  storms  are  poured— 
"The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword," 

And  his  strong  armor  without  flaw 
Keeps  perfect  guard. 


O,  green  hills  sloping  east  and  west 
To  purple  eve  and  crimson  day, 
He  comes  along  the  martyr's  way, 

His  work  with  Freedom's  paeans  blessed — 
He  comes  to-day. 

Here  o'er  the  dust  of  him  whose  name 
Grew  from  these  green  hills  far  away 
Into  the  Orient's  warmer  day, 

Brighfning  the  gilded  scroll  of  Fame, 
Fair  Truth  can  say: 

41  His  hand  bore  not  a  hireling  blade— 
His  soul  was  trained  to  noble  deeds, 
From  out  the  grain  he  plucked  the  weeds. 

And  in  the  battle,  undismayed, 
Struck  down  false  creeds.  " 

Fair  youth,  among  the  quiet  lanes, 

Came  there  a  vision  of  the  years 

Before  you,  telling  of  the  tears, 
The  struggles,  triumphs  and  the  pains, 

The  hopes  and  fears  ? 

And  watching  as  you  went  afield, 

Barefoot,  to  drive  the  lowing  herd, 
Saw  you  the  dim,  far  Orient  stirred 

Its  dark  crimes  and  its  secrets  yield 
At  your  stern  word  ? 

Did  Hesperus  at  eve  proclaim 

That  you  at  Islam's  mystic  gate 
Should  chancre  the  drifting  tide  of  fate 

And  blow  upon  the  trump  of  Fame 
With  breath  elate  ? 

That  he  who  drove  his  father's  kine 

Beneath  the  northern  moon  should  be 
The  Liberator,  and  set  free 

The  bondsman  with  the  touch  divine 
Of  liberty? 

Not  where  fair  Stamboul 's  minarets 
Look  down  upon  Marmora's  sea. 
But  in  the  glad  soil  of  the  free, 

We  lay  him  down  without  regrets, 
While  Time  shall  be. 

There  sleep,  O  brother  of  the  pen, 

Till  the  archangel's  trump  shall  say 
The  night  ends  in  the  eternal  day, 

And  Truth  shall  judge  who  have  been  men, 
Who  went  astray. 

W.  A.  Taylor. 

—From  "Roses  and  Rue." 
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SINGLE  POEMS. 


IN  SHELTERED  WAYS. 

Where  shadows  linger,  and  the  rays 
Of  noontide  fall  in  dappled  showers, 

I  love,  along  the  sheltered  ways, 
To  loiter  through  the  summer  hours. 

The  dew  still  lies  on  moss  and  flowers; 

And  the  clear  stream,  'twixt  ferny  brays, 
Along  its  pebbly  channel  pours 

With  all  the  joy  of  April  days. 

Here,  while  the  meadows  are  ablaze 
With  sunlight  from  the  cloudless  blue, 

And  the  far  hills  in  purple  haze 
Are  hidden  from  the  searching  view, 

I  pluck  the  flowerets  moist  with  dew, 

And  weave  them  into  wreaths  and  sprays; 
With  fragrance  wild  and  various  hue 
They  soothe  me  in  my  sheltered  ways. 

•  D.  J.  Donahoe. 

-From  « '  In  Sheltered  Ways.  ' ' 


AZOAR. 


My  loved  and  beautiful  bride,  Azoar, 
Stooped  to  drink  at  the  wayside  spring 

When,  riding  up  from  the  wooded  shore, 
Garbed  as  a  hunter  came  the  King. 

He  begged,  with  a  smile,  to  quaff  the  bowl, 
And  ever  his  heart  to  her  eyes  would  cling — 

Those  sea-blue  boundaries  of  her  soul. 

A  cryjwent  o'er  the  land  for  war. 

You  who  have  heard  it  know  how  it  thrills ! 
Lowfon  the  verge  burned  my  rising  star. 

There  was  breath  of  hope  in  the  wind  of  ills. 
Feeling  that  life  was  shut  in  no  more 

By  the  blue  impervious  haze  of  hills, 
I  bade  farewell  to  my  bride  Azoar. 

Pointing  to  cliffs  in  the  wilderness, 
I  said,  ere  weeping  I  turned  away, 

"Lo !  the  years  their  saddened  lips  shall  press, 
And  mark  their  progress  in  sure  decay, 

On  these;  but  not  on  my  love  for  thee." 
Then  the  clouds  loomed  up  across  the  day, 

Like'bergs  of  ice  in  a  polar  sea. 

So,  for  the  rights  and  the  hopes  of  man, 
An  eager  host,  tho'  weary  and  sore, 

Marched  southward  far.    I  was  in  the  van. 
We  pitched  out  tents  on  an  alien  shore. 

Soon,  with  iron  lips  and  flaming  breath, 
Gage  of  battle  was  cast,  and  we  bore 

The  shock  and  brunt  in  the  teeth  of  death. 


And  it  chanced  that  men  unfurled  my  fame 
Like  a  thousand  flags  in  the  joyful  air. 

The  deeds  I  did  as  the  sun  became 
And  shone  with  my  glory  everywhere. 

The  army  moved  at  my  sole  command ; 
All  opposition  put  on  despair, 

And  I  was  lord  of  the  conquered  land. 

Yet  with  an  uncertain  sense  of  loss, 
I  went  to  embrace  my  home  once  more, 

And  peace,  like  a  great  white  albatross, 
Passed  over  the  realm  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  King  gave  honors  that  might  be  seen, 
And  down  to  greet  me  he  led  Azoar — 

My  bride  no  more,  but  Azoar,  the  Queen  ! 

Honors  of  Satan  !    Glory  of  shame  ! 

Dishonor  smiting  true  honor's  face  ! 
To  fight  to  victory,  win  a  name, 

And  meet,  at  triumph,  the  name's  disgrace ! 
"  I  will  not  brook  it ! "    I  fiercely  said. 

Then  insurrection  made  head  apace 
And  crowned  me  King  in  the  false  King's  stead. 

It  struck  him  down  as  he  sat  enthroned; 

It  slew  Azoar  as  she  hied  away; 
For  mine  was  the  cause  the  people  owned, 

And  death  and  vengeance  were  of  the  day; 
Since  there  never  fails  to  come  the  hour 

When  trampled  honor  begets  dismay 
And  mounts  again  to  the  seat  of  power. 

Henry  Abbey. 
—From  "Poems,  Author's  Third  Edition." 


NAPLES. 


City  of  palaces  splendid, 
Richer  than  silver  and  gold, 

Always  by  beauty  attended, 
E'en  if  thy  birthday  be  old, 

Child  of  the  mountain's  begetting, 

Pearl  with  the  waves  for  a  setting, 
Thou  art  a  feast  to  behold  ! 

City  of  sin  and  uncleanness, 
Embers  of  Passion's  red  flame, 

Mined  by  the  fingers  of  meanness, 
Crushed  by  the  footsteps  of  shame, 

False-visaged  Poverty  crying — 

Virtue  neglected  and  dying — 
Canst  thou  be  one  and  the  same  ? 

Ne'er  could  the  sun-billows  quiver 

Warm  on  a  valley  below, 
Where  the  great  life-bearing  river 

Rushed  with  a  mightier  flow: 
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Gems  in  their  own  light  are  glancing; 
Beauty  is  blushing  and  dancing; 
Hurry,  and  tumult,  and  glow  ! 

Never  the  shadows  were  falling, 
Charged  with  unkindlier  gloom; 

Death,  with  assurance  appalling, 
Always  is  asking  for  room  ! 

Under  thy  battlements  serried, 

Corpses  of  cities  lie  buried; 
Half  of  thy  realm  is  a  tomb  I 

When  did  the  nymphs  of  the  waters 

Comelier  visage  display  ? 
Beauty  of  Ocean's  fair  daughters, 

Sky  of  the  earth,  is  thy  bay; 
Valley  of  crystal  'mid  highlands, 
Hill-tops  «f  green-crested  islands, 

Watch  thee  by  night  and  by  day, 

When  did  the  ghosts  of  the  mountain 

Kindle  a  lurider  blaze  ? 
Fire's  uncontrollable  fountain, 

Burning  the  world  as  it  plays: 
Hades'  wide  flame-guarded  portals, 
Where  we  poor  moths  of  the  mortals 

Gather,  and  fear  as  we  gaze. 

City  of  contrasts  unnumbered, 

Fullest  of  love  and  of  strife — 
E'en  if  by  ignorance  cumbered, 
Thou  with  instruction  art  rife  ! 
Highway  of  chariots  and  hearses.— 
Harbor  of  blessings  and  curses — 
Faithfulest  symbol  of  life  ! 

Will  Carleton. 
-Every  Where,  November,  1894. 


'   She  sleeps  on  the  hill  with  the  lonely  sun 
Where  in  the  days  that  were, 
The  golden  rowan  of  Menalowan, 
So  often  shadowed  her. 

The  scarlet  fruit  shall  come  to  fill, 

The  scarlet  spring  to  stir 
The  golden  rowan  of  Menalowan, 

And  wake  no  dream  for  her. 

Only  the  wind  is  over  her  grave, 

For  mourner  and  comforter. 
"Golden  Rowan,  of  Menalowan," 
Is  all  we  know  of  her. 

Bliss  Carman. 
From  "Low  Tide  on  Grand  PrL" 


GOLDEN   ROWAN. 

She  lived  where  the  mountains  go  down  to  the  sea, 

And  river  and  tide  confer. 
Golden  Rowan,  in  Menalowan, 

Was  the  name  they  gave  her. 

She  had  the  soul  no  circumstance 

Can  hurry  nor  defer. 
Golden  Rowan,  of  Menalowan, 

How  time  stood  still  for  her! 

Her  playmates  for  their  lovers  grew, 

But  that  shy  wanderer, 
Golden  Rowan  of  Menalowan, 

Knew  love  was  not  for  her. 

Hers  was  the  love  of  wilding  things; 

To  hear  a  squirrel  chir 
In  the  golden  rowan  of  Menalowan, 

Was  joy  enough  to  her. 


TO  AN  AUTUMN  LEAF. 

All  ia  concentered  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  a  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  senSe 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defense. 

— Child  Harold. 

The  scarlet  tide  of  summer's  life 

Is  ebbing  toward  a  shoreless  sea; 
Late  fell  before  the  reaper's  knife 

The  ripened  grain — a  type  of  thee. 

How  fresh  and  young  the  earth  looked,  when 
The  sun  first  kissed  thy  silken  head! 

Now  blazing  grass  and  smoldering  fen 
Burn  incense  for  an  Empress  dead. 

With  gorgeous  robes  she  lies  in  state, 
Her  trailing  banners  cloud  the  sky; 

When  Clotho  will  no  longer  wait, 
'Tis  joy  so  gloriously  to  die. 

Whose  loss  is  it,  if  thou  and  I 
Are  dropped  into  the  fecund  earth  ? 

A  privilege  it  is  to  die 
When  life  is  of  no  further  worth. 

Some  newer  lives  will  fill  the  place, 
Of  which  we  feel  ourselves  bereft; 

Mayhap,  though  shadows  for  a  space, 
Our  vital  essence  will  be  left. 

The  spirit  of  each  form  that  grows 
Survives  the  mold  in  which  'tis  cast; 

The  universe  will  not  repose, 
Though  death  and  life  each  follow  fast. 

Whence  comes,  where  goes,  the  spark  we  see  ? 

Till  Time's  last  ensign  is  unfurled, 
This  miracle  of  Life  will  be, 

For  aye,  the  problem  of  the  world. 
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Who  reads  a  page  of  Nature's  book, 
How  clear  soe'er  the  text  may  be, 

Needs  something  of  a  wizard's  look, 
If  he  would  probe  her  mystery. 

Oh!  for  an  art  like  palmistry, 
That  I  might  scan  thy  mazy  veins! 

I  long  to  know  thy  history, 
Why  blood  thy  transient  record  stains. 

The  symmetry  of  thy  outline, 
The  curious  function  of  each  part 

Betray  the  work  of  love  Divine — 
Does  it  conceal  a  throbbing  heart  ? 

Dost  know  the  mortal  life  of  man, 

Its  wants,  and  wrongs  and  pangs  and  fears  ? 
Does  sorrow  trouble  thy  brief  span, 

Although  denied  relief  of  tears  ? 

Hast  thou  a  soul  as  well  as  I, 

To  breathe  and  blush  and  live  the  same  ? 
What  matters  if  I  make  outcry, 

And  call  myself  a  prouder  name  ? 

One  made  us  both  by  His  high  will, 

He  gave  alike  and  takes  away: 
We  grind  as  small  in  His  great  mill, 
11  Dust  unto  dust,"  our  roundelay. 

Albert  Mathews. 
-Happenchance^  April,  1894. 


THE  DERELICT. 

I  am  the  Hakon  Jarl.    The  waters  play 

Around  my  battered  hull;  and  underneath 

The  sharks  glide  fishing.     From  the  frozen  North 

The  icebergs  gather  in  a  spectral  fleet, 

Shining  in  lakes  of  sea  beneath  the  moon. 

Drifting!  drifting!    Unto  the  misty  port 
Where  neither  signal-gun  nor  flashing  wire 
Sends  back  arrival  to  the  anxious  hearts, 
That  wander  on  the  highlands  and  the  shore. 

So  shall  ye  drift,  oh  great,  loud-clanging  ships, 
That  pass  me  by,  so  haughty  and  so  cold: 
A  mockery  of  death,  a  menace  yet 
To  those  that  live  and  swim  upon  the  sea. 

And  drifting  ye  shall  follow  all  that  were, 
As  all  that  are  shall  follow  in  their  turn, 
Until  a  lighthouse  rises  in  the  night 
From  that  dim  port  men  call  Oblivion. 

John  James  Meehan. 
— New  York  Sun,  1894. 


THE  FEUD. 

"  I  hear  a  cry  from  the  Sansard  cave, 

O  mother,  will  no  one  hearken  ? 
A  cry  of  the  lost,  will  no  one  save  ? 
A  cry  of  the  dead,  though  the  oceans  rave, 
And  the  scream  of  a  gull  as  he  wheels  o'er  a  grave, 

While  the  shadows  darken  and  darken." 

"Oh,  hush  thee,  child,  for  the  night  is  wet, 

And  the  cloud-caves  split  asunder, 
With  lightning  in  a  jagged  fret, 
Like  the  gleam  of  a  salmon  in  a  net, 
When  the  rocks  are  rich  in  the  red  sunset, 

And  the  stream  rolls  down  in  thunder." 

11  Mother,  O  mother,  a  pain  at  my  heart, 

A  pang  like  the  pang  of  dying." 
^Oh,  hush  thee,  child,  for  the  wild  birds  dart 
Up  and  down,  and  close  and  part, 
Wheeling  round  where  the  black  cliffs  start, 

And  the  foam  at  their  feet  is  flying." 

"  O  mother,  a  strife  like  the  black  clouds'  strife, 

And  a  peace  that  cometh  after." 
11  Hush,  child,  for  peace  is  the  end  of  life, 
And  the  heart  of  a  maiden  finds  peace  as  a  wife, 
But  the  sky  and  the  cliffs  and  the  ocean  are  rife 

With  the  storm  and  thunder's  laughter." 

11  Come  in,  my  sons,  come  in  and  rest, 
For  the  shadows  darken  and  darken, 
And  your  sister  is  pale  as  the  white  swan's  breast, 
And  her  eyes  are  fixed  and  her  lips  are  pressed 
In  the  death  of  a  name  ye  might  have  guessed, 
Had  ye  twain  been  here  to  hearken." 

Hush,  mother,  a  corpse  lies  on  the  sand, 

And  the  spray  is  round  it  driven, 
It  lies  on  its  face,  and  one  white  hand 
Points  through  the  mist  on  the  belt  of  strand 
To  where  the  cliffs  of  Sansard  stand, 

And  the  ocean's  strength  is  riven." 

11  Was  it  God,  my  sons,  who  laid  him  there? 

Or  the  sea  that  left  him  sleeping? " 
"  Nay,  mother,  our  dirks  where  his  heart  was  bare, 
As  swift  as  the  rain  through  the  teeth  of  the  air; 
And  the  foam-fingers  play  in  the  Saxon's  hair, 

While  the  tides  are  round  him  creeping." 

"  Oh,  curses  on  you  hand  and  head, 

Like  the  rains  in  this  wild  weather, 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  swift  and  dread, 
Your  sister's  face  is  cold  and  dead, 
Ye  may  not  part  whom  God  would  wed 

And  love  hath  knit  together." 

Frederick  George  Scott. 
— From  "  My  Lattice." 
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AH!    DEAR  MY  LOVE. 

Ah,  dear  my  love,  believe  I  give  thee  all 
The  rarest  gems  of  life,  heart,  soul  and  brain, 
The  dew-filled  blossom  and  the  golden  grain, 
The  folded  bud,  the  ripened  fruit  from  tall 
Widespreading  trees!    And  yet  I  scarce  may  call 
How  jealously  I  guard  thy  every  gain, 
The  feast  but  thine  alone,  nor  so  maintain 
Thy  heaped  and  groaning  board,  that  there  should 
fall 
No  crumb  to  others!    I  do  rather  know 
My  inmost  heart  to  such  rich  sweetness  stirred, 
Its  waters  might  refresh  man,  beast  and  bird, 
Nay,  all  that  lives  and  breathes  beneath  the  sun 

Taste  some  small  portion  of  the  overflow 
Of  those  deep  founts,  unsealed,  oh  love,  by  one! 

Stuart  Sterne. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


CLOVER. 


Just  where  the  maples  whisper  morning  vows 
To  the  quick  runnel  with  its  mimic  tides, 
I  know  a  field  of  clover  which  divides 

The  meadow  grasses  from  the  orchard  boughs; 

And  there,  knee  deep,  stand  contemplative  cows, 
With  eyes  benignant  and  swift  shuddering  hides 
And  beaded  noses  and  a  breath  where  bides 

The  garnered  sweetness  of  the  scented  mows. 

They  stand,  unmindful  of  a  world  of  strife 
Wherein  men's  souls  are  battered  to  a  lie, 

And  hoarded  dollars  are  the  goal  of  life, 

And  every  mart  is  tolling  Beauty's  knell, — 
Where  he's  a  hero  who  can  the  cheapest  buy, 

And  he  a  god  who  can  the  dearest  sell. 

Francis  Howard  Williams. 

—From  "  The  Flute  Player  and  Other  Poems." 


INSOMNIA. 

Oh,  when  one  wakeful  lies 

Half  through  the  night, 
Hearing  the  wind's  wild  cries, 

Longing  for  light, 
Weary  it  is  to  hark 

How  the  storm  grieves, 
Tears  dropping  in  the  dark 

Down  from  the  eaves. 

Yet  one  the  sound  disdains, 

Biting  the  lip, 
While  it  seems  but  the  rain's 

Slow  oozy  drip, 


Till  ghastly  fancies  start, 

Swell  to  a  flood: 
Why!  'tis  a  broken  heart 
Dripping  with  blood! 

Julia  Ditto  Young. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


THE  DEAD  LABORER. 

Here,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  the  sweat  scarce 

dried 
Upon  his  grimy  brow,  a  laborer  lies. 
Climbing  a  ladder  with  his  heavy  hod, 
A  falling  timber  swept  him  from  the  rounds, 
And  the  hard  pavement  battered  out  his  breath. 
Push  through  the  crowd,  good  friend!    The  ambu- 
lance 
Is  ringing  'round  the  corner!    Lose  no  time! 
For  years  may  pass  before  thy  heart  again 
Shall  have  such  cause  to  melt!    His  job  is  done. 
He  who  was  doomed  before  his  hour  of  birth 
To  do  the  world's  rough  work,  and  have  the  least 
Of  its  good  things,  has  quit  ere  it  is  six. 
Mark  well  this  harrowing  scene,  and  if  naught  else 
Can  touch  a  sense  long  dulled  to  time's  harsh  facts* 
But  look  upon  the  callous  of  these  palms, 
And  marvel  how  thou  ever  hast  been  moved 
To  think  a  thought  of  ill  of  any  man. 

Franklin  E.  Denton. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


"  PERCHANCE  TO  DREAM." 

I  am  so  weary,  yet  I  fear  to  sleep! 

How  hard  it  seems  to  loose  myself, — to  go 
To  that  strange  world  where  tyrant  dreams  hold 
rule; 
Where  I  may  kill  my  friend,  or  wed  my  foe. 

Margaret  Gilman  George. 
— LippincotV  s  Magazine,  October^  1894. 


\ 


RECOGNITION. 

At  twilight,  on  the  open  sea, 
We  passed,  with  breath  of  melody — 
A  song,  to  each  familiar,  sung 
In  accents  of  an  alien  tongue. 

We  could  not  see  each  other's  face, 
Nor  through  the  growing  darkness  trace 
Our  destinies;  but  brimming  eyes 
Betrayed  unworded  sympathies. 

John  B.  Tabb. 
— "Poems." 
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QUEEN  ROSE. 

CHANT  ROYAL. 

I  lay  a  tribute  on  pure  beauty's  fane 
And  sing  to  beauty  in  her  sweetest  show. 

The  Rose,  that  leads  all  flowers  in  her  train 
And  can  no  equal  in  her  glory  know. 

Now  claims  my  verse  and  fires  my  muse  to  sing 

Her  grace,  while  to  my  senses  she  doth  cling 
With  odors  sweet,  with  hues  that  chain  the  sight, 
With  every  feature  to  compel  delight 

And  lift  the  mind  to  heights  of  ecstasy. 
I  chant  the  regal  Rose  with  cordial  rite: 

The  Rose  is  queen  of  all  the  blooms  that  be. 

She  flames  along  the  stony  hillside  lane, 
In  gullies  where  the  singing  waters  flow, 

In  clusters  sweet  upon  the  grassy  plain 
Where  stalwart  swains  do  sing  the  while  they 
mow. 

Where'er  the  sun  his  airy  gold  doth  fling 

Full  on  this  sweetest,  this  most  beauteous  thing, 
Her  heart  holds  fast  his  warming  yellow  light, 
Her  cheeks  with  love  of  him    flame  crimson 
bright, 

And  he  on  earth  no  other  thing  can  see 
That  joys  him  so  upon  his  skyey  height: 

The  Rose  is  queen  of  all  the  blooms  that  be. 

She  pales  in  nooks  where  cooling  shadows  reign, 
In  glens  where  leafy  trees  above  her  grow. 

Where  sunbeams  strive  to  pierce  the  gloom  in  vain, 
Where   gorgeous   cardinal-flowers   and  thistles 
blow, 

And  there,  in  nun-like  whiteness  conquering, 

On  from  the  day  of  earliest  waking  spring, 
With  heart  that  ever  holds  the  sun's  sure  might, 
She  sways   and  queens  with  cheeks  of  tinted 
white, 

The  sovereign  holding  beauty  as  her  fee, 
The  mistress  of  the  flower-realm  by  right: 

The  Rose  is  queen  of  all  the  blooms  that  be. 

She  revels  where  the  gardeners  till  and  train, 
Till  in  supremest  splendor  she  doth  glow, 

With  every  petal  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Repeated  in  a  tinted,  scented  row, 

And  always  in  her  heart  she  holds  her  king, 

The  sun,  in  golden  rose-dust  reveling 
Among  her  petals  in  delicious  night, 
A  scent-chained  prisoner  contented  quite, 

With  all  the  power,  but  not  the  will,  to  flee, 
Who  finds  in  fetters  joy,  and  not  affright: 

The  Rose  is  queen  of  all  the  blooms  that  be. 


She  works  strange  ways  upon  the  human  brain; 

On  death  she  wondrous  soothing  doth  bestow; 
For  lovers  she  doth  mend  estrangement's  pain; 

With  gift  she  maketh  constant  friend  of  foe; 
She  taketh  from  the  grave  of  love  death's  sting 
And  giveth  sundered  hearts  love's  bridging  wing; 

For  with  the  sun  her  heart  is  all  alight. 

She  ruler  is  whose  power  none  may  slight, 
Who  bides  no  failure  of  her  cordial  plea, 

Who  doth  all  hearts  to  beauty's  court  invite: 
The  Rose  is  queen  of  all  the  blooms  that  be. 

ENVOY. 

Hail,   Rose!    Free  be  thy  sweet  realm  from  all 

blight, 
Let  from  thy  heart  the  sun  ne'er  take  his  flight, 

And,  thy  most  loyal  subjects  ever,  u  e 
Will  gladly  our  supreme  ascription  write: 
The  Rose  is  queen  of  all  the  blooms  that  be. 
H.  A.  VanFredenberg. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


PBRDITA. 

Perdita  stole  my  heart,  she  did  !  she  did  ! 

And  whirled  and  twirled  me  as  she  bid, 
She  did;  and  stamped  her  silken  clogs  at  me  just 

when  she  would, 
And  shook  her  saucy  head — you  know  she  could. 

and  can, 

Compel  the  heart  of  any  man. 

Perdita  vowed  she  loved  me.     Mortal  man 
May  doubt  Perdita  if  he  can, 
He  can ;   I  could  not,  would  not  if  I  could,  and 

humbly  vowed 
To  love  her  even  in  my  sleepy  shroud, 
And  do, 
And  so,  you  know,  would  you. 

Perdita's  fancies  have  half  driven  me  mad. 
She  really,  truly  is  too  bad, 
Too  bad,  but  so  enchantingly,  bewitchingly  divine 
And  quite  entirely  mine. 

You  see — 
I  know  you  envy  me. 

Perdita's  maid  must  twirl  and  quid  her  hair 
Like  any  pyramid  in  air : 
Take  care  to  twist  it  out  again,  and  have  it  spread 

to  bleach 
On  pasteboard  circle,  where  the  sun  may  reach 
And  bake — 
Gold  locks  of  black  locks  make. 
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Perdita's  clogs  must  be  the  richest  kind 
Of  satin  ones  ;  before,  behind 
Soft  lined,  and  covered  well  with  twists  of  fillagree ; 
Her  petticoats  of  satin  must  agree 
With  them 
From  waist  to  hem. 

Perdita's  fluffy  skirts  embroidered  round, 
Sleeves  big  enough  for  any  gown, 
I  found  must  from  Damascus  come,  or  some  far 

heathen  place, 
Alack !  and  then  there  was  her  corsage  lace — 
And  is ; 
Truly  a  shame  it  is  ! 

If  all  San  Marco's  riches  were  but  mine  ; 
If  I  with  ducats  did  but  shine, 
And  twine  my  fingers  into  gold  at  every  lapping 

fold 
Where  doublets  could  a  single  dacat  hold 
I  yet 
Perdita's  needs  had  never  met. 

Perdita  scores  my  heart  she  does,  she  does  ; 
My  ears  are  deaf  with  such  a  buzz, 
A  buzz,  and  when  I  would  be  sleeping  sweetly  in 

my  bed, 
I  must  be  twirling  in  some  dance  instead, 
And  smile 
As  if  I  liked  the  style. 

Perdita  yet  will  have  me  dead,  she  will; 
My  limbs  are  lank;  I  stoop  until, 
Until  my  breath  it  goes  so  weazened,  when  I  try  to 

sing, 
She  tosses  back  her  head  and  laughs — the  wicked 
thing — 

My  hair? 
A  dozen  spears  stand  in  the  air. 
• 
Perdita  vows,  if  I  should  dare  to  die, 

She  would  detain  me  from  the  sky, 
And  fly  beside  me,  but  I  know,  for  ail,  she  would 

not  go, 
She  likes  it  mighty  well  below, 
And  soon 
Would  chant  a  different  tune! 

George  Klingle. 
—From  "Perdita." 


A  DREAMER. 

He  is  a  dreamer,  let  him  pass; 
He  reads  the  writing  in  the  grass; 
His  seeing  soul  in  rapture  goes 
Beyonu  the  beauty  of  the  rose; 
He  is  a  dreamer  and  doth  know 
To  sound  the  farthest  depths  of  woe, 


His  days  are  calm,  majestic,  free, 
He  is  a  dreamer,  let  him  be. 

He  is  a  dreamer,  all  the  day 

Blest  visions  throng  him  on  his  way 

Past  the  far  sunset  and  the  light, 

Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  night. 

He  is  a  dreamer— God  !  to  be 

Apostle  of  Infinity, 

The  mirror  truth's  translucent  gleam — 

He  is  a  dreamer,  let  him  dream. 

He  is  a  dreamer;  fcr  all  time 
His  mind  is  married  unto  ryhme. 
The  light  that  ne'er  on  land  or  sea, 
Hath  blushed  to  him  in  poetry. 
He  is  a  dreamer  and  hath  caught 
Close  to  his  heart  a  hope,  a  thought, 
A  hope  of  immortality. 
He  is  a  dreamer,  let  him  be. 

He  is  a  dreamer;  lo,  with  thee 
His  soul  doth  weep  in  sympathy. 
He  is  a  dreamer,  and  doth  long 
To  glad  the  world  with  happy  song. 
He  is  a  dreamer — in  a  breath 
He  dreams  of  love,  and  life,  and  death. 
Oh,  man,  oh,  woman,  lad  and  lass, 
He  is  a  dreamer,  let  him  pass. 

Robert  Love  man. 
-Ladies  Home  Journal \  December,  1894. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

DIED,  OCTOBER  8TH. 

At  midday,  when  the  sun  was  zenith  high, 

Came  the  clear  call  for  him 
Whose  sweet  renown  had  reached  meridian, 

Whose  eye  was  not  yet  dim 
Though  it  had  sparkled  in  its  kindly  mood 
For  more  than  eighty  years  of  ill  and  good. 

'Twas  fitting  that  the  gentle  "Autocrat," 

Who  ruled  the  willing  heart 
Of  his  own  time,  should  thus,  Elijah  like, 

From  earthly  triumphs  part, 
Not  dying,  as  it  seemed,  but  caught  away, 
Translated  in  the  fullness  of  the  day. 

His  learning  won  our  honor,  and  his  wit 

Our  ready  laughter  moved, 
But  most  of  all  we  prized  the  man  himself, 

For  while  we  laughed  we  loved, 
And  loving  well,  the  common  grief  we  share, — 
Each  Breakfast  Table  has  an  empty  chair. 

J.  W.  Bengough. 
—  Toronto  Grip,  October,  1894. 
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CUSTER. 

At  the  heels  of  his  snorting  stallion 

Galloped  the  grim  battalion; 

A  storm  of  hoofs  ironshod, 

Smiting  the  quaking  sod; 

Empty  scabbards  beating  time 

'Gainst  the  saddles  of  tough  leather, 

And  the  smoking  flanks  together 

To  the  symphony  sublime. 

"Great  Mars!  what  is  death/1  he  sneers, 

*'  With  such  music  in  one's  ears  ? M 

Three  miles  of  lodges  flaunting 

In  his  face,  and  the  red  cowards  taunting 

Him  with  yells  more  fierce  with  hate 

Than  the  beasts  they  imitate; 

And  nothing  but  the  sheen 

Of  the  Little  Horn,  whose  singing 

Sweetens  even  the  musket's  ringing, 

Lying  silvery  between, 

As  down  to  the  river  of  Death 

Swept  the  troopers  in  a  breath. 

Pushing  back  his  broad  sombrero 
In  his  stirrups  firm,  the  hero 
Reined  his  stallion  ton  the  shore; 
Ran  his  blue  eye  swiftly  o'er 
Scowling  steep  and  black  ravine; 
Then,  with  yellow  hair  outstreaming, 
Gold  embroidered  jacket  gleaming, 
Bronz&d  face,  imperial  mien, 
Then,  he  flashed  across  the  stream 
Like  the  creature  of  a  dream. 

Lucifer!  but  a  howl  did  greet  him 
As  the  painted  fiends  did  meet  him, 
And  his  saber  hot  among 
Their  naked  bodies  writhed  and  stung, 
Like  a  cruel  snake  of  steel. 
Fiercer  grew  the  storm  and  louder, 
And  the  breath  of  the  vile  gunpowder 
Grew  so  thick  it  made  him  reel, 
As  he  slashed  to  left  and  right 
In  the  splendor  of  his  might. 

Ten  to  one!  the  odds  were  frightful; 
Yet  as  if  death  were  delightful, 
Right  amidst  the  gathering  swarm, 
Like  a  devastating  storm, 
Swept  the  troopers  on,  pell-mell, 
Following  his  transcendent  leading, 
Till  from  saddles,  gashed  and  bleeding, 
One  by  one  they  reeled  and  fell; 
And  the  screaming  swarms  alone 
Held  the  steeps  with  dead  men  strown. 


Bright  the  June-tide  grass  is  springing, 
And  the  Little  Horn  is  singing 
Such  a  song  as  oft  in  dreams 
Breaks  upon  the  soul,  and  seems 
Coming  down  from  viewless  spheres; 
And  the  wild  birds  'midst  the  tangle 
Of  the  branches  sweetly  jangle; 
But  they  sing  to  ghostly  ears, 
For  this  side  of  death's  dim  shore 
Rides  the  hero  nevermore. 

James  Phinney  Baxter. 
—Portland,  Me.,  1894. 


A  MILESTONE. 

How  many  milestones  mark  the  road  of  life! 
But  here  and  there  a  royal  temple  stands 
Where  one  may  enter  and  with  clasped  hands 

Bow  down  and  pray, and  lose  earth's  toil  and  strife. 

Each  passing  decade  marks  them  in  the  way; 

'Twere  well  if  they  reach  heavenward  with  the 
light 

Of  home-set  brilliants  on  their  towers  bedight, 
Love,  Sympathy  and  Peace,  a  fair  array. 

Somewhere  the  weeping  willows  wave  and  gleam, 
Where  Sorrow  sits  and  counts  her  rosary, 
And  yet  the  soul  some  glimpse  of  Heaven  may 
see 

Reflected  in  Time's  silent  mystic  stream. 

O,  why  should  mortal  man  in  blind  distrust, 
Shrink  from  its  ending  with  a  babe's  affright  ? 
Doth  nature  shrink  from  her  most  regal  night 

When  all  things  sleep,  in  brooding  silence  hushed? 

Nay,  soul,  thou  needst  not  question  nature's  mood, 
But  know  that  thou  hast  so  sublime  a  part 
In  her  great  plan,  that  held  within  her  heart 

Thou  well  mayst  trust  till  all  is  understood. 

Jeanie  Oliver  Smith. 

— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


HISTORY. 

Over  the  infinite  prairie  of  level  eternity, 

Flying  as  flies  the  deer, 
Time  is  pursued  by  a  pitiless,  cruel  oblivion, 

Following  fast  and  near. 

Ever  and  ever  the  famishing  coyote  is  following 

Patiently  in  the  rear; 
Trifling  the  interval,  yet  we  are  calling  it  "  His- 
.tory"— 
Distance  from  wolf  to  deer. 

Eugene  F.  Ware. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 
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ART'S  USE. 

Art's  use:  what  is  it  but  to  touch  the  springs 
Of  nature  ?    But  to  hold  a  torch  up  for 
Humanity  in  Life's  large  corridor, 

To  guide  the  feet  of  peasants  and  of  kings  ! 

What  is  it  but  to  carry  union  through 
Thoughts  alien  to  thoughts  kindred,  and  to  merge 
The  lines  of  color  that  should  not  diverge, 

And  give  the  sun  a  window  to  shine  through  ! 

What  is  it  but  to  make  the  world  have  heed 
For  what  its  dull  eyes  else  would  hardly  scan  1 

To  draw  in  a  stark  light  a  shameless  deed, 

And  show  the  fashion  of  a  kingly  man  ! 
To  cherish  honor,  and  to  smite  all  shame, 
To  lend  hearts  voices,  and  give  thoughts  a  name! 
Gilbert  Parker. 

— "A  Lover's  Diary \  Sotigs  in  Sequence." 


A  PHASE  OF  THE  ANGELIC. 

I  wonder  not  that  artists'  hands, 

Inspired  by  themes  of  joy 
To  picture  forms  of  angel-bands, 

Are  moved  to  paint  the  boy. 

I  know,  if  I  the  task  were  given 

To  lure  a  man's  desires 
By  what  appears  the  nearest  heaven 

When  most  his  thought'  aspires, 

I  would  not  take  a  blushing  bride, 

For  she  may  wed  for  pelf; 
Nor  him  who  clasps  her  to  his  side, 

He  may  but  love  himself; 

Nor  matron,  with  her  thoughts  confined 
To  precepts  preached  to  youth; 

Nor  man  mature;  too  oft  his  mind 
Is  closed  to  others'  truth. 

But  I  would  blend  the  purity 

Of  her  whom  I  adore 
With  manly  power  for  mastery 

And  promise  yet  in  store. 

So  I  would  take  the  boy  who  roams 
Toward  life,  half  understood. 

From  thresholds  of  those  holy  homes 
That  face  alone  the  good, 

A  boy  who  has  not  reached  the  brink 
Where  vice  will  cross  his  track, 

Whose  wish  that  loathes  the  wish  to  drink 
Still  keeps  the  tempter  back; 


A  boy  who  hardly  knows  of  ill, 

Or  ill  can  apprehend, 
With  cheeks  that  blush,  with  eyes  that  fill, 

And  faith  that  fears  no  end. 

And  oh,  I  know  that  those  who  love 

The  purest  part  of  joy, 
Would  choose  with  me  from  all  above 
The  heaven  that  held  my  boy. 

George  L.  Raymond. 
-From  "Pictures  in  Peru" 


COMPLETION. 

I  loved  your  body  for  its  gracious  might, 

Its  suppleness,  and  for  the  vast  repose 
That  were  to  me  as  perfume,  music,  light, 

Complete  in  all  things  as  a  perfect  rose. 
I  loved  your  heart,  since  it  was  utter  truth, 

And  felt  no  need  to  mask  itself,  or  lie; 
I  loved  it  for  its  openness  of  youth, 

Which  never  stopped  to  flatter  or  decry. 
I  loved  your  mind  for  its  audacity, 

Not  caring  what  the  world  might  choose'to  think. 
Determined  its  own  monitor  to  be, 

Disdaining  from  frequented  wells  to  drink. 
And  all  these  three,  which  made  one  rounded  whole; 
I  loved  together,  for  I  loved  your  soul. 

Hugh  McCullogh,  Jr. 
—From11  The  Quest  of  Heracles  and  Other  Poems." 


AT  THE  TEMPLE  OF  KIYOMIDZU. 

'Tis  morn  on  Kiyomidzu's  height, 
Where  once  the  Taiko  planned  his  war," 
And  from  a  book  of  Buddhist  lore 

I  hear  the  holy  priest  recite. 

Below  I  see  the  Kamo  lave 
That  city's  feet  he  loves  so  well; 
And  o'er  my  spirit  comes  a  spell 

Like  that  the  fabled  lotus  gave. 

Rest— rest— here  will  I  rest    What  good 
To  climb,  for  aye,  the  rolling  wave, 
Like  Greek  Ulysses,  till  the  grave 

Descends  upon  the  weary  blood  ? 

O,  rather,  on  this  mountain  side, 
With  some  kind  spirit  would  I  dwell, 
Till  over  me  the  temple  bell 
Sounds  requiem  at  life's  eventide  ! 

Arthur  Peterson, 
-From  u  Penrhyn's  Pilgrimage." 
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A  DEAR  LITTLE  GOOSE. 

While  I'm  in  the  ones,  I  can  frolic  all  the  day  ; 
I  can  laugh,   I  can  jump,   I  can  run  about  and 

play. 
But  when  I'm  in  the  tens,  I  must  get  up  with  the 

lark, 
And  sew,  and  read,  and  practice,  from  early  morn 

till  dark. 

When  I'm  in  the  twetiiies,  I'll  be  like  sister  Jo  ; 
I'll  wear  the  sweetest  dresses  (and,  maybe,  have  a 

beau), 
I'll  go  to  balls  and  parties,  and  wear  my  hair  up 

high, 
And  not  a  girl  in  all  the  town  shall  be  as  gay  as  I. 

When  I'm  in  the  thirties.  I'll  be  just  like  Mama ; 
And,  maybe,  I'll  be  married  to  a  splendid  big  papa. 
I'll  order  things,  and  go  to  teas,  and  grow  a  little 

fat 
(But,  mother  is  so  sweet  and  nice,  I'll  not  object  to 

that). 

Oh,  what  comes  after  thirty  ?   The  forties  /  mercy. 

My! 
When  I  grow  as  old  as  forty,  I  think  I'll  have  to 

die, 
But  like  enough  the  world  won't  last  until  we  see 

that  day ; 
It's  so  very,  very,  very,  very,  VERY  far  away ! 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 
—From  4<  When  Life  Is  Young." 


MY  BLINDNESS. 

I  know  I'm  blind  and  can  not  see 

The  glories  of  the  earth  and  skies, 
And  that  they  must  forever  be 

An  unsolved  wonder  to  my  eyes. 
And  sometimes  comes  across  my  heart. 
With  suddenness  of  arrowy  dart, 
A  sharp  and  biting  sense  of  pain, 
At  thought  my  hopes  of  sight  are  vain. 

But  soon  this  comfort  comes  to  me 

And  chides  my  spirit's  mournfulness; 
My  mind  has  eyes  that  more  can  see 
To  compensate  my  sightlessness. 
And  fancy  comes  with  healing  wings 
To  image  the  diviner  things 
That  glow  within  her  bright  domain, 
Until  I'm  solaced,  cheered  again. 

And  then  my  subtlety  of  touch 
Is  dear  to  me  as  is  your  sight; 

For  with  it  I  can  argue  much 
Of  him  who  is  my  heart's  delight. 


And  hearing  glorifies  his  voice, 
And  bids  me  not  distrust  my  choice, 
And  makes  his  footstep  ever  be 
A  sweet  uplifting  joy  to  me. 

So  not  all  comfortless  my  lot, 
\  But  rather  of  much  happiness, 

For  were  I  dead  and  quite  forgot, 

Would  it  have  greatly  helped  to  bless 
That  I'd  been  born  with  earthly  vision  ? 
And  when  among  the  fl  shades  elysian," 
May  not  my  soul's  eyes  see  more  bright 
That  I  was  here  bereft  of  sight  ? 

Alexander  Macaulay. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


B1MEBY  TOWN. 

On  the  hitherward  slope  of  Nowhere  land, 

Where  the  stream  of  Life  flows  fair, 
And  the  Hills  of  Hope  in  the  gloaming  stand, 

Like  cloud-castles  hanging  in  air, 
There,  fanned  by  the  wing  of  the  wanton  breeze, 

Where  the  quiet  shadows  lie, 
In  the  Guess-so  valley  of  Goasyouplease, 

Is  the  ideal  town  of  Bimeby. 

There  Truth  ever  lives  in  the  soul  of  a  thought 

That  Error  has  failed  to  discover, 
And  all  good  Intentions  are  cunningly  caught 

In  the  Limbo  of  Sometimeorother. 
And"  Time  is  the  warden  that  keeps  the  keys 

To  the  place  where  our  fancies  lie, 
In  the  Guess-so  valley  of  Goasyouplease; 

In  the  day-dream  town  of  Bimeby. 

George  W.  Shipman. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


MUSIC. 


From  out  the  heart  of  God  she  gladly  sprang; 

On  golden  feet  from  sphere  to  sphere  she  sped, 

And  lo !  the  darkness  from  her  presence  fled. 
The  morning  stars  together  sweetly  sang, 
The  earth  with  melody  triumphant  rang. 

And  unto  song  the  universe  was  joined. 

From  the  eternal  anthems  swiftly  coined. 
Forever  freed  from  discord's  fearful  clang  ! 
Rejoice,  O  earth,  for  this  celestial  gift, 

This  choicest  boon  of  angels  and  of  men, 
This  harmony  whose  notes  the  soul  do  lift 

Beyond  the  highest  reach  of  human  ken, 
And  through  the  darkest  life  reveal  a  rift 

Through  which  is  sounded  out  a  loud  Amen  ! 
Henry  A.  Lavely. 
— Presbyterian  Messenger,  November,  1894. 
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LINES  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Kind  friend,  of  mutual  faith  and  kindred  taste, 
A  thousand  cares  and  joys  with  thee  I've  shared, 

And  firmest  confidence  was  ne'er  displaced, 
However  fate  hath  fared. 

Yet  in  most  welcome  converse  oft  hath  been, 
Art,  science,  poesy,  whate'er  the  theme, 

A  note  of  subtle  discord  entering;  in 
Like  mutterings  in  a  dream. 

Is  it  the  fault  of  climate  or  of  birth  ? 

Of  the  environment  that  childhood  knew  ? 
Because  in  different  latitudes  of  earth 

Our  souls  to  stature  grew  ? 

Whether  because  my  grandsires  gained  their  bread 
From  flinty,  frugal  soil  amid  the  roar 

Of  ocean  winds  that  rocked  their  cradle  bed 
And  freedom's  message  bore, 

But  thine  mid  languorous  airs  of  softer  clime 
Saw  dusty  faces  at  their  bidding  bend, 

And  learned  the  arts  that  in  a  feudal  time 
Do  feudal  graces  lend  ? 

Is  it  this  force  of  Pilgrim  blood  in  me 
Gives  my  ideas  a  differing  hue  from  thine  ? 

To  thee  doth  glow  of  age  of  chivalry 
Make  variant  virtues  shine  ? 

Were't  possible  all  beauties  to  untie  ? 

Could  thoughts  antipodal  sweet  kinship  feel  ? 
Is  not  swift  impact  sure  the  spark  to  light 

When  flint  encounters  steel  ? 

A  hundred  topics  fire  it.  Large  or  small 
The  thought  or  theme,  not  one  but  seems  to  me 

Close  anchored  to  that  central  fact  in  all 
Our  nation's  history, 

The  civil  strife  that  gathered  as  it  must 
'Twi.xt  social  systems  of  opposing  plan, 

Contentious  views  of  life's  relations  just 
From  man  and  fellow  man. 

They  say.  M  Let  be  !  Bid  vain  dissensions  rest. 

Unearth  no  more  dead  issues.    We  are  one." 
What  fools  they  be  !  The  Present  is  impressed 

With  Past,  though  War  be  done. 

As  well  forbid  that  earth's  internal  fires 
Convulse  against  its  surface,  as  pretend 

That  burning  sentiments  that  roused  our  sires 
Have  met  a  buried  end. 


Nor  were  the  fear  to  speak  the  honest  thought 
A  fitting  peace  for  comrades,  but  for  foes, 

Or  chance  acquaintance,  whose  communion  naught 
Save  drear  politeness  knows. 

We  read  our  father's  record.  At  the  word 
Yankee  am  I,  Confederate  thou  again. 

To  sudden  zeal  our  sympathies  are  stirred 
At  prick  of  History's  pen. 

Yet  is  the  jar  all  discord  ?  Or  at  most 
Doth  it  but  serve  our  angles  to  abrade, 

And  manifest  mistakes,  a  mighty  host, 
Our  sires  in  blindness  made  ? 

No  recreant  I  to  truth  because  I  see 

Some  rays  that  morning  mist  had  erst  concealed ; 
Base  were  it  if  with  mounting  sun  should  be 

No  clearer  light  revealed. 

I  see  thy  fathers  dying  without  fear, 
For  what  they  deemed  the  right,  resigning  all, 

Perplexed  in  reasons,  but  with  heart  sincere 
To  follow  Duty's  call. 

I  view  their  courtly  mein,  the  dauntless  way 
They  slaughtered  self  a  cherished  cause  to  save, 

Nor  am  I  loth  my  tributes  here  to  lay 
On  Lee's  and  Jackson's  grave.       % 

But  truly  thou  hast  felt  more  strenuous  change, 
So  much  that  seemed  at  variance  with  thy  past 

With  courage  hast  accepted.  Altered  range 
Of  vistaed  life  thou  hast. 

And  now,  while  o'er  thy  blood-stained  soil  again 
New  hopes,  new  energies,  new  joys  unfold, 

Thou  knowest  the  fathers  did  not  die  in  vain, 
Nor  wouldst  recall  the  old. 

Costly  the  strife  in  blood  and  misery, 

And  countless  treasure  both  to  South  and  North, 
But  a  united  land,  fraternal,  free, 

Still  costlier  price  were  worth. 

And  loyal  souls  shall  raise  thanksgivings  still 
In  future  ages,  that  through  unknown  ways 

And  human  weakness  God  did  work  his  will 
And  manifest  His  praise. 

So,  friend,  I  shun  thee  not,  nor  fear  to  share 
Past  memories  and  hopes  of  future  days, 

Nor  dread  collision,  if  we  freely  dare 
Differing  deeds  and  ways. 

No  jar,  but  music,  if  in  steadfast  faith 
And  generous  sympathy  we  give  and  take, 
j    Nor  fear  that  rudest  fact  that  History  saith 
I       Could  our  real  friendship  break. 
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No  need  of  foreign  foe  to  make  us  clasp 
Fraternal  hands  in  common  cause  once  more, 

New  aims  and  future  issues  tempt  our  grasp, 
To  these  fling  wide  the  door, 

While  East  and  West  and  South  and  North  unite 

With  all  their  sons,  to  Fredom's  birthright  true, 
And  build  foundations  of  a  future  bright 
O'er  graves  of  Gray  and  Blue. 

Mary  H.  Leonard. 
— From"  Story  of  Portus,  and  Songs  of  the  South- 
land." 

FORGET  ME  NOT. 

Forget  me  not,  dear  Valentine, 
Since  I  have  paid  my  heart  for  thine! 

The  deed  is  made,  estate  transferred, 

Tho'  not  by  sign  or  written  word, 
The  tittle's  clear,  and  thou  art  mine. 

I  bound  thee  with  the  eglantine, 
With  lilies  white,  and  columbine. 
With  these  inwove,  as  you  preferred, 
Foget-me-not. 

Low  drooped  the  tender  jessamine, 
And  passiflora's  heart  divine 
Bled  with  emotion  deeply  stirred, 
While  whispered  to  Love's  ear  was  heard, 
As  breathed  from  some  heart-votive  shrine, 
Forget-me-not. 

L.  E.  Holmes. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


HARD  HIT. 

I  guess  that  I'm  done  for,  old  chappie  ! 

Done,  whether  she  loves  me  or  not, — 
But  don't  look  so  deuced  unhappy, 

Y'  know  it  was  I  fired  the  shot. 

Thanks,  awfnlly.    Give  me  the  whiskey,— 
There's  a  horrible  pain  in  my  head  ; 

It's  queer  that  my  nerves  should  be  frisky 
When  my  heart  is  as  heavy  as  lead. 

I'm  worthless  ;  I  own  it !    She  told  me 
That  night  at  the  Country  Club  ball, 

Don't  try,  dear  old  fellow,  to  hold  me, 
Ah,  Nellie  I— it's  over !— don't  call ! 

She  told  me  my  life  had  been  wasted, 
That  my  money  had  ruined  my  mind, 

That  I'd  not  left  a  pleasure  untasted— 
Had  been  a  disgrace  to  mankind  1 

And  now  she's  to  marry  another— 
A  poor  man,  but  honest  and  strong, 


Who  had  never  a  passion  to  smother, 
And  never  a  chance  to  do  wrong. 

He  loves  her.    They'll  all  think  it  funny 
I  don't  curse  him  and  kill  him,  old  fel ; 
But  she  loves  him.     I've  left  him  my  money, — 
For  I  love  her — God  bless  her  !    Farewell ! 

Tom  Hall. 
-From  "  When  Hearts  are  Trump." 


UNRECOGNIZED. 

So  often  in  my  fancy,  maiden-wise, 
I  pictured  thee,  Oh  Love,  a  dimpled  boy, 

With  tender  mischief  lurking  in  thine  eyes, 
And  curved  red  lips  for  kisses  meant  and  joy ; 

No  passing  cloud  to  mar  thy  laughing  face, 

A  figure  made  of  beauty  and  all  grace  : 

How  should  I  know  thee,  when  with  garments 
worn, 
And  weary  with  the  toilsome  weight  of  years, 
I  met  thee  at  my  threshold,  all  forlorn 
With  outstretched  hands  and  eyes  that  gazed 
through  tears? 
Forgive  me,  Love,  that  while  thou  pleadst  without, 
I  dreamed  youth's  happy  dreams,  and  knew  thee 
not. 

Ida  Goldsmith  Morris. 
-From  Louisville  Critic,  1894. 


VALENTINE. 

All  night  at  your  heart's  door  my  heart  had  stood, 

But  did  not  knock;  (you  would  have  let  me  in, 
And  that,  before  the  world's  tribunal,  would 
Have  been  a  sin.) 

And  from  the  somewhere  world  of  dreams  my  soul 

Saw  yours  come  back  into  its  sleeping  clay; 
Then  out  into  the  new-born  dawn  I  stole 
And  went  away. 

It  was  a  soul  your  waking  eyes  first  saw,  and  so— 
How  could  you  know  ! 

Madge  Morris. 
—  The  Golden  Era,  February,  1894. 


MUSIC. 


It  is  heard  in  the  moan  of  the  wave,  like  a  human 

grief,  heart-deep: 
'Tis  heard  in  a  sigh  of  the  wind,  like  the  breath  of 

a  child  asleep: 
An  anthem  grand  is  the  thunder's  peal;  we  joy  at 

the  song  of  bird; 
But  the  sweetest  song  of  the  soul  is  yet  by  mortal 

ears  unheard. 

Ada  Palmer  Roberts. 
— Hartford  Times,  March,  1894. 
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IN  THE  REAR. 

Who  shall  remain  in  the  rear  ? 

Who  shall  be  last  ? 
Is  it  he  that  delayeth  through  fear — 

Is  aghast 
At  the  shouts  of  the  foes  at  the  front, 
Or  whose  eye  is  too  dull  for  the  hunt; 

While,  the  strength  of  his  hand  being  past, 
He  but  plays  with  a  spear  that  is  blunt  ? 
Nay  !  but  hands  strong,  heart  brave,  and  eyes  clear, 
Should  he  have  who  remains  in  the  rear ! 

Fierce  are  the  foes  in  the  rear 

(Far  from  the  van), 
Where  the  moan  and  the  curse  and  the  sneer 

Still  cling  unto  man; 
And  the  chieftain  who  glorious  leads, 
Knoweth  not  of  the  lusterless  deeds 

Which  are  wrought  in  that  life  under  ban, 
Where  the  palm  from  the  victor  recedes, 
And  where  Tumult  is  lord  of  the  year, 
Till  he  yields  to  the  men  in  the  rear. 

Pale  terrors  fly  close  in  the  rear — 

Strike  from  behind: 
Vague  visions  of  baubles  once  dear 

Haunt  the  new  mind; 
While  the  hero  that  battles  before 
Needs  a  hero  to  smother  the  roar 

Of  the  wings  of  the  past,  and  to  find 
Newest  cheer  for  the  heart  that  is  sore; 
And  if  ever  the  goal  shall  be  near, 
Let  him  bless  the  strong  man  in  the  rear. 

What  joy  for  the  man  in  the  rear, 

Watching  the  rest ! 
Unto  none  may  such  visions  appear — 

Not  to  the  blest— 
As  to  him  whose  glad  eyes  shall  behold 
All  humanity's  glory  unrolled, 

And  the  splendid  array  gain  the  crest 
Of  the  last  sloping  mountain  of  gold  ! 
As  he  follows  with  pride,  what  a  cheer 
Shall  there  come  from  the  man  in  the  rear ! 

Orren  Cederman  Stevens. 
— From  "  A  Song  of  Companies." 


HEIGH-HO!    MY  LADDIE,  0! 

Heigh-ho!  my  laddie,  O! 

'Tis  bed-time  now  for  dearie; 
By-lo!  away  we  go 

To  rest  the  limbs  so  weary. 


At  last  my  boy  grows  tired  of  play 
That  fills  with  joy  the  livelong  day, 
And  welcomes  night  when  shadows  gray 
From  the  underworld  comes  stealing. 

Heigh-ho!  my  laddie,  O! 

The  stars  a  watch  are  keeping; 
By-lo!  they're  shining  so 
To  guard  my  boy  while  sleeping. 
And  soon,  relit,  the  world  all  new, 
With  skies  to  match  your  eyes  of  blue, 
Another  day  will  dawn  for  you, 
Every  hour  new  joys  revealing. 

William  S.  Lord. 
-From  Heigh-ho!  My  Laddie,  O! 


TO  THE  RED-EYED  VIREO. 

Unwearied  minstrel  of  the  greenwood  tree, 
Amid  the  chorus  of  unnumbered  notes 
Raised  by  the  birds  in  June,  thy  music  floats 

Serene  above  them  all.    Thy  melody 

Flows  like  the  forest  brook — as  cheerily 
And  silver  clear.    The  joy  of  sweet  content 
And  peace  and  love  are  in  thy  rich  notes  blent, 

Which,  while  I  hear,  bring  happiness  to  me. 

Would  that  my  life  might  be  as  glad  as  thine, — 
As  full  of  joyous  song  and  gratitude; 

To  take  contentedly  each  gift  divine 
Of  sun  or  cloud,  and  feel  it  to  be  good; 

To  trust  that  every  day  its  gift  will  bring, 

And  with  a  thankful  heart  like  thee  to  sing. 

Eben  J.  Loomis. 

—From  « '  Wayside  Sketches. 


COMPENSATION. 

Too  passionate  heart,  resenting  in  thy  day 
Of  lordly  hopes  and  limitless  despair, 
Life's  lost  illusions,  let  me  lead  you  where 

Sweet  Nature  hides  her  waste,  in  careless  way 

Her  waste  and  losses  hides  in  time  of  May. 
Round  nests  forsook  in  shivering  orchards  bare 
She  flings  her  wreaths  abloom  and  debonair, 

Our  trust  entreats  for  what  the  orioles  say. 

Comes  Autumn  brown,  and  lo !  a  cheat  supreme 
Where  blossom's  pledge  was  false  to  blighted 
fruit! 
Yet,  ah,  the  rosy  transport  of  the  dream 

Before  the  petals  fell  or  song  was  mute, 
The  faith  elate,  the  apocalyptic  day, 
Compensates  for  the  life  lived  after  May. 

Fanny  Purdy  Palmbr. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 
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FOYER'S  FALLS:  LOCH  NESS,  SCOTLAND. 


From,  "Melodies  of  Mood  and  Tense." 
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FOYER'S  FALL. 

LOCH   NESS. 

This  notch  the  flagon,  this  rocky  bowl  the  cup, 

This  fall  the  pour  of  foaming  golden  nectar 
By  Hebe  served,  this  glen  the  stairway  up 
To  high  Olympus,  where  we  mortals  sup, 

'Mid  trembling  awe,  with  Jove's  cloud- wreathed 
specter. 

Around  this  fretted  chalice  fragrant  twine 

The  spray-dewed  gems  of  amaranthine  bowers, 

We  taste  joy's  lees  in  potions  all  divine, 

While  prodigally  poured,  on  pavement  crystalline 
Of  blue  Loch  Ness, spill  down  the  beaded  showers. 
Charles  H.  A.  Esling. 

— From  "  Melodies  of  Mood  and  Tense" 


BLIND  POLYPHEMUS. 

All  day  upon  a  grassy  slope  I  stretch 

My  vast  uncertain  limbs.    About  me  stray 

The  sheep  I  used  to  watch,  whom  still  I  turn 

My  darkened  eye  upon,  and  I  can  hear 

The  patter  of  their  feet,  stray  near,  stray  far. 

I  hear  as  others  see,  and  still  my  voice 

Has  worship  with  the  sheep;  they  come  at  call. 

Sometimes  I  lie  so  still  the  new-weaned  lambs 

Huddle  against  me  when  the  wind  blows  cold, 

Sometimes  they  leap  upon  me  in  their  play. 

They  fear  me  not;  my  sheep  have  never  feared. 

My  hand  was  only  harsh  against  my  kind 

And  those  fell  creatures  whom  the  gods  gave  souls 

To  vex  the  Mother  with  their  restless  lives. 

Aye,  such  as  he,  the  wily  Ithacan. 

For  one  long  year  I  saw  him,  day  by  day, 
Against  the  scar-seamed  curtain  of  mine  eye, — 
His  quick  frank  smile,  his  eyes  that  read  one's  mind 
Yet  never  gave  me  glimmer  of  his  own, — 
His  lean  strong  arms  and  broad,  brown,  knotted 

back, 
And  his  gaunt  followers  all  like  to  him 
As  little  foxes  to  their  keen-eyed  sire. 
And  each  day,  for  a  year,  I  felt  my  way 
Down  to  the  beach,and  washed  the  healing  wound, 
And  laid  my  head  upon  the  cool  wet  sand, 
And  cried  to  Father  Sea  to  pay  my  score, 
Tenfold  redoubled,  on  the  crafty  one, 
To  drive  him  rudderless  on  outer  seas, 
To  drift  him  wide  of  port,  to  suck  his  men 
Deep  into  eddying  water-pits — to  death; 
And  then  when,  day  by  day,  his  blurring  eyes 
Had  strained  to  heart-break  for  a  sight  of  port, 
To  show  him  land,  and  then  to  strike  him  blind. 


But  peace  has  come  at  last.    My  brothers  deem, 
Because  I  rage  no  more,  that  I  am  mad, 
Because  my  sight  is  turned  upon  myself 
And  I  see  dimly  where  the  brute  has  lain 
That  made  my  heart  his  lair,  and  find  it  foul. 
I  can  not  drive  my  past  into  the  past; 
My  memory  holds,  but  I  shall  curse  no  more. 

And  often  I  forget, — when  at  my  side 

The  old  ram  crouches,  legs  beneath  him  bent, 

And  round  his  wrinkled  horns  I  grip  my  hands 

And  pillow  soft  my  face  upon  his  flank. 

Sleep  comes;  the  blind  may  sleep  as  sweet  and 

deep 
As  those  whose  eyes  are  weary  of  the  day, — 
And  at  my  side  the  ram  lies  quietly; 
He  guards  me  now,  for  once  I  guarded  him. 

And  Zeus  grants  one  delight; — when  day  is  gone, 
When  night  blinds  all,  my  sight  comes  back  to  me; 
And  I  can  see,  as  last  I  saw,  the  day — 
The  great  blue  breathing  deep— the  black-ribbed 

slag 
That  Titans  flung  from  Etna's  forge  to  cool 
Amid  the  breakers,  and  away,  beyond, 
The  coast  of  Italy.    Again  I  see 
The  hazy  hills  where  graze  my  brothers'  sheep, 
The  olive  trees  that  bow  themselves  and  peer 
Down  grassy  gullies,  and  the  timid  joy 
Of  almond  trees  in  bloom. 

When  morning  comes, 
The  ewes  unbidden  crowd  about  my  knees, 
And  with  blind  hands  grown  gentler  than  of  old 
I  milk  them  one  by  one;— then  pasturewards 
I  follow  them  who  one  time  followed  me. 

Robert  Cameron  Rogers. 
—From  "The  Wind  in  the   Clearing,  and  Other 

Poems.11 


THE  OPAL. 

Ah  !  could  I  paint  a  living  soul, 

A  human  life  with  soul  divine, 
The  mortal  wed  with  immortal, 

Where  trembling  flame  and  cloud  entwine, 

Where  passion's  lambent  fires  burn 

Upon  a  misty  spirit  shrine, 
Where  pale,  celestial  embers  yearn 

To  break  their  narrow  prison  line, 

I'd  paint  an  opal,  jewels  twin, 

Sweet  flame-kissed  face  with  azure  brow, 
Insentient  soul  by  sense  bound  in, 
"A  rose  of  fire  in  veil  of  snow !  " 

Marian  D  elan  a  Daniels. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 
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OLD  IPSWICH  TOWN. 

I  love  to  think  of  old  Ipswich  town, 

Old  Ipswich  town  in  East  Countree! 
Whence  on  the  tide  you  can  drift  down 

Through  the  long  salt  grass  to  the  wailing  sea, 
Where  the  pilgrims  anchored  off  the  bar 

Sea-worn  and  weary,  long  years  agone, 
And  dared  not  enter,  but  sailed  away, 
Till  they  landed  their  boats  in  Plymouth  bay! 

I  love  to  think  of  old  Ipswich  town! 

Harry  Main,  as  the  legend  goes,  lived  there. 
He  blasphemed  God,  so  they  tied  him  down 

With  an  iron  shovel,  at  Ipswich  bar. 
They  chained  him  down  for  a  thousand  years, — 

When  the  tides  pile  up,  to  shovel  them  back! 
So,  when  the  sea  cries,  the  villagers  say, 

II  Harry  Main  growls  at  his  work  to-day!" 

I  love  to  think  of  old  Ipswich  town! 

Where  they  locked  up  the  witches  until  the  day 
When  they   should   be  roasted  most  thoroughly 
brown 

In  Salem  village,  ten  miles  away. 
They've  moved  it  off  for  a  stable  now, 

But  there  are  the  holes  where  the  stout  jail  stood, 
And  at  night  they  say  that  over  the  holes 
You  can  see  the  ghost  of  Goody  Cowles! 

I  love  to  think  of  old  Ipswich  town! 

That  house  to  your  right  a  rod  or  more, 
Where  the  stern  old  elm  trees  seem  to  frown 

If  you  peer  too  hard  through  the  open  door — 
Sheltered  the  Regicide  judges  three, 

When  the  royal  sheriffs  were  after  them; 
And  a  queer  old  villager,  now  and  then, 
Will  swear  in  the  cellar  they're  living  again! 

I  love  to  think  of  old  Ipswich  town! 

Of  its  lingering  tales  there's  a  sadder  yet, 
That's  told  wherever  the  sea-turn  's  blown 

Over  Heartbreak  Hill's  low  paraphet. 
She  sat  on  its  brow  and  watched  the  sea; 

She  was  a  savage,  but  she  was  true; 
But  an  English  sailor  his  word  betrayed, 
And  he  broke  the  heart  of  an  Indian  maid! 

I  love  to  think  of  old  Ipswich  town! 

Where  Whitefield  preached  in  the  church  on  the 
hill, 
And  drove  out  the  Devil,  so  he  leap'd  down 

From  the  steeple-top,  and  they  show  you  still, 
Imbedded  deep  in  the  solid  rock, 

The  indelible  print  of  his  iron  hoof, 
And  tell  you  the  Devil  has  never  shown 
Face  or  hoof,  since  that  day,  in  the  honest  town. 


I  love  to  think  of  old  Ipswich  town! 

There's  a  graveyard  up  on  the  old  High  street, 
Where  ten  generations  are  looking  down 

On  the  one  that  is  toiling  at  their  feet: 
Where  the  stones  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder — like 
troops 

Drawn  up  to  repel  a  cavalry  charge: 
And  graves  have  been  dug  in  graves,  'til  the  sod 
Is  the  mold  of  good  men  gone  to  God! 

I  love  to  think  of  old  Ipswich  town! 

Old  Ipswich  town  in  the  East  Countree! 
Whence  on  the  tide  you  can  drift  down, 

Through  the  long  salt  grass,  to  the  wailing 
And  lie  all  day  on  the  glassy  beach 

And  learn  the  music  the  green  waves  teach, 
Till  at  sunset,  from  surf  and  seaweed  brown, 

You  are  pulling  back  to  Ipswich  town! 

Applbton  Morgan. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry, 


sea, 


NEW-FALLEN  SNOW. 

Who  would  know, 
If  wakened  from  the  dreams  of  night 

At  early  morning  glow, 
He  saw  the  world  about  him  bright 

With  newly  fallen  snow, 
Whether  he  woke  in  Heaven  above 

Or  on  the  earth  below, 
Whether  the  orchard  and  the  grove 

Were  fantasy  or  no  ? 

Who  would  care, 
When  seeing  all  about  him  bright 

With  jeweled  splendor  fair, 
The  pendant  branches  flashing  bright 

From  crystals  everywhere, 
Whether  the  day  succeeded  night, 

And  this  were  vision  rare, 
Whether  his  waking  to  the  sight 

Were  ordered  here  or  there  ? 

Isaac  Bassett  Choatk. 
-For  Tlie  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


IN  WISDOM'S  WAYS. 

LUKE  7:   24-35. 

The  voice  of  one  who  loudly  cries 

Along  the  wilds  untrod: 
"  Prepare  ye  in  the  wilderness 

A  highway  for  our  God. 

11  Be  every  valley  raised  amain, 

And  every  hill  made  low; 
The  crooked  straight,  the  rugged  plain, 

For  God  has  willed  it  so," 
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'Twas  not  a  reed  tossed  by  the  winds, 

Nor  one  in  raiments  soft; 
But  one  who  elevated  minds 

In  things  of  God  aloft. 

He  was  a  prophet,  yea,  and  more, 
A  messenger  of  God,  • 

Who  went  the  Savior's  face  before 
To  open  up  the  road. 

Among  the  many  sons  of  men, 

A  greater  hath  not  been; 
Be  wise  to  heed  his  message,  then, 

The  better  life  begin. 

And  may  we  not  like  men  of  old, 

The  lawyers,  Pharisees, 
To  unbelief  and  spite  still  hold, 

As  one  to  ruin  flees! 

*Tis  wisdom  we  should  all  secure, 

And  evil  all  discard: 
For  wisdom  from  above  is  pure, 

And  brings  a  sure  reward. 

Our  lives  will  truly  justify 

The  ways  of  God  to  man, 
And  as  we  rise  to  reign  on  high, 
We  will  adore  God's  plan. 

John  Vinton  Potts. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


MRS.  GOLIGHTLY. 

The  time  is  come  to  speak,  I  think: 

For  on  the  square  I  met 
My  beauteous  widow,  fresh  and  pink, 
Her  black  gown  touched  at  every  brink 

With  tender  violet; 

And  at  her  throat  the  white  crepe  lisse 

Spoke  in  a  fluffy  bow 
Of  woe  that  should  perhaps  ne'er  cease- 
(Peaceto  thy  shade,  Golightly,  peace !) 

Yet  mitigated  woe. 

In  her  soft  eye,  that  used  to  scan 
The  ground  nor  seem  to  see, 
The  hazel  legend  sweetly  ran, 
"  I  could  not  wholly  hate  a  man 
For  quite  adoring  me." 

And  when  she  drew  her  'kerchief  fine, 

A  hint  of  heliotrope, 
Its  snow  edged  with  an  inky  line 
.Exhaled, — from  which  scent  you  divine 

Through  old  regrets  new  hope. 


And  then  her  step,  so  soft  and  slow 

She  scarcely  seemed  to  lift 
From  off  the  sward  her  widowed  toe, — 
One  year,  one  little  year  ago  ! — 

So  soft  yet,  yet  so  swift; 

Then,  too,  her  blush,  her  side  glance  coy, 

Tell  me  in  easy  Greek 
(I  wonder  could  her  little  boy 
Prove  source  of  serious  annoy  ?) 
The  time  has  come  to  speak. 

Gertrude  Hall. 
-From  "Allegretto." 


THE  FISHERMAN. 

The  fisherman  rocks  in  his  shell  of  a  boat, 

The  fisherman  sturdy  and  brave, 
And  day  after  day,  on  the  ocean  afloat, 

He  rides  on  the  foam-crested  wave. 

And  sometimes  he  carries  a  tiny  white  sail, 
And  sometimes  he  bends  to  the  oar, 

And  often  is  borne  on  the  breath  of  the  gale 
His  song  floating  back  to  the  shore. 

The  fisherman's  wife  in  the  cottage  sits  down, 
With  her  little  brown  babe  on  her  knee, 

And  sometimes  she  glances  with  smile  or  with  frown 
On  the  children  who  sport  by  the  sea; 

But  often  she  turns  with  a  far-reaching  gaze 
To  the  distant  dim  speck  on  the  wave, 

The  treacherous  wave  which  so  often  betrays 
And  proves  but  the  fisherman's  grave. 

The  children  climb  up  on  the  rocks  in  the  sand 

And  wait  for  the  incoming  tide, 
All  ready  and  eager,  with  basket  in  hand, 

The  fisherman  spoils  to  divide. 

And  never  a  charm  doth  the  fisherman  lack 

To  capture  the  shy,  shining  fish, 
He  trolls  and  he  angles  for  blue  and  for  the  black, 

And  lands  them  alike  in  his  dish. 

To  the  fishers  of  old  came  the  Savior  of  men, 
As  they  mended  their  nets  by  the  sea, 

He  called  to  them  tenderly,  once  and  again, 
"  Leave  them  all,  and  come,  follow  thou  me." 

The  fisherman  still  hear  His  voice  by  the  sea. 
For  He  speaks  to  them  ever  as  then, 

"  Come  follow  ye  me,  my  disciples  to  be, 
And  ye  shall  be  fishers  of  men." 

Mary  B.  Clarke. 

— From  "Autumn  Leaves." 
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OUTWARD  BOUND. 

I  leave  behind  me  the  elm-shadowed  square 
And  carven  portals  of  the  silent  street, 
And  wander  on  with  listless,  vagrant  feet 

Through  seaward-leading  alleys,  till  the  air 

Smells  of  the  sea,  and  straightway  then  the  care 
Slips  from  my  heart,  and  life  once  more  is  sweet 
At  the  lane's  ending  lie  the  white-winged  fleet. 

O  restless  Fancy,  whither  wouldst  thou  fare  ? 

Here  are  brave  pinions  that  shall  take  thee  far — 
Gaunt  hulks  of  Norway;  ships  of  red  Ceylon; 
Slim-masted  lovers  of  the  blue  Azores! 

'Tis  but  an  instant  hence  to  Zanzibar, 
Or  to  the  regions  of  the  Midnight  Sun; 
Ionian  Isles  are  thine,  and  all  the  fairy  shores! 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

— Pall  Mall  Magazine ;  October y  1894. 


PUEBLO. 


The  Arkansaw  forever, 

With  its  waters  of  unrest, 
Shall  trail  the  course  of  empire 

To  the  Pittsburg  of  the  West, 
With  furnace  roar  and  smelters'  flow 

Of  seething  molten  ore, 
And  mines  of  coal  and  tons  of  steel, 

And  cattle  kings  galore. 

In  the  basin  in  the  valley, 

In  the  pathway  traced  by  fate, 
From  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 

And  glowing  Golden  Gate, 
Sits  this  city  of  Pueblo, 

With  skies  of  Syrian  sheen, 
Encircled  by  the  treasure  hills, 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Queen. 

Not  of  thy  skies  so  clear  and  pure, 

Of  canon,  cave  or  glen, 
Of  cataract  or  grass  or  flower, 

Or  armied  workingmen, 
Of  long  lost  races — idols  rude 

Of  shrines  forever  broken, 
Or  Colorado's  golden  stores 

Are  memories  unspoken. 

No,  not  of  gold  or  silver, 

Of  mines,  or  ranch  or  plain, 
Nor  mystic  scenes  of  fairy-land, 

Cometh  the  weird  refrain, 
Which  sings  to  the  heart  its  music, 

And  the  voice  doth  ever  call 
To  the  mind,  the  forms  of  those  who  wait 

Where  mountain  shadows  fall. 


And  these  voices  o'er  Pueblo, 

How  strange  that  it  should  be 
That  the  circle  of  the  mountains 

Draws  wondrous  near  to  me, 
From  their  treasures  heaped  and  shining, 

And  their  gems  beyond  compare, 
In  the  valley  of  the  Fountain, 

Where  the  gentle  murmurs  are. 

From  Green  Horn's  vistaed  summits, 

From  blue  capped  Peaks  of  Spain 
There  cometh  o'er  Pueblo 

The  gentle,  low  refrain — 
Across  the  verdured  Mesa, 

In  the  sunny-laden  air. 
The  echoes  from  the  ranges 

Are  floating  in  a  prayer. 

And  the  hills  beyond  Pueblo, 

How  near  to  me  they  seem! 
The  snow  that  lies  upon  their  sides, 

I  see  its  distant  gleam, 
And  nearer  still  and  nearer 

Shall  Sangre  de  Cristo  shine 
Whose  shadows  fall  this  starry  night 

On  other  eyes  than  mine. 

Eyes  turned  in  earnest  longing 

On  the  ever  wooing  peak 
With  a  strangeness  overcoming 

And  words  they  can  not  speak, 
Where  flows  the  Fountain  River 

In  its* currents  to  the  sea, 
Those  eyes  in  far  Pueblo 

Are  near  and  dear  to  me. 

Charles  H.  Collins. 
-From  "The  New  Year  Comes,  My  Lady." 


A  TRIPLET  OF  QUARTRA1NS. 

POETRY. 

To  deftly  do  what  many  dimly  think; 

To  fund  a  feeling  for  the  world  to  borrow; 
To  turn  a  tear  to  printer's  ink; 

To  make  a  sonnet  of  a  sorrow. 

EGO-THEISM. 

This  trouble  seems  to  be 

Chief  in  theology; 
Each  thinks  the  hymn  should  be —    . 

"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  EVIL. 

The  rake  upon  a  wanton  wastes  the  wiles 

Which  dazzle  innocence; 
The  nettle  guards  itself;  the  lily  smiles 
Unheedful  of  defense. 

J.  Edmund  V.  Cook. 
-From  "  A  Patch  of  Pansiest 


A  NIGHT'S  REBELLION. 

Strong  in  my  heart  old  memories  wake 
To-night ! 
Live  on  my  lips  dead  kisses  burn, 
Hot  to  my  eyes  wept  tears  return, 
Forgotten  throbs  my  pulses  shake 
To-night. 

Love  is  avenged, — my  buried  love — 
To-night; 
The  weakling  Present  slips  away, 
The  giant  Past  alone  has  sway, — 
Potential  as  the  gods  above, 
To-night ! 

And  let  him  reign  !    I'll  hold  my  soul 
To-night 
In  glad  fief  to  this  mighty  Past: 
My  false  allegiance  off  I  cast, 
Deny  the  Present's  petty  toll 
To-night. 

Take  royally,  great  Past,  my  king, 
To-night ! 
To-morrow's  sun  may  thee  unthrone, 
But  eyes,  lips,  heart,  all  that  I  own 
Of  treasure, — I  before  thee  fling 
To-night ! 

Leonora  Beck. 
■  Traveler's  Record,  September,  1894. 


A  LITTLE  HAND. 

Perhaps  there  are  tenderer,  sweeter  things 
Somewhere  in  the  sun-bright  land; 

But  I  thank  the  Lord  for  his  blessings 
And  the  clasp  of  a  little  hand. 

A  little  hand  that  softly  stole 

Into  my  own  that  day, 
When  I  needed  the  touch  that  I  loved  so  much 

To  strengthen  me  on  the  way. 


Softer  it  seemed  than  the  softest  down 
On  the  breast  of  the  gentlest  dove; 

But  its  timid  press  and  its  faint  caress 
Were  strong  in  the  strength  of  love! 

It  seemed  to  say  in  a  strange,  sweet  way: 

"  I  love  you  and  understand," 
And  calmed  my  fears  as  my  hot,  heart  tears 

Fell  over  that  little  hand. 


Perhaps  there  are  tenderer,  sweeter  things 

Somewhere  in  the  sun-bright  land; 
But  I  thank  the  Lord  for  his  blessings, 
And  the  clasp  of  a  little  hand. 

Frank  L.  Stanton. 
-From  "Songs  of  the  Soil." 


ON  SKATES. 

Spurning  the  ice  with  ringing  heel, 
With  circle,  saunter,  curve  and  wheel, 
We  sped  on  glittering  blades  of  steel. 

The  burnished  lake  was  all  aglow 
With  sunlight  mirrored  from  below, 
And  ermined  banks  of  dazzling  snow. 

From  icy-coated  twigs  and  stems 
A  million  scintillating  gems 
Outsparkled  kingly  diadems. 

The  biting  air  was  cold  and  keen, 

The  shimmering  ice  was  clear  and  clean 

And  shone  with  a  resplendent  sheen. 

Iris  and  I  were  hand  in  hand, 
Iris  in  muff  and  tippet  grand, 
The  loveliest  lady  in  the  land. 

The  glory  of  her  golden  hair 
In  shining  tresses  soft  and  fair 
Tossed  lightly  on  the  frosty  air. 

11  Catch  me,"  she  said,  and  fled  away, 
With  merry  laughter  sweet  and  gay; 
With  desperate  speed,  oh  happy  day, 

With  hungry  heart  and  hurry  vast, 
On  flashing  steel— at  last!  at  last! 
I  caught  the  sprite  and  held  her  fast. 

The  lovely,  glowing,  panting  prize! 
She  blushed  and  pouted,  maiden-wise, 
The  while  I  kissed  her  lips  and  eyes! 

David  L.  Proudfit. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 
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JUNE. 

Hail,  lovely  Queen!    In  regal  state 

Thou  sittest  on  thy  throne, 
In  all  thy  matchless  beauty  robed, 

In  majesty  thine  own! 
Among  the  ever  moving  train 

Thou  hast  the  foremost  place, 
And  loveliest  been  since  blushing  earth 

First  saw  its  Maker's  face. 

I  hear  thy  whispers  in  the  trees, 

So  faint  and  yet  so  clear; 
I  catch  the  freshness  of  the  breeze, 

And  know  that  thou  art  here; 
The  unseen  fragrance  of  thy  flowers 

Is  wafted  to  my  sense, 
And,  standing  with  uncovered  head, 

I  own  the  recompense. 

Serenely  o'er  thy  queenly  brow 

I  see  thine  incense  rise, 
And  shower  its  benedictions  down 

From  thy  o'erburdened  skies. 
Thus  every  nerve  of  mind  and  sense 

To  beauty  is  attune, 
While  summer  bows  her  princely  head 

To  kiss  the  robe  of  June. 

MlLLEN  SANFORD  GREENE. 

-From  "Around  the  Hearth  and  Other  Poems" 


A  REMINISCENCE. 

What  music  haunts  the  night 

With  its  enchanting  spell  ? 
Is  it  a  song  in  flight, 
Sped  from  some  starlit  height, 
Its  earthly  goal 
A  poet's  soul, 
O  breezes,  can  you  tell  ? 

In  steady,  rhythmic  flow 
Its  measures  come  and  go, 
Now  near,  now  far,  and  low: 
What  is  it,  do  you  know  ? 

Ah,  me,  how  sweet  it  is, 

Yet  hath  it  pathos,  too, 
As  do  all  harmonies, 
All  the  weird  mysteries, 
Soft,  incomplete, 
With  phantom  feet 
Flitting  the  night-world  through. 

Whence  comes  the  mystic  song 
Whose  rapturous  tones  do  throng 


The  hour?  Can  it  belong 

To  earth  ?    That  seemeth  wrong! 

The  children  of  the  night 

Mayhap  do  voice  their  joy; 
Elfin  and  fay  and  sprite, 
In  the  pale  flashing  light 
By  fireflies  made 
'Neath  greenwood  shade, 
An  eerie  choir,  and  coy! 

Or,  haply,  Ariel  wakes 

His  flute  to  melody 
Where  yonder,  'midst  the  brakes, 
Some  merry  band  betakes 
Itself  to  dance 
Until  day  glance, 
"  Footing  it  cunningly ! " 

Nay,  it  is  none  of  these, 

But  a  far  village  bell 
Chiming  Day's  litanies 
That,  spent  with  weariness, 
Flies  to  Night's  breast, 
Seeking  for  rest, 
Bidding  the  world  farewell. 

How  oft  at  eventide 

In  other,  earlier  days, 
When  swift,  dark  shadows  hied 
O'er  wood  and  meadows  wide, 
It  came  to  me, 
That  melody, 
Came  like  a  hymn  of  praise! 

O,  bell,  O,  moonlit  hour, 

I  never  can  forget 
Your  subtle,  soothing  power, 
Nor  star,  nor  dew-wet  flower 
Whose  breath  and  light 
Made  glad  the  night, 
They  'bide  in  memory  yet. 

Sarah  Louise  Morris. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry, 


THE  TOWN  OF  BABYVILLE. 

It's  the  dearest  town,  the  fairest  town,  the  prettiest 
town  to  me, 

Of  all  the  towns  in  all  the  lands,  this  side  or  'cross 
the  sea; 

It's  sunshine  there,  and  moonshine  there,  an  star- 
shine  all  the  time, 

And  it's  never  cold,  and  none  get  old,  in  its  lovely 
summer  clime. 
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There's  never  a  ghost  or  a  goblin  there,  and  sin  was 

never  known, 
And  no  one  ever  had  a  pain,  or  heard  a  neighbor 

groan; 
And  the  birds  sing  always,  night  and  day,  in  fact 

they're  never  still, 
In  this  airy,  fairy,  darling  place,  the  town  of  Baby- 

ville. 

The  stores  are  full  of  sweetmeats,  and  they're  sold 

for  just  a  song; 
The  hobby-horses  in  the  street  are  free  the  whole 

day  long; 
The  band  plays  every  afternoon,  there's  fire- works 

every  night, 
And  all  the  babies  toddle  out  to  see  the  glorious 

sight; 
You  kiss  them  as  you  meet  them,  and  they  kiss  you 

when  you  go, 
And  dap  their  hands,  and  shout  with  glee,  to  see 

you  at  their  show; 
The  doctor  died  last  summer  and  is  resting  o'er 

the  hill, 
For  none  get  sick,  they  haven't  time,  in  the  town 

of  Babyville. 

The  houses  are  of  ginger-bread,  the  fences  are  of 
cake; 

The  river's  full  of  lemonade,  and  a  big  panada 
lake; 

You  eat  whenever  hungry,  and  you  drink  when- 
ever dry, 

And  pay  your  board  in  kisses— that  surely  isn't 
high; 

But  if  you  want  to  live  there,  you  have  to  pay  a 
toll; 

Some  pay  it  very  readily,  some  can't,  to  save  their 
soul; 

It's  not  in  gold  or  silver,  nor  yet  a  paper  bill, 

It's  just  to  bring  a  baby  to  the  town  of  Babyville. 

You  can  live  with  us  forever  if  a  baby  comes  along, 
We  want  another  sunny  face,  another  voice  in  song, 
For  we  all  sing  in  our  village  from  the  book  of 

Mother  Goose, 
And  it  takes  a  babe  to  teach  you  how  to  let  your 

voice  loose. 
So  if  you  think  of  coming,  just  send  your  name 

along, 
And  tell  us  when  the  baby  came,  and  if  it's  well 

and  strong, 
And  tell  us  when  to  meet  you,  we'll  be  waiting  by 

the  mill, 
Where  the  band  will  play  you  welcome  to  the  town 

of  Babyville. 


God  bless  us  all  and  keep  us!  What  heavy  hearts 

there'd  be, 
If  all  these  little  darlings  should  be  lost  to  you  and 

me; 
There  would  never  be  a  sunny  day  in  all  the  wide, 

wide  land, 
And  all  the  skies  above  us  with  clouds  could  but^be 

spanned; 
But  God  is  good,  stop  worrying,  and  join  me  in  a 

song, 
Here's  life  and  love  and  sunshine  to  the  babies, 

weak  and  strong, 
Let's  cuddle  down  beside  them,  and  rest  content, 

until 
God  calls  us  up  to  heaven  from  the  town  of  Baby- 
ville. 

Lou  J.  Beau cham p. 
—  The  New  York  Voice,  1894. 


THE  BRIDAL. 

She  walks  in  beauty  down  the  world 

To  meet  her  lover  in  the  west. 
O  happy,  timid,  beauteous  day, 

Thy  head  will  soon  be  on  his  breast. 

Her  eyes  are  heaven's  azure  depths ; 

The  still  white  cloud  her  veil  shall  be ; 
Her  voice's  music  is  a  wind 

That  whispers  low  in  melody. 

Her  brow  is  of  the  early  dawn  ; 

Her  hair  is  of  the  radiant  light 
That  falls  in  golden  splendor  down 

Behind  her  veil's  soft-misted  white. 

The  night,  her  lover  in  the  west, 
With  starry  eyes,  doth  wait  his  bride, 

And  stretches  up  his  shadowy  arms 
To  draw  her  gently  to  his  side. 

She  stoops  her  lips  to  touch  his  brow  ; 

Her  head  sinks  low  upon  his  breast ; 

The  pure  red  wine — the  bridal  wine — 

Is  poured  from  all  the  crimson  west. 

Stuart  Livingstone. 
-From  "In  Various  Moods.1* 


THE  SADDEST  HOUR. 

I  think  the  saddest  hour  is  when  we  find 
Some  measure  of  our  grief  has  worn  away, 
That  with  more  fortitude,  we  can  survey 

Our  shattered  hopes,  find  something  left  behind, 

Now  that  the  bigger  tears  have  ceased  to  blind 
With  misty  veil,  that  black  has  turned  to  gray 
Before  we  knew,  and  here  and  there  a  stray 

Sunbeam  peeps  through,  to  make  the  soul  resigned. 
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This  is  the  saddest  hour  it  seems  to  me, 

Because  the  heart  can  offer  no  defense, 
But  humbly  owns  its  weak  inconstancy, 
Holds  grief  with  clinging  fingers,  and  laments 
That  sorrow  only  lingers  for  awhile, 
Then  fades  away  before  God's  loving  smile  ! 

Isabel  Richey. 
—From  "A  Harp  of  the  West:' 


SONNET. 


I  would  I  had  been  born  in  nature's  day, 
When  man  was  in  the  world  a  wide-eyed  boy, 
And  clouds  of  sorrow  crossed  his  sky  of  joy 

To  scatter  dewdrops  on  the  buds  of  May. 

Then  could  he  work  and  love  and  fight  and  pray, 
Nor  heartsick  grow  in  fortune's  long  employ. 
Mighty  to  build  and  ruthless  to  destroy, 

He  lived,  while  masked  death  unquestioned  lay. 

Now  ponder  we  the  ruins  of  the  years, 

And  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  boasted  gain; 
No  unsung  bacchanal  can  charm  our  ears 

And  lead  our  dances  to  the  woodland  fane, 
No  hope  of  heaven  sweeten  our  few  tears 

And  hush  the  importunity  of  pain. 

George  Santavana. 
— From  "Sonnets  and  Other  Poems:' 


LETHE. 


There  is  a  scent  of  roses  and  spilt  wine 

Between  the  moonlight  and  the  laurel  coppice; 
The  marble  idol  glimmers  on  its  shrine, 

White  as  a  star,  among  a  heaven  of  poppies. 
Here  all  my  life  lies  like  a  spilth  of  wine. 
There  is  a  mouth  of  music  like  a  lute, 

A  nightingale  that  singeth  to  one  flower; 
Between  the  falling  flower  and  the  fruit, 

When  love  hath  died,  the  music  of  an  hour. 

To  sit  alone  with  memory  and  a  rose; 

To  dwell  with  shadows  of  whilom  romances; 
To  make  one  hour  of  a  year  of  woes, 

And  walk  on  starlight,  in  ethereal  trances, 
With  one  fair  face  white  as  a  moon- white  rose: 
To  win  from  music's  body  and  the  bud's 

A  spirit  and  an  essence  of  sweet  fire, 
Between  the  heart-beat's  burning  and  the  blood's, 

Is  part  of  love  and  of  the  dream's  desire. 

There  is  a  song  to  silence  and  the  stars 

From  virgin  lips  a  first  love's  passion  parches; 
And  down  the  stream  of  night,  like  nenuphars, 


The  tossing  fires  of  their  cedar  torches. 
Here  all  my  life  dreams  lonely  as  the  stars. 
Shall  not  one  hour  of  all  those  hours  suffice 

For  resignation,  God  hath  given  as  dower? 
Between  the  summons  and  the  sacrifice 

One  hour  of  love,  the  eternity  of  an  hour  ? 

The  shrine  is  shattered,  and  the  bird  is  gone; 

Dark  is  the  house  of  music  and  of  bridal; 
The  stars  are  stricken,  and  the  storm  sweeps  on; 

White,  'neath  a  wreck  of  roses,  lies  the  idol, 
Sad  as  the  memory  of  a  joy  that's  gone. 
To  dwell  with  slumber  while  the  fingers  kiss 

To  dreams  one  last  chord  of  love's  broken  lyre, 
Between  remembering  and  forgetting,  this 

Is  part  of  life  and  of  the  world's  desire. 

Madison  Cawein. 
— From  " Intimations  of  the  Beautiful  and  Poems:9 


A  PERFECT  TIME. 

If  all  my  heaven  should  suddenly  breathe  stars, 
And  all  my  way  a-sudden  burn  with  flowers, 
If  from  the  fleet,  star-footed,  rose-limbed  hours, 
Wing-shook,  the  rosy  down  of  joy  which  bars 
Out  the  fierce  day  whose  garish  splendor  jars, 
Should  drift  around  me  softly  as  snow  showers, 
Pure  as  the  dawn  which  crept  through  Eden's 
bowers 
O'er  Eve's  white  bosom  free  of  tempest  scars, 
Oh  !  soft  as  slumber  to  the  eyelids  then, 

Oh  !  sweet  as  kisses  to  the  lips  of  love, 
Might  come  the  bliss  of  giving  other  men 

The  strength  now  self-absorbed  in  dreaming  of 
The  joys  that  only  come  with  phanton  feet 
To  walk  the  brain  in  dream-light  pale  and  sweet 


But  if  an  angel,  floating  from  the  skies, 
Flower-like  within  his  dawn-white  robe  should 

fold 
That  perfect  time,  and,  stooping  to  me,  hold 

It  forth  and  murmur,  "  Thine !  but  be  thou  wise, 

For  thou  must  pay  its  price;  when  in  thee  dies 
All  memory  of  evil,  suffering,  bold 
Injustice,  struggle  and  the  bitter  cold 

Of  human  selfishness,  thine  is  the  prize: " 
Then  like  an  angel  wounded  with  the  light, 

I  should  shrink  back  and  answer,  "  Keep  thy  gift; 

Rich  memories  feed  the  spirit,  and  uplift 
It  and  unfold  it  like  a  blossom  white, 

With  all  life's  elements,  not  bliss  alone, 

And  man's  profoundest  joy  is  to  have  known." 
Blanche  Fearing, 

— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry, 
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THE  ORGANIST'S  BRIDE. 

She  stands  by  the  window,  silent 

As  noontide  skies  asleep, 
Or  the  hidden  heart  of  the  ocean 

In  its  sunless  caverns  deep. 

In  the  gathering  dusk  she  dreameth, 

But  lo!  as  I  softly  come 
To  her  side,  she  shyly  waketh, — 

No  longer  still  and  dumb, 

But  answering  swift  the  pressure 
Of  a  hand  she  has  learned  to  love, 

She  whispers  in  accents  tender 
As  the  cooing  of  a  dove, 

And  I  feel  her  dear  heart  throbbing 

And  the  quiver  in  her  voice, 
As  it  swells  to  stronger  yearning 

And  bids  my  soul  rejoice. 

Am  I  sad  ?  her  low,  sweet  cadence 

Is  the  echo  of  my  grief; 
Is  my  soul  upborne  with  rapture  ? 

She  exults  in  my  relief. 

Till  death  do  us  part,  my  darling, 
For  better  or  worse,  good  or  ill, 
Thy  voice  shall  make  music  around  me, 
I'll  love  thee,  cherish  thee  still. 

Willis  Boyd  Allen. 
— For  7%e  Magazine  of  Poetry, 


THE  SONG. 

These  be  the  days  ! 
And  like  them  there  be  others  none  on  earth, 
Nor  in  the  fancy,  neither  in  the  dreams, 
Nor  pictured  visions  of  the  sons  of  men  ; 
Nor  do  the  glimpses  of  that  after-world, 
Which  longing  souls  have  imaged  to  their  eyes, 
Hold,  in  their  gifts  of  beauty,  promised  hope 
Of  days  that  are  more  fair. 

These  be  the  days ! 
When,  pale  and  wan,  among  the  unseen  stars, 
The  waning  moon  sinks  through  the  sun-lit  haze, 
That  spreads  upon  the  western  morning  sky, 
Like  some  celestial  urn,  divinely  wrought, 
Which  angels'  hands  let  slowly  down  to  earth 
To  lift  the  soul  of  Summer  back  to  heaven. 

These  be  the  days ! 
In  which  the  Wind,  that  wailing  troubadour, 
Whose  soul  is  in  his  song,  comes  by  the  fields 
Of  tawny  gray,  which  flank  the  golden  hills, 
And  by  the  streams,  where  stand  the  wistful  willows, 
And  through  the  forest,  singing  as  he  comes. 


Now  sinking  low 
The  long-drawn  cadence  dips  beside  the  merge 
of  some  dim  plain. 

Now  wild  and  sweet 
The  music  wakes,  and  lifts  the  trailing  chords, 
All  idly  dallying  with  the  whispering  reeds, 
And  sweeps  the  fretwork  of  the  rising  ground 
In  long  harmonious  swells  of  melody. 

Robert  Burns  Wilson. 
—From  "Chant  of  a  Woodland  Spirit:* 


IN  A  LULL  IN  THE  SPLENDORS  OF 
BRAHMS. 

In  a  lull  in  the  splendors  of  Brahms, 

When  the  passionate  wail  of  the  flute, 

Struck  dumb  by  the  stroke  of  the  drums, 

Like  the  voice  of  a  child  sank  mute: 

In  the  second  'twixt  thunder  and  thunder, 

In  the  hush  ere  the  wild  music  came, 

My  soul  flew  far  to  the  plain 

Where  the  blue  sky  arched,  and  wide  land  under 

Rolled  a  sea  of  grasses  and  growing  grain. 

I  lay  in  the  reeds  of  the  prairie, 

In  the  hush  of  the  night,  and  I  heard 

The  wandering  wind,  swift  and  wary, 

Slipping  by  in  the  grass  like  a  snake. 

Faint  clouds  floated  high  in  the  air, — 

A  lone  wolf  howled  on  a  swell, — 

A  bird  in  the  grass  seemed  to  tremble  and  wake, 

And  sent  on  the  chimes  of  the  crickets  afloat, 

A  clear  and  most  marvelous  note 

That  lay  in  the  ear  like  a  prayer. 

The  dim  moon  set, 

The  wolf  ceased  his  cry, 
Overhead  the  far  meteors  streamed  redly, 
And  dropped  down  the  dark 
Southern  dome  of  the  sky, — 
The  chime  of  the  hid  cricket  stopped 
As  if  awed  by  strange  sounds  in  the  ,air, 
And  then,  as  I  waited  in  trance  of  desire, 
With  throbbing  shut  eyes, 

The  ear  was  aware 
Of  stir  in  the  wide  waste  of  grasses;  a  glare 
Overshot  the  gray  East  with  red  fire, — 
With  swelling  vague  clamor, 

Swift  beat  and  shrill  blare, 
Back  to  the  hearing  the  deep  music  came, 
As  out  of  the  darkness  a  vast  army  comes, 

Roaring  like  wind  and  wild  flame 

To  burst  in  the  thunder  of  drums! 

Hamlin  Garland. 
— From  "Prairie  Songs.** 
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DISSECTION. 

As  men  grow  callous  on  the  battle  field, 

So,  when,  that  nature's  law  be  clear  revealed, 

A  corpse,  late  all  aglow  with  vigorous  life, 

Comes  to  be  carved  by  cold  dissecting  knife, 

One  loses  soon  the  unnerving  sense  of  awe. 

Yet  at  our  school  a  subject  once  I  saw, 

The  hand  of  veteran  surgeon  might  have  stayed. 

I  think  that  evening  we  were,  all,  afraid. 

Five  at  my  table  for  position  drew  ; 
The  head  fell  mine,  its  cover  off  I  threw. 
We  saw  a  girl,  a  maid  scarce  seventeen, 
Dead  but  a  week,  no  more,  and  fair  and  clean. 
Her  bonnie  hair  braided  each  side  came  down, 
Tied  with  blue  ribbon,  locks  of  golden  brown. 
Her  soft  skin  all  unmarred.    So  had  the  grave 
And  ghouPs-hook  sought  that  purity  to  save. 

Moving  with  care  the  silken  band  that  bound 
Her  slender  throat,  a  locket  there  I  found. 
A  woman's  face  was  pictured  in  one  lid, 
Sweet,  motherly,  with  eyes  that  seeming  chid  ; 
The  other  held  strange  words  for  one  so  mild: 

II  God  do  with  them  as  they  with  thee  my  child  ; 
— Mother."    The  locket  back  we  laid, 

And  left  that  corpse  untouched.    We  were  afraid  ! 

Margaret  A.  Logan. 
— From  ' f  Sweet  A/yssum1 ' 


THE  SHIP  THAT  WAS  NAUGHT  TO  ME. 

When  here  one  day  I  was  strolling, 
A  ship  went  out  to  sea 

With  her  half-furled  sails 

In  the  favoring  gales, 
But  the  ship  was  naught  to  me. 
Whose  hand  the  helm  was  controlling 
I  neither  knew  nor  dreamed; 

But  I  watched  her  go 

With  a  motion  slow, 
As  if  loth  to  sail  she  seemed. 

What  kept  the  sails  from  expanding 
To  catch  the  joyous  breeze, 
When  the  ship  was  manned, 
For  a  distant  land 
O'er  the  wild  and  surging  seas  ? 
The  brawny  sailors  were  standing 
Together  on  the  deck, 
That  the  friends  on  shore 
They  might  see  once  more, 
For  they  thought  of  storms  and  wreck. 


O,  hearts  that  sorrowed  in  parting, 
My  heart  was  sad  for  you! 

For  I  felt  the  power 

Of  a  stormy  hour, 
And  your  boding  thoughts  I  knew; 
I  saw  your  tears  which  were  starting; 
I  had  no  ship  at  sea, 

But  I  softly  prayed, 

11  Let  the  storm  be  stayed, 
Though  the  ship  is  naught  to  me! " 

The  waves  roll  in  from  the  ocean 
And  break  upon  the  shore; 
But  the  plaintive  moan, 
And  the  wailing  tone, 
I  can  scarcely  hear  them  more, 
For  rapt  and  joyous  emotion 
Fills  all  my  heart  to-day, 
As  the  ship  I  see, 
Which  was  naught  to  me, 
Sailing  homeward  up  the  bay. 

Jane  Maria  Read. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


A  BALLAD  OF  THE  FLAG. 

Our  brave  flag  floats  a  glory  in  the  sky; 

It  represents  our  country  glad  and  free; 
Joy  to  the  heart  and  beauty  to  the  eye, 

It  speaks  of  power  and  peace  and  liberty; 

In  it  we  read  our  grand  old  history. 
For  every  star  and  stripe  its  story  tells, 
And  rings  in  memory's  tower  sweet  chiming  bells, 

That  say,  "Through  war  and  peace  we  won  our 
gain!" 
Then  like  a  chorus  loud  it  peals  and  swells: 

"  Freedom  and  peace  for  man  it  shall  maintain!" 

It  lead  the  fathers  oppression  to  defy, 
It  won  for  them  the  freeman's  victory; 

In  rebellion's  cloud,  like  eagle,  it  did  fly, 
Until  as  one  the  States  to  stand  agree, 
And  now  this  symbol  far  and  wide  we  see, 

As  one  that  evermore  in  hope  excels; 

From  out  our  midst  it  every  ill  expels, 
And  has  all  summer  good  attend  its  train; 

On  sea  and  shore,  o'er  all  our  hills  and  dells, 
Freedom  and  peace  for  man  it  will  maintain! 

On  fort  it  floats;  to  guard  it  we  would  die; 

On  every  school-house  may  it  always  be; 
Children,  salute  it  as  you  pass  by, 

Acknowledgment  of  love  and  courtesy; 

As  flowers  blossom  in  the  summer  lea, 
So  to  our  hearts  it  brings  July's  sweet  spell, 
And  where  it  waves,  we  know  that  all  is  well, 
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As  earth  is  blest  where  sunshine  falls  and  rain; 
It  is  the  freeman's  pride  and  citadel, 
Freedom  and  peace  for  man  it  will  maintain! 

Guard  well  the  flag,  to  bless  us  where  we  dwell; 
Guard  well  the  flag,  that  none  its  honor  sell, 

Ne'er  let  its  folds  be  sullied  with  disdain; 
Stand  watchman  by  its  side  as  sentinel: 

Freedom  and  peace  for  man  it  shall  maintain! 
William  Brunton. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


THE  FINDING  OF  A  STAR. 

A  student  of  the  stars,  grave-eyed  and  mild, 
Had  wedded  one  who  seemed  in  years  a  child; 

And  loved  her  well,  yet  each  successive  even 
He  climbed  on  high  to  watch  the  stars  in  heaven. 

And  she,  unused  to  dreary  hours  alone, 

Pined  for  the  cheer  that  should  have  been  her  own; 

And  coaxed  him,  first  in  wilful,  childish  way, 
To  leave  the  stars  and  look  on  her,  to  stay 

At  her  sweet  bidding;  and  the  task  she  set 
At  fist  seemed  easy  to  his  love,  and  yet 

Ere  long,  as  yearns  the  sailor  for  the  main, 
So  yearned  he  for  his  starlit  watch  again. 

She  read  the  restless  meaning  in  his  face, 

And  strove  no  more  to  keep  him  from  his  place; 

But  creeping  softly  up  the  tower  stair, 

Like  one  who  treads  where  meek  saints  are  at  prayer, 

Knelt  child-like  at  his  feet,  through  vigils  dim 
Content  that  she  might  share  his  watch  with  him. 

He  seldom  heard  her  step,  or  turned  his  eye 
From  its  fixed  gaze,  but  when  her  gentle  sigh 

Roused  him,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head: 
She  was  his  star  on  earth,  he  smiling  said. 

And  ere  she  said,  half  pouting,  "Would  I  were 
A  star  in  Heaven,"  his  thought  had  turned  from  her, 

And  wrapped  in  contemplation  of  the  spheres, 
He  never  saw  her  soft  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

Then  did  the  child-like  plaint  within  her  soul 
School  her  to  women's  patient  self-control, 

And  watching  oft  till  night  grew  into  morn, 
She  chid  her  heart  with  womanly  self-scorn. 

"  Can  science,  or  philosophy,  or  art, 

No  conquest  gain  but  that  some  woman's  heart 

"  Must  bleed  for  it  ?    Shall  no  man  dare  to  seek 
New  knowledge  lest  it  blanch  some  woman's  cheek? 


"  God  says  unto  the  man,     '  Live  thou  and  know!  • 
But  to  the  woman's  heart  he  says  not  so, 

"  But  bnly  •  Live  and  Love ! '    Is  that  love  best 
Which  seeks  to  turn  from  any  noble  quest 

"  The  one  beloved  ?  Nay,  true  love,  free  from  blame, 
Uplifts  its  object  to  all  noble  aim; 

"  And  since  to  love  is  all  my  woman's  part, 

Let  me  love  well.    Be  still,  my  wayward  heart ! " 

Yet  day  by  day  there  faded  from  her  face 
The  old  glad  light,  and  in  her  smile  the  trace 

Of  something  like  to  sadness  came,  yet  none 
Discerned  the  change;  poor  flower  that  lacked  the 
sun ! 

Then  came  a  time  when  her  step  fell  no  more 
Upon  the  stair,  yet,  lovely  as  before, 

She  strove  to  hide  her  weakness  from  his  sight, 
And  asked  him  of  the  stars;  and  when  the  night 

Would  come,  she  ever  bade  him  as  of  old 
Keep  his  long  watch;  and  when  at  last  he  told 

With  ardor  like  some  boy's  of  how  he  sought 
For  a  new  star,  and  told  how  all  the  thought 

Of  men  like  him  was  turned  to  that  one  sphere, 
Unseen  but  guessed,  and  told  his  deadly  fear 

That  some  more  watchful,  or  some  keener  eye 
Would  first  discern  its  soft  rays  in  the  sky, 

And  so  snatch  from  him  an  immortal  name, 

She  smiled,  and  bade  him  seek  for  her  that  fame. 

And  then  one  eve  she  told  of  a  sweet  dream 
That  she  had  known,  in  which  her  soul  did  seem 

A  beauteous  star,  and  it  had  won  his  gaze, 
And  it  had  blest  him  with  its  gentle  rays; 

And  he  had  mused,  * '  Like  some  pure  child  is  she ! ' ' 
And  smiled  upon  the  quaint,  sweet  fantasy. 

So  all  night  long  he  eager  vigil  kept; 
All  night  below  she  lay  as  if  she  slept, 

Save  when  those  watching  saw  her  pale  lips  move 
In  prayer:     "  Lord  grant  the  wish  of  him  I  love! " 

And  at  the  dawn  there  came  a  solemn  tread 
Upon  the  stair,  "  Peace  !  for  thy  love  is  dead ! " 

And  at  that  moment,  in  the  sky  afar, 
There  flashed  upon  his  sight  another  star ! 

Kate  Tucker  Goode. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Oh!  sweetest  singer  of  the  band 

Our  Alma  Mater  bore, 
To  stir  the  pulse,  or  nerve  the  arm 

To  battle  at  the  fore, 

When  for  the  right  thy  trumpet  tones 

Her  sons  to  victory  sped, 
Or  swept  thy  lyre  funereal  notes 

In  memory  of  her  dead. 

That  lyre,  attuned  to  mellower  lays, 

Our  hearts  no  more  shall  thrill 
At  festal  board  in  banquet  hall, 

When  loving  cups  we  fill. 

Sole  autocrat,  whose  loyal  realm 

No  sunset's  rays  e'er  bound; 
Professor,  of  a  broader  fame 

Than  Knights  of  Table  Round. 

"The  Iron  Gate  "  has  closed  for  thee; 

"The  Last  Leaf"  fallen  from  its  bough; 
"The  Old  Man  Dreams"  no  more  for  aye; 

"The  Shadows  "  only  left  us  now. 

"  Homesick  in  Heaven  "  thou  canst  not  be; 

"The  Secret  of  the  Stars  "  thou'st  learned. 
For  us,  the  harp  with  silent  strings; 
For  thee,  the  crown  thy  life  had  earned. 

Charles  Alexander  Nelson. 
-Read  at  the  Harvard  Club  meeting,  New  York, 
October  13th,  1894.' 


A  SHADOW. 

Across  the  way  at  even-fall, 

I  see  the  lamps  alit, 
And,  softly  outlined  on  the  wall, 

My  neighbor  opposite. 

A  shadow  only !    Yet  it  moves, 

Timed  like  a  canzonet, 
Now  brushing  soft  the  mantel-grooves, 

Retreating,  and  reset. 

Slow  rocking,  swaying  to  and  fro, 

What  dreams  the  hour  befit? 
What  hopes  are  stirred  ?    What  fancies  glow, 

Linger,  or  intermit  ? 

Without  the  noiseless  snowflakes  fall 

As  silent  as  a  dream, 
Within,  the  lamplight  on  the  wall, 

Where  pictured  landscapes  gleam. 


Unread  that  Life-book.    If  she  grieves, 

Or  if  she  smiles,  who  knows  ? 
The  secret  shut  within  its  leaves 

No  searching  may  disclose, 

Across  the  street !    And  yet,  as  far 
From  soulward  touch  or  sense, 

As  from  yon  ocean  spray  the  star 
That  marks  its  refluence. 

Mind  hath  no  vantage  ground  of  mind 

To  pluck  one  thought  unbid; 
The  shadows  only  are  defined, 
The  real  Life-springs  hid. 

Caroline  Dana  Howe. 
-Portland  Transcript,  1804. 


FANCY,  MY  FALCON. 

Fancy,  my  falcon,  from  this  willing  wrist 
Leap    forth,  and    roam    the    radiant   morning 
weather ! 
Float  high,  till  all  its  halcyon  amethyst 
Has  bathed   thy  bold  wings  to  their  downiest 
feather ! 
Here,  far  below  thee,  m  the  meadow's  mist, 

I  feel,  dear  bird,  that  still  we  bide  together, 
Since  back  to  earth,  whene'er  the  mood  may  list, 
I  lure  thee  by  a  touch  upon  thy  tether ! 

Edgar  Fawcett. 
—  The  Cosmopolitan,  December,  1894. 


CONSCIENCE. 

Judge  me  not  as  I  judge  myself,  O  Lord ! 

Show  me  some  mercy,  or  I  may  not  live: 
Let  the  good  in  me  go  without  reward; 
Forgive  the  evil  I  can  not  forgive  ! 

W.  D.  Howells. 
-Harper's  Magazine,  December,  1894. 


WANTING  FIVE. 

JAN.  1ST,  1895. 
"  A  new  century  will  bring  order  out  of  chaos." 

When  the  hand  of  the  hour  is  just  at  twelve, 

And  the  minute-hand  at  eleven, 
The  eyes  of  toilers  that  groaning  delve 

Seem  snatching  a  hint  of  heaven. 

Such  a  glint  of  hope  does  the  moiling  earth 

Feel  now  at  the  century's  waning: 
Five  minutes  to  twelve  !  five  years  to  the  birth! 
Work  on,  and  with  hushed  complaining ! 
Charlotte  Fiske  Bates. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 
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SUGGESTED  BY  THE  ROSEATE  TINTS  OF 
SOME  WHITE  PINKS. 

The  red  pink  to  the  white  pink  sighed: 
11  'Neath  my  protecting  love,  pray  hide;" 
When  coursing  through  each  petal  fair, 
A  roseate  tinted  blush  spread  there. 

Thus  oft  the  vow  of  love-lorn  swain, 
Who  pleads  and  sues  and  begs  in  vain, 
Until  o'er  beauty's  mantling  cheeks 
Comes  the  soft  answer  that  he  seeks. 

There  is  a  language  without  words; 
The  voice  of  flowers  and  brooks  and  birds, 
The  throbbing  heart,  the  loving  look, 
Are  Sibylline  leaves  of  nature's  book, 

Who  holds  the  secret  reads  aright; 
Who  heed  it  not,  tho'  all  bedight, 
Yet  never  in  his  life  may  know 
The  sacred  thrill  love  can  bestow. 

Madeline  Vinton  Dahlgren. 
—The  Home  Journal,  November,  1894. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WHEAT. 

Such  times  as  windy  moods  do  stir 

The  foamless  billows  of  the  wheat, 
I  glimpse  the  floating  limbs  of  her 
In  instant  visions  melting  sweet. 

A  milky  shoulder's  dip  and  gleam, 
Or  arms  that  clasp  upon  the  air, 

An  upturned  face's  rosy  dream, 
Half  blinded  by  its  sunlight  hair. 

A  haunting  mermaid  'mid  the  swell 
And  rapture  of  that  summer  sea; 

A  siren  of  elusive  spell, 
Born  of  the  womb  of  mystery, 

That,  airy-limbed,  swims  fancy-free, 
Glad  in  the  summer's  mellow  prime; 

Full- veined  with  life's  felicity 
And  faith  that  knows  no  winter-time. 

At  eve,  when  firefly  luster  burns 
On  that  green  flood  like  mirrored  stars, 

Against  the  hush,  her  faint  voice  yearns, 
Breathed  to  a  light  harp's  thrilling  bars; 

Till  sinks  at  last  in  sunset  slow 
Midsummer's  long,  luxurious  day, 

And  amber-red  those  ripe  waves  glow, 
The  wanton  sylph  resigns  her  sway; 


For  ere  the  rabid  Dogstar's  blaze, 
The  reapers  wade  within  the  wheat; 

When  grow  their  senses  all  amaze, 
And  amorous  sights  their  vision  cheat. 

For  lo,  upon  some  eddying  wash 
Or  hollow  of  the  wind-swept  grain, 

Her  wafted  fingers  foam-like  flash, 
Her  laughing  body  drifts  amain. 

Alas!    It  is  divine  farewell; 

A  sighing  ebbs  along  the  wheat; 
Borne  onward  by  a  golden  swell, 
•    She  fades  against  the  wrinkling  heat 

And  with  that  going  joy  takes  flight 

From  the  gleaned  fields,  like  barren  shore ; 
The  cricket's  dolors  pain  the  night, 
And  rouged  moons  leaned  sadly  o'er. 
Edward  A.  Uffington  Valentine. 
-Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,  August,  1894. 


"BEND  LOW  AND  HARK." 

Bend  low  and  hark  with  me,  my  dear, 

How  the  winds  sigh ! 
A  voice  is  on  them  that  I  fear — 
It  brings  the  bygone  days  so  near, 

Like  a  soul's  cry. 

Those  whom  we  bury  out  of  sight, 

How  still  they  lie  ! 
Beyond  the  reaches  of  the  light, 
Outside  the  realm  of  day  and  night,— 

Do  they  not  die  ? 

Shall  we  unbar  the  long-closed  door — 

You,  dear,  or  I  ? 
Could  love  be  what  it  was  before 
If  we  should  call  them  back  once  more, 

And  they  reply  ? 

Would  they  life's  largess  claim  again  ? 
.    .    .  They  drew  too  nigh. 
Oh,  winds,  be  still !    You  shall  not  pain 
My  heart  with  that  long-hushed  refrain 
As  you  swept  by. 

The  dead  have  had  their  shining  day — 

Why  should  they  try 
To  listen  to  the  words  we  say, 
To  breath  their  blight  upon  our  May  ? 
.    .    .  Yet  the  winds  sigh. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
-The  Cosmopolitan,  March,  1894. 
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"THOU,  TIME." 

A  SONG. 

The  path  led  through  a  haunted  wood, 
That,  erstwhile,  bore  thy  sandaled  feet; 

O'er  pebbly  brook,  at  lover's  mood, 
Through  mazy  wilds,  by  murmurs  sweet, 

It  trailed  the  dreamy  solitude. 

It  wound  about  the  brooding  deep, 

It  rested  by  a  mossy  base 
Beneath  the  wide-armed  oak,  where  creep 

The  tangled  vines  that  interlace; 
Where  maiden  ferns  a  covert  keep; 

It  stole  through  yonder  open  vale; 

It  curved  about  a  sudden  steep 
Where  soft  airs  whisper,  or  winds  wail 

Such  songs  as  make  the  spirit  weep, 
Or  lash  it  to  a  kindred  gale. 

But,  now  the  grasses  overgrow; 

No  maiden-watcher  waits  me  there; 
The  brooklet  laughs,  as  long  ago, 

Yet,  O,  I  nevermore  would  dare 
To  breathe  thy  name;  thou  wouldst  not  know. 

The  path  is  lost  to  thee  and  me! 

Thou,  Time,  sleep  on  in  hushed  repose: 
Vain  eyes,  be  blind,  ye  can  not  see; 

Nay,  let  the  dull  heart  ache;  it  knows 
That  never  more  our  love  can  be. 

Stephen  Henry  Thayer. 
—For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


HUNTER'S  SONG. 

I'm  a  hunter  gay, 

And  my  life  alway 
Is  to  roam  through  the  forest  free, 

And  let  dull  care 

Be  buried  where 
Its  frown  I  shall  never  see. 

As  o'er  each  crag 

I  hunt  the  stag, 
My  spirit  is  light  and  gay; 

For  I  love  the  wild, 

The  undefiled 
Grim  cliffs  where  the  chamois  stray. 

When  night  is  come, 

I  seek  the  home 
Where  my  wife  and  children  dwell, 

And  they  gather  near 

With  anxious  ear 
To  hear  what  I  have  to  tell. 


For  my  life  is  free 

As  the  wind  at  sea, 
And  with  trusty  gun  by  my  side, 

I  feel  as  gay 

As  a  child  at  play, 
And  as  joyful  as  a  bride. 

I  fill  my  cup, 

And  take  my  sup, 
While  my  good  wife  lays  the  spread; 

And  I'm  happy  here 

As  prince  or  peer 
And  feel  nor  fear  nor  dread. 

I'm  a  hunter  bold, 
Nor  heat  nor  cold 
Have  terrors  the  least  for  me; 
Let  the  rich  of  earth 
Go  boast  their  worth, 
My  heart,  my  heart  is  free! 

John  A.  Lanigan. 
-From  "  Woodland  Rambles.  " 


WORSHIP. 

Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  ?  (Job  xi:  7.) 

Nay,  Seer,  nay!    We  know  Him  not; 

Yet  to  each  finite  mind  He  doth  appear 

According  to  the  measure  of  its  power. 

Eternity,  that  term  by  man  devised 

To  span  his  utmost  stretch  of  thought,  suggests 

But  faintly  unto  us  His  endlessness 

Of  days.    Infinitude,  the  star-filled  space 

Past  whose  domain  imagination  may 

Not  sweep,  is  lost  among  the  millions  like 

Itself  in  His  illimitable  realm! 

We  know  Him  not;  yet  all  the  mind  can  grasp 

Of  goodness,  greatness,  wisdom,  love  and  power, 

It  groups  into  a  personality 

Supreme  and  calls  it  God.    All  that  the  soul 

Can  comprehend  of  fadeless  glory  and 

Perfected  joy,  it  pictures  to  itself 

As  His  abode  and  calls  it  Heaven.    With  all 

The  heart  can  feel  of  tenderness  and  love, 

Of  sweet  devotion  and  unfaltering  trust, 

It  peoples  that  glad  place  with  beings  pure, 

And  calls  them  spirits  ministrant.    With  all 

The  strength  of  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  with  all 

The  earnestness  of  conscious  need,  we  lift 

Our  struggling  hopes  to  that  Supremest  Thought, 

And  call  it  prayer. 

N.  W.  Rand. 
—For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 
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A  FRIEND. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 
A.   C. 

She  was  my  friend,  a  friend 

In  happy  hours  so  glad  and  bright  and  gay, 
As  full  of  joyance  as  a  summer's  day, 

When  birds  their  music  lend, 

And  flowers  sweet  incense  send, 

She  scattered  sunshine  on  a  sunny  way; 

She  was  a  friend,  my  friend. 

She  was  a  friend,  my  friend, — 

In  dawning  girlhood,  in  life's  high  noontide 

When  sorrow  came,  she  stood  my  dead  beside, 
Her  tears  with  mine  to  blend, 
In  overflow  to  spend 

Her  grief,— the  grief  she  shared  nor  strove  to 
hide, 

When  sorrow  came,  she  stood  my  dead  beside; 
She  was  my  friend,  my  friend! 

Oh  true,  fond  heart,  true  friend, 

Glad  in  my  gladness,  sharer  in  my  pain, 
Friend  of  long  years,  to  seek  thy  like  were 
vain, 
But  where  all  partings  end, 
Where  hearts  no  more  shall  rend, 

In  fairest  presence,  may  I  know  again, 
Oh  friend  of  friends,  my  friend  I 

Anna  Olcott  Commelin. 
—The  Christian  Register^  November  29 1  1894. 


THE  BLESSINGS  THAT  COME  UNAWARES. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Father  of  Mercy, 
For  the  blessings  that  come  unaware, 

Well  knowing  what's  won  by  pursuing 
But  adds  to  the  sum  of  our  cares. 

From  morning  to  morning  we  labor, 
The  task  we  would  do  is  not  done, 

And  the  things  that  seem  great  in  the  distance 
Are  nothing  when  once  they  are  won. 

No  one  thing  is  worthy  our  worship, 
And  all  things  when  clasped  in  the  hand 

Are  naught  but  the  signs  of  the  music, 
The  symphony  only  is  grand. 

The  manna  that  falls  in  the  desert, 

The  dry,  dusty  desert  of  strife, 
Is  sweeter  than  fruit  to  whose  growing 

We've  given  the  years  of  our  life. 


The  joy  is  in  building  the  temple, 
The  substance  is  less  than  the  dream, 

And  the  song  that  we  sing  but  the  echo 
Of  the  perfect  one  heard  in  the  stream. 

In  vain  through  the  volumes  of  wisdom 
We  seek  for  the  blissful,  and  lo  ! 

The  soft  lisping  accents  of  childhood 
Set  all  of  God's  kingdom  aglow. 

Youth,  manhood,  seek  ever  the  jewel 
Of  freedom  with  hope-kindled  eyes, 

Age  finds  it  to  laugh  at  its  luster 
And  resign  it,  a  comfortless  prize. 

The  bud  that  escapes  us  when  searching 
The  bush  for  its  promises  sweet 

Goes  straight  to  the  heart  with  its  blooming, 
And  the  instant  is  all  but  complete. 

Those  things  that  are  won  by  pursuing 

But  add  to  the  sum  of  our  cares: 
We  thank  Thee,  O  Father  of  Mercy, 
For  the  blessings  that  come  unawares. 

Charles  Eugene  Banks. 
-1894. 


"  Stay  ! 


LOVE  AND  DUTY. 

Love  had  been  asleep  all  day; 

Came,  so  sweet  and  winning, 
Claimed  his  wage,  but  one  said: 
What's  for  idleness  to  pay  ? 

Droning  is  but  sinning." 

Then  came  Anger,  Love's  rash  friend, 
"  Pay  the  boy,"  he  shouted,; 

"  He's  a  child;  his  ways  will  mend; 

And  if  not,  why,  then,  God  send 
He  be  paid,  not  flouted." 

Here  cried  every  soul  in  line, — 
Strength,  Ambition,  Beauty, — 

All  save  Greed: — "  Give  him  of  mine; 

Let  not  Love's  young  heart  repine; 
What  knows  Love  of  duty  ? " 

But  the  Master  only  said: 

"  'Tis  an  ancient  ruling: 
'  By  thy  sweat  thou'lt  earn  thy  bread'; 
Nor  hath  any,  quick  or  dead, 

Shunned  this  arduous  schooling. 

"  In  the  scheme  Love  hath  his  part; 

Should  he  fail,  God  wot,  sirs, 
Though  it  break  his  tender  heart, 
Love  must,  in  the  common  mart, 

Share  the  common  lot    Sirs." 
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Love  came,  sobbing,  "I  repent ! " 

Straight  the  Master  answers: 
11  Love  prevails;  for  time  ill-spent 
Grief  was  ample  argument 

Since  the  world  began,  sirs." 

Then  he  doffed  his  crusty  years; 

Raised  the  pretty  fellow, — 
Kissed  him  hotly  through  his  tears; 
Love  lay  smiling,— past  his  fears,— 
Happy  heart  and  mellow. 

Gboroe  Herbert  Stockbridge. 
-From  "  Balder,  the  Poet,  and  Other  Verses." 


TEMPERAMENT. 

We  hear  just  now  of  Temperament  a  deal, 
Which  seems  to  mean,  do  always  as  you  feel. 
If  you  feel  cross,  be  cross;  if  envious,  complain; 
If  discontented  with  your  lot,  tell  all  the  world  the 

same. 
In  fact,  act  just  cantankerous,  be  prickly  as  a  pin, 
And  lay  the  blame  on  Temperament,  and  not  at  all 

on  Sin. 

I  know  a  man  whose  Temperament  has  led  him  to 
erase 

The  signatures  from  documents  and  all  the  dates 
efface; 

And  other  men  have  Temperaments  for  stabbing 
with  sharp  knives, 

And  others  still  have  Temperaments  for  loving 
neighbors'  wives: 

If  I  were  queen  in  Arcady,  I'd  not  be  taken  in, 

But  call  these  things  the  proper  name,  not  Tem- 
perament, but  Sin. 

Margaret  P.  Hillhouse. 

—From  "  The    White  Pose    Knight  and  Other 
Poem." 


HOW  LOVE  CAME  IN. 

"O  let  me  in,"  Love  said, 

When  he  came  knocking  at  my  door. 
I  knew  not  then  his  voice  nor  tread, 

Though  he  had  ofttimes  knocked  before. 
I  said,  "  I  can  not  let  you  in, 

I  know  you  not,  so  go  your  way." 
A  piping  voice  came  low  and  thin, 

II  You'll  call  for  me  another  day !  " 

I  heard  his  footsteps  then, 
As  he  turned  slowly  to  depart; 


If  it  had  been  a  hundred  men, 
And  each  armed  heel  upon  my  heart. 

It  had  not  pained  me  more !    All  faint 
I  struggled  to  the  bolted  door, 

And  threw  it  wide;  like  dying  'plaint 
Came  back,  "  you'll  call  for  me,"  once  more ! 

I  thought  him  but  a  child, 

To  me  by  mischief-maker  sent, 
Who,  waiting  in  the  darkness,  smiled 

To  think  when  to  the  door  I  went, 
He  straight  would  turn  and  run  away, 

And  mock  me  by  his  laughter  back; 
I  would  have  bidden  Love  to  stay 

Had  I  but  known,  for  I  had  lack. 

And  I,  when  he  was  gone, 

Had  bartered  worlds  to  win  him  back ! 
And  straight  from  door  wide  open  thrown, 

Out  through  the  night,  now  falling  black, 
Where  echoes  changed  my  sights  to  laughter, 

I  ran  and  called  to  him  "Return  ! " 
My  heart  repeating  slowly  after 

II  Return  "  is  changed  by  it  to  "  Mourn  !  " 

I  watched  through  long,  long  years, 

Until  the  gray  streaked  locks  of  brown: 
Mine  eyes  grew  dim  from  unshed  tears, 

Since  Love  came  not  my  life  to  crown. 
Then  came  he  knocking  at  my  door, 

With  piping  voice  so  low  and  thin, 
The  same  I  heard  long  years  before — 

I  quickly  rose  and  let  him  in. 

W.  V.  Lawrancb. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


A  BIRTHDAY. 

Her  birthday  came  upon  me  unawares, 
Like  morning  light  to  oversleeping  eyes; 
And  when  the  children  chimed  it,  with  surprise 
I  looked  into  the  face  of  love  and  cares 
To  find  no  mark  of  aging  there.    It  bears 
The  glow  of  youth  and  beauty  fresh  as  when 
The  first  consenting  gaze  fluttered,  and  then 
Spread  its  bright  wings,  a  moment  wavers,  dares 
The  novel  flight,  and  comes  to  me.    And  still 
Immortal   love    abides   through    lengthening 

years, 
Decayless  keeps  its  own  perennial  bloom 
Through  weary  summer's  heat  and  winter's  chill, 
And  will  not  die.    My  heart  is  free  from  feais, 
Homing  this  guest  that  ne'er  will  need  a  tomb. 

F.  P.  Ramsay. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 
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THE  LAND  OF  SLEEP. 

Eternal  Silence !    World  forever  dumb  ! 
Ten  thousand  aeons  lie  within  thy  cold 
And  unrelentless  arms;— and  they  enfold 
Rich  argosies  of  human  lives,  that  come 
From  out  thy  frigid  breast  into  the  hum 
And  fever  of  our  thought,  with  wealth  untold 
Of  Arctic  secrets— nevermore.     Bells  tolled. 
Unheard,  their  exit ;  and  the  muffled  drum 
Of  soundless  under-heaving  waters  rolled 
Its  sullen  ice-cold  music  through  the  vast 
Unsympathetic  waste  of  frozen  breath 
That  spans  the  brazen  Northland,  when  the  bold 
True  hearts  grew  strangely  still,  and,  shucd'ring 
passed 
Into  the  bosom  of  this  double  death. 

Edward  A.  Jenks. 
—  The  Gratt He  Monthly \  February,  /Sy/. 
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THE  ROCK-A-BY  LADY. 

The  Rock-a-by  Lady  from  Hushaby  street 

Comes  stealing;  comes  creeping; 
The  poppies  they  hang  from  her  head  to  her  feet, 
And  each  hath  a  dream  that  is  tiny  and  fleet — 
She  bringeth  her  poppies  to  you,  my  sweet, 

When  she  findeth  you  sleeping! 

There  is  one  little  dream  of  a  beautiful  drum — 

"  Rub-a-dub  "  it  goeth; 
There  is  one  little  dream  of  a  big  sugar-plum, 
And  lo!  thick  and  fast  the  other  dreams  come 
Of  popguns  that  bang,  and  tin  tops  that  hum, 

And  a  trumpet  that  bloweth! 

And  dollies  peep  out  of  those  wee  little  dreams 

With  laughter  and  singing; 
And  boats  go  a-floating  on  silvery  streams, 
And  the  stars  peek-a-boo  with  their  own  misty 

gleams, 
And  up,   up,   and  up,   where  the  Mother  Moon 
beams, 
The  fairies  go  winging! 

Would  you  dream  all  these  dreams  that  are  tiny 
and  fleet  ? 
They'll  come  to  you  sleeping; 
So  shut  the  two  eyes  that  are  weary,  my  sweet, 
For  the  Rock-a-by  Lady  from  Hushaby  street, 
With  poppies  that  hang  from  her  head  to  her  feet, 
Comes  stealing;  conies  creeping. 

Eugene  Field. 
—From  "Love  Songs  of  Childhood." 


O,  my  proud  palms!  my  royal  palms,  that  stood 
In  stately  groups,  a  queenly  sisterhood! 
And  O!  my  sphinxes,  gazing  eye  in  eye, 
Down  the  dim  vistas  of  eternity. 

Where  be  ye  now  ?    And  where  am  I  at  last  ? 
With  gay  Bohemia  is  my  portion  cast: 
Born  of  the  oldest  East,  I  seek  my  rest 
In  the  fair  city  of  the  youngest  West. 

Farewell,  O  Egypt!    Naught  can  thee  avail: 
What  tarries  now  to  tell  thy  sorry  tale  ? 
A  sunken  temple  that  the  sands  have  hid! 
The  tapering  shadow  of  a  pyramid! 

And  now  my  children,  harbor  me  not  ill; 
I  was  a  princess,  am  a  woman  still. 
Gibe  me  no  gibes,  but  greet  me  at  your  best, 
As  I  was  wont  to  greet  the  stranger  guest. 

Feast  well,  drink  well,  make  merry  while  ye  may, 
For  e'en  the  best  of  you  must  pass  my  way. 
The  elder  as  the  youngster,  fair  to  see, 
Must  gird  his  marble  loins  and  follow  me. 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
— Overland  Monthly,  May,  1894. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  PHARAOH  TO  BOHEMIA. 

Wherefore  these  revels  that  my  dull  eyes  greet? 
These  dancers,  dancing  at  my  fleshless  feet; 
The  harpers,  harping  vainly  at  my  ears 
Deaf  to  the  world,  lo!  thrice  a  thousand  years  ? 

Time  was  when  even  I  was  blithe:  I  knew 
The  murmur  of  the  flowing  wave,  where  grew 
The  lean,  lithe  rushes;  I  have  heard  the  moan 
Of  Nilus  in  prophetic  undertone. 

My  sire  was  monarch  of  a  mighty  race: 
Daughter  of  Pharaoh,  I;  before  my  face 
Myriads  of  groveling  creatures  crawled,  to  thrust 
Their  fearful  foreheads  in  the  desert  dust. 

Above  me  gleamed  and  glowed  my  palace  walls: 
There  bloomed  my  bowers;  and  there,  my  water- 
falls 
Lulled  me  in  languors;  slaves  with  feather  flails 
Fretted  the  tranquil  air  to  gentle  gales. 


ON  LANDING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Once  more  hail,  England!    Happy  is  the  day 

When  from  wide  wandering  I  hither  fare. 

Touch  thy  wave-warded  shore  and  breathe  thine 
air, 
And  see,  again,  thy  hedges  white  with  May. 
Rich  memories  throng  in  every  flower-gemmed  way; 

Old  names  ring  out  as  with  a  trumpet's  blare; 

While  on,   with  quickened    pulse,   we  journey 
where 
London's  vast  thunder  roars,  like  seas  at  play. 

To  thee,  the  cradle  of  our  race,  we  come, 

To  warm  our  hearts  by  ancient  altar  fires; 

Not  breaking  fealty  to  a  dearer  home, 

Thy  children's  children,  from  whatever  skies, 

Greet  the  high  welcome  of  thy  deathless  eyes, 

Thou  fair  and  mighty  mother  of  our  sires! 

John  Hay. 
— Pall  Mall  Magazine,  December. 


DEW. 


Forged  in  the  night,  a  silver  shield, 
Glistens  at  dawn  the  dewy  field, 
To  parry  every  golden  dart 
Aimed  by  the  Sun  at  Earth's  glad  heart. 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
—  The  Cosmopolitan,  January,  1S94. 
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THE  TRAPPER  AT  BAY. 

A   BALLAD  OF  THE  CANNON-BALL  RIVER. 

'Twas   a  bleak   and  chilly  evening,  and  the  sun 

around  me  cast 
Lurid  shadows,  the  forerunners  of  a  stormy,  win- 
try blast. 
I  had  spent  the  day  in  hunting,  and  had  wandered 

from  the  train, 
Till  of  it  I'd  lost  all  traces  and  my  searching  was 

in  vain 
Long  I  looked  for  trace  of  wagon  o'er  the  prairie's 

withered  sod, 
Or  the    deeply  beaten  foot-prints  of  the    horses 

freshly  shod. 
I  had  read  in  books  of  woodcraft  that  when  lost  on 

prairie  wide, 
Hunters  gave  their  horses  free  rein  knowing  they 

could  better  guide. 
So   I  slackened   my  Gray's  bridle,  giving  him  a 

loosened  rein, 
Trusting  that  he  yet  might  guide  me  to  the  far  off, 

missing  train. 
Hardly  had  a  mile  been  traversed  by  my  worn  and 

wearied  steed, 
Till    the  baying  of  a  wolf-dog  quickened  him  to 

better  speed. 
By  a  rough  and  rugged  ravine,  in  a  narrow,  wooded 

glen, 
Stood  the  rude,  ungainly  lodges  of  a  band  of  the 

Cheyenne. 
I  was  given  hearty  greeting  by  the  Chieftain  of  the 

band, 
While  the  fire  that  was  smoldering  soon  into  a  blaze 

was  fanned. 
Then  a  supper  was  prepared  me,  and  was  served 

upon  the  ground, 
While  the    darkness  growing  greater,   threw    its 

shades  on  those  around. 
Soon  they  fell  to  telling  stories,  stories  of  the  chase 

and  fight, 
Of  fierce  charges,  of  brave  warriors,  of  the  wild 

attack  at  night. 
Thus  with  many  a  weird,  wild  story  did  the  evening 

wear  away, 
Till  a  young  and  stalwart  warrior  turned  to  where 

an  old  man  lay. 
"Wamasego!  you  have  listened  to  these  tales  of 

warrior  lore, 
'Tis  but  fair  that  you  should  give  us  one  from  out 

your  well  filled  store." 
Thus  appealed  to  rose  the  old  man  filled  his  pipe 

again  to  smoke, 
Closer  round  him  drew  his  blanket  looked  about 

him  and  thus  spoke. 


•'  I  was  out  upon  the  war-path  seven  and  thirty 

years  ago, 
Ere  the  forest  trees  had  leafed  yet  or  the  mountains 

shed  their  snow. 
We  were  thirteen  active  warriors,   bravest  young 

men  in  the  band, 
Who  had  fought  the  bear  and  panther  aud  the  white 

man  hand  to  hand. 
We  had  heard  from  roving  Pawnees  that  two  trap- 
pers had  been  seen, 
Where  the  Cannon-Ball's  swift  waters  join    Mis- 
souri's turbid  green. 
Thither  then  our  course  was  taken,  and  ere  yet 

'twas  fairly  day, 
We  were  close  upon  the  camp-fire  where  the  trap- 
pers sleeping  lay. 
Near  them  tethered  stood  two  horses,  one  a  chest- 
nut, one  a  bay, 
And  as  stealthily  we  neared  them,  suddenly  we 

heard  them  neigh. 
Scarcely  was  the  silence  broken,  ere  the  trappers 

rising  fast, 
Reached  their  horses,  cut  their  tethers,  and  upon 

them  saddles  cast. 
But  before  the  taller  rider  could  into  his  saddle 

bound, 
He  was  stricken  by  our  bullets,  and  sank  bleeding 

to  the  ground. 
Like  the  panther  of  the  forest  leaped  a  warrior  on 

his  foe, 
Sank  a  Cheyenne's  heavy  hatchet  on  the  prostrate 

form  below. 
Flashed  a  knife-blade  in  the  sunlight,  then    the 

warrior's  prize  was  won. 
And  the  scalp-lock  of  the  white  man  flaunted  from 

the  belt  of  one. 
Leaped  the  other  on  his  charger,  bullets  whizzing 

on  his  track, 
While  behind  scarce  fifty  paces  rode  our  maddened, 

angry  pack. 
Rising  quickly  in  his  saddle  on  my  comrade  bead 

he  drew, 
And  the  bullet  from  his  rifle  pierced  his  skull-bone 

through  and  through. 
Then  we  onward  pressed  our  horses,  urging  them 

to  better  speed, 
For  we  saw  that  we  were  gaining  fast  upon  his 

jaded  steed. 
Again  loading,  on  a  gallop,  he  once  more  upon  us 

wheeled, 
And  beneath  his  deadly  rifle  yet  another  warrior 

reeled. 
We  had  reached  a  gentle  valley,  set  the  hills  and 

peaks  amid, 
Where  'twas  said  by  older  warriors  that  a   cave 

somewhere  was  hid. 
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Suddenly  we  saw  the  trapper  swing  from  out  his   I 

saddle  clear, 
And  toward  a  rocky  opening  run  with  swiftness  of 

a  deer. 
'Twas  a  dark  and  narrow  fissure,  o'er  it  bushes 

growing  fast,  I 

But  he  tossed  aside  their  branches,  and  within  its 

opening  passed. 
We  had  fired  at  the  white  man,  as  he  disappeared 

from  view, 
But  the  distance  was  deceptive,  and  our  aim  was    , 

far  from  true. 
Then  we  raised  a  shout  of  triumph  for  we  felt  he 

was  at  bay, 
Just  as  shrieks  the  wanton  eagle  when  he  darts 

upon  his  prey. 
While  my  ten  companions  entered,  I   was  left  to 

guard  without, 
For  we  feared  he  might  elude  us  by  some  secret   : 

passage  out. 
Scarce  had  my  companions  left  me,  when  I  saw  a 

vivid  flash, 
Followed  in  less  than  a  moment  by  a  stunning, 

deafening  crash. 
Though  the  smoke  was  dense  and  blinding  I   had 

soon  my  entrance  made, 
When  my  senses  shrank  in  horror  from  the  sight 

therein  displayed. 
'Twas  a  sickening  mass  I  saw  there  torn  and  man- 
gled on  the  ground, 
While  the  heads  and  arms  of  warriors  lay  among  the 

rocks  around. 
Then  I  knew  that  the  two  trappers  had  the  cave  as 

a  cache*  used, 
And  to  guard  against  all  danger  had  their  buried 

powder  fused. 
And  as  sopn  as  my  companions  stepped  upon  the 

hidden  vein. 
He  had  lit  the  fuse  connecting,  and  had  fired  the 

deadly  train. 
I  had  turned  an  abrupt  angle,  where  the  cave  ran 

farther  back. 
When  the  trapper  stood  before  me  to  dispute  my 

onward  track. 
He  had  dropped  his  heavy  rifle,  shattered  at  its 

silvered  stock, 
And  his   face  was  torn  and  bleeding    from  the 

powder's  sudden  shock. 
His  beard  was  burnt  and  blackened,  and  his  teeth 

were  clenched  and  set, 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  bowie,  and  its  blade  with 

blood  was  wet. 

•  Cache  a  term  much  used  among  the  trappers  and  hunters  of 
the  far  West  meaning  a  place  where  furs,  powder  and  other 
stores  are  concealed. 


Looked  I  once  upon  his  features,  and  my  blood 
froze  cold  with  fright, 

Then  I  went  headlong  before  him,  and  betook  my- 
self to  flight. 

Rode  I  at  my  swiftest  gallop    toward  the  distant 
Cheyenne  camp, 

And  I  never  checked  my  charger  till  the  grass  with 
dew  was  damp. 

I  have  fought  in  thirty  battles,  ne'er  at  danger 
have  I  quailed, 

Till  that  morning  with  the  trapper,  when  my  cour- 
age truly  failed. 

I  have  met  your  stoutest  soldiers,  on  the  mountain, 
hill  and  plain, 

And  within  the  leafy  forest  I  in  ambuscade  have 
lain. 

When  the  echoes  of  your  volleys  woke  the  wood- 
land far  aud  near, 

And  the  terror-stricken  roe-buck  from  its  covert 
fled  in  fear. 

When  your  solid,  compact  columns  swept  along  an 
angry  flood, 

And  the  cracking  of  our  rifles  marked  their  onward 
course  with  blood. 

When  the  blue  line  of  your  horsemen  met  the 
swarthy  line  of  ours, 

And  the  thunder  of  your  cannon  shook  the  trem- 
bling ground  for  hours. 

At  Chatuga's  field  I  battled,  when  the  Creeks  stern 
Jackson  met 

When  the  tomahawk  and  war-club  clashed  with 
sword  and  bayonet. 

I  was  under  fierce  old  Red-Knife  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Loup, 

Where  that  brave  and  gal  lent  warrior  fought  Kit 
Carson  and  his  troop. 

All  these  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage  I  would 
gladly  meet  again, 

Sooner  than  to  face  that  trapper  in  his  ghastly 
mountain  den." 

Edwin  A.  Welty. 

— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


DISCORD. 


Pm  out  of  tune  because  my  neighbor's  creed 
Makes  discord  in  my  soul.    Truth's  harmonies 
Come  like  shell-laden  breakers  from  the  seas, 

A  crash,  a  roar,  then  murmuring  recede, 
Leaving  the  pearly  echoes  they  have  sown; 
We  find  one  shell,  and  call  all  truth  our  own. 
Emma  Playter  Seabury. 

—  The  Independent^  April  12,  1894. 
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THOMAS  WILLIAM  PARSONS. 

The  hermit  thrush  of  singers,  few  might  draw 

So  near  his  ambush  in  the  solitude 
As  to  be  witness  of  the  holy  awe 

And  passionate  sweetness  of  his  singing  mood. 
Not  oft  he  sang,  and  then  in  ways  apart, 

Where  foppish  ignorance  might  not  intrude 
To  mar  the  joy  of  his  sufficing  art. 

Only  for  love  of  song  he  sang,  unbid 
And  unexpectant  of  responsive  praise; 

But  they  that  loved  and  sought  him  where  he  hid, 
Forbearing  to  profane  his  templed  ways, 

Went  marveling  if  that  clear  voice  they  heard 
Pass  thrilling  through  the  hushed  religious  maze, 

Were  of  a  spirit  singing  or  a  bird. 

Richard  Hovev. 

— From  "Seaward,  an  Elegy." 


REPENTANCE. 

A  curse  was  hurled  into  the  air, — 

That  God  a  brother's  soul  might  blast. 
The  hot  tears  fell.    Then  rose  a  prayer, — 
That  God  might  guard  and  keep  it  fast. 
Swift  sped  the  curse,  but  swifter  far 

The  white-winged  prayer  on  mercy's  breath; 
While  angels  o'er  heaven's  crystal  bar 

Beheld  the  race  of  life  and  death. 
The  bat-like  curse  in  dazzling  light 
Uncertain  now  its  journey  keeps, 
While  up  through  heavenly  radiance  bright 
The  victor  prayer  in  triumph  sweeps. 
The  crystal  bar  wide  open  flies, 
The  prayer  is  safe  in  Paradise; 
It  closes  at  the  angel's  nod, 
The  curse  ne'er  reached  the  throne  of  God. 
Wallace  Bruce. 
-From  "  Wayside  Poems."  Copyright,  by  Harper 
Bros. 


LINCOLN'S  GRAVE. 


Close  to  the  ground  what  if  his  life  began, 
In  rude  bucolic  self-denial  keyed, 
Fed  on  realities,  yet  hearing  Pan 
Along  the  brookside  blow  a  charmed  reed! 
O  flocks  of  Hardin,  you  remember  well 
The  awkward  child,  and  had  he  not  a  look 
Of  one  forechosen  of  grand  destiny  ? 

In  field  or  forest  dell 
Did  he  not  prophesy  to  bird  and  brook, 
And  shape  vague  runes  of  what  was  yet  to  be  ? 


xvm. 

He,  the  last  product  and  the  highest  power 
Of  elemental  righteousness  and  worth, 
Gave  all  his  life,  that  in  Time's  darkest  hour. 
Dear  Freedom  should  not  perish  from  the  earth* 
And  steadfast  in  the  center  of  the  storm, 
Grim  as  a  panther  for  its  cubs  at  bay, 
He  was  the  one,  the  fixed,  the  president, 

The  overtowering  form, 
That  broke  the  bolts  of  every  thunderous  da>\ 
And  made  itself  the  nation's  battlement. 


Speak  not  of  accident  or  circumstance, 

He  was  the  genius  of  primeval  man 

Evolved  anew,  despite  the  waves  of  chance; 

Along  his  nerves  the  human  current  ran. 

Pure  as  the  old  far  fountain  in  the  shade 

Of  God's  first  trees.   He  knew  the  score  right  well* 

And  note  by  note,  of  Nature's  simple  staff, 

Yodled  in  grove  and  glade; 
He  loved  the  story  and  the  honest  laugh, 
The  rustic  song,  the  sounds  of  field  and  fell. 

XXVI. 

He  was  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West* 

The  thrall,  the  master,  all  of  us  in  one; 

There  was  no  section  that  he  held  the  best; 

His  love  shone  as  impartial  as  the  sun; 

And  so  revenge  appealed  to  him  in  vain, 

He  smiled  at  it,  as  at  a  thing  forlorn, 

And  gently  put  it  from  him,  rose  and  stood 

A  moment's  space  in  pain, 
Remembering  the  prairies  and  the  corn 
And  the  glad  voices  of  the  field  and  wood. 

Maurice  Thompson. 
— From  "Lincoln's  Grave." 


TWILIGHT. 

In  all  the  amber  reaches  of  the  sky 
No  star  is  ardent  yet.    The  silver  time 
Above  will  come  an  hour  hence;  meanwhile,. 
This  is  a  moment  for  the  birth  of  dreams, 
While  Memory  sits  as  foster-nurse  to  muse 
On  Fate  and  guard  the  child  isl mess  begot 
Of  Hope  and  happy  heart.    The  air  is  mild 
With  all  imagined  balms  of  eve;  the  scent 
Of  dewy  grass  the  breathings  from  the  pine, 
Are  suddenly  transpierced  by  whip-poor-wills. 
Or  thrushes,  as  the  breeze  from  off  the  lake 
Blows  magical  with  tales  of  water  things. 
Now  is  the  body's  respite,  when  the  soul 
Grows  visibly,  asserting  royal  right 
To  live  and  shapen  toward  an  end  divine. 
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The  half-light  deepens,  dusk  come  like  a  mist 
From  Fairyland,  and  lo  1  at  last  the  fields 
Aloft  are  populous  with  ordered  hosts, 
The  argentine  confederates  of  Heaven. 

Richard  Burton. 
-New  England  Magazine,  February,  1894. 


HARMONY. 

I  paint  the  bright  bow  on  the  skirts  of  the  storm; 
I  give  the  fair  maiden  the  grace  of  her  form; 

I  hang  the  bright  clouds  o'er  the  gates  of  the  West, 
And  fold  the  soft  leaves  on  the  rose's  sweet  breast. 

The  garments  I  wear  with  colors  are  wrought 

By  green  leaf  and  flower,  from  the  sunbeam  caught. 

The  sound  of  my  voice  in  music  is  heard — 

In  the  sigh  of  the  breeze,  and  the  song  of  the  bird. 

I  dwell  with  bright  spirits  and  angels  above, 

And  the  language  I  speak,  is  the  language  of  Love! 

Rufus  C.  Hopkins. 
— From  "Roses  and  Thistles." 


THE  ROSE  OF  SILENCE. 

He  plucked  a  rose  at  twilight  gay, 
A  rose  that  white  as  moonlight  lay 

Among  her  braids  of  gold. 
"  Keep  thou  the  flower  until  I  come; 
'Twill  tell  thee  through  the  distance  dumb 

All  I  have  left  untold." 

The  years,  the  silent  years  go  by; 
Or  linger  long  or  fly  they  fast 
The  heart  in  sorrow  knows. 
Long  in  the  churchyard  green  at  rest, 
She  waits  his  coming.    On  her  breast 
There  lies  a  dead,  white  rose. 

Kate  A.  Bradley. 
-From  "Songs  in  the  Night." 


FROST. 


When  falls  the  last  red,  mellow  hip, 

And  lone  wings  follow  the  southward  rush, 
Time  lays  his  finger  on  his  lip. 
And  Frost,  the  watcher,  whispers,  "  Hush! " 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
—  The  Independent,  March  /,  1894. 


SUNBEAM  AND  ROSE. 

A  sunbeam,  flying  from  the  eve, 
Paused  by  a  rose,  its  beauty  seeing. 

And  sighed,  "  How  sweet  therein  to  live 
Did  other  beams  not  fill  its  being!" 

In  grief  he  spread  his  wings  of  ligh 

And  onward  passed,  to  wander  ever; 
But  sweet  throughout  his  endless  flight 
The  rose's  fragrance  breathes  forever. 

George  Perrv. 
— From  "  A  Sheaf  of  Poems" 


GROWN  OLD. 

Time  wove  a  filmy  veil  within  his  loom 

And  hung  it  silently  before  her  face: 
As  gray  frost  overlies  a  garden's  bloom 

It  hides  the  remnants  of  lost  girlhood's  grace: 
Yet  why  bewail  ?  'Twas  she  who  spun  each  thread 
Which  Time  took  up,  within  his  loom  to  spread! 

She  bent  at  care;  she  quailed  at  stroke  of  pain; 

She  pined  at  losses;  beat  the  empty  air 
And  called  the  dead  with  anguish  deep  as  vain — 

Hearkened  no  voice  but  that  of  her  despair, 
And  all  the  while  Time's  silent  work  went  on — 
He  wove,  and  wove:  she  wept  and  frowned,  yet 
spun. 

'Twas  thus  her  face  was  covered  o'er  and  o'er 
With  net-work  firmer  than  a  silken  mesh, 

Lily  or  rose  will  bloom  there  never  more 
Nor  dimple  cleave  again  the  withered  flesh, 

Only  the  yearning  soul  that  knows  no  age 

Looks  out,  entreating,  from  its  shrinking  cage. 
Margaret  H.  Lawless. 

—Boston  Pilot,  /804. 


THE  WORRIED  VIOLET. 

By  woodside  ways,  in  moist  green  nooks, 
A  small,  pale  violet  holds  its  place. 
Three  lines  are  in  its  tender  face. 

How  careworn  and  how  sad  it  looks! 

While  every  other  violet 

Blooms  thoughtless  in  the  shade  or  sun, 

What  secret  has  this  little  one, 
What  trouble  it  can  not  forget  ? 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 


— From  "In  Sunshine  Lard." 
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TRUTH. 

Strong  is  that  land  whose  every  son  is  true 

To  the  clear  flame  of  his  integrity. 
Strong  any  land,  though  armed  guards  be  few, 

Poor  her  defences,  weak  her  armament, 
Whose  sons  no  higher  good  than  truth  conceive; 

But,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  remain  unbent, 
Unswerved  from  that  which  they  at  heart  believe. 

Mighty  that  nation,  bless'd  among  the  lands, 
Whose  sons  think  first  of  country,  last  of  self;— 

Woe    were  a  state  where  men  stretch  greedy 
hands 
Grasping  for  place,  and  palms  that  itch  for  pelf; 

Whose  senates  have  become  a  market-place 
Where  laws  are  to  the  highest  bidder  sold; 

Where  only  honesty  secures  disgrace, 
And  honor  has  no  measure  save  hard  gold; 

Where  parties  claim  the  people's  sufferance 
Not  for  their  virtue  but  for  foe's  misdeed; 

Where  public  trusts  from  shame  to  shame  ad- 
vance, 
And  faction  vies  with  faction  in  its  greed; 

Where  pledges  are  like  balls  which  jugglers  toss; 
Where  no  abuse  of  place  can  pass  belief; 

Where  patriotism  means— profit  and  loss; 
And  one  scarce  knows  a  statesman  from  a  thief. 

Arlo  Bates. 
—From  "  The  Torch-Bearers:' 


SONG. 


Run  away,  love,  and  leave  to  me 

The  way  of  the  bird  and  the  way  of  the  bee; 

Flower  to  flower  down  in  the  mead, 
Mead  to  mead  over  the  vale, 

Vale  to  vale  as  the  sunbeams  lead, 
On  to  the  sea  and  the  endless  sail. 

No,  no,  love,  I  will  not  stop, 

The  butterfly  swings  in  the  thistle-top; 

Rock,  rock,  in  the  sunny  weather, 
Song  of  the  bird  and  sweet  of  the  bee, 

Just  the  day  and  I  together, — 
That's  the  life  and  the  love  for  me. 

Fie,  fie,  love,  bliss  enough  for  me 

The  song  of  the  bird,  the  sweet  of  the  bee; 

Flower  to  flower  down  to  the  hill, 
Flower  to  flower  down  to  the  dale, 

Field  to  field  as  the  free  winds  will, 
Ho,  for  the  sea  and  the  endless  sail! 

John  Vance  Cheney. 
-From  M.\7// "///•,  A  Redwoods  Idyl" 


VASHTL 

"What  a  strange  commentary  on  my  past 

Would  be  the  recitation  of  my  present! 

But  I've  no  need  to  speak  my  present  state, 

It  is  upon  me  visible  to  all, 

And  more  apparent  to  myself  than  any; 

Others  behold  me  but  a  little  while, 

One  for  a  moment  now,  another  then, 

But  to  myself  I  always  am  in  sight, 

And  should  I  wish  to  quite  forget  myself 

And  draw  a  veil  of  darkness  o'er  the  past 

Some  finger  will  be  raised  at  me  in  scorn, 

Some  voice  will  mutter  '  Vashti,'  dreaded  name, 

Which  but  to  speak  aloud  will  clear  the  ground — 

Of  ev'ry  thing  that's  human  and  can  hear — 

About  me  like  a  sudden  thunderbolt 

That  threatens  repitition  where  it  falls. 

John  Brayshaw  Kaye. 
—From  "  Vashti:1 


SUCCESS. 

The  ladder  that  thou  climb'st  has  rounds  of  toil 
and  pain, 

Where   e'en  thy    bravest   effort  must  sometimes 
i  seem  in  vain; 

'    But  courage,  weary  toiler!  look  up  and  onward 
1  press, 

I   The  rounds  of  seeming  failure  may  lift  thee  to  suc- 
I  cess. 

I  Beth  Day. 

I    — From  "  Anemonies  and  Clover." 


LOVE  WILL  FIND  ITS  OWN. 

I  know  not  if  the  nations  sleep 
In  dust,  that  were  of  old, 

Or  if  their  spirits  love  and  weep 
In  forms  a  million-fold. 


I  know  that  love  will  over-leap 

All  barriers  in  its  way, 
And  out  of  death's  mysterious  sleep, 

Will  wake  to  deathless  day. 

I  know  that  death  can  never  keep 

The  secrets  of  the  soul; 
That  love  will  seek  and  love  will  meet 
Its  own  from  pole  to  pole. 

William  Henry  Thorne. 
-From  "  Quintets  and  Other  Poems" 
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WHITED  SEPULCHRES. 

Where  dwells  the  soul  so  pure  and  bold  as  dare 
Its  central  secrets  to  the  world  lay  bare, 
Its  faults  and  follies,  its  frailties  and  woes 
To  the  cold  stare  of  callous  man  disclose, 
Or  e'en  to  the  scrutiny  of  one  kind  eye 
Reveal  its  labyrinthine  mystery  ? 

Choose  ye  from  those  of  loftiest  mould  and  mind, 
Highest  in  heart,  an  honor  to  mankind, 
Some  name  that  like  a  pyramid  doth  stand 
Broad  on  its  base,  severe,  compact  and  grand; 
Its  apex  challenges  the  eternal  sky, 
Its  outlines  sharp  time's  waste  and  storms  defy; 
Go,  thread  its  vaulted  cells;  do  marble  walls, 
Crusted  with  gems,  enclose  enchanted  halls, 
Where  art  supreme  hath  blended  the  sublime 
With  things  most  beautiful  ?    Ah,  no  !  the  slime 
Of  ages  vents  its  foul  and  festering  breath 
And  strains  a  crypt — its  only  tenant,  death. 
A  prophet  speaks;  thousands  his  word  obey; 
His  voice  is  law;  he  tears  the  veil  away; 
Mokanna's  face,  visage  of  fiendish  ghoul, 
Dismays  each  breast;  the  godlike  now  is  foul; 
And  yet  'tis  but  the  lifting  of  the  veil 
That  chills  the  heart  and  makes  the  cheek  grow  pale. 
Mokanna  dwells  in  every  bosom's  core, 
Shrouded  from  those  who  kneel,  and  blind,  adore. 

O  pentecostal  flame,  pure  truth,  true  light, 
Purge  and  illume  the  sepulchre's  black  night ! 
O  blood  of  Christ,  which  washeth  every  sin, 
Heal  the  marred  visage,  cleanse  the  soul  within  ! 
William  Preston  Johnston. 
—From  "My  Garden  Walk." 


BROOM-CROWBERRY. 

The  winds  have  breathed  it  to  the  waiting  pines, 
The  pines  have  whispered  it  to  dale  and  moor, 
The  sea  has  sung  it  to  the  listening  shore: 

No  tiny  twig,  no  rootlet  but  divines 

The  coming  of  the  spring.     In  air,  in  earth 
What  wonders  now  are  wrought!  Had  we  the  ear 
What  rapturous  rehearsal  might  we  hear 

Of  nature's  symphony  of  growth  and  birth! 

But  soon  the  joy,  no  more  to  be  suppressed, 
Will  burst  in  bloom,  a  floral  melody, 
Set  to  the  music  of  the  April  rain; 

And  thou,  Corema,  springtime's  welcome  guest, 
First  note  of  color  in  the  harmony, 
Wilt  fleck  with  crimson  all  the  cold,  gray  plain. 
Emily  Shaw  Form  an. 

—From  "  Wild' Flower  Sonnets.'* 


LIFE'S  JOURNEY. 

Life  went  a-journeying  through  the  world, 
Where  all  before  him  was  dark  and  strange; 

In  his  hand  was  hope  in  its  green  bud  furled, 
In  his  heart  was  love  with  its  star-wide  range. 

Beyond  him  was  night  in  its  somber  wold, 
But  he  clasped  the  bud  in  his  firm  hand  tight. 

Pale,  tear-stained  Grief  her  sorrows  told, 
And  the  love  at  his  heart  was  moved  at  her  plight 

On  and  on  went  Life  on  his  endless  way, 
Toward  the  night  and  the  gloom  of  the  threat' ning 
storm; 

But  the  bud  in  his  hand  was  green  alway, 
And  the  love  at  his  heart  was  ever  warm. 

And  he  never  came  to  the  deep  night  vast, 

Tho'  he  felt  the  storm  burst  darkly  round, 
For  a  light  streamed  ahead  when  the  storm  was 
past, 
And  the  green  bud  bloomed  with  the  love  he  had 
found. 

Charles  E.  Keeler. 
—From  "  A  Light  Through  the  Storm." 


UNDER  THE  PINES. 

Amid  the  shadows  cool  and  sweet 
My  trees  give  refuge  from  the  heat; — 
Within  their  tent-like  shade  I  lie 
Close  shut  from  glare  of  noon-day  skyt 
And  sleep  and  dream  and  wake  again 
With  peace  and  rest  in  heart  and  brain, 
While  all  the  Angers  of  the  breeze 
Awake  their  hidden  harmonies. 

And  cool  beneath  the  fretted  sky 
The  idle  days  go  drifting  by; 
The  pine-tree's  mingled  sob  and  song 
Is  with  me  all  the  summer  long, 
And  to  its  measured  sweetness  low, 
Rare  pictures  seem  to  come  and  go, 
And  drooping  palms  across  the  sea 
Breathe  softly  endless  songs  to  me. 

In  idle  mood — in  drowsy  play 

The  waning  summer  glides  away; 

By  glacier  rim,  or  fringe  of  snow, 

When  shy,  sweet  thought  of  summer  grow, 

I  hear  below  the  frozen  lines 

The  storm-song  of  the  mountain  pines, 

Or  glimpse  through  rifts  of  cloudy  swirl 

The  ghostly  mountain  peaks  of  pearl. 
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In  cool  procession  to  and  fro 

The  airy  shadows  swing  and  go; 

And  through  the  pines'  soft  murmur  runs 

The  myrtle's  song  of  southern  suns, 

While  lifted  far  in  wavy  line 

Stand  swarthy  domes  of  Appennine, 

Or  waste  of  gray,  palm  bordered  sand, 

Or  fir-framed  aisles  of  Oden-land! 

Deep  peace  within  the  shadow  throng 
Distils  from  crown  of  drowsy  song; 
I  take  the  blessed  boon  it  brings 
And  drift  away  on  idle  wings, 
Where  care  is  not,  and  vision  dear, 
In  fancy's  mellow  atmosphere, 
And  dream  amid  the  shadow's  play 
The  happy  dreams  of  yesterday. 

Benjamin  F.  Leggett. 
-From  Peterson's  Magazine \  August \  1894. 


SUNRISE  IN  NEW  YORK  HARBOR. 

The  world  is  full  of  pleasure,  full  of  peace, 
3mi11  of  delight:  the  clouds  in  their  increase 
-Are  joy,  in  their  departure  joy;  how  good 
Are  all  the  motions  of  our  human  blood! 
The  vernal  influence,  the  flowers  of  May 
And  fruit  of  fall: — all  things  that  pass  away 
In  birth,  in  being  and  in  passing  are 
How  dear  to  us!  how  infinitely  fair 
Love  passing  not  away!  and  the  man's  deep  faith 
Unshakeable,  and  the  sweet  thought  of  death: 
That  happy  change,  the  rising  of  the  dew 
To  heavens  it  knows  not  of.  that  once  it  knew. 
Langdon  Elwyn  Mitchell. 
—From  "  Poems r 


BEREFT. 


At  night,  in  the  haunts  of  slumber, 

Wakeful  I  lie  and  weep, 
For  the  burden  of  loss  is  upon  me 

And  will  not  let  me  sleep. 

Far  off  the  desolate  ocean 

Utters  its  old  refrain— 
The  sigh  of  eternal  passion, 
The  sob  of  eternal  pain. 

William  Roscoe  Thayer*. 
-From  "Poems,  Nezv  and  Old." 


THE  DRUMS. 

Hark,  I  hear  the  beaten  drums—their  long  roll 
Affrights  the  quiet  of  the  peaceful  air, 

And  startles  quick  memories  in  my  soul 

Of  one  who  was  both  young  and  brave  and  fair; 


And  I  never  hear  the  drums  beat 
That  I  do  not  think  of  him. 

The  loud  drums  called  him  many  years  ago; 

When  the  struck  Nation  needed  all  her  sons, 
Among  the  bravest  he  was  first  to  go, 
And  lip  the  fevered  mouths  of  hungry  guns; 
And  I  never  hear  the  drums  beat 
That  1  do  not  think  of  him. 

News  from  a  Southland  battle  came  to  me, 

Of  the  soldier  who  took  my  heart  along — 
Of  how  he  bore  himself  full  gallantly, 
Where  siren  bullets  sang  their  witching  song; 
And  I  never  hear  the  drums  beat 
That  I  do  not  think  of  him. 

Life  is  but  losing — be  it  soon  or  late: 

The  foeman  marked  him  with  avenging  eye: 
Killed  at  the  front!    A  man  must  face  his  fate; 
The  prize  of  battle  is  to  grandly  die. 
And  I  never  hear  the  drums  beat 
That  I  do  not  think  of  him. 

My  heart  is  throbbing  with  a  mournful  chime, 

Calling,  calling,  and  only  echo  comes. 
The  drums!  the  drums!  I  hear  them  all  the  time,, 
The  throbbing  and  the  music  of  the  drums. 
And  I  never  hear  the  drums  beat 
That  I  do  not  think  of  him. 

Charles  L.  Holstein. 
— Indianapolis  Journal,  December  22,  JS94. 


REVE  DU  PASSE. 

By  the  Rahway  river  we  roved  an  hour, 
And  visions  of  eld  came  back  to  me, 

Gleeful  and  careless  youth,  in  its  flower, 
And  dreams  of  days  that  were  not  to  be: 

Shepherds'  notes,  from  the  Alpine  vales, 
Stern  commands,  from  the  fields  of  war, 

A  storm-tossed  ship,  with  straining  sails, 
And  quiet  nooks,  by  the  rushing  Ayr: 

A  blushing  bride,  and  children  fair, 

Effort  supreme,  in  sober  ways, 
The  hopes  of  youth,  subdued,  by  care, 

The  heart  of  youth,  in  loyal  lays: 

Spectral  forms,  from  life  to  drama  vast, 

Loves  that  were  cold — loves  that  were  warm, 
Dreams  of  a  dream,  with  us  they  passed, 
Over  the  river,  arm  in  arm. 

Fred  Wooster  Owen. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 
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THE  GRAND  CANYON  OF  THE  COLORADO. 

Midway  to  heaven  I  stand  between  two  skies: 
The  blue  above,  the  purple  one  below. 

Far  down  the  depths  the  screaming  eagle  flies, 
To  solitude  the  solitary  foe. 

Clutching  a  shrub,  and  leaning  o'er  the  brink 

I  see  a  river  dwindle  to  a  thread; 
So  far  below  parched  Nature  may  not  drink; 

A  vein  of  life  still  pulsing  through  the  dead. 

The  soft  white  clouds  float  o'er  the  canyon  brown, 
Like  troops  of  angels  stealing  from  the  sky; 

Thus  heaven  smiles  brightest  where  earth  wears 
a  frown, 
While  grandeur  ever  lifts  the  soul  on  high. 

Heaven  finds  on  earth  some  quiet  dwelling-place, 

Where  e'en  the  skeptic  must  his  Maker  scan 
And  cry  in  awe  before  Him,  face  to  face: 
How  infinite  is  God  !    How  puny  man  ! 

Fred  Emerson  Brooks. 
—From  "  Old  Ace,  and  Other  Poems:' 
Copyright,  by  Cassell  Publishing  Co. 


SELECTION  FROM  SEBASTIAN.' 

True  it  is  that  Nature  bringeth  calmness 

To  the  soul  tossed  on  the  sea  of  life, 
Weary  of  its  never  ending  surging, 

Weary  of  its  tumult  and  its  strife. 

Then  we  fly  from  man's  vexed  petty  passions 
To  the  far-off  mountain's  gloomy  pride, 

To  the  vale  where  brooklets  softly  purling 
Lure  us  on  to  linger  by  their  side. 

There  the  fever  of  our  life  forsakes  us, 

Peace  descends  into  the  troubled  breast, 
Lost  is  every  sound  of  life's  commotion, 

And  we  find  the  sacred  boon  of  rest. 
So  it  was  in  former  days,  good  Felix, 

And  when  weary  of  the  life  of  men 
I  would  wander  forth  among  the  mountains, 

By  the  babbling  brook  or  reedy  fen; 

Sweet  repose  for  weary  brain  and  spirit 
In  the  forest's  silent  depth's  I  found, 

And  returned  each  time  refreshed  and  strengthened, 
As  Antaeus  springing  from  the  ground. 

But  the  vulture  now  my  heart  is  gnawing 
As  it  gnawed  the  Titan  on  the  peak, 

And  no  more  repose  I  find  in  Nature 
Than  Promentheus  'neath  the  vulture's  beak. 

Anonyomous, 

—From  "Sebastian." 


PRIZE  QUATRAINS. 


MUSIC. 


The  bird  will  follow  it  into  the  skies. 

In  it  the  poet's  heart  must  wasted  be. 
Men  call  the  dead  with  it  and  they  arise. 

But  if  I  cry— it  will  not  answer  me  ! 
Sarah  M.  B.  Piatt. 


REVOLUTION. 

Faint  and  far  in  the  night,  the  wail  of  a  child 
Borne  on  heedful  winds  to  a  heedless  ear; 

Then,  in  the  gray  of  a  startled  dawn,  the  wild 
Curdling  cry  of  a  million  voices  near. 

Josephine  Spencer. 


THE  MUSES. 

The  Muses  shall  not  die,  despite  the  dooming 
Of  worshippers  of  ages  that  are  gone: 

Shall  not  the  sun  of  noon  bring  fairer  blooming 
Than  the  long  shadows  of  the  early  dawn  ? 

Edward  Payson  Jackson. 


EROSION. 


Even  the  little  waves  that  idly  dance 
Against  the  cliff,  will  crumble  it  to  sand; 
And  so,  with  ceaseless  toil,  the  slightest  hand 

May  wear  away  the  walls  of  circumstance. 

Clarence  Hawkes. 


TO  A  MERMAID. 

Fair  nymph,  thy  deathless  voice 

Speaks  from  this  ocean-shell, 
And  to  my  ear  it  saith, 

"  Hope  on,  for  all  is  well." 

John  P.  Trowbridge. 


DELUSION. 

Strange,  restless  heart !  his  feet  would  press 
The  mountain  summit  wrapt  in  snow; 

He  gained  it,  pined  in  loneliness, 
And  envied  those  below. 

Eugene  C.  Dolson. 
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RED  ROSE  TRIP. 

She  led  me  away  with  her  red-rose  chain 

To  a  dismal  swamp  and  lost  me, 
My  heart  was  in  the  red-rose  trip 

But  alas!  how  much  it  cost  me! 

J.  F.  Howard. 


LOVE. 


The  breath  of  souls  that  mate  and  intertwine, 
To  gladden  life  away  in  golden  light, 
The  sunshine  of  the  land  that  knows  no  night, 

The  very  essence  of  the  Life  Divine! 

Rev.  N.  F.  Carter. 


UUATKAiiN. 

A  good  life  brightens  like  the  rising  sun, 
Full-orbed  its  sunset  glow,  the  day's  work  done; 
Beyond  the  clouds,  its  countless  years  will  run 
In  shining  paths  of  Time's  unsetting  sun. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Black  well. 


THE  SPHINX. 

My  soul  would  learn  of  thee,  thou  patient  one. 
With  mute  sealed  lips  that  murmur  not,  when  hot 

And  blasting  sands  curl  round  thy  feet,  and  none 
But  awful  Desert  shadows  haunt  thy  spot 

Clara  T.  Henry. 


GOLDEN  RODS  AND  SUMACH. 

When  autumn  kisses  Golden  Rod 

She  coyly  hangs  her  head, 
Whereat  the  Sumach  is  ashamed 

And  blushes  scarlet  red. 

T.  Berry  Smith. 


LOVE. 


FAITH'S  KEY. 

Faith's  key  unlocked  Heaven's  golden  portal, 
And  Io!  my  spirit  caught  a  breath  of  love, 
A  dream  of  beauty  from  the  courts  above, 

That  thrilled  my  soul  with  bliss  immortal. 

Mary  Huestis  Fawcett. 


It  blest  the  realms  by  man  untrod, 
Before  the  the  universe  had  birth, — 
It  is  the  angel  of  our  earth— 

The  life-breath  of  the  Soul  of  God. 

Minnie  R.  Rizer. 


LIFE. 


HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON. 

'Twas  trusting  in  the  good  unseen, 

In  grief  transmuted  into  joys, 
That  crowned  the  patient  one  a  queen 

Enthroned  in  noble  equipoise. 

Aaron  W.  Frederick. 


A  vital  spark  is  borne  from  realms  afar! 

"A    birth!"     we  say,  and    watch    with   bated 
breath; 
But  soon  'tis  lured  to  some  magnetic  star, 
And  then  we  sighing  say,  "Ah,  this  is  death." 
Marion  Juliet  Mitchell. 


ELECTRICITY. 

Hail!  subtile  spirit  thou,  free  as  the  circling  spheres, 
In  power  unrivaled,  distance  with  thee  is  naught; 
Aged  as  the  eternal  past,  man  in  his  infant  years 
Would  capture,  harness,  slave,  and  tame  thee  to 
his  thought. 

Joseph  Wilson  Barron. 


I 


SELFISHNESS. 

As  in  a  cave,  with  doubt  and  fear, 

And  famine  its  familiar,  too, 
The  heart  throbs  on  year  after  year; 

Dark  foes  without,  and  death  in  view! 

George  Bancroft  Griffith. 


PATHFINDERS. 

God  gives  each  age  some  two  or  three 
Saul-statured,  Samson-sinewed  men, 
Seeing  beyond  their  brethren's  ken, 

Blazing  a  track  to  the  To-be. 

Linda  Schermerhorn  Hibnkr. 


THE  SEA-SHELL'S  SONG. 

Lo,  on  the  sea-shell's  tinted  cheek, 
A  crystal  tear-drop  lies  impearled; 

The  while,  its  plaintive  notes  bespeak 
The  longing  for  its  old  home-world. 

Emma  A.  Tiffany  Beck  with. 


Notk.     "The  Derelict,"  page  n,  was  published  in  ihis 
number  of  Thk  Magazine  of  Poktry  by  mistake. 
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for  corresponding  bound  volumes  in  half  morocco, 
elegant,  gilt,  gilt  top,  for  $1.00,  subscribers  paying 
charges  both  ways.  Postage  on  bound  volume, 
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I  THE  UNIVERSAL  NAME  or  ONE-HUN- 
DRED SONGS  TO  MARY. 

Selected  by  Mrs.  E.  Vale  Blake. 

One-hundred  Songs  to  Mary  by  American,  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  Irish.  French,  (translated)  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Russian,  Modem  Greek,  and 
Gaelic  poets  of  all  time.  An  attractive  gift  or  birth- 
day book.  Mrs  Blake  is  the  author  of  "  Arctic  Ex- 
periences, "  etc.  Small  8vo,  cl,  pp.  149.  Price,  $1. 00. 

*'  This  most  popular  name  in  Christendom  has  been  celebrated 
by  poets  of  every  race  and  Christian  sect,  and  selection  is  made 
from  abundant  material  for  this  work,  and  in  good  taste." — 
Pop  Hand  Transcufit. 


SONGS  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

By  O.  R.  Bellamy. 

With  portrait  of  the  author.     i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  350. 
Price,  $1.50. 

••  His  poems  are  not  erotic  and  breathe  rather  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  than  of  individuals.'  — St.  Louis  Republic. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

By  Ella  A.  Big e low. 

A  prize  game    of  one-hundred-fifty    questions. 
i6mo,  cloth,  pp,  40.     Price,  50  cents, — Out  of  print. 

"  The  questions  range  all  oyer  classic  art,  and  the  game  is  as 
instructive  as  it  is  entertaining."—  Boston  Evening  Traveller. 

CHARLES  WELLS  MOULTON,  Publisher. 


DANIKrS. 

AN  EXQUISITE  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

A  Copy  of  "As  It  Is  To  Be,"  Fifth  Edition. 
By  CORA  LINN  DANIELS. 
A  most  wonderful  work  on  After  Death.    Laws  of  Life,  Here 
and  There.  Sweetly  religious.  Nobly  comforting.    Fascinating 
descriptions. 
"Curious,  remarkable,  convincing. ' — Standard  Uuion. 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
"  The  Most  Remarkable  Book  Ever  Written  by  a  Woman." 
V  The  author  has  now  received  SIXTEEN-HUNDRED 
Utters  of  thanks  and  commendation. 

FRICB:    Paper,  50c.    Cloth,  $x.oo.    Satin,  $1.50. 
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POEMS. 
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By 

Mrs.  JEANIE  OLIVER  SMITH,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.   . 

"A  sweet  hour's  reading  for  the  Itttle  ones." 

—State  Capitol  Journal,  Salem,  Ore. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LIST  OF 
MESSRS.  COPELAND  AND  DAY. 


BOLTON  (CHARLES  KNOWLES).  ON 
THE  WOOING  OF  MARTHA  PITKIN. 
Being  a  versified  narration  of  the  time  of  the  Regi- 
cides in  Colonial  New  England.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  on  hand-made  paper,  small  octavo, 
eighteenth  century  binding,  75  cents,  thirty-five 
copies  on  large  paper,  full,  blend-tooled  leather, 
$2.00. 

CARMEN  (BLISS)  AND  RICHARD  HOVEY. 
SONGS  FROM  VAGABONDIA.  With 
cover  and  end  papers  designed  by  T.  B.  Meteyard. 
S^ven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  for  England  and 
America.  Octavo,  paper  boards,  Dickenson's 
deckle-edge  paper.  Second  edition,  fi.oo.  Fifty 
copies  on  large  English  hand-made  paper,  $3.00. 

"  Hail  to  the  poets!  Good  poets,  real  poets.  A  man  might 
walk  far  before  finding  songs  to  sing  that  would  print  their 
music  on  his  memory  with  such  a  welcome  as  these  free 
"Songs  from  Vagabondia."— N.  Y.  Times. 

T|AVIDSON  (JOHN).  BALLADS  AND 
**  SONGS.  With  decorative  title-page  by  Wal- 
ter West.    Octavo,  $1.50. 

GARNETT    (RICHARD,    LL.D.).      A    VOL- 
UME OF  POEMS,  issued  with  title  and  half- 
title  by  Illingsworth  Kay.    Octavo,  J1.50. 

The  greater  number  of  Dr.  Garnett's  poems  are  more  purely 
classical  in  form  and  expression  than  are  any  other  verses  now 
being  produced. 

TTINKSON  (KATHARINE  TYNAN).  CUCK- 
xx  OO  SONGS.  A  volume  of  poems.  Octavo, 
I1.50. 

LE   GALLIENNE    (RICHARD).     ENGLISH 
POEMS.    Third  edition.     Octavo,  J1.50. 


ROSSETTI  (DANTE  GABRIEL).  THE 
HOUSE  OF  LIFE:  BEING  NOW  FOR 
THE  FIRST  TIME  GIVEN  IN  ITS  FULL 
TEXT.  With  three  ornamental  borders  and  one- 
hundred  and  fourteen  initial  letters  designed  by 
Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue.  Issued  in  an  edition 
of  five-hundred  copies  on  hand-made  P.  L.  B. 
paper,  bound  in  limp  Japanese  silk  paper  boards, 
square  octavo,  $1.50;  and  fifty  copies  on  thick  hand- 
made Michallet  paper,  with  rubricated  initials,  $5.00. 

All  lovers  of  sonnets  will  welcome  this  first  complete  Hition 
of  what  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect  sonnet-seqifcoce  ia 
the  language,  and  what  was  intended  by  Rossitti  to  be  his  chief 
poetical  work.  The  form  in  which  the  book  is  presented  is  one 
quite  new  in  American  book  making,  whose  beauty  is  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  Mr.  Goodhue's  charming  designs. 

fVABB  (JOHN  B.).  POEMS.  With  cover  and 
•*•  title  page  designed  by  George  Edward  Bar- 
ton. Small  square  octavo,  green  cloth  and  gold, 
second  edition,  $1.00;  fifty  copies  on  English  hand- 
made paper,  $3.00;  five  copies  on  China  paper, 
1 1 0.00. 

Thompson  (Francis),    poems,    with 

•*•  frontispiece  and  title  page  on  Japanese  paper, 
designed  by  Lawrence  Housman.  Small  quarto, 
fourth  edition,  1 1. 50. 

Of  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr-  Browning  writes,  shortly  before  his 
death,  to  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore:  "  The  verse  is,  indeed,  re- 
markable, even  without  the  particulars  concerning  its  author. 
It  is  altogether  extraordinary  that  a  young  man  so  naturally 
gifted  should  need  incitement  to  do  justice  to  his  conspicuous 
abilities.  Pray  assure  him.  if  he  cares  to  know  it,  that  I  shall 
have  a  confiident  expectation  of  his  success."  Might  these 
"particulars  concerning"  Mr.  Thompson  be  published,  they 
would  make  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Bohemian  genius. 

T1TILDE  (OSCAR).  THE  SPHINX.  A  Poem. 
"  Decorated  in  line  by  Charles  Ricketts,  and 
printed  in  black,  green  and  red;  with  ornamental 
initials.  Twenty-five  copies  lar^e  paper,  bound  in 
English  vellum  and  gold,  with  ribbons,  $30.00. 


IN  PREPARATION. 


BLUNT  (WILFRID  SCAVVEN).  ESTHER,  A 
YOUNG  MAN'S  TRAGEDY,  TOGETHER 
VVITH  THE  LOVE  SONNETS  OF  PROTEUS. 
Five-hundred  copies  printed  on  hand-made  Dutch 
paper  especially  manufactured  for  the  series. 
Square  octavo,  I3.00;  fifty  copies  printed  on  Eng- 
lish seventeenth  century  paper  with  rubricated 
initials,  {6.00.     In  the  press. 

This  will  be  the  second  volume  of  our  series  of  Love  Sonnets, 
in  which  Rosselli's  House  of  Life  was  the  first. 


CRANE  (STEPHEN).  THE  BLACK  RIDERS 
AND  OTHER  LINES.  Five-hundred  copies. 
Octavo,  $  1. 00;  fifty  copies  on  hand-made  pa  r, 
{3.00.     In  the  press. 

SAVAGE  (PHILIP  HENRY).    FISRT  POE  S 

FRAGMENTS.     Five-hundred  copies.     1  o 

tavo,  fr.25.      Fifty  copies  on  hand-made  paj  r, 

J3.00.     Five  copies  on  Japan  paper,  $  10.00.  n 
preparation. 


COPELAND  AND   DAY,  69  CORNHILL,  BOSTOr . 
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MADELEINE  VINTON  DAHLGREN. 

MRS.  MADELEINE  VINTON  DAHLGREN 
was  born  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio.  She  is 
the  only  daughter  of  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  who 
served  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  much  dis- 
tinction as  a  Whig  leader  in  Congress.  Her  mater- 
nal ancestors  were  French.  At  an  early  age  she 
became  the  wife  of  Daniel  Con  vers  Goddard,  who 
left  her  a  widow  with  two  children.  In  August, 
1865,  she  became  the  wife  of  Admiral  Dahlgren, 
and  has  three  children  of  that  marristge.  Admiral 
Dahlgren  died  in  1870.  As  early  as  1859  Mrs.  Dahl- 
gren contributed  to  the  press,  prose  articles  under 
the  signature  "Corinne,"  and  later,  some  fugitive 
poems.  She  also  wrote  under  the  pen-name  ••Cor- 
nelia." In  1859  her  little  volume,  "Idealities" 
(Philadelphia),  appeared.  She  has  made  several 
translations  from  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 
languages.  These  translations  brought  her  many 
complimentary  recognitions,  among  others  a  flatter- 
ing letter  from  the  illustrious  Montalembert,  an 
autograph  letter  from  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  thanks  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  complimentary  notice  from 
President  Garfield.  She  is  the  author  of  a  volumi- 
nous "Biography  of  Admiral  Dahlgren,"  and  a 
number  of  novels  including  "  South-Mountain 
Magic"  (Boston,  1882),  "A  Washington  Winter" 
(Boston,  1883),  "The Lost  Name,"  (Boston,  1886), 
"Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Life"  (Boston,  1887), 
"Divorced"  (New  York,  1887),  "South  Sea 
Sketches"  (Chim,  1891, )  and  a  volume  on 
11  Etiquette  of  Social  Life  in  Washington."  These 
books  are  now  published  in  Baltimore  in  a  uniform 
edition.  Social  questions  and  the  live  topics  of  the 
day  have  especially  occupied  her  attention. 
Occasionally  Mrs.  Dahlgren  has  expressed  her- 
self in  verse,  and  several  of  her  efforts 
have  found  a  place  in  anthologies  of  poets. 
Mrs.  Dahlgren's  country-seat  is  on  South 
Mountain,  Md.t  overlooking  the  battle-field.  She 
is  a  woman  of  fine  talents  and  a  thorough  scholar. 
The  Literary  Society  of  Washington,  of  which  she 


was  one  of  the  founders,  held  its  meetings  in  her 
house  for  six  years,  and  she  was  elected  its  vice- 
president.  She  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Ladies'  Catholic  Missionary  Society  of  Washington, 
and  has  built  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph's  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  on  South  Mountain,  Md. 

C.  W.  M. 


THE  SEA. 

Thy  multitudinous  voices  speak  to  me, 
O  solemn  breathing,  deep  resounding  sea, 
Forever  surging,  in  strange,  continuous  rhyme, 
Noted  and  measured  by  the  wand  of  Time. 

O  sea!  I  bend  and  list  to  thee  most  rev'rently, 
Groping  in  vain,  but  would  fain  seize  the  key, 
That  deftly  guards  thy  dread  mysteries  enchained, 
And  firmly  holds  thy  awful  power  restrained. 

From  out  thy  vast  concave,  thy  forces  thronging, 

rebound 
With  multipotent  voices  that   commingling  re- 
sound, 
Where  thy  manifold  marvels  lie  closely  concealed, 
And  grim  rest  thy  secrets,  to  no  man  revealed. 

But  now,  seething  and  hissing,  foaming,  enraged, 
A  caldron  candescent,  a  demon  encaged, 
Thy  mountainous  breakers  dash  o'er  the  strand 
Their  fury  held  back  by  Omnipotent  Hand. 

Then  waning,  low  wailing,  thy  fitful  gusts  plead, 
As  subsiding,  abating,  thy  pulses  recede, 
Contending  while  yielding,  with  sorrowing  sobs, 
Till  relaxing,  retreating,  slow  ebb  thy  heart  throbs. 

All  serene  sinks  thy  bosom,  O,  treacherous  sea  : 
Seem  siren  or  sphinx,  thou  deceivest  not  me ; 
For  thy  secrets  are  symbols,  which  full  well  I  scan, 
As  forming  a  part  of  God's  glorious  plan. 

Thou  wert  slave,  and  not   monarch,  when  into 
space  hurled, 
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He  formed  thee  but  finite,  as  fair  dawned  the 

world; 
While  I,  an  immortal,  soar  boundless  and  free, 
Far  above  thy  wild  passions,  O  terrible  sea! 


THE  SUDDEN  DOOM. 

Outstretching  o'er  us  all  that  day, 
Hung  the  thick-coming  shadow,  Death, 

I  sat  beside  him,  as  he  lay, 
Suff 'ring,  oppressed  with  labored  breath. 

Last,  slanting  lights,  around  us  close. 

Our  plans,  our  hopes,  our  life  enshroud, 
Unconscious — no  sad  thought  arose, 

No  boding  of  the  bursting  cloud. 

And  twice  the  heavy  hand  of  pain, 
Grasped  that  dear  life,  nor  did  we  know, 

The  ruthless  touch  was  Death,  and  vain 
All  help.    So  near  the  fatal  blow. 

Now  brooding  o'er  us— darker  still, 
Came  on  apace  the  night— the  last, 

Of  Earth — Nor  wot  we  of  the  will 
Of  God.     Life's  pulsing  motion  past. 

With  morn's  first  blush  he  rose— that  last 
Night  o'er.    And  now  the  dread  portals 

Stand  open  wide,  through  which  have  passed, 
In  God's  foredained  time,  all  mortals. 

Nor  knew  we  the  impending  change. 

And  now  he  sought  that  best  loved  room, 
His  study— where  thought  took  freer  range, 

Nor  yet— foreseeing  the  hour  of  doom. 

His  babes  came  to  him — on  his  knee 
They  swiftly  climbed,  and  tenderly 

He  held  them — fondling  all  the  three, 
Giving  farewell — unwittingly. 

And  with  rich  lore  of  baby  talk, 

Pet  names  for  each— '* old  soldier,"  one, — 
And  "  Humpty-Dumpty  can  not  walk," 

And  "  blessed  babe  "—then  left  alone. 

The  little  ones  depart.     Ne'er  more 

Afathei's  love,  or  kiss,  to  know, 
And  I  enter  the  still  open  door, 

With  milk  and  bread,  just  as  they  go. 

Taking  the  cup,  he  drank  and  said, 
That  "  the  clear  ring  of  ice  "  was  best, 

I  saw  he  had  the  paper  read. 
Then,  I  left  him.    How— tell  the  rest? 


No  subtle  sense,  prophetic  told  me, 
Ah.  here's  the  sting!    To  leave  him  so. 

At  verge  of  doom — and  not  to  be, 
Forewarned  of  the  on  coming  woe. 

An  instant.    One  might  hold  their  breath- 
Being  sent  for — quick  came — in  fear. 

But  all  too  late.     He  strove  with  Death, 
And  I  had  left  him!    Death  so  near. 


A  FIRST  PAIR  OF  SPECTACLES. 

No  romance  in  this  light  we  ween, 
The  useful  only  may  be  seen, 
Yet  visions  of  the  past  will  rise, 
Like  Banquo's  ghost,  thro'  faded  eyes. 

Of  golden  hair  now  pale  of  hue, 
Of  red,  red  lips,  now  wan  and  blue, 
Of  rounded  cheek  now  puckerd  in, 
Of  swan  like  neck,  now  wizened  thin. 

Once  willowy  form  all  bent  with  age, 
Past  happy  hours  of  youth's  closed  page; 
These  now,  are  retrospective  joys, 
Of  life,  the  unsubstantial  toys. 

Again,  we  look  these  glasses  through, 
No  vistas  of  the  past  we  view, 
The  lenght'ning  shades  have  vanished  all, 
That  swept  o'er  nature  like  a  pall. 

But  in  their  place,  translucent  rise, 
The  enlarged  vision  of  the  skies, 
Nor  things  of  Earth  fill  up  the  view, 
For  grander  pageants  form  anew. 

MORAL. 

'Tis  hope  immortal  in  these  "  specs," 
That  mirrors  heaven  in  light  reflex. 


TO  MY  HAMMOCK. 

A  mystic  web,  South  Mountain  weaves, 
When  light  falls  shimmering  thro'  the  leaves, 
That  shade  the  spot,  where  locust  trees, 
A  hammock  swings  upon  the  breeze. 

Pliant  within  its  lazy  folds, 
Science  and  wit,  it  deftly  holds, 
And  craves  a  truce  to  all  turmoil, 
While  floating  o'er  historic  soil. 

He  who,  this  dreamland  shall  ensnare, 
May  find  a  true  arcadia  there, 
The  cares  of  life  and  war's  alarms, 
Alike  forgot  amid  its  charms. 
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HARRIET  NEWELL  RALSTON. 

MRS.  HARRIET  NEWELL  RALSTON  was 
born  in  Waverly,  N.  Y.  and  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Aaron  Jackson.  Her 
youth  was  passed  in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Illinois,  and  her  education  wa*  received  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  first  two  named  States. 
Upon  her  removal  to  Quincy,  111.,  she  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Hon.  James  H.  Ralston,  whose 
wife  she  afterward  became.  Judge  Ralston 
was  a  leading  citizen  of  Illinois  and  held  various  im- 
portant offices  in  that  state.  After  serving  as  an 
officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  he  again  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  practice  of  law,  settling  in  the  then  new 
State  of  California.  Following  the  death  of  Judge 
Ralston,  his  widow  left  her  home  in  Austin,  Nev., 
for  the  East,  eventually  settling  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  her  son  is  at  present  a  professor  of  law 
in  the  National  Law  University  of  that  city.  Mrs. 
Ralston  has  written  many  fine  poems,  which,  al- 
though never  collected  in  the  form  of  a  volume, 
have  been  published  and  widely  copied  by  the 
press.  For  "  The  White  Cross  of  Savoy,"  King 
Humbert  of  Italy  sent  her  a  letter  of  thanks  and 
appreciation.  Among  her  numerous  poems 
may  be  specially  mentioned  "The  Queen's 
Jewels,"  written  for  the  occasion  of  a 
banquet  given  by  the  Woman's  National 
Press  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of  which 
she  is  a  member,  to  the  delegates  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  assembled  in  that  city.  Mrs. 
Ralston's  crowning  work  is  her  late  poem,  "Col- 
umbus and  Isabella — The  Immortals." 

J.H. 


FATHERLESS  JOE. 

The  ancient  Kris  Kringle  was  taking  a  nap, 
All  ready  for  travel,  with  furs  for  a  wrap; 
A  cap  of  soft  wool  was  drawn  over  his  head; 
His  cheeks  you  could  see  were  both  puffy  and  red, 
For  he  lives  at  the  north  where  the  icy  winds  blow, 
And  his  whiskers  were  white  as  the  glistening  snow; 
His  jolly,  round  figure  in  ermine  was  drest, 
And  robings  of  eider-down  covered  his  breast. 
While  dreaming  of  Christmas,  glad  time  of  the  year, 
Of  eyes  he  would  brighten,  of  hearts  he  would  cheer, 
Bright,  frolicksome  beings  in  fancy  drew  nigh, 
They  pulled  at  his  whiskers,  they  tugged  at  his  eye, 
They  buzzed  in  his  ear,  and  they  tickled  his  nose, 
They  pinched  his  red  cheeks,  and  uncovered  his 

toes. 
A  medley  of  faces,  some  roguish,  some  wise, 
Such  dear  little  dimples,  such  noses,  such  eyes, 


And  every  one  shouted  with  hope  all  elate, 
11 1  wish  it  was  morning,  I  never  can  wait." 
Said  drowsy  St.  Nicholas,  rubbing  his  nose, 
"  These  fairies  are  bent  on  disturbing  my  doze. 
The  reindeers  are  ready,  I'm  off  in  a  trice, 
Far  over  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  ice. 
Ho,  Phantom  !    Up,  Mista  !  swift  over  the  snow, 
And  steady  and  noiseless  your  step  as  we  go." 
****** 

Like  stars  were  the  eyes  of  Kris  Kringle  that  night, 
Down  chimneys  he  peered  in  his  wonderful  flight, 
Decending  their  sides  every  stocking  to  fill, 
While  Phantom  and  Mista  stood  waiting  his  will. 
Young  faces  he  saw  by  the  flickering  flame, 
And  heard  childish  voices  pronouncing  his  name. 
A  poor,  little  dwelling  Kris  Kringle  espied, 
'Twas  shadowed  by  towering  mansions  of  pride; 

The  fire  was  all  out,  and  the  air  was  so  chill — 
No  comforts  he  saw  and  no  stockings  to  fill; 
But  by  the  pale  moonlight  a  form  crouching  there, 
And  heard  the  sad  moanings  of  childish  despair. 

"  Although  bitter  the  cold,  thro1  storm  and  thro' 

sleet, 
My  papers  all  day  I  have  sold  on  the  street; 
I  wouldn't  mind  that,  nor  the  wind  nor  the  snow, 
If  mother  could  live  for  her  Fatherless  Joe. 

"  I  had  pennies  enough  for  the  rent  due  to-night, 
But  the  coal  is  all  out— there's  not  even  a  light; 
I  can't  see  her  face,  but  I  heard  her  say  low, 

I  Don't  grieve  for  me,  darling,  my  Fatherless  Joe.' 

"  One  nickel  was  left;    I  bought  something  to  eat 
For  moiher— I  longed  so  to  bring  her  a  treat. 
When  I  gave  it  she  said,  and  it  frightened  me  so, 

I I  shall  hunger  no  more,  my  poor,  Fatherless  Joe.' 

"  And  why  am  I  only  a  ragged  newsboy, 
And  hungry  and  cold,  and  a  stranger  to  joy  ? 
But  I  won't  think  of  that,  nor  mind  it,  oh,  no  ! 
For  mother  must  Jive  for  her  Fatherless  Joe ! 

"  To-morrow  is  Christmas,  but  what's  that  to  me? 
Perhaps  all  alone  in  the  world  I  shall  be 
If  mother  should  die — and  that  fear  haunts  me  so; 
How  could  I  be  Fatherless,  Motherless,  Joe. 

"Just  now  I  remember  a  kind  lady  said, 
While  buying  my  paper,  and  patting  my  head, 
When  I  told  her  that  mother  was  lying  so  low, 
'To-morrow  I'll  see  her,  poor,  Fatherless  Joe.'  " 
****** 

Close  up  to  the  bedside  the  newsboy  had  crept, 
His  mother's  wan  fingers  he  stroked  as  she  slept; 
His  eyelids  were  heavy  with  watching  and  woe, 
And  sleep  came  to  comfort  poor,  Fatherless  Joe. 
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In  glow  of  the  morning  Kris  Kringle  had  flown, 
His  coursers  were  nearing  the  far  Northern  zone, 
Glad  Christmas  had  come  unto  cottage  and  hall, 
And  St.  Nicholas'  gifts  were  bestrewing  them  all. 
And  lo  !  in  the  dwelling  whose  walls  were  so  bare, 
What  fairy  had  furnished  this  wonderful  fare  1 
With  Are  on  the  hearth,  and  such  comforts  to  show, 
They  waked  to  behold  them,  both  mother  and  Joe! 
Now,  was  it  Kris  Kringle  who  heard  in  his  flight 
So  mournful  a  story  that  cold,  wintry  night  ? 
I  trow  'twas  the  friend  that  he  met  on  the  street, 
When  selling  his  papers  thro'  storm  and  thro'  sleet, 
That  brightened  his  home  and  his  sorrow  beguiled 
For  love  of  the  loving,  the  holy  Christ  child  ! 


DECORATION  DAY. 

The  child  was  young  and  beauteous,  the  grandsire 
old  and  gray, 

As  hand  in  hand  they  marched  along  that  Decora- 
tion Day; 

She  bore  a  fragrant  chaplet  of  lilies  and  wild  rose, 

To  place  above  the  silent  lips  that  never  more  un- 
close. 

They  paused  before  a  grassy  mound  upon  whose 

simple  stone 
Was  graved  in  fading  characters  that  mournful  word 

"Unknown^" 
Close  by  its  side  they  sat  them  down,  while  thus  the 

grandsire  spoke: 
41  My  child,"  said  he,  with  quivering  lip,  as  thrilling 

memories  woke — 

11  We'll  place  our  humble  offering  upon  this  lonely 

grave, 
For  here,  perchance,  the  ashes  lie  of  some  forgotten 

brave; 
Perchance  on  picket-guard  he  fell,  or  from  the  gory 

plain 
His  comrades  bore  a  visage  marred  from  ranks  of 

trampled  slain. 

41  'Twas  thus,  methinks,"  the  old  man  cried,  44  thus 
fell  my  noble  boy; 

Thy  father,  child,  my  soldier  son,  my  best,  my  pre- 
cious joy; 

He  sprang  to  action  as  he  heard  his  country's  ral- 
lying call — 

'  No  star  shall  from  our  flag  be  torn  as  God  is  over 
all ! ' 

"  That  starry  banner  blazed  afar,  the  ensign  of  the 

free; 
The  beacon-light  of  millions  past,  and  millions  yet 

to  be; 


Thy  father  loved  its  shining  folds,  and  where  in  light 

they  waved — 
Thro'  tangled  wood,  on  frowning  height— the  storm 

of  battle  braved. 

4  *  And  once  he  wrote :  4  Your  soldier  son  to-morrow 
at  the  dawn 

Will  meet  the  foe,— and  should  he  fall  before  the 
night  comes  on, 

Remember,  as  our  cause  is  just,  that  so  my  heart  is 
brave,  , 

And  glory  beckons  thro'  the  gloom  of  e'en  an  un- 
marked grave.' 

41  No  other  tidings  ever  came — the  months    and 

years  sped  on; 
And  martial  heroes  proudly  wore  the  laurels  they 

had  won; 
While  freedom  unto  every  soul  within  our  land  was 

given, 
And  glory  veiled  the  nameless  ones  upborne  thro* 

strife  to  Heaven  1 " 

They  knelt  beside  the  lowly  mound,  the  grandsire 
breathed  a  prayer; 

'Twas  sweeter  than  the  breath  of  flowers  that  bur- 
dened all  the  air; 

A  prayer  of  faith  that  Blue  and  Gray  in  charity 
might  dwell 

Forevermore  beneath  the  flag  the  dead  had  loved 
so  well ! 


TO  THE  AMERICA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 

(■'  From  Columbus  and  Isabella — The  Immortals.") 

America  !    Thou  Land  of  Hope  !    To  Thee 

Whose  forecast  on  the  dial  of  the  coming  age 

Reveals  the  glories  of  thy  riper  years, — 

I  dedicate  my  Lay. 

Great  as  thou  art,  still  greater  shalt  thou  be, — 

For  with  the  nearing  century's  dawn, 

Shall  Truth,  Creation's  sun  and  thine, — 

Whose  rays  have  lit  the  paths 

Trod  by  Immortals  of  each  age  and  clime, 

Yet  higher  mount, — nor  gild  alone 

The  pinnacles  of  thought  of  lofty  souls: 

But  shedding  wide  its  beams  o'er  plains  of  common 

minds, 
Shine  evermore  thereon  in  rich  effulgence, 
Till  the  world's  heart,  pulsating  with  the  life 
That  flows  in  veins  of  man  and  brother  man, 
And  vivified  thro'  agency  divine 
Shall  beat  with  truer  action  in  its  vital  flood. 
And  all  the  people  hail  thee,  O  my  country, 
Land  of  Light  and  Love  ! 
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MARY  E.  NEALY.   . 

MRS.  NEALY  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
December  12,  1825.  She  was  educated  in 
that  city  and  was  married  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
in  Harrison  county,  Ind.  She  has  written  verses 
from  her  tenth  year,  but  did  not  publish  anything 
until  after  her  marriage,  when  she  joined  the  corps 
of  young  writers  who  first  tried  their  wings  upon 
the  pages  of  the  well-known  old  Louisville  Journal. 
She  next  wrote  for  the  Lady's  Repository \  a  Meth- 
odist magazine  in  which  the  Gary  sisters  had  been 
first  introduced  to  the  public.  She  also  wrote  for 
Godeys  Lady's  Book,  the  Boston  Ladies  Reposi- 
tory^ the  Continental  Monthly  Magazine,  the  New 
York  Home  Journal,  and  many  other  publications. 
Her  many  art  papers  written  in  the  interest  of  the 
struggling  art  club  of  her  city  were  so  highly  appre- 
ciated that  she  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  club.  She  also  wrote  careful  papers  for  the 
Aldine,  the  Art  Amature,  and  Appteton's  Art 
Journal.  Mrs.  Nealy  removed  with  her  family  to 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  she  remained  until  the 
call  for  volunteers  in  1861.  Her  eldest  two  sons 
responded,  though  they  were  only  boys.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nealy  went  to  Louisville  for  a  year,  when  they 
moved  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  being 
near  their  sons,  who  were  both  in  the  Potomac 
Army.  The  mother  of  these  boys  wrote  many 
poems  relating  to  the  war  and  its  experiences  which 
were  widely  copied  and  were  afterwards  collected 
in  souvenir  books  of  the  war.  Her  sons  both 
served  during  the  entire  war,  but  both  have  since 
died  from  the  effects  of  wounds,  exposure  and  im- 
prisonment. Mrs.  Nealy  has  written  an  elaborate 
book  upon  old-time  pottery  and  porcelain,  with 
two-hundred  illustrations,  Since  her  residence  in 
Washington,  which  comprises  nearly  half  of  her 
life,  she  has  been  an  honored  member  of  its  high- 
est coterie  in  literary  and  art  circles*      A.  M.  M. 


THE  CARDINAL  FLOWER. 

0  cardinal  flower  by  the  river's  brim! 
Thou  emerald  sceptre  with  rubies  set! 

1  am  sitting  to-day  and  thinking  of  him 

Whom  I  vowed  and  vowed  that  I  would  forget. 
Ah!  he  came  last  year  to  the  river's  side; 

And  he  gathered  the  scarlet  gems  for  me, 
And  said  he  had  traversed  the  world  so  wide, 

But  the  sweetest  face  on  the  land  or  sea, 
Was  the  face  of  Annie  Lee. 


O  cardinal  blossom!  the  year  is  flown; 

And  your  flowers— they  are  gleaming  like  gems 
again; 
But  I  sit  by  the  river,  alone,  alone, 

And  think  of  the  false,  false  hearts  of  men. 
How  they  come  and  flatter  and  teach  us  to  love, 

Then  leave  us  alone  as  the  years  roll  on, 
Till  we  lose  our  faith  in  the  God  above, 

As  we  sit  by  the  river  and  make  our  moan, 
Alone,  alone,  alone! 


ALMOST  UP. 

11 1  was  almost  up  when  it  struck  me — 
Almost  to  the  mountain  top; 

I  was  bearing  the  grand  old  banner 
When  the  message  made  me  drop; 

I  was  hugging  the  standard  closely 
When  the  dark  shell  made  me  stop; 

And  O!  in  another  moment, 
I  should  have  reached  the  top! 

II  Will  you  write  and  tell  my  mother, 
I  was  almost,  almost  up  ? 

One  little  moment  longer, 

I  had  tasted  glory's  cup! 
But  the  goblet  is  too  bitter 

I  am  doomed  to-day  to  sup; 
All  I  wished  was  to  plant  our  standard, 

And  I  was  almost  up!  " 

And  so,  while  the  faint  light  fluttered 

Upon  that  brave  young  form, 
His  pale  lips  moved  and  muttered 

As  though  he  heard  the  storm — 
As  though  he  drank  the  breezes, 

Instead  of  the  deadly  cup — 
As  though  he  were  bearing  the  banner, 

And  shouting,  "Almost  up!  " 

And  the  evening  sank  into  shadow, 

And  the  soft  light  left  the  hill, 
And  faded  away  into  darkness; 

While  his  pulse  grew  faint  and  still. 
And  when  the  last  drop  trembled 

In  the  broken,  shattered  cup, 
There  came  a  gentle  whisper— 

A  soft  breath— "  Almost  up! " 

Almost  up  where  the  shadows 

Of  earth  fall  far  behind; 
Almost  up  where  the  eyesight 

Is  given  to  the  blind- 
Where  death  can  not  dash  the  sweetness 

Out  from  each  brimming  cup — 
Where  we  are  not  always  striving 

And  halting— "Almost  up! " 
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O  Christ  of  the  bloody  Calvary! 

O  martyr  in  the  fire! 
The  cry  of  the  human  spirit 

Has  ever  been,  "Up  higher! " 
And  the  goblet  Freedom  holdeth 

For  soldier-lips  to  sup 
Could  not  bear  a  loftier  motto 

Than  the  brave  words,  "  Almost  up! " 


"WHEN  THE  COWS  COME  HOME." 

I  lovb  the  beautiful  evening, 

When  the  sunset-clouds  are  gold; 
When  the  barn-fowls  seek  a  shelter, 

And  the  young  lambs  seek  their  fold; 
When  the  four-o'clocks  are  open, 

And  the  swallows  homeward  come; 
When  the  horses  quit  their  labors, 

And  the  cows  come  home. 

When  the  supper's  almost  ready, 

And  Johnny  is  asleep, 
And  I  beside  the  cradle 

My  pleasant  vigil  keep, 
Sitting  beside  the  window, 

Watching  for  4<  pa  "  to  come, 
While  the  soft  bells  gently  tinkle 

As  the  cows  come  home. 

When  the  twilight  and  the  sunlight 

In  mingling  hues  are  blent, 
I  can  sit  and  watch  the  shadows 

With  my  full  heart  all  content; 
And  I  wish  for  nothing  brighter, 

And  I  long  no  more  to  roam, 
When  the  twilight's  peace  comes  o'er  me, 

And  the  cows  come  home. 

I  see  their  shadows  lengthen 

As  they  slowly  cross  the  field, 
And  I  know  the  food  is  wholesome 

Which  their  generous  udders  yield. 
More  than  the  tropic's  fruitage, 

Than  marble  hall  and  dome, 
Are  the  blessings  that  surround  me 

When  the  cows  come  home. 


ALICE  OF  DOVER. 

Alice  of  Dover!    The  world  is  wide, 

And  forms  of  beauty  are  everywhere; 
But  nothing  so  fair  as  a  happy  bride 
Is  seen  in  the  earth  or  air. 


The  blossoms  may  come  and  the  blossoms  go, 

As  the  springs  and  the  summers  flit  away; 
But  the  flower  of  Love  is  as  pure  as  snow, 
And  as  bright  as  the  sun  alway. 

Alice  of  Dover  with  eyes  of  brown! 

I  welcome  you  from  your  northern  clime 
To  our  fair  and  beautiful  southern  town 

With  its  avenues  sublime: 
To  our  modest  home  in  a  lovely  land 

Of  almost  tropical  fruits  and  flowers 
To  our  hitherto  unknown  household  band 
And  the  child  who  has  aye  been  ours. 

Alice  of  Dover!    Nor  gems  nor  gold 
I  bring  as  a  tribute  to  welcome  you; 
But  a  garland  of  beautiful  flowers  I  hold 

All  wet  with  the  morning  dew. 
The  blossoms  of  truth  and  faith  and  love — 

The  waiting  love  of  a  mother's  heart, 
That  will  bloom  till  her  soul  is  called  above 
Where  spirits  no  more  shall  part. 

Alice  of  Dover!  this  heart  of  mine 

Has  been  swept  by  Sorrow's  raven  wing; 
But,  to  lay  on  my  fair  new  daughter's  shrine, 

All  the  love  he  has  left  I  bring. 
And  perhaps  from  your  presence  the  shade  may  go* 

And  leave  me  to  dwell  in  the  sun  once  more. 
Till  I  leave  this  planet  of  pain  and  woe 
To  dwell  on  a  deathless  shore. 

So,  Alice  of  Dover!  I  welcome  you 

To  our  home  which  stands  in  a  fringe  of  trees; 
Where  the  jasmine  blooms  all  winter  through, 

And  we  feel  the  soft  south  breeze. 
Where  your  life  may  rest  in  a  husband's  love, 

And  your  heart  will  never  more  wish  to  roam 
Till  your  soul  is  drawn  to  the  heaven  above — 
A  fadeless,  immortal  home! 


MARSHALL  P.  HAYDEN. 

He  has  won  the  stars ! 
He  left  his  home  with  its  evening  song, 
And  the  deathless  loves  that  there  belong; 
For  the  heart  of  a  patriot  filled  his  breast, 
And  its  throbbings  would  not  let  him  rest. 
A  man  in  feeling  though  not  in  years, 
He  could  not  pause  for  a  mother's  fears, 
But  answered  unflinching  his  country's  call, 
With  his  youth,  his  health,  his  life,  his  all; 
And  his  blood  gushed  forth  from  the  rod  of  war, 

For  each  dear  old  star ! 

—He  has  Won  the  Stars. 
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HENRY  AMES  BLOOD. 

And  every  June  that  rambles  by, 
A  moment  turns  and  gazes, 

Then  lays  his  offering  on  the  sod, 

fJENRY  A.   BLOOD  was    born    in    Temple, 
n     N.  H.,  about  1840.     He  was  graduated  from 

In  buttercups  and  daisies. 

Dartmouth  College  and  after  a  few  years  spent  in 

L*  ENVOI. 

teaching  school,  accepted  a  position  in  the  State 

Full  well  I  know  she  loves  me  still, 

department  in  Washington.  *  Mr.  Blood  has  resided 
dliring  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  National 

For  oft  through  skyey  portals, 
She  gives  to  me  the  sweetest  smile 

capital.    His  poems  may  be  found  in  various  mag- 

That angels  have  for  mortals; 

azines  and  collections,  English  and  American. 

And  evermore  to  guide  my  steps 

W.  W. 

Through  all  the  world's  mizmazes, 

Wears  on  her  breast  the  light  of  stars 
In  buttercups  and  daisies. 

JEANETTE. 

THE  TWO  ENCHANTMENTS. 

It  is  no  wonder  I  should  be 

More  sad  in  pleasant  weather, 

Oh,  hear  from  yonder  height 

For  on  a  golden  day  like  this 

That  glorious  trumpet  sounding! 

We  strolled  the  fields  together; 

How  fierce  my  pulses  beat! 

O,  never  lived  a  maid  more  dear 

But  in  the  valley  bright 

In  everybody's  praises! — 

The  rebecs  are  resounding: 

Jeanette  was  picking  buttercups 

How  sweet,  how  magic  sweet! 

And  I  was  picking  daisies. 

Ah,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

Her  beauty  and  her  grace,  it  seemed, 

See  now  upon  the  height 

The  saddest  heart-  might  rally, 

Those  mighty  shapes  advancing, 

But  though  she  gently  led  my  steps 

So  radiant,  yet  so  far! 

Through  all  the  quiet  valley, 

But  in  the  valley  bright 

The  words  of  love  I  tried  to  speak 

The  youths  and  maidens  dancing, 

Dissolved  in  empty  phrases; 

How  beautiful  they  are! 

And  so  she  pulled  her  buttercups, 

Oh,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

And  so  I  picked  my  daisies. 

How  grand  about  the  height 

But  when  she  coyly  raised  my  chin 
And  with  a  charming  flutter, 

Held  up  her  golden  prize  beneath 
And  asked— if  I  loved  butter  I 

Fame's  noble  army  winding 
To  pinnacles  above! 
But  in  the  valley  bright, 
Her  hair  with  roses  binding, 

O  then,  in  words  that  blossomed  forth 

Lingers  the  maid  I  love; 

Like  flowers  from  heavenly  vases, 

Ah,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

I  told  her  how  the  buttercups 

Were  loved  by  all  the  daisies. 

PRO  MORTUIS. 

She  often  visits  me  in  dreams, 

For  the  dead  and  for  the  dying; 

And  then  in  sumptuous  vision, 

For  the  dead  that  once  were  living, 

We  walk  through  meadows  full  of  light, 

And  the  living  that  are  dying, 

We  roam  the  Fields  Elysian; 

Pray  I  to  the  All-forgiving. 

And  side  by  side  we  loiter  on 

For  the  dead  who  y ester  journeyed; 

Through  all  the  starry  mazes; 

For  the  living  who  to-morrow, 

She  picks  immortal  buttercups 

Through  the  valley  of  the  Shadow, 

And  I  celestial  daisies. 

Must  all  bear  the  world's  great  sorrow; 

Where  now  so  peacefully  she  lies, 

For  the  immortal,  who,  in  silence, 

Pale  evening  loves  to  linger, 

Have  already  crossed  the  portal; 

And  morning  comes  in  tears,  to  touch 

For  the  mortal  who,  in  sadness, 

Her  grave  with  rosy  finger, 

Soon  shall  follow  the  immortal; — 
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Keep  thine  arms  round  all,  0  Father  !- 
Round  lamenting  and  lamented; 

Round  the  living  and  repenting, 
Round  the  dead  who  have  repented. 

Keep  thine  arms  round  all,  O  Father  ! 

That  are  left  or  that  are  taken; 
For  they  are  all  needy,  whether 

The  forsaking  or  forsaken. 


THE  LAST  VISITOR. 

"Who  is  it  knocks  this  stormy  night? 
Be  very  careful  of  the  light !  " 
The  good-man  said  to  his  wife, 

And  the  good-wife  went  to  the  door; 
But  never  again  in  all  his  life 
Will  the  good-man  see  her  more. 

For  he  who  knocked  that  night  was  Death, 

And  the  light  went  out  with  a  little  breath; 

And  the  good-man  will  miss  his  wife, 

Till  he,  too,  goes  to  the  door, 
When  Death  will  carry  him  up  to  Life, 
To  behold  her  face  once  more. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 

How  charming  it  would  be  if  you  and  I 
Could  shake  off  every  clog  which  circumstance, 
Our  base  old  dungeon-keeper  has  hung  round 
The  natural  freedom  of  our  God-made  limbs. 

—  Yearnings. 

)( 


DAVID  GRAHAM  ADEE. 

DAVID  G.  ADEE  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1837.  He  was  educated  in  the  New  York 
University,  and  in  i860  was  admitted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  New  York  city.  In  1870  he  traveled 
in  Europe,  Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden.  On  his 
return  he  again  resided  in  New  York,  until  1876, 
when  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Editor. 


A  smile  so  gentle,  pure  and  calm, 

It  seemed  to  sprinkle  heavenly  balm. 

Methought,  it  is  not  all  alone 

Because  he  sits  the  papal  throne; 

It  is  not  that  he  reigns  a  king 

And  wears  the  sacred  signet-ring; 

Or  that  he  is  the  father  here 

To  chide  the  sin  and  dry  the  tear; 

Or  that  he  wields  the  holy  keys 

For  penitents  upon  their  knees: 

Not  these  the  reasons,  right  or  wrong, 

I  trembled  as  he  rode  along, 

In  chariot  rich  with  gems  and  gold, 

To  bless  the  children  of  his  fold, 

But  that  the  heart  of  human  kind 

Weary  of  groping,  faint  and  blind, 

Despairing  of  the  unseen  power 

Coming  to  earth  in  evil  hour 

To  speak  to  prayer,  to  smile  on  praise, 

To  cheer  the  faithful's  wistful  gaze, 

Had  clothed  this  presence  with  all  good 

To  give  to  sinners  saintly  food. 

To  set  before  the  senses'  soul 

Comfort  and  consolation's  dole. 

Two  thousand  years  have  given  place 

Since  men  have  looked  upon  God's  face, 

And  the  soul  yearns  for  something  real 

To  represent  the  rapt  ideal. 

If  that  mankind  have  sought  to  give 

A  form  to  goodness  while  they  live, 

Will  not  the  One  supreme  above 

Reward  their  longing  with  His  love  ? 

Thus,  as  I  viewed  the  emblem  there. 

An  aureole  seemed  to  glint  the  air, 

My  spirit  thrilled  in  blent  accord 

With  earth's  great  type  of  Heaven's  lord. 


AT  ROME. 

As  Pius  passed  I  held  my  breath, 
My  heart  stood  still  as  if  in  death. 
Why  should  an  unbeliever  feel 
Such  awe  and  superstition  steal  ? 
A  kind  old  man  with  silvery  hair 
And  face  sweet  with  religion  rare, 


SHELLEY. 

Soul-inspired  skeptic  and  great  earthly-born! 

To  thee  all  nature  was  a  rapturous  dream — 

Sky,  summer,  life,  love,  and  the  poet's  theme, 
i   The  silver  of  the  sea,  the  golden  morn, 
The  sunset,  and  the  fields  which  flowers  adorn,— 

These  were  all  worshipped  with   the  glowing 
gleam 

Of  ardent  adoration;  the  bright  beam 
Of  mortal  sainted  by  the  spirit  worn, 
And  soaring  toward  the  stars.    Thou,  reft  away 

From  beauty  and  the  balmy  breath  of  rest, 
Baskest  beneath  a  warmer,  welcomer  ray 

In  the  golden  realm  of  bards  supremely  blest- 
Hunt,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Keats— in  glorious  day, 

'Mong  whom  thy  name  and  fame  is  grandest, 
best 
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AMANDA  LOUISE  R.  DUFOUR. 

MRS.  AMANDA'LOUISE  RUTER  DUFQUR, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Calvin  Ruter,  one  of 
the  poineers  of  Methodism  in  Indiana,  and  wife  of 
Hon.  Oliver  Dufour,  formerly  of  Vevay,  Ind.,  but 
now  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  born  in  Jefferson- 
ville.  Ind.,  in  1822.  For  some  years  she  occupied 
a  prominent  position  among  the  poets  of  our  coun- 
try, particularly  i n  her  native  state.  Latterly,  owing 
chiefly  to  ill  health,  she  has  been  less  conspicuous. 
Her  poetic  gift  developed  at  a  very  early  age.  A 
good  many  of  Mrs.  Dufour' s  productions  are  of  a 
devotional  character  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  ming- 
led piety  and  charity,  which  she  probably  inherited 
from  her  father.  Like  the  trailing  arbutus  which 
distils  its  fragrance  under  uninviting  skies,  masses 
of  withered  leaves  and  untimely  snows,  Mrs.  Du- 
four's  poems  are  the  result  of  a  poetic  energy  that 
could  not  be  repressed  by  unpropitious  circum- 
stance. They  have  come  to  her  at  the  cradle  of  her 
children  and  amid  the  pressing  cares  and  duties  of 
an  active  domestic  life.  The  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  the  sacred  literature  on  which  she  was  earliest 
nurtured,  took  deep  hold  upon  her  and  gave  tone 
and  color  to  all  her  after  life.  The  countless  testi- 
monials of  appreciation  which  Mrs.  Dufour's  pro- 
ductions have  brought  to  her  include  one  from  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Humboldt  to  whom  some  of 
her  poems  were  read  by  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Wright, 
then  United  States  Minister  at  Prussia. 

S.  M.  H. 


At  last  the  source  from  which  its  strength  was 

caught, 
The  throne  on  high,  at  whose  behest  it  wrought. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HUMBOLDT. 

Ayr  !  thou  art  King,  by  noblest  manhood  crowned, 
King  of  the  realm  of  deep  and  searching  thought; 
Thy  name  will  live,  great  Humboldt,  world-renown- 
ed, 
Immortal  as  the  soul  its  fame  that  wrought. 
Thy  master-mind  has  grasped  the  infinite, 

Has  fathomed  all  earth's  mysteries,  has  walked 
Volcanic  aisles  of  strange  and  lurid  light, 
Whose  air  mephitic  human  life  had  mocked; 
There  hast  thou  searched,  and  fearless  trod  and 
talked. 
****** 

Thou  has  no  country;  for  all  nations  claim 
Thee  for  their  own;  and  all  have  crowned  thee 
King 

Of  the  vast  realm  of  knowledge;  and  thy  name 
All  future  times  shall  honor,  praise  and  sing. 

Thy  age  should  not  be  counted  here  by  years, 
For  thou  hast  lived  long  centuries  in  thought; 

Golden  and  ripe  thy  mighty  spirit  nears 


THOU  COM  EST  NOT. 

Thou  comest  not !  The  sweet  wild  rose  of  Summer 
Long  days  ago,  its  latest  perfume  shed; 

The  harvest  fruits  have  ripened  and  been  garnered, 
The  blithe  bird-songsters  from  the  bowers  are  fled. 

Thou  comest  not !  The  rainbow  tints  of  Autumn, 
Sprinkled,  like  shattered  gems,  o'er  hill  and  dell; 

Are  faded  now,  and  through  the  leafless  branches 
Rings  out  the  wild  wind  his  sepulchral  knell. 

Thou  comest  not !    No  longer  fragrant  blossoms 
Perfume  the  woodland  and  the  garden  bowers; 

Their  withered  leaves  speak  to  my  heart  of  longings 
That  filled  the  chalice  of  departed  hours. 

Thou  comest  not !  And  yet  the  pale,  pure  starlight 
Gleams,  as  on  that  sweet  eve  when  first  we  met; 

But  on  the  ear  the  moan  of  wint'ry  waters 
Falls,  like  the  echo  of  some  heart's  regret. 

Thou  comest  not !  Alas  !  the  hours  are  numbered 
In  which  our  hearts  may  mingle,  true  and  free. 

To  thee  the  world  has  many  paths  of  gladness, 
To  me  but  one — to  think  and  dream  of  thee ! 


ADVENT  OF  SPRING. 

Adown  the  emerald  slopes  the  sun  declines, 
Mid  whose  cool  shadows  Summer  loves  to  stay; 

Kisses  with  warm,  red  lips  the  stately  pines, 
As  slowly  sinks  his  head  beyond  the  day. 

Night,  like  a  tender  mother,  gently  steps 
Across  the  earth-couch  where  the  blossoms  lie; 

Her  soft,  dark  robes  are  perfumed  with  their  breath, 
As  lovingly  she  closes  each  bright  eye: 

And  tenderly  infolds  their  mantles  green, 
Lest  chilling  airs  may  blight  them  ere  the  morn, 

Or  Boreas,  like  some  brigand,  steal  unseen, 
And  these  sweet  children  from  their  lives  be  torn. 

And  Spring's  crown  jewels  thus  be  rudely  crushed, 
That  April  waits,  impatiently,  to  wear, 

And  voices  of  the  opening  buds  be  hushed, 
Whose  fairy  symphonies  enchant  the  air. 

With  radiant  fingers,  see,  Aurora  parts 
.   Night's  sable  curtains  from  the  eastern  skies, 
And  all  the  tiny,  fragrant  floral  hearts, 
Her  glowing  beauty  fills  with  sweet  surprise. 
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Then,  like  the  Keynote  of  some  anthem  grand, 
Falls  on  the  ear  each  mellow-waking  sound, 

And  Nature,  touched  by  Spring's  caressing  hand, 
Feels  every  pulse  leap  with  a  life  profound. 

Then  e'en  the  weary  heart  turns  from  its  gloom, 
To  witness  the  fair  advent  of  the  flowers; 

Dreams  of  its  own  lost  verdure  whose  rich  bloom, 
Once  wreathed  the  chalice  of  youth's  golden 
hours. 

O  blossoms  whether  earth,  or  human  born ! 

O  Springtime  of  the  mortal  life  or  year  ! 
O  blessed  types  of  that  great  vernal  morn, 

Whose  bloom  and  freshness  no  chill  age  can  sere. 


SONG. 


41 1  love  thee ' — once  said  a  brillant  Star 
To  a  dainty  rose  in  a  wild-wood  bower; 
"Thou  art  not  so  brilliant  as  many  by  far; 
But  my  heart  has  chosen  thee  for  its  flower. 
Thou  art  sweet,  and  lonely, 

I  love  thee  most  true; 
But  by  fond  glances  only, 
Thee,  dearest,  can  woo." 

Yet  the  rose  gave  hope  a  place  in  her  heart, 

Tho'  she  felt  that  his  love,  if  bright,  was  cold: 
And  his  rays  the  wildest  bliss  would  impart, 
As  they  circled  her  form  like  rings  of  gold. 
So  the  far-away  star, 

She  loved  tender,  and  deep, 
Tho'  she  knew  that  afar 
From  his  sphere  she  must  keep. 

"  I  know  he'll  ne'er  mate  with  an  earth-born  child, 

When  many  far  brighter,  nearer  dwell, 
But  I  love  him: "  she  sighed,  and  sadly  smiled, — 
O  dark  was  the  blight  on  her  spirit  that  fell; 
For,  at  dawn  of  the  morrow 

Her  star-lover  fled: 
Heart-broken  with  sorrow 
At  eve  she  lay  dead. 


COMPANIONSHIP. 

Ah!  the  magic  change 
Since  thy  transcended  soul,  in  close  embrace 
Hath    clasped  my  soul.    Life,*  love,   and  beauty 

clothe 
The  rugged  forms;  thou  hast  imparted  warmth 
And  healthful  vigor  to  an  arid  soil. 

— Confession. 


JOHN  HAY. 

JOHN  HAY,  author  and  poet,  was  born  in  Salem, 
Indiana,  October  8th,  1838.  A  study  of  his 
poems,  with  extended  biographical  sketch,  will  be 
found  in  The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  Oc- 
tober, 1889.  Editor. 


STUDENT-SONG. 

When  Youth's  warm  heart  beats  high,  my  friend, 

And  Youth's  blue  sky  is  bright, 
And  shines  in  Youth's  clear  eye,  my  friend, 

Love's  early  dawning  light, 
Let  the  free  soul  spurn  care's  control, 

And  while  the  glad  days  shine, 
We'll  use  their  beams  for  Youth's  gay  dreams, 

Of  Love  and  Song  and  Wine. 

Let  not  the  bigot's  frown,  my  friend, 

O'ercast  thy  brow  with  gloom, 
For  Autum's  sober  brown,  my  friend, 

Shall  follow  Summer's  bloom. 
Let  smiles  and  sighs  and  loving  eyes 

In  changeful  beauty  shine, 
And  shed  their  beams  on  Youth's  gay  dreams 

Of  Love  and  Song  and  Wine. 

For  in  the  weary  years,  my  friend, 

That  stretched  before  us  lie, 
There'll  be  enough  of  tears,  my  friend, 

To  dim  the  brightest  eye. 
So  let  them  wait,  and  laugh  at  fate, 

While  Youth's  sweet  moment's  shine, — 
Till  memory  gleams  with  golden  dreams 

Of  Love  and  Song  and  Wine. 


AFTER  HEINE. 

When  I  look  on  thee  and  feel  how  dear, 

How  pure,  and  how  fair  thou  art, 
Into  my  eyes  there  steals  a  tear, 
And  a  shadow  mingled  of  love  and  fear 
Creeps  slowly  over  my  heart. 

And  my  very  hands  feel  as  if  they  would  lay 

Themselves  on  thy  fair  young  head, 
And  pray  the  good  God  to  keep  thee  alway 
As  good  and  lovely,  as  pure  and  gay, — 
When  I  and  my  wild  love  are  dead. 


BANTY  TIM. 

I  reckon  I  git  your  drift,  gents, — 
You  'low  the  boy  sha'nt  stay; 

This  is  a  white  man's  country; 
You're  Dimocrats,  you  say; 
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And  whereas,  and  seein\  and  wherefore, 

The  times  bein'  all  out  o*  j'int, 
The  nigger  has  got  to  mosey 

From  the  limits  o'  Spunky  P'int! 

Le's  reason  the  thing  a  minute: 

I'm  an  old-fashioned  Dimocrat  too, 
Though  I  laid  my  politics  out  o'  the  way 

For  to  keep  till  the  war  was  through. 
But  I  come  back  here,  allowin' 

To  vote  as  I  used  to  do, 
Though  it  gravels  me  like  the  devil  to  train 

Along  o'  sich  fools  as  you. 

Now  dog  my  cats  ef  I  kin  see, 

In  all  the  light  of  the  day, 
What  you've  got  to  do  with  the  question 

Ef  Tim  shill  go  or  stay. 
And  furder  than  that  I  give  notice, 

Ef  one  of  you  teches  the  boy, 
He  kin  check  his  trunks  to  a  warmer  clime 

Than  he'll  find  in  Illanoy. 

Why,  blame  your  hearts,  jest  hear  me! 

You  know  that  ungodly  day 
When  our  left  struck  Vicksburg  Heights,  how 
ripped 

And  torn  and  tattered  we  lay. 
When  the  rest  retreated  I  stayed  behind, 

Fur  reasons  sufficient  to  me, — 
With  a  rib  caved  in,  and  a  leg  on  a  strike, 

I  sprawled  on  that  darned  gladee. 

Lord!  how  the  hot  sun  went  for  us, 

And  br'iled  and  blistered  and  burned! 
How  the  Rebel  bullets  whizzed  round  us 

When  a  cuss  in  his  death-grip  turned! 
Till  along  towards  dusk  I  seen  a  thing 

I  couldn't  believe  for  a  spell: 
That  nigger — that  Tim — was  a  crawlin'  to  me 

Through  that  fire-proof,  gilt-edged  hell! 

The  rebels  seen  him  as  quick  as  me, 

And  the  bullets  buzzed  liked  bees; 
But  he  jumped  for  me,  and  shouldered  me. 

Though  a  shot  brought  him  once  to  his  knees; 
But  he  staggered  up,  and  packed  me  off, 

With  a  dozen  stumbles  and  falls, 
Till  safe  in  our  lines  he  drapped  us  both, 

His  black  hide  riddled  with  balls. 

So,  my  gentle  gazelles,  thar's  my  answer, 

And  here  stays  Banty  Tim; 
He  trumped  Death's  ace  for  me  that  day, 

And  I'm  not  goin'  back  on  him! 
You  may  rezoloot  till  the  cows  come  home, 

But  ef  one  of  you  tetches  the  boy, 
He'll  wrastle  his  hash  to-nighht  in  hell, 

Or  my  name's  not  Tilmon  Joyl 


MARY  E.  IRELAND. 

MRS.  MARY  E.  IRELAND,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Harriet  Haines,  is  a  native  of  Calvert, 
Cecil  county,  Maryland.  Mrs.  Ireland  is  now  a 
resident  of  Washington.  For  extended  biograph- 
ical sketch  see  The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  Vol.  11, 
1890.  Editor. 


LOVE  IN  A  MIST. 

Oh,  sweetly  modest  azure  flower 
Secreted  in  your  emerald  bower 

Like  Violets  dimmed  with  dew, 
I  love  you  !  for  you  are  the  dear 
Reminder  that  you,  year  by  year, 

In  grandma's  garden  grew. 

You  call  to  mind  that  fragrant  place, 
Crown  Roses,  and  the  stately  grace 

Of  Lilies — white  and  tall; 
The  Passion  Flower  and  Eglantine, 
The  Ivy  and  the  Jasmine  vine 

Upon  the  garden  wall. 

You  bring  those  old  times  back  to  me, 
The  clear  spring,  and  the  Willow  Tree 

With  branches  sweeping  low; 
The  graystone  house  with  casements  wide, 
The  Woodbine  blooming  up  the  side, 

The  pond  where  Blue  Flags  grow. 

The  fields  aglow  with  clover  blooms, 
Their  odor  richer  than  perfumes 

Of  Araby  the  Blest; 
There  honeybees  hummed  low  and  sweet, 
And  gay-winged  butterflies  did  meet, 

And  wood-lark  built  its  nest. 

The  fragile  webs  by  insects  spun, 
With  Summer  rain,  like  diamonds  run 

On  every  silken  strand; 
The  placid  stream  that  ran  between 
The  woodlands  still  and  meadows  green 

On  bed  of  glistening  sand. 

Fair  Summer  morns  and  noontides  still, 
The  plaintive  call  of  whip-po'-will, 

The  swallows'  cheery  tryst; 
The  mellow  sunsets,  twilight  dew, 
Are  called  to  mind  when  seeing  you, 

My  sweet  "Love  in  a  Mist." 
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ON  THE  CHESAPEAKE. 

Thank  you  for  your  pity,  stranger, 

That  my  life  upon  the  Bay 
Is  so  full  of  toil  and  danger 

And  no  pleasures — as  you  say. 
There  are  two  sides  to  that  picture, 

One  so  warm  and  clear  and  bright 
That  it  really  hides  the  other, 

As  the  dear  sun  hides  the  night 

I  have  a  little  cottage 

Loving  wife,  and  children  three, 
And  I  know  this  very  minute 

They  are  watching  out  for  me. 
In  an  hour  if  God  so  will  it, — 

I  shall  be  with  them  again, 
And  the  welcome  of  their  kisses 

Will  refresh  like  summer  rain. 

All  my  toil  will  be  forgotten 

In  the  comfort  of  my  hearth; 
And  the  pat  of  tiny  footsteps 

Be  the  sweetest  sound  on  earth. 
Our  supper  will  be  frugal, 

But  prepared  with  loving  hand; 
No  king  could  feast  more  royally 

With  kingdoms  at  command. 

True  we  struggle  for  our  living, 

Have  our  trials  here  and  there, 
But  in  trusting  to  our  Savior 

We  are  happy  anywhere. 
Thank  you  for  your  pity  stranger, 

But  it's  needed  not  by  me; 
Give  it  to  some  lonely  creature 

Without  wife  and  children  three. 


SONNET. 
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CAROLINE  HEALEY  DALL 

RS.  CAROLINE  WELLS  DALL  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  22,  1822.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Mark  Healey.  She  was  edu- 
cated thoroughly  in  private  schools  and  academies, 
and  became  a  teacher.  In  1840  she  entered 
Miss  English's  school  for  young  ladies,  in  George- 
town, D.  C,  as  vice-principal.  In  1844  she  became 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Appleton  Dall. 
Her  earlier  literary  productions  were  principally  on 
reform  subjects  and  the  opening  of  new  spheres  of 
occupation  to  women.  Her  later  productions  have 
been  purely  literary  and  critical.  In  1877  she  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  L.L.D.  from  the  Alfred  Uni- 
versity. Her  books  are  numerous  and  important. 
Her  lectures  were  scholarly  and  profound.  Her 
husband  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
and  died  July  18,  1886,  in  Calcutta,  British  India, 
where  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  missionary. 

Editor. 


Some  days,  in  this  prosaic,  earnest  life, 
Insentient  things  conspire  to  give  us  joy: 
The  oft  time  dross  is  gold  without  alloy; 

Without,  within  there  is  no  war,  no  strife, 

No  sad  presentiments;  no  warnings  rife 
Of  danger  for  us;  nor  is  Nature  coy, 
But,  jubilant  as  any  care-free  boy 

She  celebrates  our  peace  with  drum  and  fife. 

For,  on  such  days  so  joyous,  yet,  serene, 

The  song  of  bird  seems  sweeter,  skies  more  blue ;  j 

The  air,  ethereal;  flowers  more  radiant  gleam;  \ 

The  dew  more  pearly;  clearer  meadow  stream,  . 
Our  homes  more  blessed,  all  our  friends  more 

true;  I 

Such  days  are  heralds  of  the  Life  unseen.  | 


AT  A  DEATH-BED. 

Dear  eyes  that  never  looked  reproach 
Dear  lips  that  always  smiled, 

Dear  heart  of  grace,  that  never  lacked 
The  sweet  thought  of  a  child! 

How  shall  my  life  go  on,  when  yours 

Is  wrapped  in  fuller  light  ? 
How  dream  a  sun  shall  ever  rise 

Upon  so  drear  a  night  ? 

"Come,  lead  me/'  once  you  gently  said, 

"  Lead  onward  to  the  end: 
Putting  my  hand  in  yours,  I  see 

My  Father  is  my  Friend." 

My  darling,  I  am  led  in  turn 

Along  the  sweet  green  way; 
Bless  God  for  all  the  light  you  give 

With  thoughts  that  never  stray. 

Close  to  that  Father's  arm  you  cling, 
Your  dear  eyes  seek  his  face, 

Your  loving  lips  still  chant  his  praise, 
Your  heart  accepts  his  grace. 

My  darling,  as  I  see  you  go, 

I  scarce  can  stay  alone: 
The  glory  from  the  Godhead  draws 

Both  waiting  spirits  on. 

Good-night !  we  say  who  linger  here; 

But  you,  a  glad  Good-morrow ! 
The  joy  that  angels  feel,  you  know, — 

Their  peace  we  feebly  borrow. 
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HORATIO  KING. 

HORATIO  KING  was  born  in  Paris,  Oxford 
county,  Me.,  on  June  21,  181 1.  His  grand- 
father, George  King,  fought  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  Horatio  received  a  common  school 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the 
office  of  the  Paris  Jeffersonian,  where  he  learned 
printing,  afterward  becoming  owner  and  editor  of 
the  paper.  In  1833  he  moved  to  Portland,  where 
he  continued  to  publish  his  paper  until  1838.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  in  March,  1839,  was  appointed  a  clerk 
in  the  Post-office  Department,  and  was  gradually 
promoted.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  and  in  1861,  as  Acting 
Postmaster-General,  he  was  questioned  by  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  with  regard 
to  the  franking  privilege.  In  his  reply  Mr.  King 
was  the  first  officially  to  deny  the  power  of  a  State 
to  separate  from  the  Union.  He  was  then  appointed 
Postmaster-General,  serving  until  March  7,  1861. 
After  his  retirement  from  office,  Mr.  King  practiced 
in  Washington  as  an  attorney  before  the  Executive 
Departments  and  International  Commissions,  until 
about  1880,  when  he  gave  up  all  active  business. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press, 
and  has  published  "An  Oration  before  the  Union 
literary  Society  of  Washington,"  (  Washington, 
D.  C,  1841),  and  "Sketches  of  Travel,  or 
Twelve  Months  in  Europe, "  (1878).  D.  I. 


"  ALL'S  WELL." 

IMPROMPTU   ON   THE   "  SCOTIA.'* 

List  to  the  sound  of  bells, 
As  on  the  air  it  swells, 
And  in  the  darkness  tells 

The  hour  of  night; 
Then  hear  the  watchman's  cry — 
On  lookout  to  espy 
All  dangers  far  and  nigh, — 

That  all  is  right. 

The  cheering  words,  "  All's  Well," 
All  nervous  fears  dispell; 
And  to  our  senses  tell 

That  safety  reigns; 
Then  sink  we  into  rest, 
Lulled  by  the  foamy  crest 
Upon  the  ocean's  breast, 

In  somnous  strains. 

Now  when  life's  end  is  near, 
And  all  seems  dark  and  drear, 


We  breathless  list  to  hear 

The  last  hour  bell; 
O,  may  the  joyful  word 
In  silver  tones  be  heard — 
All's  Well. 


LIFE. 


O  Life!    what  mystery  thy  birth  enshrouds! 
For  ages  past  hath  man  in  vain  essayed 
This  mystery  to  solve — thy  origin  to  learn. 
O  Soul!   my  Soul!   speak  out  and  tell  me  clear, 
Whence  came  thou  here  ?   whence  thy  deep  yearn- 
ing for 
Immortal  life  ?    Methinks  I  hear  thee  say — 
"  Be  still  and  trust     In  God  we  live,  and  move, 
And  have  our  being;  more  we  can  not  know." 

Ah,  true!    but  this  great  truth,  full  well  I  know, 

Thy  restless  spirit  ne'er  will  satisfy. 

In  One  all-ruling  Power  we  must,  we  do 

Believe.     No  revelation,  save  what  all 

May  read  in  Nature's  open  book,  need  we 

To  prove  that  this  is  so.    When  we  recall 

The  countless  wonders  of  the  Universe, 

From  merest  atom  to  the  glorious  sun, 

And  stars,  and  planets,  in  their  order,  all 

In  perfect  harmony  upborne, — and  earth, 

So  fraught  with  beauty,  grandeur,  light  and  life, — 

All,  all  proclaim  One  over-ruling  Hand. 

But  this,  does  this  assurance  give  that  we, 

The  vale  of  death  once  passed,  shall  live  again  ? 

That  in  a  higher,  purer  sphere,  our  souls 

Shall  mingle  in  communion  sweet,  and  know, 

As  we,  in  this  life  present,  one  another  know  ? 

Momentous  questions  these,  that  ever  rise 

And  constant  audience  seek.     'Tis  true,  the  words 

Of  revelation  come  belief  to  claim — 

All  doubt  dispel;  yet  few,  methinks,  are  there 

Who  do  not  crave  more  light.    Whence  shall  this 

come? 
Whither,  to  end  all  doubt,  seek  we  for  proof? 
Not,  surely,  in  the  groveling  passions  of 
The  carnal  heart,  that  drag  to  lowest  depths 
And  darkness  dire;  but  upward,  upward,  where 
The  mental  vision,  scope  may  take  afar, 
Without  obstruction  from  the  earth  below. 
We  can  ascend.     United  by  the  bonds 
Of  love,  and  taking  for  our  guide  the  rule — 
The  Golden  Rule  that  never  leads  astray — 
Our  souls  may  rise  to  regions  clear,  so  full 
Of  heavenly  light,  that  'twixt  eternal  life 
And  this,  no  barrier  appears. 
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LILLIAN  ROZELL  MESSENGER. 

LILLIAN  ROZELL  MESSENGER  was 
born  in  Ballard  county,  Ky.  Hei  parents 
were  Virginians.  Her  paternal  grandfather  came 
from  Nice,  France,  during  the  Napoleonic  War  and 
settled  in  Virginia.  Her  maternal  ancestors  were 
of  English  descent.  Her  father  was  a  gifted  phys- 
ician, fond  of  poetry  and  music.  Lillian's  early 
education  was  varied,  and  her  free  country  life 
made  her  familiar  with  nature.  From  reading 
poetry,  she  early  began  to  make  it.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  she  began  to  publish  her  poetical  produc- 
tions, and  her  pen  has  never  been  idle  for  any 
great  length  of  time  since.  Her  father  died 
while  she  was  in  college.  After  Dr.  Rozell's  death, 
Lillian  did  not  return  to  school.  When  a  little 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age, she  became  the  wife 
of  North  A.Messenger,a  native  of  Tuscumbia,Ala., 
an  editor  and  a  man  of  means.  His  father  had 
been  an  editor  for  forty  years  before  him.  Their 
wedded  life  was  brief,  only  lasting  four  years,  when 
Mr.  Messenger  died.  She  was  left  with  one  son, 
whom  she  raised  and  educated.  He  is  a  journalist. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  made  her  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  has  published  four  vol- 
umes of  verse.  Most  of  her  work  is  cast  on  a  high 
plane,  and  all  of  it  bears  the  stamp  of  genius  She 
has  always  been  very  fond  of  music  and  painting, 
and  has  acquired  knowledge  of  both  arts.  She 
has  given  some  dramatic  recitals,  and  is  said  by 
critics  to  possess  dramatic  talents  of  a  high  order. 

H.  E.  M. 


JUSTICE. 

In  that  lone  night,  when  falls  a  silence  deep 
That  only  thought  may  penetrate, 
As  the  spirit  veiled  doth  wait 
On  questions  dark,  that  restless  keep 
The  truth,  and  peace,  and  life  apart, — 
This  query  sweeps  my  brain  and  heart, 
In  awsome  tone,  from  the  vast  unknown — 
O  Justice,  where  art  thou  ? — When  in  some  hour 
Peace  blooms  from  dark,  like  saintly  flower 
(As  storms  are  laid)  there  comes  the  light 
Of  truth,  flashing  from  Being's  height, 
Its  depth,  and  calm,  and  secret  power 
That  saith  to  human  bitterest  moan — 
Know,  Justice  is  with  God  alone. 


NOW. 


Be  good  to  them  now!  and  not  wait 
Till  spring  waves  royal  lilac  plumes 


Above  their  graves,  or  winter  late 
Drops  misty  veils  of  gold-gray  glooms 
Across  the  silent  faces  dead, 
That  can  not  feel  the  tears  you  shed. 

Be  tender  now!  they  can  not  reach 

Warm  arms  to  you  from  out  the  grave; 
They  can  not  whisper  love's  soft  speech 
Your  soul  from  deep  remorse  to  save, 
While  you  bemoan  in  agony 
The  sweetest  love,  you  could  not  see. 

O  love  them  now!  in  look  and  tone 
And  deed,  girt  life  with  paradise; 
Your  longing  heart,  the  joy  now  flown, 
Pierce  not  to  where  the  poor  one  lies 
'Neath  grass,  and  flowers,  and  deaf  to  all 
The  wails  or  tears,  or  dews  that  fall. 

O  love  them  now!  a  little  space 

And  all  life's  tender  ties  are  gone, 
The  glad  young  heart,  the  dear  old  face, 
The  merry  laugh,  the  sweeter  tone, 
While  you  throughout  the  days  will  moan! 
If  I  had  known!    If  I  had  known! 


STAR-DEPTHS. 

"  Thou  canst  not  waive  thy  staff  in  air, 

But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there; 

And  the  ripples  in  rhyme,  the  oars  forsake." 

Emerson. 

In  cycles  of  unreckoned  time, 

In  rank  and  file,  stars  come  and  go 

Down  Immensity's  dim  vale; 

Heaven's  harbor  lights,  that  tumble,  pale, 
Unto  eyes  gazing  below, 

That  watch  their  flight  sublime. 
Some  vanish  off  in  vasty  space 
And  strange  new  orbs  wheel  in  their  place. 

.  That  star  lost,  swept  by  shadow-wing 

Of  death,  far  out  of  sight, 

Leaves  to  us,  paths  of  fadeless  light, 
Where  time,  and  space  seem  vanishing 

In  vortices  of  darkling  gloom. 
And  thus  the  god-like  human  brain, 
With  genius  dowered  and  divine, 

'Bove  ancient  peaks  of  death  and  doom, 
Cast  back  the  tides  of  light  that  shine, 

As  steals  to  view  the  glowing  ways 

Of  Peace  eternal,  whereby  strays 
Homer,  Plato  and  Socrates, 
Dante,  Angelo — and  o'er  all  these, 

The  Christ-life,  whose  divinity 

Like  light  shall  dome  eternity. 
Ah,  who  may  limits  yet  define 

Of  large,  or  great, — or  small, 
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Since  th*  Unseen's  the  Real,  divine, 
And  the  symbol  is  key  to  all  ? 
Who  measure  infinite,  or  finite  being 
When  spirit,  through  riven  veils  is  seeing 
Springs  of  life,  beyond  eye  of  sense, 
That  gleam  to  the  mind's  omnipotence! 
Forever  there  stealeth  on  apace, 
The  rhythm  of  law  and  truth:  all  space, 

Is  rhythmic-bound  and  music-fed; 
The  Ideal  is  spirit-robe  of  fact, 

Seen  or  not,  that  clothes  all  things, 

Beauty,  and  Truth,  sealed  message  brings, 
Of  life  the  cause,— and  man,  the  act 
Earth's  human  army  in  rank  and  file 

March  o'er  time's  rugged,  silent  steeps; 

They  pass  from  sight  in  unknown  night, 
But  march  forever  on,  the  while, 
Some  like  stars  in  their  glory-ways 
The  shining  path  of  love,  betrays, 
As  rays  of  truth  forever  fall 
On  dead  and  living,  alike,  on  all. 

As  yon  lost  orb  no  longer  sweeps 

Its  trackless  way,  so  here  and  there 
Some  hero  falls;  the  line's  undone: 
His  comrade  weeps:  the  hosts  move  on. 

0  starry  deeps!  could  ye  but  pass 

Some  word  of  light,  from  gloom  to  gloom, 

And  o'er  Life's  silent  watch,  alas! 

And  o'er  its  arch  of  sorrow's  doom! 

And  would  that  word  let  fall,  once  break 

All  chains  of  longing,  doubt,  and  fear, 

Till  hero-hearts  had  ceased  to  ache, 

For  the  word,  and  song,  they  may  not  hear. 
O  starry  deeps!  whereto  are  fled 

Such  living  thoughts  that  thrill  the  soul, — 

In  yonder  realms  of  the  Pleiades 
Girt  by  electric  splendors  shed, 

Shall  human  longing  yet  find  goal  ? 

Shall  the  lost— unknown— th'  seeming  dead 
Recross  again  their  golden  seas  ? — 
Will  clouds  that  break  o'er  us  reveal 
The  face  of  Truth,  the  Cosmic  Ideal, 
And  Beauty,  and  Love,  as  spirit-keys 
Unlock  for  man  all  mysteries  ? 
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ELIZA  WOODWORTH. 

ELIZA  WOODWORTH  was  born  in  Perry, 
Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.,  and  now  resides  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Her  father,  the 
Rev.  Philip  Woodworth,  was  an  eminent  clergy- 
man, and  her  mother  was  the  possessor  of  rare 
graces  of  mind  and  character.  Miss  Woodworth 
was  born  and  nurtured  among  books.  Her  favorite 
childhood  resort  was  her  father's   library.    The 


utmost  indulgence  was  shown  in  gratifying  a  taste  for 
the  best  forms  of  literature.  Probably  few  women 
have  read  so  extensively  and  with  such  a  steady 
purpose.  She  is  familiar  with  the  classics,  and 
although  never  a  teacher,  is  the  author  of  a  plan 
for  increasing  the  student  attendance  in  church, 
seminaries  and  colleges,  which  has  been  approved 
in  the  highest  educational  circles.  When  very 
young,  Miss  Woodworth  compiled  a  handsome 
volume  of  "Selections  from  the  British  Poets,  with 
Biographical  Sketches."  During  later  years  she 
has  published  articles  on  various  literary  subjects  in 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  numerous 
poems.  Beloved  by  those  who  know  her,  and 
possessing  fine  conversational  powers,  she  lives  of 
choice,  almost  the  life  of  a  recluse,  but  always  sur- 
rounded by  books.  Miss  Woodworth  is  extremely 
frail  in  health,  but  she  has  the  blessing  of  a  cheer- 
ful temper,  which  is,  she  says,  worth  a  large  for- 
tune. After  the  death  of  her  parents,  she  remained 
alone  for  several  years  in  her  beautiful  home  in  the 
country,  and  is  familiar  with  the  aspects  of  rural 
scenery,  so  happily  pictured  in  her  poems. 

M.  C.  H. 


ON  THE  BEACH. 

How  the  sea- flowers  thrive  on  the  grassy  crag, 
Uptossing  in  sun-winds  each  delicate  head  ! 

Do  they  watch  the  gulls  that  hasten  or  lag  ? 
Do  they  watch  the  dawn  and  the  evening  red  ? 

And  the  beach-bird  skims  round  the  shifting  dune 
With  a  plaintive  and  ever-recurring  cry  ; 

Does  it  grieve  to  the  musky  and  steaming  lagune  ? 
Does  it  mourn  to  the  sea,  and  the  splendid  sky  ? 

Long  the  tern  has  dropped  all  her  nestless  eggs 
On  the  dry  drift-grass  by  the  gray  salt  marsh  ; 

She  catches  her  fish  in  the  shallow's  dregs, 
And  rejoices  with  pipings  loud  and  harsh. 

Out  on  the  bar  the  shearwater  feeds — 

Wide-winged  he  runs  on  the  wave's  green  rims  ; 
And  the  otter  is  fishing  beyond  the  reeds, 

Raising  a  welt  like  a  snake  as  he  swims. 

Does  the  beach-bird  mourn  as  he  flits  ?  not  he. 

Do  the  flowers  despair  in  the  golden  weather? 
They  woo  the  wind,  while  the  somber  bee 

And  gay  butterflies  flit,  and  toss  up  together. 

Is  the  marsh  tern  shamed  for  her  rusty  voice  ? 

Not  she  ;  'tis  a  tern* s  and  the  best  on  the  earth  ; 
It  is  rare,  it  is  sweet,  it  is  wholly  her  choice, 

As  she  feeds  with  her  friends,  in  clamorous  mirth. 
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Well  the  shearwater  knows  that  his  tinted  bill 
Lures  the  limpid  and  curious  fry  at  the  bar ; 

And  the  otter's  curved  nails  their  purpose  fulfil, 
Deep-hooked  in  the  slippery  mullet  and  gar. 

Oh,  the  marvellous  gifts  of  Life  in  these  ! 
And  in  man,  in  the  lichen,  the  palm-tree  and 
oak  ; 
With  strengths  of  the  lands,  and  the  sounding  seas, 
Strengths    of  the   winds,    and   the   lightning's 
stroke. 


ASLEEP  UPON  THE  GRASS. 

Upon  the  warm  and  fragrant  grass  I  lay  ; 

Above  me  towered  the  whispering  maple-tree 

(Whose  voice,  when  storms  march  past,  is  like 
the  sea), 
And  round  me  was  the  throng  of  Summer-Day  : 
Thin  gnats,  and  dusk  ephemera,  at  play  ; 

Tossed  yellow  butterfly  and  banded  bee  ; 

The  large-eyed  robins  came  and  looked  at  me, 
Then  briskly  hopped,  content,  about  the  brae. 
Wee,  swinging   spiders   slid   down    mist- threads, 
nigh; 

Grim,  hurried  ants  across  my  palm  would  pass, 
The  shortest  way,  and  lady-bugs,  unshy  ; 

Beetles  came  close,  with  backs  like  hammered 
brass, 
For  fear  had  left  the  elves  that  walk  or  fly  — 

They  said,  She  is  asleep  upon  the  grass. 


IN  MAY. 


Sun-windy  morns  that  billow  lake-side  meads 
O'er-tilt  the  cowslip  cups  out-swol'n  with  rain, 
Until  they  spill  a  silver  glittering  stain 

Across  hid  spider  webs,  and  low,  scant  weeds  : 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

Now  young  birds  build,  and  old  their  nests  repair, 
For  through  the  chill  they  feel  the  summer  tides, 
And  haste  to  seek  the  crotch  with  brown  bark 
sides, 

Or  take  the  fir-trees'  crude  and  sheltered  stair. 

The  same  old  robins  strew  with  hay  and  hair 
My  porch,  where  safe  their  tall  gray  nest  abides, 
And  yearly,  he  commands,  but  she  decides 

What  things  to  throw  away,  or  use  with  care. 

The  orioles  that  hang  their  pendant  nest 
High  in  the  oak,  renew  the  wind-worn  strings 

Which  hold  the  home  ;  wrens  carry  twigs  with  zest ; 
Goldfinches  glue  their  lichen  house  which  clings 

Upon  the  apple  bough,  and  each  soft  breast 
Longs  for  the  flutter  of  its  younglings*  wings. 


Dim,  noteless  plants,  that  Nature  kindly  heeds, 
Weak,  graceful,    perfumeless,   meek  flowering, 

fain 
To  hide  by  bent  grass  tufts  which  grow  amain, 

In  cowslip  coverts,  or  by  purple  reeds. 

Ye  litle  vagrants,  wear  at  ease  your  crown, 
And  live  your  lives  here,  where  the  lake  loon 

shrills, 
In  dull,  waste  fields,  or  on  the  lonely  hills ; 

Or  even  near  my  mossed  stone  steps.    No  clown, 
If  you  adventure  with  your  dim  sweet  wills, 

Shall  dare  to  root  you  up,  or  tread  you  down. 
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CLARA  ISABEL  WOOD. 

CLARA  ISABEL  WOOD  was  born  in  George- 
town, D.  C,  a  quaint  old  town  adjoining  and 
now  part  of  Washington,  and  has  grown  up  there 
among  the  many  historic  memories  of  the  place. 
She  comes  of  mingled  Quaker  and  New  England 
stock.  Her  father  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Woods,  a  large  and  well-known  family  which 
settled  about  Philadelphia,  and  her  mother  was 
Miss  Tucker  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  Miss  Wood  has 
always  been  strongly  drawn  to  literature,  but  until 
a  few  years  ago  never  attempted  to  write.  Her 
poems  from  the  first  have  been  successful,  one  of 
her  very  earliest  being  accepted  and  published  in 
the  Churchman,  Kate  Field's  Washington,  has 
also  published  much  of  her  work  and  in  August  ot 
the  past  year  a  story  of  her's,  "  In  Guise  of  a 
Grief,* '  was  brought  out  in  Peterson's  Magazine^ 
and  she  has  written  a  number  of  other  short  stories. 
Miss  Wood's  style  reflects  her  ancestry, and  through 
it  all  there  runs  a  grace  peculiarly  her  own.  She  is 
just  entering  her  twenties;  she  is  tall  with  an 
abundance  of  heavy,  pale-brown  hair  and  large, 
deep-blue  eyes.  E.  C.  S. 


LOVE  WOUNDED. 

VILLANELLK. 

Poor  little  Love  lies  low 

With  torn  and  drooping  wing; 
Fainter  his  heart-throbs  grow; 

Wounded,  and  deep  in  woe, 
All  bruised  and  quivering 
Poor  little  Love  lies  low, 

Bathed  in  his  tears  that  flow, 

And  to  wet  lashes  cling. 
Fainter  his  heart-throbs  grow. 
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Does  no  heart  grieve  to  know 

That  he  who  reigned  its  king, 
Poor  little  Love,  lies  low  ? 

Will  no  heart  pity  show 

While  life  is  lingering  ? 
Fainter  his  heart-throbs  grow. 

Lift  up  his  broken  bow. 

Snapt  is  its  silken  string. 
Fainter  his  heart-throbs  grow; 
Poor  little  Love  lies  low. 


TO 


A  PICTURE  OF  PURITY 
WINDOW. 


ON   A   CHURCH 


Fair  saint,  thou  look'st  from  out  thine  Earth's 
recess 

With  far-off  eyes,  as  if  thou  saw  the  Light 

Which,  hidden  from  our  dimmed,  imperfect  sight, 
Lends  to  thy  face  its  look  of  holiness. 
The  lilies  gathered  in  thine  arms  express 

The  beauty  which  thine  own  fair  soul  doth  wear. 

The  dimness  all  around,  the  hush  of  prayer, 
Thy  smile  of  peace  gives  rest  to  weariness. 

Look  down  on  those  who  in  repentance  kneel; 

Let  but  thy  shadow  fall  on  us  below, 
That  we  some  of  that  perfect  peace  may  feel, 

Which  many  seek  and  few  have  learned  to  know. 
Stay  with  us  always,  let  thine  influence  be 
Within  our  hearts  forever,  Purity. 


IN  OTHER  DAYS. 

ROUNDELET. 

In  other  days — 
O,  things  were  different  in  the  light 
Of  other  days. 
But  now  we  pass  along  our  separate  ways. 
Smiling,  he  greets  the  throng  to  left  and  right. 
But  does  not  see  me— not  so  short  his  sight 
In  other  days. 

In  other  days — 
He  did  not  wear  a  shining  bell-crowned  hat 
In  other  days; 
A  smart  long-skirted  coat,  the  latest  "  craze  " 
Wobb'ling  about  his  knees,  and  all  o'  that — 
He  used  to  be  the  bell-boy  of  our  flat 

In  other  days. 


-)(- 


M' 


WHO? 


Who,  having  known,  would  lose 
•  One  fragment  of 

The  gift  of  Love  ? 
Along  with  happiness 

I  gladly  take 
Also  the  grief  and  tears, 

For  Love's  dear  sake. 


SOME  QUESTIONS. 

Dearest,  are  spring  flowers  glad  when  melts  the 

snow? 
When  winter  comes  do  swallows  southward  go  ? 

Do  roses  sweeten  all  the  days  of  June  ? 
When  the  leaves  fall  do  robins  hush  their  tune  ? 

Know  you  the  little  answer,  Love  of  mine  ? 
Would  I,  O!  would  I  be  your  Valentine? 


MARGARET  SULLIVAN  BURKE. 

RS.  MARGARET  S.  BURKE,  the  author  of 
"The  Story  of  Hercules,"  was  born  in 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  of  that  place,  finishing  in  the  Butler  Uni- 
versity, of  Indianapolis.  Her  first  poetical  work 
appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal.  Many  of  her  poems 
have  been  set  to  music.  About  nine  years  ago  Mrs. 
Burke  was  left  to  maintafn  herself.  She  went  to 
the  capital  and  began  political  reporting,  having 
always  had  a  taste  for  it.  Such  work  she  has  done 
well.  She  is  a  thorough  American  woman,  a  good 
conversationalist  and  especially  fitted  for  her  work. 

Editor. 


IN  SPITE  OF  FATE. 

A  troubled  star  was  glowing  red, 
Upon  the  zenith's  brow,  they  said, 

When  I  was  born  ; 
A  baleful  eye  amid  the  gray, 
That  seemed  to  scan  a  rugged  way, 

'Mid  brake  and  thorn. 

Beside  my  cradle  Sorrow,  pale, 
Her  ditty  crooned,  a  broken  wail, 

My  lullaby ; 
And  even  childhood's  summer  land 
Grew  dull,  with  clouds  on  every  hand, 

To  veil  the  slfy. 
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Love  beckoned  me,  then  turned  away ; 
And  Fame,  when  sought,  had  gone  astray, 

And  left  no  trace  : 
Misfortunes,  like  a  harpy  brood, 
Have  snatched  away  my  spirit's  food 

Before  my  face. 

Yet,  with  a  heart  grown  strong  by  strife, 
I'll  fight  the  battle  still  with  life, 

Though  growing  late, 
Till  on  its  battlements  I'll  stand, 
The  victor's  bay  within  my  hand, 

In  spite  of  Fate. 


BOBOLINK. 

Bobolink  !  Bobolink  !  Tell  me  what  do  you  think, 

Since  a  maiden  must  wait  to  be  wooed, 
And  the  men  bashful  be,  would  it  seem  quite  too 
free 
If  she  gave  just  a  hint  to  be  sued  ? 
There's  a  dear  lad  I  know,  but  alas !  rather  slow, 

Though  I  smile  on  him  sometimes,  'tis  true, 
And  I  lean  on  his  arm,  which  is  surely  no  harm  — 
Now,  what  else  can  a  poor  maiden  do  ? 
Chee !    Chee  !    This  is  my  decree  ! 
Let  him  be  !    Let  him  be  ! 

Bobolink !    Bobolink !    Naughty    bird,    how   you 
wink  !  m 

And  the  tale  they  have  told  may  be  true, 
That  when  damsels  are  coy,  men  more  boldness 
employ, 
And  are  cool  to  the  maidens  that  woo  ; 
But  the  lad  loves  me  true,  and  I  leave  it  to  you, 

If  a  lass  may  not  help  him  a  bit, 
With  a  smile  in  the  eye,  while  her  lips  breathe  a 
sigh, 
For  so  modest  a  course  must  be  fit. 
Chee  !  Chee  !  This  is  my  decree ! 
Let  him  be  !    Let  him  be  ! 

Bobolink !    Bobolink !    Should    a    fond    maiden 
shrink, 
When  her  lover,  at  last  growing  bold, 
Prays  for  love  with  its  bliss,— I  am  sure  after  this 

Your  advice  will  be  changed  from  the  old, — 
Should  she  frown  at  him  then,  should  she  chide  at 
him  when 
In  his  ardor  he  draws  pretty  near  ? 
Tell  me  now,  tell  me  true,  what  a  damsel  should  do, 
For  I  want  your  decision  to  hear. 
•  Chee  !  Chee  !  This  is  my  decree  ! 
Let  him  be  !    Let  him  be  ! 


MICHAEL  SCANLAN. 

MR.  SCANLAN  was  bora  in  Ireland,  in  No- 
vember, 1836,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  January,  1849.  His  family  settled  in 
Chicago,  where,  in  subsequent  years,  the  Scanlan 
Brothers  were  well-known  business  men.  Mr. 
Scanlan,  with  a  few  congenial  spirits,  who  thought 
ahead  of  their  time,  started  the  Irish  Republic 
newspaper  in  1868,  whose  motto  was  "Liberty— 
Her  friends,  our  friends;  her  enemies  our  enemies!" 
This  journal,  first  published  in  Chicago,  then  in 
New  York  city,  ended  its  brilliant  career  in  Wash- 
ington in  1873,  leaving  Mr.  Scanlan  stranded  with 
the  wreck.  He,  entered  the  Department  of  State 
under  Mr.  Fish,  as  a  clerk  of  the  lowest  grade  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Editor. 


THE  TRUMPET. 

Hear  the  trumpet  sounding,     • 
Sounding  and  resounding; 
See  the  war-steeds  bounding 

O'er  the  furrowed  fields; 
See  those  lines  advancing, 
Morning  sunbeams  glancing 
From  helm  to  helm,  and  dancing 

Along  their  breasted  shields! 
Onward,  onward,  onward! 
Their  banners  flying  sunward, 
AH  moved  and  thrilled  by  one  word. 

Their  life  and  hope  and  fame! 
"Oh,  trumpet,  blow  the  story, — 
Systems  grim  and  hoary 
Must  pale  before  the  glory 

Of  freedom's  holy  name!" 

Hear  the  trumpet  sounding, 
Sounding,  sounding,  sounding, 
Like  a  war-song  bounding 

On  and  on  and  on; 
From  its  mountain  dwelling, 
Through  the  valleys  swelling, 
Like  a  seer  foretelling 

The  doom  of  Babylon! 
Hear  it,  world  of  weeping, 
Through  the  kingdoms  sweeping, 
Fosse  and  rampart  leaping, 

And  shout  with  glad  acclaim, — 
"  Oh,  trumpet,  blow  the  story, 
Systems  grim  and  hoary 
Must  pale  before  the  glory 

Of  Freedom's  holy  name!" 
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Bless  them,  great  and  lowly, 
Who,  for  Freedom  solely, 
Made  Rebellion  holy, — 

Smote  a  world  of  lies; 
Soldiers,  priests,  and  sages, 
Light  of  all  the  ages, 
God's  eternal  pages 

Flash  them  in  our  eyes! 
Nation  after  nation 
Catch  their  inspiration, — 
Their  faith  and  inspiration, — 

And  shout  with  one  acclaim, 
"Oh,  trumpet,  blow  the  story, 
Systems  grim  and  hoary 
Must  pale  before  the  glory 

Of  freedom's  holy  name! " 


A  CHRISTMAS  CHANT. 

A  truce  to  all  our  bickerings,  a  short  farewell  to 

hate, 
For  Love,  with  all  his  retinue,  stands  knocking  at 

the  gate! 
Let  antique  Mirth  sweep  from  the  hearth  the  ashes 

of  Despair, 
And  light  old  fires  of  revelry  to  lay  the  Ghost  of 

Care! 
What  tho'  the  world  of  rabbledom  hath  trailed  us 

in  the  street! 
We're  Kings  to-night,  and  fa£e  shall  crouch  a  vassal 

at  our  feet! 
For  we  will  drink  nepenthe  from  the  flagon  of  old 

times, 
While  Love,  from  his  high  campanile,  shall  peal 

his  Christmas  chimes. 

What  tho'  the  World  hath  caught  us  in  the  winter 

of  its  tears, 
And  led  our  fine  ambitions  thro'  a  wilderness  of 

years! 
From  the  desert,  consecrated  by  endurance,   we 

come  forth, 
And  our  unrebuking  spirits,  o'er  defeat,  proclaim 

our  worth. 
To-night  we  stand  above  the  storm,   where  men 

and  angels  meet, 
Old  moonlights  silvering  all  the  hills,  life's  wreck 

beneath  our  feet, 
While  our  thoughts,   like   benedictions,    run   to 

rhythm  and  to  rhyme, 
As  Love,  on  bells  of  Memory,  rings  out  his  Christ- 
mas chime! 

So  set  the  yule-logs  blazing!    For  to-night  must 
Life  assume, 


The  cap  and  bells,  and  flying  feet,  and  Grief  for- 
get her  gloom: 
We'll  have  no  shulking  spectres  'round  to  mar  our 

regal  mirth — 
Every  face  must  catch  its  glowing  from  the  firelight 

on  the  hearth; 
Ev'ry  heart  must  beat  ajmeasure  that  shall  breathe 

of  prayer  and  praise, 
Like  the  echoes  of  old  pleasures  from  the  halls  of 

other  days — 
The    bells  of  inspiration   peal  in  fancy's   far-off 

clime! 
'Tis  our  lost  selves  of  better  days  that  ring  this 

Christmas  chime! 

Ring  out!    ring  out!   with   silver  shout,    winged 

voices  of  the  bells, 
And  hither  summon  all  who  sleep  in  Mem'ry's 

magic  dells! 
First,  bid  her  come,  now  nameless,  in  the  robes 

she  used  to  wear, 
The  roses  glowing  on  her  cheek,  the  sunlight  in 

her  hair; 
Her  gentle  spirit  breaking  upon  her  lips  in  smiles, 
Like  a  tranquil  river  flowing  about  its  rosy  isles — 
That  beauty  whose  enchantment  about  all  hearts 

is  flung; 
By   the   poets   sublimated,    by   the    minnesinger 

sung! 

Bid  the  young  all  come  in  laughter,  and  the  old  in 

quiet  grace — 
Every  dimple,  every  wrinkle — old-time  beauties — 

on  each  face! 
Let   Woman  come  in  sweetness,  and  Manhood 

clothed  in  power, 
With  Childhood's  rosy  weakness,  and  Girlhood  in 

its  flower, 
And  Grief  shall  lose  dominion,  and  Love  assume 

control, 
And  all  life's  cold  misgivings  shall  be  lifted  from 

the  soul; 
While,  to  gild  the  gloomy  present,  we'll  ring  in  the 

olden  times, 
Like  a  ship  with  blessings  freighted,  on  the  rolling 

Christmas  chimes! 

So,  a  truce  to  all  our  bickerings,  a  long  farewell 

to  hate, 
To  Love,  and  all  his  retinue,  fling  open  wide  the 

gate! 
We've  had  some  dreams  of  death  and  graves,  and 

partings  and  hot  tears, 
And  Sorrow  told  her  litanies  into  our  'wildered 

ears! 
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'Twas  all  life's  fever  fantasy!    Our  [friends  are  by 

our  side — 
The  maiden  and  the  lover,  the  bridegroom  and  the 

bride- 
While   in   each  eye  seems   glowing  the  light  of 

fadeless  climes, 
And  all  the  spheres  seem  rolling  in  a  sea  of  Christ- 
mas chimes! 


THE  FLAG  AT  SEA. 

While  sailing  long  o'er  lonely  seas, 

What  tumults  in  the  heart  arise 
When,  flashing  free  in  sun  and  breeze, 

The  Starry  Flag  salutes  our  eyes! 
That  flag,  unto  our  raptur'd  sight, 
Fills  ocean's  bounds  with  holy  light, 
Till  blue  above  and  blue  below 
Into  one  sea  of  beauty  flow, 
And  all  the  voices  of  that  sea 
Rise  like  a  hymn  to  Liberty! 

Yon  barque,  which,  like  a  sea-bird,  flies, 
White-winged,  along  the  swelling  tide, 

Seems  conscious  of  its  high  emprize, 
And  flies  and  flaunts  its  flag  with  pride! 

Forever  blest  be  those  who  gave 

That  web  of  woven  light,  to  wave 

As  Freedom's  ensign;  crisp  as  air 

It  floats  on  universal  prayer — 

No  curse  of  blood  about  it  blown, 

It  holds  its  joyous  way  alone! 

When  that  fair  flag,  by  eager  hands 

And  gallant  hearts,  was  first  unfurled, 
It  flasht  o'er  all  the  weary  lands 

And  cheered  the  long  despairing  world  1 
O  may  it,  like  a  cressive  sun, 
Grow  brighter  as  the  ages  run, 
Till  earth  shall  catch  its  hope  and  light, 
And  man,  redeemed  from  slavery's  blight, 
From  shore  to  shore,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Shall  chant  the  Nation's  jubilee! 

AUTUMN. 

Each  leaf  shall  be  a  prophet's  tongue  to  preach  us 

The  vanity  of  time-consuming  strife  ! 
Each  leaf  shall  be  a  lover's  tongue  to  teach  us 

That  love  alone  can  light  the  waste  of  life  ! 
Thus  shall  our  hearts  be  so  divinely  blended, 

So  firmly  pitched  in  one  unchanging  tone, 
That,  softly  touched  or  by  rude  fingers  rended, 

They'll  breathe  of  love,  redeeming  love  alone ! 
So  shall  we  pass  thro'  life's  declining  eves, 
Until  we  wander  thro'  the  woods  that  know  not 
Autumn  leaves ! 

— Autumn  Leaves. 


FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 


FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT  was  born 
in  Manchester,  England,  November  24th, 
1849.  She  lived  in  Manchester  until  1864.  Her 
parents  suffered  financial  reverses  in  1865.  her 
father  died,  and  the  family  came  to  the  United 
States.  They  settled  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.f  and 
afterwards  moved  to  Newmarket,  Tenn.  Miss 
Hodgson  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Luan  M.  Burnett, 
of  Knoxville,  in  1873.  They  made  a  long  tour  in 
Europe,  and  returning  in  1875,  made  their  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  they  now  reside. 

Editor. 


GREAT  LOVE  AND  I. 

I  mocked  at  Love ! 
Love  seemed  a  little  thing ! 
"A  small,  blind  god,"  I  said,  "with  golden  wing, 
For  these  poor  poet's  to  adore  and  sing; 
Their  stock  in  trade,  which  has  its  price  to  bring" — 

I  did  not  know." 

I  laughed  at  Love  1 
"The  merriest  jest  of  all," 
I  said;  "a  gay,  light,  bounding  ball, 
Which  gathers  wit  at  both  its  rise  and  fall, 
And  never  flies  our  grasp  beyond  recall  " — 

I  did  not  khow. 

"Your  Love,"  I  said; 
"Through  the  long  summer  days 
I  lie  and  laugh  and  listen  to  his  lays; 
Court  Fool,  is  he,"  said  I.     "  Crown  him  with  bays 
And  laurel  for  the  folly  of  his  ways  " — 
I  did  not  know. 

"Court  Fool,"  I  cried; 
"We'll  barter  all  for  you: 
You  are  a  toy  to  mock  at,  ever  new-r- 
A  jest  when  false,  a  better  jest  when  true! 
Laughter  will  always  ring  at  thought  of  you," 
I  did  not  know. 

I  looked  on  Love  ! 
Ah,  me!    I  mocked  no  more. 
Within  his  hand  a  flaming  sword  he  bore; 
His  eyes  were  great  and  sad,  and  prone  before 
Him  in  the  dust  I  lay,  lamenting  sore. 
"  Great  Love,"  I  cried;  "  Master  forevermore ! 

I  know,  I  know." 

"Master,"  I  cried, 
And  trembling,  touched  his  feet. 
(His  eyes  were  great,  and  sad,  and  bitter-sweet !) 
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Beneath  his  gaze  my  heart,  all  laboring,  beat; 
To  lift  my  glance  I  knew  I  was  not  meet. 

I  knew,  I  knew. 

His  face  was  pale. 

And  most  majestic  fair; 

There  was  no  lightsome  joyance  in  his  air; 

A  throbbing  wound  bled  in  his  bosom  bare; 

A  thorned  crown  was  on  his  shining  hair — 

So  did  I  know. 

II  Great  Love  !"  I  cried. 
"Great  Woe  am  I,"  said  he; 

"  Great  pain  and  tears  of  blood  shed  bitterly, 
Tears  of  heart's  blood,  salt  as  the  great,  dark  sea- 
And  dost  thou  jest  and  ring  fool-bells  at  me? 
Thou  didst  know." 

"  Forgive,"  I  prayed. 
"  No  wings  are  mine,"  he  said; 
"  My  bleeding  feet  pass  on  with  weary  tread 
Whithersoever  I  am  sadly  led; 
The  poet  sings  but  when  his  heart  has  bled— 

Dost  thou  not  know  ? 

"  Laughed  thou  at  Love  ? 
The  day  will  come  for  tears, 
For  pangs  and  aching  longings,  heavy  fears, 
For  memories  laying  waste  all  coming  years — 
Dead  hopes,  each  one  a  living  flame  that  sears — 
Then  wilt  thou  know !  " 

Then  I,  who  mocked, 
Cried :    ' '  Having  seen  thy  face, 
I  pray  thee,  tarry  for  a  moment's  space; 
I  pray  thee,  grant  to  me  one  piteous  grace" 
(To  stay  his  feet  1  held  them  in  embrace) — 

"  I  know,  I  know! 

MI  mock  no  more, 
Great  Love,  but  hear  my  cry; 
Give  me  the  pang,  the  woe,  the  bitter  sigh; 
Hear  me,  in  pity,  hear  me,  lest  I  die. 
Let  me  bear  all,  so  Love  pass  me  not  by, 
Since  Love  I  know  ! " 


YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY. 

(yesterday.) 
It  is  so  wide,  this  great  world  vaulted  o'er 
By  the  blue  sky  clasping  white  shore  to  shore, 
And  yet  it  is  not  wide  enough  for  me ! 
I  love  you  so— it  can  not  hold  my  love. 
There  is  not  space  in  earth  or  heaven  above. 
There  is  not  room  for  my  great  love  and  me. 

(to-day.) 
It  is  so  wide,  this  great  world  vaulted  o'er 
By  the  sad  sky  clasping  dark  shore  to  shore, 


It  is  too  wide — it  is  too  wide  for  me! 
Would  God  that  it  were  narrowed  to  a  grave, 
And  I  slept  quiet,  naught  hid  with  me  save 
That  love  that  was  too  great— too  great  for  me. 


-)(- 


WILLIAM  LUKENS  SHOEMAKER. 

WILLIAM  L.  SHOEMAKER  was  born  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  July  19, 1822.  He  is  of 
Quaker  descent  After  he  was  graduated  from 
Jefferson  College  in  1841,  he  entered  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1846.  He  has  written 
many  poems,  sonnets,  and  translations  of  German 
ballads  and  lyrics,  but  they  have  never  been  printed 
in  book-form.  Some  of  Dr.  Shoemaker's  poems 
have  been  set  to  music.  The  best  known  perhaps 
being  "The  Sweetheart  Bird-Song,"  which  was  so 
highly  esteemed  by  Balfe,  the  great  musician,  that 
he  wedded  it  to  his  own  music.  He  is  a  resident 
of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  H.  A.  K. 


THE  SWEETBRIER. 


The  blackthorn  is  a  goodly  tree, 

Yet  not  for  it  their  care  is, 
Who  foot  it  o'er  the  moonlit  lea, 

The  frolicsome,  fair  fairies. 
But  well  they  love  the  sweetbrier  bush, 

And  well  its  dainty  blossom, 
As  ruddy  as  a  maiden's  blush, 

And  fragrant  as  her  bosom. 
Who  does  the  fairies'  sweetbrier  wrong, 
His  days  on  earth  will  not  be  long. 

11. 
There  grew  along  a  daisied  path 

Blackthorns  and  sweetbriers  many, 
Where  stood  an  ancient  haunted  rath, 

In  beautiful  Kilkenny. 
Some  sweetbriers,  he  who  owned  the  land, 

From  off  that  old  rath  haunted 
Gave  to  his  men  one  day  command 
Should  elsewhere  be  transplanted. 
Who  does  the  fairies'  sweetbrier  wrong, 
His  days  on  earth  will  not  be  long. 

hi. 
But  not  a  man  of  them  would  do 

Such  work,  'gainst  fairies  sinning; 
Then  angry  sore  the  landlord  grew, 

Himself  the  task  beginning. 
Before  he  had  one  spadeful  ta'en 

From  one  root,  anguish  seized  him; 
He  fell — borne  home  in  mortal  pain, 
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In  three  days1  time  death  eased  him. 
Who  does  the  fairies'  sweetbrier  wrong, 
His  days  on  earth  will  not  be  long. 

IV. 

Then  sacred  be  the  sweetbrier  rose 

Unto  the  small  good  people; 
Let  stand  the  bush  where'er  it  grows, 

Or  you,  be  sure,  will  reap  ill. 
Let  long  nest  in  it  birds  that  sing, 

Its  bloom  the  air  scent  sweetly, 
And  round  it  in  a  moonlit  ring 

The  fairies  foot  it  featly. 
Who  does  the  fairies'  sweetbrier  wrong, 
His  days  on  earth  will  not  be  long. 


ECHOES  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

i. 
The  loves  and  joys  of  earth  are  brief; 

The  fairest  flowers  the  first  decay; 
In  Pleasure's  footsteps  follows  Grief; 
Too  soon  we  mourn  the  fallen  leaf 

And  life's  departed  May. 
We  yearn,  perplexed,  and  stung  with  pain, 
Our  long-lost  Aiden  to  regain: 

Oh,  is  it  far  away  ? 
Hark!  from  the  caverns  of  the  heart, 
Faint  echoes,  phantom- voices,  start, 

"Far.  far  away  I" 
And,  sounding  from  beyond  the  sky, 
Melodious,  solemn  strains  reply, 
41  Far,  faraway!" 

ii. 
The  soul  is  pained  with  vain  regret; 

We  pine  for  what  no  years  restore; 
And  sorrows  we  would  fain  forget, 
With  clasped  hands  and  eyelids  wet, 

Haunt  us  forevermore. 
Grows  there  no  balm  in  grove  or  field, 
No  plant  that  may  nepenthe  yield  ? 

Ah,  is  there  no  reprieve  ? 
List!  from  the  grove  low  murmurs  flow, 
As  though  sad  sprites  bewailed  their  woe, 

"No.  no  reprieve!" 
And,  from  the  field,  with  mournful  sigh, 
The  withering  flowers  and  grass  reply, 
"  No,  no  reprieve!  " 

in. 
A  wildering  maze  is  life,  in  sooth; 

And  flickering  hopes,  as  false  as  bright, 
Illusive,  lure  our  trusting  youth, 
And  with  their  glamour  hide  the  truth 

Until  our  hairs  are  white. 
O  World!    O  Time!   can  ye  not  give 


Somewhat  to  make  it  sweet  to  live  ? 

Must  joys,  loves,  all  depart  ? 
The  world  responds  with  scornful  laugh, 
Pointing  to  many  an  epitaph, 

"  All,  all  depart! " 
And,  as  he  sweeps,  remorseless  by, 
The  knell-like  tones  of  Time  reply, 

"All,  all  depart!" 


OH,  PLUCK  NO  MORE  THE  VIOLET. 

SONG. 

Oh,  pluck  no  more  the  violet, 

To  wreathe  amid  thy  midnight  hair; 
For  there  it  pales,  and  we  forget 

That  once  the  flower  was  fair! 
And  on  its  stem  leave  thou  the  rose; 

More  nectarous  are  thy  dewy  lips; 
And  on  thy  cheek  such  color  glows 

As  puts  it  in  eclipse. 

Content,  let  slumber  in  the  mine 

The  yellow  gold  and  glittering  gem; 
So  queenly  bright  a  brow  as  thine 

Would  shame  a  diadem. 
Nor  for  the  pearl's  soft  glow  serene, 

The  toiling  diver  need'st  thou  thank; 
Thou  smil'st,  and  fairer  ones  are  seen 

Than  Cleopatra  drank. 

Such  luster  lights  thy  lovesome  eyes 

As  ne'er  the  purest  diamond  gave, 
That  e'er  'neath  hot  Brazilian  skies, 

Set  free  the  weary  slave. 
Thy  perfect  neck,  its  white  to  aid, 

Demands  no  gauds  of  carven  jet; 
For  thy  dark  hair,  in  simple  braid, 

Contrasts  more  richly  yet. 

Not  Nature's  curious  stores,  nor  Art 

Can  add  a  single  grace  to  thee, 
Whose  charm  of  charms  is  still  a  heart 

From  error  sweetly  free. 
So  leave  the  flower  upon  the  stem, 

Nor  sigh  for  gold  or  glittering  stone; 
Less  beauty  may  be  raised  by  them, 

But  thine  enchants,  alone. 


I  WOULD  LIVE  SLOWLY. 

Live  fast  who  will;  for  me,  I  would  live  slowly — 
Slowly  as  some  deep  river  to  the  ocean 
Paces  along  with  calm  and  gentle  motion, 

Mirror  of  morn,  and  noon,  and  melancholy 

Dusk,  and  great  night  with  stars  serene  and  holy; 
With  its  green  banks  free  from  all  rude  erosion: 
I  would  not  act  as  I  had  drunk  a  potion 

Exciting  to  mad  haste  and  hateful  folly. 
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I  would  enjoy — absorb  all  times  and  seasons, 
And  saturate  myself  with  all  their  beauty. 
Their  light  and  dark — share  all  things,  joy  and 
sorrow; 
And  from   them    all    would   gather   wholesome 
reasons 
Truth  to  attend,  and  choose  the  path  of  duty, 
And  hints  from  suns'  and  planets'  growth  would 
borrow. 

)( 


MARY  BERRI  CHAPMAN. 
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WHEN  THE  HEART  IS  IN  ITS  PRIME. 

Thb  Sun  's  on  his  throne  and  the  Wind  on  his  tour 
Like  wandering   minstrel  o'er  meadow  and  moor; 
The  day  and  the  season  are  both  in  their  prime, 
And  youth  's  at  its  sweetest  and  tenderest  time. 

The  buds  are  in  bloom  and  the  birds  sing  their 

best; 
The  trees  are  in  leaf  and  the  orchard  is  dressed 
With  clustering  fruits,  for  the  year's  in  its  prime, 
And  youth  at  its  ripest  and  tenderest  time. 

Too  soon  will  the  clouds  cover  sunshiny  sky, 
The  voice  of  the  minstrel  be  hushed  to  a  sigh, 
Too  soon  will  the  day  and  the  season  decline, 
And  clustering  fruits  will  be  melted  to  wine. 

The  petals  shall  fall  and  the  songsters  depart, 
The  foliage  fade  like  the  youth  of  the  heart ; 
For  swift  runs  the  current  of  pitiless  time, 
And  always  the  swifter  when  life  's  in  its  prime. 


The  birds  and  the  blossoms  and  fruit  shall  appear, 
With  summer's  return  and  the  turn  of  the  year, 
The  breeze  shall  be  sweet  and  the  sun  be  as  fair,— 
Alas,  but  the  prime  of  my  youth  is  not  there. 

Each  month  of  the  year  has  its  prime,  but  in  truth 
There's  only  one  prime  in  the  season  of  youth, 
Though  hearts  love  again,  and  shall  love  for  all 

time, 
There's  only  one  love  when  the  heart's  in  its  prime. 


THE  LOST  FRIEND. 

I  lost  a  friend  and  gained  thereby 

A  lover  generous  and  true ; 
I  spoke  with  grief  the  fatal  Nay, 
But  dreamed  when  love  was  once  away 

Our  friendship  would  renew. 

But  only  sorrow  came  instead, 

Nor  was  renewed  sweet  friendship's  growth  ; 
I  scorned  the  gift  Fate  chose  to  send, 
Nor  deemed  the  lover  was  the  friend, 

And  so  I  lost  them  both. 


WHICH. 


Which  are  the  hands  we  love  the  best, 
Those  that  are  folded  between  our  own, — 

Or  those  that  move  us  to  strange  unrest 
By  feathery  touch  that  is  quickly  flown  ? 

Which,  ah  which,  do  we  love  the. best, 

Hands  caressing,  or  hands  caressed  ? 

Which  are  the  eyes  we  most  adore, 
Those  reflecting  our  every  thought, — 

Or  those  whose  glances  our  hearts  implore, 
Whose  fire  will  neither  be  tamed  nor  taught  ? 

Which,  ah  which,  are  we  most  drawn  toward, 

Eyes  adoring,  or  eyes  adored  ? 

Which  is  the  heart  of  hearts  we  prize, 
That  which  sways  with  passionate  power, 

Or  that  which  yields  us  a  sacrifice 
Gentle  and  generous  day  and  hour, 

Which — of  all  do  we  hold  above 

Hearts  most  loving  or  hearts  we  love  ? 


DAWN. 


From  out  the  mount  of  heaven,  runs  a  rivulet  of 

light, 
It  gleams  upon  the  eastern  sky  and  falls  along  the 

night, 
As  tiny  brooks  from  mountain  springs,  flow  down 

a  rugged  height. 
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Till  all  the  darkened  earth  doth  seem  a  rock-bound 
land  of  night 

Beneath  a  swelling  tide  submerged,   in  dancing 
billows  bright, 

And  man,  and  beast  and  bird  are  bathed  in  glad- 
ness and  in  light ! 

— Dawn. 

— )( — 
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Editor. 


FAITHFUL  SHIPS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Of  ships  that  pass  in  the  night 

Our  sweetest  ot  poets  sings, 
Faces  that  vanish  from  sight 

While  yet  their  greeting  brings 
The  hope  of  a  love  untold, 

The  trust  of  a  friendship's  stay, 
Wrapped  in  the  darkness  cold, 

Quenched  by  the  blinding  spray. 

And  the  poet's  mournful  song 

Tolls  yet  in  each  doubting  heart 
That  drifts  through  the  night  so  long 

Where  beacons  are  far  apart; 
But  those  who  their  course  maintain 

Sincere  until  morning  gray, 
Shall  see  on  the  sunny  main 

Fair  ships  that  join  in  the  day; 

Ships  they  shall  overtake 

With  greeting  of  flags  and  cheer, 
Ships  shall  come  from  their  wake 

To  sail  on  the  blue  waves  near, 
With  signals  of  helpfulness 

To  voyage  the  same  long  way. 
Brief  ships  of  the  night,  no  less 

Are  there  faithful  ships  of  the  day. 


THE  POET'S  HEART. 

The  poet's  heart  hath  an  unbolted  door 
That  opens  to  the  south  and  grants  a  way 
To  every  hand  and  vesture.     Never  day 

But  writes  its  golden  "  SALVE  "  on  the  floor 

Through  branches  of  clematis  which  explore 
The  over-arching  frame.    The  swallows  gay 
In  airy  loops  through  that  bright  entrance  play 

And  restless  doves  await  their  food  before. 

Oft  doth  the  willing  portal  gently  swing 
Untouched  of  anyone,  as  if  the  breeze 

Of  summer  had  love  offerings  to  bring 
From  fragrant  clover  fields  and  hillside  trees, 

Then  come  those  guests  of  sweet  imagining 
To  do  what  ever  joyful  thing  they  please. 


LIFE'S  BRAVEST. 

Who  are  a  nation's  bravest  in  its  wars  ? 
Not  those  spawned  in  the  mire  of  the  town 
Whose  very  names  are  lies,  whose  deepest  scars 
No  battle  stamps  and  whose  tumultuous  charge 
Is  irony  of  fortune  in  renown 
Which  patriots  blush  at,  lest  the  blessing  large 
Should  shame  the  tainted  sacrifice.     The  crown 
Of  oak  give  rather  to  the  youth  who  stand 
Persistant  when  the  tremor  of  defeat 
Comes  from  the  smoky  front,  when  every  hand 
Grasps  its  due  weapon  and  the  many  feet 
Stand  firm,  though  hearts  fly  home  to  distant  valleys 
sweet. 

And  when  the  onset  of  domestic  woe 

Afflicts  the  heart  through  persecuting  hours 

Or  lingering  years,  if  heaven  wills  it  so, 

Until  bright  eyes  grow  dim  and  tresses  gray, 

The  bravest  are  not  those  whose  nature  sours 

Amid  the  storm,  whose  feet  are  turned  away 

To  distant  carnivals  and  sensual  bowers, 

That  thought  may  find  oblivion  of  care; 

The  brave  are  those  who  must,  who  can  endure 

The  gaze  of  quiet  neighborhoods  and  dare 

In  lane  and  field  to  keep  their  heart  secure 

Through  love  of  nature's  God  whose  healing  touch 


SONNET  TO  A  SONGSTRESS. 

When  I  behold  thy  countenance  and  know 
The  life  that  helped  to  magnify  its  grace, 
To  bring  the  spirit  present  in  thy  face 

And  store  thy  mind  so  richly,  to  bestow 
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Sincerity  and  meakness  and  the  glow 
And  balm  of  cheerfulness,  I  do  but  trace 
In  thy  enchanting  song  the  fitting  place 

And  garden  for  such  vocal  flowers  to  grow. 

Thou  art  indeed  a  living  temple  fair, 
Thy  voice  its  choir,  whose  anthems  never  cease 

In  memory,  thy  soul  the  alter  choir 
From  whence  thine  eyes  do  preach  for  good's  re- 
lease. 
Ah!  such  a  temple,  more  than  any  rare 
Cathedral  man  hath  builded,  giveth  peace. 
)( 


FLORENCE  CARPENTER    DIEUDONNE. 
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BUTTERFLY. 

Gorgeous  as  sunlight, 

Free  as  a  thought 
Thou  breathing  jewel 

How  art  thou  taught  ? 

Why  is  no  labor 

Laid  for  thy  wing 
Where,  in  earth's  chanting, 

Song  thou  shoud'st  sing? 

Glorious  fragment ! 

Gem  of  the  air. 
Who  made  thee  radiant  ? 

Who  made  thee  fair  ? 

When  squandered  splendor 
Thy  vanished  light 

Art  thou  immortal  ? 
Or  is  it  night  ? 


THE  MANIAC'S  REVERIE. 

Didst  thou  meet  in  this  darkness  dread 
That  gaunt,  black  shadow  of  noiseless  tread  ? 
A  shade,  a  ghost  of  the  silence  drear, 
1  feel  a  more  than  human  fear. 
Alas!  my  shuddering  soul  so  dear. 
Is  God  forgotten  ?    Wandering. 
I  touched  the  shreds  of  its  dank,  black  hair, 
I  saw  its  eyes'  uncanny  glare; 


I  felt  the  chill  of  its  cool,  swift  breath; 
It  stunned  me  like  the  kiss  of  death. 
I  can  not  find  it,  and  I  must, 
This  thing  wilt  change  me  into  dust. 
Wandering  soul  return,  return. 

Those  whirling  faces!  those  are  they 

Whose  smiles  I've  cared  to  see. 
Why  do  they  move,  bewildering  row? 

They  chatter  now  at  me. 

Why,  those  are  leaves;  they  do  not  laugh. 

That  was  a  fearful  groan. 
The  monster  speaks  who  moves  the  trees 

And  makes  their  branches  moan. 
What  simple  leaves!  I  see  them  now 

Say  whispers  in  his  ear. 
Dangerous  secrets,  leaves  beware, 

Those  words  he  must  not  hear. 

How*shall  I  make  them  moveless  stay  ? 
My  teach erous  lips;  they  speak  and  say 

Words  which  must  not  be  spoken. 
Is  this  the  shade  ?    No,  this  is  white. 
If  I  could  think  all  would  be  right, 
Oh!  God  forsaken  soul  to-night, 

Return,  my  heart  is  broken. 

I  )( 
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her  writings,  and  her  friends  expect  for  her  a  very 
worthy  success.  She  has  already  gained  expres- 
sions of.  strong  approval  from  some  high  in  the 
literary  world.  S.  M.  N. 


ACCLIMATURE. 

Beaten  paths  are,  to  my  thinking, 
Safest  ways,  so  timid,  shrinking, 

When  I  go  among  the  stars, 
I  shall  stop, — with  pulses  surging, — 
Like  a  butterfly  emerging 

From  its  shattered  prison-bars. 

As  it  stands  a  season  waiting 
With  its  untried  wings  vibrating, 

Hardly  daring  to  explore 
Clover-tops  or  oxeye-daisies 
Or  the  dozen  pretty  mazes 

Through  the  jonquil's  yellow  door : 

With  my  wings  unused  to  flying, 
And  too  new  for  careless  trying, — 

Eyes  all  blinded  by  the  light — 
I  shall  need  a  moment's  resting. 
And  a  little  time  for  testing 

If  my  wings  be  strong  for  flight. 


PRESAGE. 

I  have  not  lived  so  long  that  I  can  pass 

A  yellow  flower  hiding  in  the  grass, 

Nor  walk  with  empty  hands  where  pebbles  shine  ; 

I  call  such  small  things  of  the  meadow  mine. 

And  if  the  petals  from  the  rose-bush  drop 

When  I  am  coming  up  the  path  I  stop. 

These  small  pink  messages  I  understand, 

And  take  them  lovingly  within  my  hand. 

I  know  that  sometime  other  days  must  be, 
When  other  things  will  come  that  I  must  see, 
When  messages  will  reach  me — not  from  flowers — 
And  I  might  walk  the  meadow-path  for  hours, 
And  see  no  pebbles  shining,— when  my  face 
Will  give  no  sign  of  seing,  nor  a  trace 
Of  ever  caring  whether  pink  or  brown 
The  petals  that  the  rose-bush  flutters  down. 


TO-NIGHT. 

To-night  I  almost  envy  you 
Your  quiet  bed  that  seems 

Too  narrow  for  the  coming  in 
Of  any  noise  or  dreams. 


So  when  the  earth  is  not  too  hard, 
A  moist  and  pleasant  mold — 

With  dandelions  here  and  there 
Like  scattered  bits  of  gold, 

Then  maybe  I  shall  break  my  way 
The  earth  and  grasses  through, 

And  smiling  with  my  drowsy  eyes 
Shall  come  to  sleep  with  you. 


-)(- 
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She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  and  in  the  New  Hampshire  Con- 
ference Seminary.  In  the  latter  school  she  taught, 
and  in  Henniker  Academy.  In  1866  she  became 
the  wife  of  R.  N.  Tilton,  and  has  since  resided  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  As  a  newspaper  correspon- 
dent and  as  a  writer  of  occasional  poems,  she  has 
won  a  large  circle  of  literary  friends.  She  is  the 
national  legislative  secretary  of  the  Non-partisan 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  is 
active  in  its  work.  I.  S.  J. 


WORDS. 


The  words  that  we  longest  remember 

May  not  be  the  wisest  or  best. 
The  speaker  may  long  have  forgotten 

Or  may  but  have  spoken  in  jest, 
But  something  has  made  the  heart  take  them 

And  hold,  through  all  changes  of  years, 
As  blessings,  or  curses,  and  always 

Sure  fountains  of  smiles  or  of  tears. 

And  words  are  remembered  that  failed  us : — 

Heart  vacuums  fill  up  with  pain, 
When  hope  at  the  lips  we  deem  kindest 

Has  listened  and  waited  in  vain. 

This  life  must  be  full  of  endeavor, 

But  need  not  be  empty  of  cheer 
If  only  our  lips  were  more  ready 

To  speak  out  the  words  we  would  hear; 
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For  love  is  the  same  the  world  over, 
And  hath  the  same  hunger  and  pain, 

But  speaks  not  if  silence  or  doubting 
Suggest  that  the  speaking  is  vain. 

And  sometime  alone  in  the  darkness, 
Thy  heart  may  awake  and  be  heard 

When  only  the  lessening  echoes 
Can  bring  back  the  long  waited  word. 


ALL  THINGS. 

Romans,  viii :  28. 

All  things  work  for  our  good  : — the  seeming  ill, 
The  griefs — so  hard  to  bear  !— the  wrongs  that  chill 
Our  trust  in  human  hearts,  for  on  the  best 
Come  all  these  evils.     Can  faith  bear  the  test  ? 

Aye !  though  our  eyes  see  only  loss  and  pain, 

Incessant  care  and  toil  and  little  gain  ; 

And  though  the  crumbs,  while  others  break  the 

bread, 
Tell  not  of  blessing,  but  of  woe  instead  ; 

Somehow,  somewhere,  an  alchemy  divine 
Shall  into  blessings,  even  ills,  combine  ; 
Somewhere,  the  stories  saddest  here  below 
Shall  end  in  joy,  the  brighter  for  their  woe. 

Is  there  not  pledge  of  future  life  and  bliss, 
As  well  as  saddest  earthly  truth  in  this  ? 
If  good  men,  here,  from  ills  have  no  defence, 
Heaven  must  await  them  with  sure  recompense. 

To  what  glad  heights,  then,  should  our  faith  at- 
tain! 
God  might  have  made  the  way  to  heaven  plain, 
And  left  no  flowers  of  promise  by  the  way, 
Like  this  on  which  our  sad  hearts  rest  to-day. 

But,  one  by  one,  the  promises — descried 
If  we  but  lift  the  leaves  wherein  they  hide — 
Make  us  forget  the  roughness  of  the  way  ; 
And  bring  us  love  and  blessing  day  by  day. 


THE  KISS  AT  THE  DOOR. 

Nay,  darling,  I  can  not  "  love  thee 
As  the  morning  we  were  wed  !" 

Too  fondly  my  heart  is  nurtured, 
Too  much  on  pure  manna  fed, 


To  shrink  to  the  old-time  measure : 

Although  I  scarcely  know 
How  Jove,  that  the  years  have  strengthened, 

Found  so  much  room  to  grow. 

I  know  when  the  whispered,  "darling  " 

Woke  to  a  happier  life 
The  heart  that  since  has  listened 

To  the  added  word  of  "  wife." 
I  fancied  the.  very  angels 

Could  not  have  loved  you  more  ; 
But  now  a  love  far  greater 

Shall  kiss  you,  at  the  door. 

I  knw  you  are  often  weary 

With  business  care  and  strife  ; 
But  you  always  bring  home  sunshine 

And  blessing,  to  your  wife. 
Each  trial  but  serves  to  strengthen 

The  bond  that  was  strong  before  : 
And  I  watch,  as  the  shadows  lengthen, 

To  kiss  you,  at  the  door. 

Our  "  God  is  love,"  my  darling, 

He  plants,  with  many  flowers, 
The  paths,  in  which  His  children 

Must  pass  their  earthly  hours  : 
Our  path  seems  each  day  brighther 

With  light  from  the  unseen  shore  ; 
And  gratefully  I  linger 

To  kiss  you,  at  the  door. 

Each  life  hath  its  minor  cadence, 

The  sad  with  the  sweet  must  blend, 
And  even  to  heart  communings 

Come  whisperings  of  the  end  : 
But  oh,  if  the  angels  call  me 

First,  to  the  shining  shore, 
I  will  watch  and  wait  to  welcome, 

And  kiss  you,  at  the  door. 


THE  SPARROWS. 

The  sparrows  are  interpreters 

Unto  this  heart  of  mine 
Of  love  beyond  all  human  thought, 

My  Father's  love  divine. 

For  not  one  falls  without  his  care, 
Yet  Christ  died  not  for  them  ! 

O  timid  heart  it  is  thyself 
That  dares  thyself  condemn. 
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JOHN  A.  JOYCE. 

COLONEL  JOHN  A.  JOYCE,  the  fcoet,  re- 
sides on  Georgetown  Heights,  West  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  the  famous  Grant  mansion.  He 
was  born  in  West  Port,  County  Mayo,  Ireland, 
July  4th,  1842.  When  five  years  old  his  parents 
brought  him  to  the  United  States,  living  for  a  while 
near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.f  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
where  young  Joyce  attended  school.  His  parents 
removed  to  Kentucky  in  1854.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Highland  Literary  Institute  in  the  summer  of 
1859.  He  became  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Bath  County 
Circuit  Court,  and  began  the  study  of  law.  He 
went  to  the  war  and  served  three  years,  being 
noted  in  his  command  for  impulsive  and  intelligent 
bravery,  and  was  promoted  rapidly  as  Corporal, 
Sargeant,  Second  Lieutenant,  First  Lieutenant, 
and  Adjutant  of  his  regiment.  He  was  recom- 
mended for  Colonel  by  Generals  Daniel  Cameron, 
J.  D.  Cox  and  Colonel  Hurt  of  his  own  regiment 
In  January,  1865,  he  taught  school  near  Lansing, 
Iowa,  for  five  months,  and  in  the  fall  was  nominated 
by  the  Republicans  of  the  county  for  the  Legislature 
being  defeated  by  only  forty  votes.  After  the  elec- 
tion he  proceeded  to  Dubuque,  where  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Hon.  Win.  B.  Allison,  the  present 
United  States  Senator,  and  was  graduated  in 
law  in  November,  1866,  receiving  his  license  in 
due  form.  He  was  with  the  revenue  service  as  a 
general  agent  for  more  than  seven  years  and  ren- 
dered valuable  service.  He  is  the  author  of  "  A 
Checkered  Life,"  "  Peculiar  Poems, "  "Zigzag," 
"Song  and  Orations,  etc."  J.  H. 


A  MEMORY. 

Adown  the  vanished  years  where  memory  lingers, 

There  comes  to  me  a  picture  from  the  past, 
And  round  her  brow  I  see  fond  fairy  fingers 

Entwining  rarest  roses  to  the  last. 
Her  laughing  voice  could  banish  every  sorrow; 

Her  sunny  smile  was  all  the  world  to  me— 
Yet  vainly  from  the  past  I  try  to  borrow 

Her  presence  from  that  dark  eternity. 

It  must  be  that  beyond  the  stars  now  shining — 
She  waits  and  watches  for  my  coming  call; 

For  oft  in  dreams,  my  weary  head  reclining 
Upon  her  bosom,  finds  its  sweet  enthrall. 


THERE'S  NO  POCKET  IN  A  SHROUD. 

You  must  leave  your  many  millions 
And  the  gay  and  festive  crowd; 


Though  you  roll  in  royal  billions, 
There's  no  pocket  in  a  shroud. 

Whether  pauper,  prince  or  peasant; 

Whether  young  or  old  or  proud — 
Remember  that  there  isn't 

Any  pocket  in  a  shroud. 

You'll  have  all  this  world  of  glory 
With  a  record  long  and  loud, 

And  a  name  in  fame  and  story 
But  no  pocket  in  your  shroud. 

So  be  generous  with  your  riches 
Neither  vain,  nor  cold,  nor  proud. 

And  you'll  gain  the  golden  niches 
In  a  clime  without  a  cloud. 


THE  SUNBEAM. 

A  beautiful  beam  came  into  my  cell, 

Fresh  from  the  eye  of  Jehovah,  to  tell 

That  bolts  and  bars  can  not  keep  out  the  light 

Of  truth,  and  justice,  of  mercy  and  right; 

It  checkered  the  flags  through  the  iron  door, 

And  danced  in  the  shadows  that  kissed  the  floor. 

And  loitered  about  in  a  friendly  way, 

Until  beckoned  back  at  the  close  of  day; 

When  out  of  the  window,  it  flew  on  high 

And  hastened  back  to  its  home  in  the  sky. 

I  followed  the  beautiful  beam  to  rest, 

To  a  sea  of  light  in  the  golden  west; 

It  dropped  to  sleep  on  the  dark  blue  sea 

And  left  me  the  sweetest  memory. 

I  turned  to  my  soul  for  calm  relief, 

Balm  to  my  wound,  a  check  to  my  grief— 

When  visions  of  glory  shone  from  above 

Where  the  light  is  God,  and  God  is  love! 


VANITY. 


Swbet  thoughts  that  we  can  not  repeat. 
And  songs  that  we  never  can  sing 

Arise  in  the  brain  but  to  meet 
And  speed  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

A  light  or  a  flash  on  the  wave, 
Is  the  life  that  wfe  live  to-day — 

A  memory  gone  to  the  grave, 
Or  the  laugh  of  a  child  at  play. 

A  glance  at  this  world  of  beauty, 
A  bubble  that  floats  on  the  sea; 

To  hope  and  to  die  for  duty, 
And  sink  to  eternity. 
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FIDELITY. 

I  shall  love  you  in  December, 
With  the  love  I  gave  in  May! 

— Questions  and  Answers. 

THE  GRAVE. 

It  matters  little  to  you  or  to  me 
Whether  we  die  on  the  land  or  the  sea; 
The  sun  will  shine  and  the  rain  will  fall 
And  a  generous  grave  will  hide  us  all. 

—  The  Rain. 

DESTINY. 

There  is  nothing  new,  there  is  nothing  old, 
In  this  beautiful  world  so  fresh  and  free; 

The  mountains  are  filled  with  silver  and  gold 
As  they  came  from  the  hand  of  Destiny. 

—  The  Lost  Atlantis. 
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ELLEN  KNIGHT  BRADFORD. 

ELLEN  KNIGHT  BRADFORD  was  born 
in  Yipsilanti,  Michigan,  but  her  parents  re- 
removed  to  Mt  Clemens,  and  later,  to  Detroit, 
while  she  was  still  a  child.  There  she  was  edu- 
cated in  the  best  schools  of  that  city  until  the  death 
of  her  mother.  She  then  became  a  member  of  the 
family  of  her  uncle,  Hon.  H.  G.  Knight,  of  East- 
hampton,  Mass.,  and  her  education  was  there  con- 
tinued in  Williston  Seminary.  She  was  married  in 
Easthampton,  to  Rev.  J.  H.  Bradford,  of  Mclndoes 
Falls,  Vermont,  who  subsequently  became  a  most 
successful  superintendent  of  some  of  our  best 
State  Institutions.  During  the  past  twelve  years 
Mrs.  Bradford's  home  has  been  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Though  the  mother  of  five  children,  four  of 
whom  survive,  and  who  with  her  husband  consti- 
tute her  present  family,  and  though  from  the  first, 
conspicuous  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
wife  and  mother  with  unexcelled  care  and  faithful- 
ness, she  has  always  found  time  for  a  large  amount 
of  literary  work.  Since  the  production  of  her 
first  poem  at  ten  years  of  age.  she  has  carried  a 
ready  pen,  the  products  of  which  have,  at  frequent 
intervals,  appeared  both  as  prose  and  poetic  con- 
tributions to  various  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Many  of  her  songs  have  been  set  to  music,  and 
few  hymns  are  more  popular  than  her  "Over 
the  Line."  She  is  especially  happy  in 
ber  short  stories,  written  for  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  children,  many  of  which 
nave  appeared  in  well-known  periodicals.  Mrs. 
Bradford  firmly  believes  that  her  gift  of  poesy  is  an 
inheritance  from  her  mother.    There  are  signs  of 


the  transmission  of  such  inheritance,  for  her 
youngest  child,  a  daughter,  evidently  shares  this 
birthright.  Mrs.  Bradford  is  the  originator  and 
successful  conductor  of  the  "  Ben  Hur  Tableaux," 
which  have  met  with  such  remarkable  success  as  a 
church  and  charitable  entertainment. 

C.  L.  H. 


"VISIBLE  SOUND." 

If  human  voice  may  on  the  plastic  disk, 

Breathe  into  being,  forms  of  beauty  rare, 
And  we  may  see  the  voices  that  we  love, 

Take  shape  and  color, — infinitely  fair — 
May  not  the  lofty  mountains  and  the  hills 

Be  voice  of  God  !    His  song,  the  gentle  flowers  ; 
His  chant,  the  stars'  procession,  and  alas  I 

His  only  sigh,  these  human  hearts  of  ours  ? 
Hearts  that  He  knew  when  evil  should  assail, 

Would  lose  the  heavenly  image  that  they  bore 
When  fashioned  into  beauty  by  His  breath, 

Which  only  blood  of  Christ  could  e'er  restore  I 
But  see  how  overtones  of  His  great  love, 

Now  beings  of  his  fallen  creatures  make  ! 
And  stirred  to  quick  vibration,  human  hearts 

New  forms  and  colors  in  sweet  rhythm  take ! 


FAREWELL,  WHITE  CITY. 

Farewell,  White  City,  by  the  blue  lake's  shore  ; 
And  art  thou  too  of  earth,  and  nevermore 
Shall  we  behold  thy  gold-tipped  domes,  more  fair 
Than  Poet's  dream — thy  sculptures,  carvings  rare, 
Thy  peristyle's  light  columns  'gainst  the  blue, 
Thy  plashing  fountains,  rainbow-ribboned  through  ? 
We  almost  fancied  as  we  trod  thy  streets, 
Or  watched  the  motion  of  thy  noiseless  fleets, 
That  heaven's  door  had  opened,  while  the  view 
Apocalyptic  thrilled  our  spirits  through. 
11  Is  this  the  New  Jerusalem  ?"  we  cried, 
As  through  the  many  mansions  side  by  side 
The  nations  walked.     "  Is  this  immortal  life  ?" 
Is  here  an  end  of  care,  and  pain,  and  strife  ? 
Is  death  all  over,  and  the  judgment  passed, 
And  are  we  saved,  forgiven — home  at  last? 
Ah,  cruel  fate,  that  we  should  wake  to  know 
That  far  from  heaven  we  wandered  still  below  ; 
That  all  the  glory  of  these  priceless  things, 
The  pride  of  potentates,  the  gifts  of  kings, 
Should  vanish  like  a  soft  mirage  from  sight, 
And  fade  like  dying  sunset  into  night. 

Farewell,  then  ;  lower  the  flags  and  toll  the  bell, 
The  fair  mirage  has  charmed  us  long  and  well. 
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Our  homes  are  richer,  and  our  hearts  more  true, 

O  fair  White  City,  for  a  sight  of  you. 

Turn  out  the  lights,  yet  ring  the  bell  once  more— 

The  bell  of  freedom,  till  from  shore  to  shore 

Its  notes  resound,  and  echo  back  again — 

11  Glory  to  God  on  high,  good  will  to  men." 


THE  FIRST  ELECTRIC  MESSAGE. 

God's  Spirit  moved  upon  the  water's  face — 

That  vast  conductor — undivided  sea  ! 

And  when  He  said,   "  Let  there  be  light," 

flash 
Clave  space,  while  His  first  message  called  the  Day. 
It  came  responsive —  "  It  is  good  "  —  He  said, 
Thus  twixt  the  heaven  and  earth  connection  made  ! 


the 


EDWARD  A.  OLDHAM. 

EDWARD  A.  OLDHAM,  was  born  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  thirty-four  years  ago. 
His  time  out  of  school  was  spent  earning  money 
with  which  to  buy  a  small  printing-press.  During 
his  stay  in  the  Bethel  Military  Academy  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  founded  a  college  paper,  the  Bethel 
Cadet,  which  still  exists.  While  there,  he  was 
awarded  the  W.  W.  Corcoran  Essayist  medal,  the 
highest  literary  honor  of  the  school.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  founded  the  North  Carolina  Ama- 
teur Press  Association,  becoming  its  president 
Before  he  was  nineteen  his  articles  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  British  quarterly  and  he  had  contribu- 
ted to  the  New  York  Herald,  from  which  paper  his 
first  pin-money  was  earned.  In  1882  he  started  the 
New  South,  a  periodical  that  at  once  attracted  at- 
tention for  its  intelligent  utterances  on  all  politi- 
cal and  industrial  topics.  He  inherited  from  his 
mother,  a  gifted  and  intellectual  Southern  woman, 
a  vigorous  mind  and  marked  intelligence.  He  has 
edited  with  success,  several  well-known  and  influ- 
ential journals,  among  them  the  DaVy  World  and 
Sunday  Budget,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Mr.  Old- 
ham is  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Century  Maga- 
zine, St.  Nicholas,  The  Arena,  LippineoWs 
Magazine,  the  Harper  publications,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, New  England  Magazine,  Frank  Leslie1 sf 
and  other  periodicals.  While  Mr.  Oldham  is 
everywhere  recognized  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  talent  of  a  high  order,  he  has  perhaps  been 
most  popularly  known  in  his  negro  dialect  verse, 
appearing  so  frequently  in  the  Century  and  other 
magazines.  A  number  of  his  verses  have  been 
set  to  music.  Mr.  Oldham's  unique  versatility  is 
apparent   in    his  business  connection  as  general 


manager  of  the  Associated  Trade  and  Industrial 
Press  of  Washington  City,  where  he  lives.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oldham  are  well  known  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Washington.  N.  A.  G. 


HER  EYES  WERE  BLUE. 

A  little  hand  lay  softly  on  my  arm, 
And  all  the  world  seemed  full  of  hushful  bliss: 

We  heard  nor  boding  whisperings  of  harm — 
Felt  only  joy  that  thrills  a  lover's  kiss. 

But  suddenly,  I  never  could  tell  how, 

Or  why,  or  what— a  blighting  something  came,— 
A  sigh,  a  word  too  much,  a  frowning  brow — 

Between  our  hearts,  a  thing  without  a  name. 

And  when  she  plucked  a  purple  violet, 
And  touched  it  to  my  lips,  then  to  her  own,— 

Her  eyes  with  tears,  the  flower  with  dew-drops  wet, 
Were  like.    But  numbness  in  my  soul  had  grown. 

14  Your  fav'rite  color,  dear,*'  she  says,  and  sighs. 

"  The  color  of  my  eyes — you  loved  the  hue, 
So  well,  an  hour  ago."     "  I  thought  your  eyes 

Were  brown,"  I  said.  (I  knew  that  they  were 
blue.) 


And  now,  how  oft  it  all  comes  back  to  me, 
Where'er  I  see  a  tint  of  that  loved  hue: 

Or  if  in  land,  or  sea,  or  sky  it  be, 
I  love  it.     Yes,  I  knew  her  eyes  were  blue. 

Ah  me!    I  live  in  but  one  pulseless  day, — 
A  day  that  has  no  end,  that  knows  no  rest, 

When  pale  and  still,  with  eyelids  closed,  she  lay, 
A  blue  forget-me-not  upon  her  breast. 

In  that  far  land  where  loving  spirits  meet, 
Where  life  is  love,  and  love  is  ever  true, 

Ah,  could  I  see,  and  say  but  one  word,  Sweet, 
I'd  say  but  this,  "  I  knew  your  eyes  were  blue." 


THE  OLD  CUPBOARD. 

You  may  talk  about  your  sideboards,  with  com- 
partments by  the  score, 

With  their  three-foot  bevel  mirrors,  'most  as  wide 
as  my  front  door; 

Or  your  boo-fays,  fin  de  sickle,  with  their  jim- 
cracks  fair  to  see, 

But  the  old  three-cornered  cupboard  is  just  good 
enough  for  me. 
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Ah  the  one  that  used  to  fill  a  spacious  comer  that  I 

know. 
How  the  mem'ry  of  it   comes,   and    makes  me 

hungry,  through  and  through. 
While  it  wasn't  built  for  show,  so  much,— it  wasn't 

bad  to  see, 
And  without  a  German  lookin '-glass,  'twas  good 

enough  for  me. 

Even  wash-day,  evenin',  mornin',  night  or  day,  or 

rain  or  shine, 
Did  I  always  find  it  filled  with  what  I  freely  might 

make  mine, — 
And  they  weren't  the  a  la  dishes,  that  were  brought 

down  now  to  see, 
But  the  ea tin's  in  that  cupboard  were—just  good 

enough  for  me. 

There  was  chicken,  fried  and  juicy,  and  a  ham- 
bone  to  your  taste, 

And  some  cold  things  left  from  dinner,  that  it 
wasn't  right  to  waste; 

And  such  biscuit,  cakes,  and  pumpkin  pies,  I  never 
hope  to  see, 

As  I  ate  from  that  old  cupboard  that  was  good 
enough  for  me. 

It  stood  ready  for  a  traveler,  or  a  hungry  boy  from 

school, — 
As  to  when  and  where,  and  how  much  he  might 

eat,  there  was  no  rule; 
He  was  welcome  to  a  plenty,  and  the  best  that 

there  might  be, 
In  that  bounteous  old  cupboard,  that  was  good 

enough  for  me. 

I  have  seen  new-fangled  sideboards,  with  their 
silver-plate  galore, — 

With  their  china  and  their  cut-glass — 'most  enough 
to  fill  a  store; 

But  I'd  gladly  swap  the  whole  she-bang,  and  every- 
thing I  see, 

For  a  chance  at  that  old  cupboard  that  was  good 
enough  for  me. 


NEGRO  PLOWMAN'S  SONG. 

De  springtime  am  er-comin'  en  dis  darky's  heart 
am  light 
Wen  de  sap  hit  gits  ter  runnin'  in  de  trees, 
En  I  wants  ter  be  er-laughin'  Pom  de  mornin'  tell 
de  night, 
En  er-playin'  lak  de  green  leabes  in  de  breeze. 
I  feel  so  monstrous  lazy  dat  I  doesn't  want  ter 
work, 


En  dis  mule  'o  mine,  he  foolin'  in  de  row, 
'Case  he  feels  jist  like  he  marster,  en  he's  tryin'  fer 
ter  shirk 
En  I  has  ter  larrup  him  ter  meek  him  go. 

En  now  I  feels  lak  humin'  on  some  ole-time  darky 
song, 
Wile  de  mockin'-bird  am  singin'  f'om  de  hedge, 
De  medder-larks  en  robins  am  er-fussin'  all  day 
long, 
As  de  cotten-tail  goes  dartin'  froo  de  sedge; 
Wile  up  de  crick  de  turkle-dove  am  courtin'  ob  its 
mate, 
En  de  bumblebee  is  buzzin'  all  erroun', 
Wile  de  martins  am  er-twitt'rin'  at  er  most  amaz- 
in'  rate, 
En  de  hoss-fly  am  er-friskin*  up  en  down. 

I  laks  ter  smell  de  clover  as  hit  tangels  in  mer  toes, 

En  ter  see  de  purty  blossoms  hyah  en  dar, 
Wile  de  dogwood  buds  is  bustin'  in  de  low-ground 
whar  dey  grows, 
En  de  honeysuckle  sweetens  all  de  a'r, 
En  soon  de  juicy  peaches  will  be  drappin'  ter  de 
groun', 
En  de  red-streaked  apples  tumble  too; 
Den  de  curl  on  de  melon  vine  will  turn  er  golden 
brown, 
Er-layin'in  de  sunshine  en  de  dew. 

)( 


MARGARET  ANDREWS  OLDHAM. 

MRS.  OLDHAM  is  the  daughter  of  Prof.  C. 
C.  Andrews,  who  was  for  years  the  Presi- 
dent of  Andrews  Female  College,  at  Cuthbert, 
Ga.  Mrs.  Oldham  was  born  and  reared  in  a  col- 
lege. She  is  a  kinswoman  of  Edwin  Fuller,  the 
North  Carolina  poet  and  novelist,  and  of  Walter 
H.  Page,  Editor  of  the  Forum.  Her  mother,  the 
manager  of  the  State  Orphanage  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  is  well-known  and  loved  throughout  the 
South,  for  her  long  connection  with  educational 
and  charitable  institutions.  While  Mrs.  Oldham 
has  won  popular  distinction  as  a  delineator  of  an 
interesting  phase  of  American  newspaper  life, 
hitherto  overlooked,  her  literary  endeavors  have, 
by  no  means  been  confined  to  this  kind  of  work. 
She  has  contributed  numerous  other  poems,  in  an 
entirely  different  vein,  to  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Mrs.  Oldham  is  the  wife  of  Edward  A. 
Oldham,  and  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
her  family,  consisting  of  her  husband,  and  two- 
children,  a  lovable  boy  and  a  winsome  little  girl. 

P.  D. 
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"BERTIE." 

The  royal  heir  beshrouded,  slept  in  state, 
The  flags,    at  half-mast,   seemed  to  bow   and 
weep  : 

St.  Paul's  bell,  that  tolls  only  for  the  great, 
Moaned  long,  as  if  its  grief  it  could  not  keep. 

The  sad  news,  like  a  cruel  tide  of  woe, 
Spread  quickly  o'er   the    world.    As  speeding 
birds 

Fly,  messages  that  could  a  kind  thought  show, 
Were  sent,  embalmed  in  sympathetic  words. 

But  there's  one  message  history  will  claim, 
And  every  country  cherish  and  revere  : 

It  shows  a  heart  behind  a  royal  name, 
And  in  the  words,  a  tender  human  tear. 

It  is  the  Prince's  message  to  the  Queen ; 
"Oh  mother,  Clarence,  my  dear  son  is  dead." 
Signed,  "Bertie." — with  no  royal  gleam  between 
His  mother's  grown-up  boy,  and  what  he  said. 

Between  all  sorrowed  ones  a  kinship  lies, 
That  links  them  in  a  common  brotherhood  : 

Not  nature's  friendships,  — even  love's  own  ties, 
Were  half  so  tender,  or  were  half  so  good. 

'Tis  Sorrow,  Love's  own  tender-hearted  bride, 
Who  gently    touches    each    heart's   answering 
chord, 

And  setting  them  atune  at  music-tide, 
Finds  each  responsive  echo  her  reward. 


What  volumes  does  that  one  word,  "  Bertie  "  tell ! 

The  nearness  of  the  palace  to  the  cot, — 
The  cradle  to  the  crown.    And  it  is  well 

That  sometimes,  sorrow  makes  all  else  forgot. 


THE  SERMON  IN  STONE. 

Geologists  say,  in  the  treasure- vaults  of  the  old 
earth,  far  away, 
In  mine  of  gold,  and  strata  of  rock, 
Shut  in  by  key,  nor  fastened  by  lock, 
Are  histories  written  of  every  age,  from  the  world's 
first  sunlit  day. 

That  pictures  of  flowers,  and  shells,  and  wings, 
and  of  things  uncouth  and  great, 
From  drops  of  rain,  to  mastodon's  tread, 
Are  printed  there,  in  petrified  bed, 
And  even  the  slant  of  the  rain  you  find,  in  this 
huge  old  book  of  fate. 


How  like  to  the  memory  of  man  is  this,  that  the 
hand  of  Time  has  traced  : 
The  deeds  of  life  are  photographed  there, 
From  baby-tears,  to  the  dying  prayer, 
Indelibly  pictured,  for  weal  or  woe,  and  can  never 
be  effaced. 

The  Master  will  take  from  the  mem'ry-vault,  the 
layers  of  life,  to  see 
If  stamp  of  good  or  evil  be  there, 
If  dark  and  foul,  or  happy  and  fair ; 
As  history  proves  it,  for  good  or  ill,  the  fate  of 
that  soul  will  be. 


-)(- 


CLIFFORD  HOWARD. 

CLIFFORD  HOWARD  was  born  in  Bethle- 
hem, Penn.,  about  twenty-six  years  ago. 
Like  many  others  in  their  gradus  ad  Parnassum,  he 
devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  law,  gradu- 
ating with  the  title  of  \\*.  B.,  from  the  Col- 
umbian University  in  1890,  only  to  find  that  Black- 
stone  and  Kent  were  uncongenial  masters  and  that 
his  literary  aspirations  would  never  be  content 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  prosaic  law.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  Cosmopolitan,  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal^  the  Youth's  Companion,  the  St.  Nicholas 
and  other  publications  and  newspapers.  In  1892  a 
volume  of  his  poems  under  the  title  of  "  Twigs, 
Leaves  and  Blossoms,"  was  published  in  Washing- 
ton. His  literary  ability  is  not  confined  to  poetry 
and  articles  for  the  press,  but  finds  opportunity  in 
ordinary  daily  business  correspondence  for  the 
display  of  its  facilities.  Among  the  elements  of 
his  mental  equipment  is  an  unusual  faculty  for 
methodical  arrangement  of  business  ideas,  as  well 
as  poetic  fancies,  which  enables  him  to  expedi- 
tiously dispose  of  his  official  duties  in  connection 
with  the  municipal  government  of  the  National 
Capital.  W.  T. 


ACROSS  THE  WAY. 

Though  ev'ry  day, 

Across  the  way, 
She  flits  athwart  my  vision, — 

Sweet,  debonair, 

With  golden  hair 
And  charming  indecision, — 

Though  ev'ry  day, 

Across  the  way, 
I  catch  her  shyly  peeping, 

While  she,  in  turn, 

Doth  me  discern 
Whene'er  a  watch  I'm  keeping, - 
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Though  ev'ry  day, 

Across  the  way, 
Whatever  has  been  the  weather, 

Through  summer's  glow 

And  winter's  snow, 
Our  thoughts  have  been  together,  - 

Yet  when  we  meet 

Upon  the  street, 
We  recognition  smother, 

Because,  you  see, 

Unhappily, 
We  do  not  know  each  other. 


THE  DAISY. 

Alone  by  the  meadow  a  little  white  flower 
Awakes  from  its  sleep  to  peep  forth  from  its  bower. 
'Tis  only  a  daisy,  which  nature  has  told 
To  harbor  the  secret  its  death  will  unfold. 

Beside  the  bright  meadow  a  sad  little  maiden — 
Sweet  Gretchen — is  passing,  her  heart  heavy  laden. 
She  spies  the  lone  daisy  and  forward  she  springs 
And  plucking  its  petals  she  eagerly  sings: 

*' Er  liebt   mich,   ganz    innig,   von    Herzen,   mit 

Schmerzen, 
Klein  wenig,  und   gar  nicht;    er  liebt  mich,  von 

Herzen!" 
Dear  Gretchen  rejoices,  her  sorrows  depart, 
For  the  soul  of  the  daisy  now  blooms  in  her  heart. 


CHANSONNETTE. 

I  saw  two  silv'ry  clouds,  love, 

Come  sailing  one  by  one, 
As  spirits  soft  that  moved  aloft 

On  t'ward  the  setting  sun. 
Methought  in  fancy's  dream,  love, 

That  they  were  you  and  I 
Thus  gliding  on  to  love-land 

Beyond  the  blushing  sky. 

Then  floating  side  by  side,  love, 

And  ling' ring  on  the  way 
To  greet  the  star  that  from  afar 

Stole  forth  to  seal  the  day. 
Still  closer  e'er  they  drew,  love, 

Until  the  day  was  done, 
When  fading  into  love-land 

The  two  were  only  one. 


THE  CALENDAR  OF  LIFE. 

Blushingly  the  hopes  of  life  blossom  into  view; 
Tenderly  the  mellow  years  dim  their  rosy  hue; 
Mournfully  they  slowly  fade  with  the  dreamy  past; 
Silently  the  shadows  fall  over  all  at  last. 


EMILY  THORNTON  CHARLES. 


EMILY  THORNTON  was  born  in  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  March  21st,  1845.  She  is  widely  known 
by  her  pen-nam,  t4  Emily  Hawthorn."  She  has 
resided  in  Washington  for  over  twenty  years.  For 
extended  biographical  sketch,  with  study  of  her 
poems,  see  The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  Vol.  V, 
1893-  Editor. 


A  CHARMING  MYSTERY. 

Surely  I  was  only  dreaming. 

When  it  seemed  her  eye  met  mine, 
And  appeared  as  though  'twere  beaming 
With  a  rapture  half  divine. 
For  1  found  her  a  surprising, 
A  tormenting,  tantalizing, 
Very  charming  mystery. 

Sendeth  she  my  nerves  a-dancing 

Like  the  sparkles  on  the  wine, 
And  my  thought  flies  forth,  romancing 
As  a  votary,  at  her  shrine. 

But  she  is  a  quaint,  surprising, 
A  tormenting,  tantalizing, 
Very  charming  mystery. 

Oftentimes  I'm  sure  I  know  her, 
Read  her  thoughts,  as  I  opine, 
And  I  long  for  speech,  to  show  her, 
Feelings,  words  can  scarce  define. 
But  I  find  her  a  surprising, 
A  tormenting,  tantalizing, 
Very  charming  mystery. 

Seemeth  now,  if  I  should  meet  her, 

That  my  arms  would  round  her  twine ; 
Longing,  lovingly  to  greet  her, 
If  she  gave  assenting  sign. — 
But  she  is  the  most  surprising, 
Most  tormenting,  tantalizing, 
Most  bewitching  mystery. 


THE  BADGE  1  WEAR. 

Long  time  a  heavy  cross  I  bore, 

As  fitting,  lo! 
Its  pearly  counterpart  I  wore, 

The  badge  of  woe. 
To  calm  my  soul,  by  sorrow  tried, 

Hope  whispered  low, 
And  bade  me  lay  the  cross  aside  ; 

'Twere  better  so. 
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An  anchor  then,  the  badge  of  hope — 

Blessing  sincere — 
Replaced  the  cross,  inspiring  zeal  to  cope 

With  grief  and  fear. 
In  time  the  simple  pearly  pin 

Grew,  year  by  year — 
Like  laurel  wreath  that  heroes  win — 

More  prized  and  dear. 

'Twas  stolen  then,  or  on  the  ground, 

Fell  here  or  there  ; 
I  searched  unceasingly,  nor  found 

It  anywhere  ; 
A  white  pearl  anchor  now,  I  see 

On  breast  more  fair, 
And  envy  henceforth  dwells  with  me. 

Her  badge  I'll  wear. 

)( 


MARY  A.  DENISON. 

AMONG  the  many  literary  women  who  make 
Washington,  D.  C,  their  home,  no  one  has 
a  greater  hold  upon  the  esteem  of  the  public,  espe- 
cially the  younger  part,  than  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dension. 
She  is  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  later 
resided  in  Boston,  where  she  was  married  to  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Denison,  a  clergyman  of  that  city.  It 
was  through  the  influence  of  her  mother  that  she 
first  made  the  effort  to  write  for  publication,  in 
competition  for  a  prize  offered  for  a  temperance 
story.  Naturally  diffident,  she  scarcely  imagined 
success ;  but  she  won  the  prize,  although 
well-known  writers,  had  entered  the  lists ; 
and  her  story,  "Gertrude  Russell,"  had  a  very 
large  sale,  and  many  of  her  sketches  were  after- 
ward gathered  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  into  a 
volume  entitled  "Home  Pictures."  "The 
Child  Angel,"  one  of  her  books,  had  a 
circulation  of  over  four  hundred  thousand,  and 
was  published  anonymously,  as  were  "John  Dane," 
"Opposite  the  Jail,"  and  several  others,  it  being 
the  mistake  of  Mrs.  Denison's  literary  life,  that  her 
books  were  allowed  to  be  published  that  way,  or 
under  a  nom-de-piume.  Later  on  she  wrote  "  That 
Husband  of  Mine, ' '  by  which  she  is  best  known. 

Her  last  volume,  "The  Romance  of  a  School- 
boy," is  a  charming  book  for  young  people, 
recently  published  ;  and  she  is  now  engaged  upon 
"  The  Romance  of  a  Girl."  Her  poems— many  of 
the  best  of  them  published  under  a  pen  name — 
are  found  in  standard  works  of  elocution,  school- 
books,  and  collections  of  prose  and  poetry. 

Mrs.  Denison  is  a  lady  of  fine  presence.  Not 
having  the  strength  to  go  much  in  society,  she 
makes  a  little  world   of  her  home.    She  has    a 


charming  winter  abode  in  Florida,  and  occa- 
sionally makes  her  residence  there  ;  but  Washing- 
ton is  the  city  of  her  love,  and  it  is  there  she  makes 
her  permanent  home.  M.  E.  I. 


MARY  O'CONNER,  THE  VOLUNTEERS  WIFE* 

An*  sure  I  was  told  to  come  here,  to  your  honor, 
To  see  if  you'd  write  a  few  words  to  me  Pat, 

He's  gone  for  a  sojer  is  Misther  O'Conner, 
Wid  a  stripe  on  his  arm  and  a  band  to  his  hat. 

"An*  what'll  you  tell  him  ?"  it  ought  to  be  aisy 
For  such  as  yer  honor  to  spake  wid  the  pen, 

And  say  I'm  all  right,  and  that  mavourneen  Daisy, 
(The  baby,  yer  honor),  is  betther  agen. 

For  when  he  went  off  its  so  sick  wor  the  childer, 
She  niver  held  up  her  blue  eyes  to  his  face, 

And  whin  I'd  be  cryin'  he'd  look  but  the  wilder, 
And  say,  would  I  wish  for  the  country's  disgrace; 

So  he  left  her  in  danger,  and  me  sorely  greetin', 
And  folleyed  the  flag  wid  an  Irishman's  joy, 

O  it's  often  I  drame  of  the  great  drums  a-beauV 
And  a  bullet  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  me 
boy  ! 

And  say  will  he  sind  me  a  bit  of  his  money? 

For  the  rint  and  the  docthor's  bill,  due  in  a  wake, 
Why  surely,  there's  tears  on  your  eyelashes,  honey. 

Ah  faith,  I've  no  right  with  such  freedom  to 
spake. 

I'm  over-much  triflin' — I'll  not  give  you  trouble  ; 

I'll  find  some  one  willin'  —  oh  !  what  can  it  be? 
What's  that  in  the  newspaper  folded  up  double  ? 

Yer  honer  —  don't  hide  it !  but  read  it  to  me. 

What!    Patrick    O'Conner! — no— no  !    it's  some 
other ; 
Dead  !  dead  !     No !   not  him,  'tis  a  week  scarce 
gone  by. 
Dead !  dead  !    Why,  his  kiss  on  the  cheek  of  his 
mother — 
It  hasn't  had  time  yet,  yer  honor,  to  dry. 

Don't  tell  me !— its  not  him  !— O  God,  am  I  crazy? 

Shot  dead  !  Oh  for  love  of  sweet  heaven,  say  no. 
And  what' 11 1  do  sir,  alone  wid  poor  Daisy  ? 

O,  how  will  I  live,  and  oh  !  where  will,  I  go  ? 

The  room  is  so  dark  ! — I'm  not  seein',  your  honor : 
I— think — I'll  go  home — and  a  sob  and  a  cry 

Came  sharp  from  the  bosom  of  Mary  O'Conner— 
But  never  a  tear-drop  welled  up  to  her  eye. 
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MELHITABLE   MAKING   DOUGHNUTS. 

"The  fun  we've  had  my  ancient  chum, 

In  the  old  farm-house,  yonder, 
The  gable-end  was  where  we  slept, 

Who  sleeps  there  now  I  wonder  ? 
The  moon  lights  up  the  big  red  barn, 

And  glides  along  the  clover  ; 
I  tell  you,  'twas  a  happy  life, — 

I'd  like  to  live  it  over. 
But  best  of  all,  to  us,  was  when 

Mehitable,  our  cousin, 
Rolled  out  the  doughnuts  on  a  board— 

Ah  !  many  a  baker's  dozen  ! 
For  Hitty  was  a  winsome  girl, 

With  country  ways  and  graces, 
Somehow  you  don't  find  just  that  look 

In  any  city  faces. 
I  see  her  how — her  eyes  so  blue  ! 

I  called  'em  jest  entrancing 
The  dimples,  both  in  cheek  and  chin, 

They  seemed  forever  dancin', 
Her  merry  laugh,  her  sleeves  tucked  up, 

Her  hair  combed  off  her  for'ed, 
Leavin'  it  soft  an'  white,  an'  round- 
She  thought  that  bangs  were  horrid — 
Her  hands  upon  the  rollin'  pin, 

No  rings  upon  her  fingers ; 
The  mem'ry  of  that  happy  time, 

It  sort  o'  comes  and  lingers. 
Then,  when  the  dough  was  cut  in  shape 

An*  bits  left  over,  maybe. 
She'd,  laughin',  make  an  elephant, 

Or  all  sorts  of  a  gaby, 
For  you  an'  me,  but  for  the  rest, 

Such  hearts,  an'  rounds  an'  twisters  ! 
And  throw  them  in  the  kittle,  where 

They  plumped  with  rich  brown  blisters, 
Then  quick  she'd  turn  'em  with  a  fork, 

And  daintily  she'd  set  'em, 
And  land  'em — well,  we  boys  did  that, 

As  hot  as  we  could  get  'em. 
To-day  the  farm's  in  stranger  hands, 

The  blackberry  hills  built  over ; 
The  town  has  raised  a  big  stone  hall, 

Right  where  we  cut  the  clover  ; 
Mehitable' s  a  grandma  now, 

An'  livin'  in  the  city, 
Her  husband  is  a  millionaire, 

So  you  an*  I  lost  Hitty  ; 
But  we  old  boys  sometimes  review 

The  scenes  where  memory's  laid  'em, 
An'  call  to  mind  the  doughnuts  hot, 

An'  how  we  boys  would  raid  'em  ; 
I've  never  tasted  doughnuts,  since, 

As  nice  as  Hitty  made  'em. 


MARY  BRADLEY. 

MRS.  BRADLEY'S  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Emily  Neely,  and  she  was  born  in  Easton, 
Md.,  November  29th,  1835.  She  was  married  in 
New  York  City  in  1853, to  George  Thomas  Bradley, 
a  brother  of  Mrs.  Alice  Neal  Haven,  whose 
"  Home  Books  "  and  other  juveniles,  were  widely 
known  in  their  day.  She  lived  in  New  York,  and 
contributed  to  most  of  the  familiar  periodicals  until 
her  widowhood  in  1893.  She  resides  now  with  a 
widowed  sister  in  Washington,  Mrs.  Katharine 
Festetits,  whose  writings,  chiefly  for  young  people, 
are  also  well-known.  The  sisters  have  published 
many  books  in  prose  but  the  only  collection  of 
verse  made  by  either  is  a  small  volume,  entitled 
44  Hidden  Sweetness,"  by  Mrs.  Bradley,  published 
in  Boston  some  years  ago.  Mrs.  Bradley's 
daughter,  who  writes  under  the  pen-name  of 
Dorothy  Holroyd,  also  lives  in  Washington. 

B.  B.  B. 


FROST-WORK. 

No  fairies  left  ?    You  need  not  tell  me  so, 
For  in  the  night  upon  my  window-pane 

Grew  wondrous  things  that  make  me  surely  know 
The  fairies  are  at  their  old  tricks  again. 

Stand  where  the  light  strikes  through  the  frosted 
glass, 

And  see  Aladdin's  palace  rear  its  towers; 
Look  at  the  seed-tufts  on  that  bunch  of  grass, 

The  humming-bird  above  those  lily-flowers! 

What  but  a  fairy  pencil  could  design 
These  feathered  fronds  of  dainty  maiden  hair, 

With  every  leaf  so  delicately  fine 
You  almost  see  it  tremble  in  the  air! 

Some  nimble-fingered  spirit  of  the  ice 
Has  wrought  his  frolic-will  here,  that  is  plain; 

And  while  I  separate  each  quaint  device, 
A  wistful  fancy  gathers  in  my  brain. 

O  wonder-working  spirit!  if  I  could 
But  learn  of  you  the  secret  of  the  snow, 

How  frost  is  given  by  the  breath  of  God, 
And  where  the  hidden  water-courses  flow; 

From  whence  begotten  is  the  dew  that  strings 
Her  lovely  pearls  upon  the  meanest  weed; 

And  what  sweet  animating  influence  brings 
The  blossom  splendid  from  the  trivial  seed; 
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Could  I  but  ride  the  South  wind  and  the  North, 
And  fathom  all  the  mysteries  they  hold, 

See  how  the  lightning,  leaping  wildly  forth, 
And  how  the  turbulent  thunder  is  controlled; 

I  could  no  more  be  fretted  by  the  greed 
And  selfishness  of  men:  their  puny  spite, 

Nor  any  worldly  loss  or  cross  indeed 
My  lifted  soul  could  evermore  affright 

And  wherefore  now  ?    The  laughing  fairy  seems 
To  mock  at  me  the  spangled  window  through; 

And  I  laugh  also,  waking  from  my  dreams 
To  take  up  daily  toil  and  cross  anew. 

But  with  a  sense  of  things  divinely  planned, 
That  makes  me  sure  I  need  not  fear  disdain 

From  One  who  holds  the  thunder  in  His  hand, 
Yet  stoops  to  trace  the  frost-work  on  the  pane. 


"ONE  EVENT." 

Oft  in  the  throe  of  some  passing  pain 

A  wondering  thought  has  crossed  my  brain: 

How  and  when  will  the  agony 

That  ends  all  other,  come  home  to  me  ? 

Life  has  too  many  a  pain,  alas! 
That  is  not  passing,  that  will  not  pass- 
That  only  dies  with  our  dying  breath; 
And  yet  how  rarely  we  welcome  death! 

Pangs  of  body  and  soul  we  bear, 
Grief,  and  hunger  of  heart,  and  care, 
Plenteous  pain,  and  scant  delight, 
Triumphs  of  wrong  instead  of  right; 

Yet  still  we  clutch  at  life's  spindling  thread, 
And  shrink  from  death  with  a  nameless  dread, 
Since  better  the  ills  we  know,  than  those 
Unuttered  horrors  that  none  disclose! 

Could  we  but  see  the  one  step  before — 

Prove  death  to  eternal  life  the  door, 

Or  prove  it  the  endless,  voiceless  rest 

That  to  some  tired  souls  would  seem  the  best, — 

I  wonder,  then,  if  it  might  not  be 

A  thing  to  welcome  too  eagerly  ? — 

A  thing  to  tempt  us,  whose  strength  is  small, 

From  life's  denial,  and  duty's  thrall  ? 

Idle  wonder!    We  may  not  know 

More  than  this,  for  our  weal  or  woe; 

<€  There  is  one  event,"  the  wise  man  saith, 

"To  man  and  the  dumb  beasts."     That  is  Deathl 


KATHARINE  FESTETITS. 
AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

The  happy  Christmas-time  draws  near, 

Full  are  the  hours  of  glad  expectancy; 
Dull  cares  and  common  for  awhile  have  flown, 
And  through  the  household  music  creeps  a  tone 

Of  hushed  and  hidden  glee: 
For  still  the  blessed  joy-time  of  the  year 
Is  sacred  unto  thoughts  of  all  the  heart  holds  dear. 

The  children  run  about 
Trying  vainly  to  keep  out 
The  mischievous  shining  from  their  eyes 
That  might  reveal  the  tale — 
Full  of  some  wonderful  surprise, 
Which  none  must  venture  even  to  surmise, 
Till  Christmas  lifts  the  veil. 
The  spirit  of  loving  industry, 
Of  happy  secrets,  and  of  merry  mystery 
Fills  all  the  house  till  every  guarded  room 
With  hidden  flowers  of  love  begins  to  bloom. 
Even  the  little  ones  are  busy,  too— 
There  is  so  much  to  do! 
They  fetch  and  carry,  flutter  here  and  there 
With  most  important  air, 
And  choose  their  longest  stockings  out 
With  never  a  thought  of  doubt 
The  good  Kriss  Kringle's  bounty  to  receive;— 
All  things  they  hope,  all  things  believe. 
May  God  keep  whole 
The  sweet  child-trust  in  each  young,  innocent  soul! 

The  dear  house-mother  smiles, 

And  does  not  seem  to  see, 
Herself  entangled  in  the  wiles 

Of  Christmas  mystery. 
With  well -feigned  sober  mien, 
And  lip  and  brow  serene; 
Her  cunningest  devices  she  applies 

To  slip  the  scrutiny  of  eager  eyes, 
And  hides  away  upon  her  closet-shelf 

Parcels  of  shape  and  size 
That  must  have  come  from  Santa  Claus  himself. 

The  busy  hum  pervades 
Kitchen  as  well  as  hall; 
And  dainties  hidden  from  the  school-boys'  raids 
Come  forth  in  answer  to  the  Christmas  call. 
Odors  of  spice  and  plum 
From  the  far  precincts  come; 
And  sounds  suggestive — "now  the  eggs  they  beat^ 
Now  chop  the  apples  " — tempt  the  little  feet. 
Brighten  the  laughing  eyes. 
And  set  small  mouths  a-watering  for  Christmas. 
Cake  and  pies! 
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The  blessed  day  draws  nigh; 
The  ruddy  lads  come  in,  their  arms  piled  high 
With  Christmas  boughs  of  cedar,  fir  and  pine, 
Red-berried  holly  and  green  ivy  vine, 

The  incense-like  perfume 

Hallows  each  happy  room; 
The  house  is  beautiful  with  Christmas  cheer,— 

It  is  the  joy-time  of  the  year! 

O  Christ,  who  on  the  Christmas  morn 
Long  years  ago; 
While  angels  sang  the  chime, 
For  the  first  Christmas- time, 
Of  a  poor  maid  was  born 
And  laid  Thy  kingly  head 
Beneath  the  humble  shed 
Where  sad-eyed  oxen  munch  the  bruised  corn, 
And  milk-kine  for  their  weanlings  low, — 
O  Christ,  be  pitiful  this  day! 
Let  none  un-Christmased  go. 
Let  no  poor  wretch  in  vain  for  help  implore, 
Let  none  from  any  door 
Unwarmed,  unfed, 
No  kind  word  said 
Helpless  be  turned  away; 
For  Thine  own  sake  we  pray! 

)( 


DOROTHY  HOLROYD. 
IN  LENT. 

Not  only  while  the  skies  are  soft  and  tender, 
And  from  the  clouds  the  wakening  showers  are 
sent; 
Not  only  while  the  fields  their  first  fruits  render, 
Giving  us  promise  of  the  Summer  splendor — 
Do  we  keep  Lent. 

Some  lives  a  dumb  and  secret  Lent  are  keeping 

Through  all  the  changing  seasons  of  the  year, — 
Whether  the  Springtime  calls  the  buds  from  sleeping, 
Or  whether  Autumn  skies  sad  tears  are  weeping 
O'er  Summer's  bier. 

To  these  are  taught  a  daily  self-denial; 

And  hearts  go  hungry  through  the  empty  days, 
When  just  a  ray  of  sunlight  on  Life's  dial — 
A  little  love — would  turn  the  bitter  trial 
From  prayer  to  praise. 

Ah  God!  and  it  would  take  so  less  than  little 

To  send  the  light  such  hearts  to  satisfy, 
Yet  Thy  decree  abates  no  jot  nor  tittle — 
Be  patient,  thou,  and  wait  for  death's  acquittal, 
Nor  hope  deny. 


0  faithless  heart!    Who  would  forsake  Lent's  sor- 

row 
May  claim  no  radiant  Easter  for  his  own. 
Who  tries  to  live  as  though  each  coming  morrow 
Might  from  eternity  a  new  hope  borrow, 
True  Lent  hath  known. 

Who  hath  known  trouble,  loss,  and  sad  endeavor, 

To  whom  sore  pain  and  lonely  hours  are  sent, 
Yet  bravely  bears  his  lot,  repining  never, 
Waiting  in  silence,  praying— loving  ever, 
He  best  keeps  Lent 

We  might  be  strong  to  bear,  I  think,  believing 

That  trial  bravely  borne  can  peace  afford; 
A  likeness,  dim  and  faint,  at  last  achieving 
To  Him  whose  love  for  man  passed  all  conceiving, 
Our  gracious  Lord! 

When  Christ  for  pain  of  all  the  world  was  warden 
He  asked:  "  Could  ye  not  watch  one  hour  with 
me?" 
Then  bore  the  loneliness  with  tender  pardon, 
For  none  could  share  that  hour  in  the  garden 
Of  agony. 

1  will  take  up  my  cross,  O  perfect  lover! 
Believing  that  for  this  the  cross  is  meant— 

To  bring  me  nearer  Thee — and,  sorrow  over. 
Death  shall  at  last  an  Easter  glad  discover 
After  life's  Lent. 


LOVE'S  CREED. 

I  hold  one  simple  faith  throughout  the  days 
That  wear  on  slowly  to  an  unknown  enu,— 

A  faith  which  glorifies  the  darkest  ways 
That  lead  me  to  my  friend. 

I  do  not  seek  to  know  the  reason  why 
Some  things  are  hidden  which  I  fain  would  see, 

My  faith— the  faith  by  which  I  live,  or  die,— 
Is  still  enough  for  me. 

Wherefore  it  is  I  am  content  to  wait, 

For  fear  and  questioning  to  doubt  belong. 

Love  knows  but  this— and  proves  it,  soon  or  late, 
The  king  can  do  no  wrong! 


)( 

JEREMIAH  EAMES  RANKIN,  D.  D. 

REV.  JEREMIAH   E.   RANKIN,  was   born  in 
Thornton,  N.  H.,  1828,  and  is  of  Scotch- Eng- 
|   lish  descent.     Dr.  Rankin  resides  in   Washington, 
!    D.  C,  and  is  now  president  of  Howard  University. 
j    A  biographical  sketch  together  with  a  study  of  his 
poems    may    be    found    in    The    Magazine  of 
Poetry,  Vol.  iv,  1892.  Editor. 
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UPON  YON  BASTIONED  HEIGHTS  OF  SNOW. 

Upon  yon  bastioned  heights  of  snow, 

Is  that  the  morning  glow, 

That  kindles  the  empyrean  so  ? 
Ah,  no,  it  is  our  banner  fair, 
That  makes  a  morning  in  the  air, 

Where'er  its  ripples  flow. 
Droop  low  to-day,  thou  banner  fair ! 

Here  sleep  the  men  in  God  their  trust. 

Who  found  thine  emblems  trailed  in  dust, 
In  battle  shock,  whose  valor  high, 
Set  back  thy  stars  within  the  sky, 

Left  them  eternal  there ! 


Beneath  yon  Alpine  summit  white, 

Is  that  a  garden  bright  ? 

Do  roses  redden  in  the  light  ? 
Ah,  no,  it  is  our  banner's  bloom, 
Advanced  full  high  to  make  man  room, 

Close  to  the  stars  of  night ! — 
Droop  low,  to-day,  with  all  thy  bloom, 

And  kiss  again  the  sacred  spot, 

Nor  be  these  men  who  died  forgot. 
A  wall  of  fire  they  girt  thee  round, 
And  consecrated  made  the  ground, 

That  gave  them  early  tomb. 


Is  that  some  bonfire  in  the  west  ? 

Or  sinks  the  sun  to  rest, 

As  mid  the  islands  of  the  blest  ? 
Ah,  no,  it  is  our  banner's  flame, 
That  shines  eternally  the  same, 

For  all  of  earth's  opprest. — 
Droop  low  to-day  and  drape  thy  flame; 

Here  sleep  the  men  in  long  array, 

Who  knew  thy  visitation  day; 
Who  back  the  tide  of  battle  rolled; 
Wrote  freedom  on  thine  ev'ry  fold, 

Blanched  out  with  blood  thy  shame. 


Auroras  these  that  deck  the  sky, 

Leap  up  the  zenith  high, 

And  come  and  go  to  mock  the  eye  ? 
Ah,  no,  these  are  the  red  and  white, 
That  tremble  on  the  banner  bright, 

That  rules  our  destiny. — 
Droop  low  to-day  in  all  the  sky: 

With  flowers  of  May,  and  soldiers'  tread, 

We  pace  the  aisles  where  sleep  our  dead. 
These  are  the  men,  glory  arrayed, 
For  all  mankind,  the  debt  who  paid, 

Who  died,  but  never  die  ! 
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CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 

CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD  was  born 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1843.  Mr.  Stoddard 
has  been  an  extensive  traveler,  has  a  cultured  mind, 
is  a  keen  observer  and  possessed  of  a  poetic  nature. 
He  occupies  the  position  of  lecturer  upon  English 
literature  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  For  exteneded  biographical  sketch  and 
study  of  his  poems  see  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 
Vol.  IV.  1892.  Editoe. 


RESURGAM. 

Shall  I  behold,  what  time  the  snows  distill 
In  the  soft  wind,  along  these  silver  boughs 
Crisp  bud  and  curling  leaf— the  golden  house 

Of  Robin  Red-breast  and  the  whip-poor-will  ? 

Shall  I  behold  the  sudden  pulse,  the  thrill, 
As  the  rich  blood,  long  dormant,  'gins  to  rouse 
Among  the  meadows  where  the  cattle  browse, 

Sad-eyed  and  tranquil,  while  they  take  their  fill  ? 

Shall  I  behold  again,  shall  I  behold 
The  slumbering  dead  awaken  as  of  old 

At  sound  of  a  still  voice  that  quickeneth  ? 
Then  will  I  hymn  thee  to  the  very  Skies, 
Spirit  of  lovely  spring !    I  will  arise — 

I  will  arise  from  out  this  shadow  of  death. 


-)(- 


BURTON  T.  DOYLE. 

BURTON  T.  DOYLE  was  born  November  27, 
1856,  in  Dyersburg,  Tennessee,  and  is  of 
Scotch,  Irish  and  English  descent.  In  Novem- 
ber, 188 1,  he  was  united  in  matrimony  to  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Austin  Jarvis.  Two  bright  children  have 
blessed  this  union.  Mr.  Doyle  is  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  having  been  graduated  from  the  Na- 
tional Law  School  of  Washington,  with  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Laws ;  but  he  has  never  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  Treasury  Department,  in 
1 886,  where  he  has  since  been  employed — now 
holding  the  position  of  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Book-keeping  and  Warrants  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  which  is  the  highest  posi- 
tion to  which  he  can  be  advanced  under  the  classi- 
fied service.  He  is  a  very  successful  correspond- 
ent, and  used  to  write  extensively  for  the  Southern 
press.  He  began  writing  verse  only  a  few  years 
ago.     He  has  not  published  many  poems,  though 
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he  has  written  enough  to  fill  a  volume  of  respect- 
able size,  which  he  contemplates  bringing  out 
shortly.  His  best  poems  are  too  long  for  limited 
space.  1.  G.  H. 


PREFIGURATION. 

A  fragile  child  lay  pale  and  prematurely  wise, 

But'slowly  wasting,  on  her  little  bed — 
A  radiant  brightness  filled  her  placid  sunken  eyes 

Till  languid  from  the  heat,  and  then  she  said  : 
"  The  blazing  sun  has  chased  away  the  morning  dew 

And  drunk  the  crystal  drops  in  wrathful  heat — 
Too  soon  the  cheerful  tears  of  Night  were  drawn 
from  view  ! 
No  pearls  now  glitter  on  the  grass,  and  greet 
My  longing  eyes  with  freshness,  though  the  day  is 
young, 
And  morning  larks  have  scarcely  ceased  to  sing 
That  harmony  of  anthems  which  by  them  is  sung 

To  make  the  dawning  welkin  sweetly  ring  ! 
Sometimes    refreshing  tears  of  pleasure  shed  by 
Night 
Stay  twinkling  in   the  pale    moonbeams,    like 
Mars, 
And  sparkling  on  the  lawn,  long  after  morning's 
light, 
Eclipses  every  trace  of  moon  and  stars  !" 
"Yes;  that  is  true,  my  darling  child,"  her  father 
said  ; 
44  But,  if  the  dew  evaporates  as  soon 
As  golden  sunbeams  on  the  morning  lawn  are 
shed. 
Both  rain  and  storm  will  cool  the  afternoon  ; 
But,  if  it  stays  and  glitters  till  the  sun  is  high, 
And  matin- warblers  cease  to  thrill  the  air, 
No  drooping  spirits  here  for  solar  warmth  need 
sigh, 
For  cheerful  gleams  will  make  the  whole  day 
fair." 
Anon,  there  came  a  rain,  and  then  a  bright  rain- 
bow, 
At  which  her  father  pointed  up  and  said, 
"  There  are  thy  dewy  beads,  in  iridescent  glow, 

Re-set,  like  sapphire  jewels,  overhead, 
Where  man's  unhallowed  feet  no  longer  can  pro- 
fane 
The  sparkling  drops  that  clustered  on  the  rose — 
Their  gilded  glory  will  forever  there  remain 
Resplendent  in  that  promise  which  that  rainbow 

shows ! 
By  this,  my  darling  child,  to  us  in  faith  is  taught 

A  hope  that  all  true  Christians  love  and  prize — 
The  hope  that  when  we  die  we  do  not  turn  to 
naught, 
But  live  again  with  God  beyond  the  skies!  " 


But,  as  the  father  spoke,  his  heart  but  little  knew 

How  soon  his  beam  of  love  would  pass  away — 
Before  the  Night  had  wept  another  drop  of  dew, 

His  child  had  fled  to  realms  of  perfect  day  ! 
She  spirited  away  in  early  twilight's  glow 

And  vanished  with  the  passing  king  of  day ; 
The  anguish  of  a  woman's  heart  she  did  not  know, 

For  thornless  blooms  of  childhood  paved  her 
way. 
Ephemera  die  young,  if  measured  by  the  days 

That  round  the  earthly  sum  of  human  years — 
Ephemeral  insects  glimpse  at  one  evening's  blaze 

And  pass  away  from  earth  to  other  spheres, 
But  never  sport  in  morning's  gleams — the  golden 
sun 

Has  well  nigh  run  his  daily  circuit  through 
Before  their  earthly  journey  here  is  first  begun. 

And  yet  they  die  before  he  bids  adieu. 
Far  happier  thou    than    these,   thou   young  and 
transient  soul ! 

Thine  were  the  early  dawn,  the  eastern  light 
Of   life's  ascending  beams  where  prelibations  roll 

A  world  of  freshness  and  of  blossoms  bright — 
A  human  morning-glory,  which  imbibed  the  fresh- 
est dew 

And  fell  asleep  in  innocence  complete, 
Before  the  ghouls  of  strife  thy  pleasures  could  sub- 
due, 

And  tangle  thorny  tares  around  thy  feet. 


THE  SWEETEST  SOUND  OF  EARTH. 

Though  weird  musicians  use  orphean  hands  of 
skill, 
On  old  harps  strung  with  great  Apollo's  golden 
hair 
Until  their  blending  strains  of  mellow  music  fill 

The  azure  dome  of  earth  with  some  angelic  air ; 
Though  masters  deftly  touch  the  trembling  organ- 
keys, 
And  roll   a  swelling  anthem  through  the  very 
soul, 
While  choirs  of  prima-donnas  chant  sweet  melodies 
That  float  on  rippling  ether- waves  from  pole  to 
pole,— 
Their  most  enchanting  strains  are  discords  that 
annoy, 
Compared  with  childhood's   laugh,  that  happy 
laugh  which  thrills 
The  heart,  and  fills  the  soul  with  thoughts  of  love 
and  joy 
Till  grieving  Sorrow  bathes  her  tears  in  Rap- 
ture's rills : 
Their  merry  glee  revives  Euterpe's  softest  notes — 
The  sweetest  sound  of  earth  still  lingers  in  their 
throats ! 
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REBECCA  RUTER  SPRINGER. 

MRS.  SPRINGER  was  born  in  Indianapolis  and 
is  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  William  M.  Springer. 
Washington  has  been  her  home  for  many  years. 
A  study  of  her  poems  and  extended  biographical 
sketch  may  be  found  in  The  Magazfne  of  Poetry 
Vol.  I.  1889.  Editor. 


DRIFTING. 

The  boats  go  idly  drifting  over  the  summer  sea, 
The  sails  are  hanging  loosely  down,  or  flapping 

lazily. 
All  quiet  lies  the  harbor;  the  waves  are  all  asleep, 
And  silence  broodeth  gently,  now,  over  the  restless 

deep. 
A  bugle  softly  soundeth  beyond  the  bastioned  wall, 
And  far  across  the  waters,  we  hear  the  sea-mew's 

call. 

The  sunset  hues  have  faded,  the  lighthouse  lamp's 

aglow; 
Yet  still  the  music  stealeth  over  the  waters  low. 

My  life  is  drifting— drifting  out  on  a  trackless  sea; 
But  Us  waves  are  hushed,  and  music   steals  from 

the  distant  shore  to  me. 
And  I  know  when  the  daylight  fadeth,  for  me,  on 

the  shores  of  time, 
I  shal1  safely  drift  to  the  harbor,  whence  issue  those 

strains  sublime. 

)( 


JOB  BARNARD. 

JOB  BARNARD  was  born  June  8,  1844,  on  a 
farm,  in  Northern  Indiana.  He  lived  there 
until  1862,  when  he  went  to  the  war.  When  the 
war  closed  he  entered  the  law  school  of  the  Mich- 
igan University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
the  spring  of  1867.  He  moved  to  Washington  in 
1873,  and  was  for  three  years  Assistant  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Barnard 
resigned  this  position  and  has  since  been  busy  in 
general  law  practice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  law 
Arm,  Edwards  &  Barnard.  W.  W. 


THE  FIRST  SNOW. 

Down  through  the  air  comes  a  featherly  torrent, 
Spotless  and  pure  as  an  angelic  plume; 

Silently  dropping  on  earth's  grassy  carpet, 
Light  as  the  foot-falls  of  fairies  in  June; 


Leaving  its  crystals  to  whiten  our  pathway, 

Hanging  its  jewels  on  ever-green  bowers; 
Spreading  a  coverlet  over  the  garden. 

Shrouding  the  forms  of  the  frost- withered  flowers; 
Crowning  the  hill-top  and  filling  the  hollow, 
Blown  by  the  breezes  through  forest  and  lane; 
Hiding  the  brown  of  the  russetly  autumn, 
Melting  and  sinking  in  lakelet  and  stream; 
Thrilling  the  agecf  with  memory's  pleasures, 

Filling  the  hearts  of  the  youthful  with  mirth:— 
Beautiful  snow,  'tis  a  Heaven-sent  treasure. 

Coming  from  cloud-land  with  blessings  to  Earth. 

LOUIS  BELROSE,  JR. 

THE  late  Louis  Belrose,  Jr.,  was  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Washington.  He  pub- 
lished one  volume  of  poems,  "  Thorns  and 
Flowers,"  Philadelphia,  1879. 

Editor. 


SOLITUDE. 

There  is  a  solitude  whose  depth  profound 

Is  greater  than  the  silent  desert  knows  : 
About  whose  state  a  deeper  gloom  is  wound 

Than    starless   night    o'er    slumbering    nature 
throws — 
Whose  dreariness  unfelt  in  hermit  cell 

Assumes  no  outward  sign  or  mark  of  dole. 
But  with  a  secret  force  that  naught  can  quell 

Relentless  saps  the  life  and  gnaws  the  soul. 
'Tis  he  who  wanders  aimless  and  alone 

Amid  a  crowded  city's  busy  throng, 
Mourning  bright  hopes  by  cruel  Fortune  strown 

Far  on  the  winds,  and  sorrowing  along 
Past  beauty,  joy  and  sorrow,  friend  and  foe, 
Whelmed  in  a  deep  infinity  of  woe. 


SYMPATHY. 

They  who  have  known  a  mother's  tender  care 

And  learned  by  absence  all  the  joys  of  home. 
And  kept  a  friend  who  every  hope  could  share, 

And  loved  a  maid  ere  love  began  to  roam, 
And  quenched  ambition  at  the  fount  success. 

And  clung  to  God  as  only  faith  can  cling, 
And  felt  the  charm  of  vice's  hot  caress, 

May  lisp  of  love ;  but  he  alone  can  sing 
Within  whose  bosom  glows  the  sacred  fire 

That  time  has  lighted  in  love's  very  heart 
With  passions  purified,  who  strikes  the  lyre 

As  one  whose  sympathy  can  bear  a  part 
Of  each  emotion,  feeling  creatures  know, 
Rejoice  with  every  joy  and  weep  with  every  woe. 
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FEDORA  ISABEL  WILBUR. 
LOVES  MISTLETOE. 

It  hath  been  told  me  that  tradition  runs 
Among  the  nations  of  the  distant  East, 

That  long  ago  the  man  and  woman  grew 
Upon  one  tree  on  light  and  air  to  feast. 

And  when  I  look  on  thee  with  eyes  of  love, 
Methinks  I  can  recall  each  playful  breeze, 

When  thou  and  I,  in  such  sweet  fashion  lived 
In  dreamy  happiness  among  the  trees. 

I  seen)  again  to  share  that  joyous  life, 
Whose  fair,  sweet  gladness  never  passed  away, 

And  love's  bright  sunshine  lighting  up  my  heart 
Brings  back  again  that  time  of  fadeless  day. 


-)(- 


MRS.  ELDRIDGE  SMITH. 
H0R1C0N. 

A   REVERIE. 

Brush  aside  the  sombre  curtain 
Of  life's  weariness  to-day — 

While  the  storm-birds  kiss  the  waters, 
'Midst  the  rain-drop's  mystic  spray. — 

Flush  the  darksome  clouds  with  beauty, 
While  I  sit  me  here  and  wait, 

Full  of  cheer  and  purpose  ever 
Thrilled  with  being's  grand  estate. 

Thus,  amid  thy  glad  perfection, 
Stirring  heart  and  soul  to  bliss, 

Memories  sweet,  and  memories  golden, 
Touch  my  heart  as  "  Music's  "  kiss, — 

And  with  thee,  dear  St.  Sacrament,* 
Bringeth  back  life's  sweetest  hour  ; 

Holy  benedictions  cometh 
With  inspiration's  sacred  power. 

Brush  aside  the  golden  curtain, — 
Wrap  me  in  thy  arms  of  light ; — 

Hush  the  footsteps  passing  near  me, 
Lest  they  stay  my  spirit's  flight. 

And  thus,  amid  the  glorious  light- 
Asleep  upon  thy  shores  beside, 
All  life's  loved  and  brilliant  memories 
O'er  my  restful  spirit  glide.— 
•The  French  name  for  Lake  George. 


SARA  J.  LIPPINCOTT. 
CANST  THOU  FORGET. 

Canst  thou  forget,  beloved,  our  first  awaking 
From  out  the  shadowy  realms  of  doubts  and 
dreams, 
To  know  Love's  perfect  sunlight  round  us  break- 
ing, 
Bathing  our  beings  in  its  gorgeous  gleams- 
Canst  thou  forget  ? 

A  sky  of  rose  and  gold  was  o'er  us  glowing, 

Around  us  was  the  morning  breath  of  May  ; 
Then  met  our  soul-tides,  thence  together  flowing  - 
They  kissed    our  thought-waves,   mingling   on 
their  way : 

Canst  thou  forget  ? 

Canst  thou  forget  when  first  thy  loving  fingers 
Laid  gently  back  the  locks  upon  my  brow? 

Ah,  to  my  woman's  thought  that  touch  still  lingers- 
And  softly  glides  along  my  forehead  now  ! 
Canst  thou  forget  ? 

Canst  thou  forget  when  every  twilight  tender, 
Mid  dews    and  sweets,  beheld  our  slow  steps 
rove 
And  when  the  nights  which  came  in  starry  splendor 
Seemed  dim  and  pallid  to  our  heaven  of  love  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  ? 

Canst  thou  forget  the  childlike  heart-outpouring, 
Of  her  whose  fond  faith  knew  no  faltering  fears  ? 

The  lashes  drooped  to  veil  her  eyes  adoring, 
Her  speaking  silence,  and  her  blissful  tears  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  ? 

Canst  thou  forget  the  last  mournful  meeting, 
The  trembling  form  clasped  to  thine  anguished 
breast, 
The  heart  against  thine  own,  now  wildy  beating, 
Now  fluttering  faint,  grief-wrung  and  fear-op- 
pressed— 

Canst  thou  forget  ? 

Canst  thou  forget,   though  all  Love's  spells    be 
broken, 
The  wild  farewell  which  rent  our  souls  apart  ? 
And  that  last  gift,  Affection's  holiest  token, 
The  severed  tress,  which  lay  upon  thy  heart- 
Canst  thou  forget  ? 

Canst  thou  forget,  beloved  one— comes  there  never 

The  angel  of  sweet  visions  to  thy  rest  ? 
Brings  she  not  back  the  fond  hopes  fled  forever 
While  one  lost  name  thrills  through  thy  sleeping 
breast — 

Canst  thou  forget  ? 
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ANNA  HANSON  DORSEY. 

ITALIAN  MARINERS  HYMN  TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

CHORUS. 

The  moon-lit  billows  lave  our  bark, 
As  o'er  their  surges  bright  we  ride; 
Sancta  Maria  !  guide  and  mark 
Our  glittering  pathway  o'er  the  tide. 
Ora  pro  nobis, 
And  shine  upon  our  life's  wild  sea, 
Then  bid  each  cloud  and  tempest  flee, 
That  comes  between  our  souls  and  thee. 

SINGLE  VOICE. 

Rest,  brothers,  rest  upon  each  oar, 

For  the  night  breeze  sighs 
And  steals  most  sweetly  from  the  shore; 

Oh,  we  fall  and  rise 
As  the  blue  billows  round  us  curl, 
And  balmy  winds  our  sails  unfurl. 

CHORUS. 

Re  gins  Angelorum  !  smile 

Upon  our  labors  and  our  toil, 
Save  us  from  dreams  of  wreck  the  while 

We  draw  our  nets  and  count  our  spoil. 
Ora  pro  nobis. 
As  thou  in  purest  thoughts  excel, 
Oh,  guard  our  dark-eyed  daughters  well, 
Preserve  them  from  the  tempter's  spell. 

SINGLE  VOICE. 

Rest,  brothers  !  perils  wild  forget; 

From  the  shore  now  steals 
The  light  notes  of  a  castinet, 

And  sweet  laughter  peals 
With  dance  of  echoing  feet  along, 
Above  the  surges'  whispering  song. 

chorus. 

Stella  Matutina  !  bless 

Our  homes  beneath  the  sunny  vine; 
Restore  us  to  the  loved  caress 

Of  those  who  kneel  before  thy  shrine; 
Ora  pro  nobis: 
Preserve  their  beauty  from  decay, 
And  gifts  of  gold  and  pearls  we'll  lay 
Upon  thine  altars  when  we  pray. 

SINGLE  VOICE. 

Hear,  O  Mater  Salvatoris, 
Hear  our  hymn  to  thee  ! 


Spread  thy  glittering  pinions  o'er  us — 
Scatter  rays  of  love  before  us, 
From  eternity ! 

CHORUS. 

Furl  the  white  sails — lay  by  each  oar — 
We're  floating  in — the  bright  sands  yield  ! 

Oh,  soon,  our  bark,  we'll  gently  moor 
On  flowery  shores  thy  sparkling  keel ! 
Ora  pro  nobis, 

Sancta  Maria  /  hear  us  when 

The  mists  of  death  on  us  descend; 

Shield  from  its  gloom  our  souls.    Amen. 


-)(- 


FRANK  CLAUDY. 

DEDICATION. 

Again  ye  float,  weird  forms,  before  my  vision, 
Which  erst  appeared  unto  my  veiled  eyes. 

Shall  I  attempt  to  hold  your  dim  tradition  ? 
Still  does  my  heart  that  fond  delusion  prize  ? 

Ye  crowd  yet  closer!    Then  fulfill  your  mission. 
As  round  me  ye  from  mists  and  shadows  rise; 

My  breast  is  stirred,  with  youthful  pulses  bounding. 

Thrilled  by  the  magic  breath  your  host  surround- 
ing. 

Of  happy  days  glad  recollections  bringing, 
Loved  shades  arise  with  you  and  live  again; 

And,  legend-like,  to  memory  faintly  clinging. 
First  Love  draws  near,   and  Friendship  in  his 
train; 

The  pain  grows  now,  the  plaint,  in  sadness  ringing. 
Life's  mazy  course  recounts  in  pensive  strain, 

And  names  the  Good  who,  by  ill-fortune  banished 

From  beauteous  hours,  long,  long  ago  have  van- 
ished. 

Dumb  is  to  them  my  later  inspiration, 
Those  souls  to  whom  I  sanjj  my  earlier  lay; 

Dispersed  the  friendly  throng  throughout  creation, 
Ah,  the  first  echo  e'en  has  died  away! 

My  grief  pleads  to  an  unknown  generation, 
Their  very  plaudits  my  poor  heart  dismay: 

And  those  whom  once  my  song  had  cheered  and 
gladdened, 

If  still  they  live,  rove  through  the  world  now  sad- 
dened. 

And  grasps  me  now  a  long-unwonted  yearning 
Toward  yonder  spirit- world,  as  grave,  so  still; 

My  whispering  song,  now  fleeting,  now  returning, 
Holds,  like  jEolian  harp,  its  wildering  thrill; 

A  shudder  chills  me,  tears  start  hot  and  burning, 
More  tender,  gentle  thoughts  the  stern  heart  fill; 

What  I  possess  seems  far  away  and  distant, 

What  1  have  lost  grows  real  and  existent. 

—Translated.     Goethe's  Faust 
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MELVILLE  WESTON  FULLER. 

REMORSE. 

1  may  not  flee  it !  in  the  crowded  street, 

Or  in  the  solitude  by  alt  forgot, 
^is  ever  there,  a  visitant  unmeet, 

Deep  in  my  heart,  the  worm  that  dieth  not. 

There  is  no  consolation  in  the  thought 
That  from  her  lips  no  chiding  words  were  spoken, 

That  her  great  soul  on  earth  for  nothing  sought, 
Toiling  for  me  until  its  chords  were  broken. 

Too  late,  the  knowledge  of  that  deep  devotion! 

Too  late,  belief  of  what  I  should  have  done! 
Chained  to  my  fate,  to  suffer  the  corrosion 

Of  my  worn  heart  until  life's  sands  are  run. 

Why  should  I  weep  ?  why  raise  the  voice  of  wailing? 

Why  name  the  pangs  that  keep  me  on  the  rack  ? 
Or  prayers  or  tears  alike  were  unavailing, 

She  has  gone  hence  !    I  can  not  call  her  back. 

And  I  alone  must  wander  here  forsaken — 
In  crowded  street  or  in  secluded  spot, 

From  that  sad  dream,  O  never  more  to  waken 
Or  cease  to  feel  the  worm  that  dieth  not. 


-)(- 


MARTHA  D.  LINCOLN. 

"BESSIE  BEECH." 

HOME  AND  FREEDOM. 

Hail,  blessed  home  of  freedom  !     Hail,  birthright 

of  the  brave  ! 
From  crest  of   mountain  summit  to  the  ocean's 

distant  wave, 
king  out,  oh,  bells  of  freedom;  chant  o'er  and  o'er 

the  strain, 
While   thousands  swell  the  chorus,  and  join    the 

glad  refrain. 

Hail,   country,    home    and    kindred,    and    every 

patriot  true, 
Clasp  hands    again  for  freedom,   we  pledge   our 

faith  anew. 
Ring  out,  oh,  bells,  forever;  the  chorus  of  the  free! 
While  thousands  swell  the  anthem  from  mountain, 

stream,  and  sea. 

Hail,  banner   of  our   country,    America's   proud 

boast, 
And  rally  every  patriot  from  stern  New  England's 

coast, 


One  glorious  flag  and  country.      Our  watchword 

borne  on  high. 
From  old  New  England's  Plymouth  to  the  sunny 

Southern  sky. 

Hail !  where  no  kingly  scepter,  but  stars  and  stripes 

instead, 
Rule  loyal  homes  and  hearthstones  and  guard  our 

valiant  dead ; 
Shout !  as  we  furl  our  banner,  and  worship  every 

fold, 
The  people  lead  our  rulers,  with  steady  hand  and 

bold. 

Hail !  Liberty's  proud  lineage,  the  bulwark  of  our 
land, 

Free  as  the  boundless  ocean,  vast  as  the  countless 
sand  ; 

Ring  out,  ye  million  voices,  the  song  to  earth  pro- 
claim ! 

Cheer  for  our  home  and  country,  in  freedom's 
sacred  name. 

)( 


AMELIA  J.  ROWLAND. 

SCOTLAND'S  PRIDE. 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  deck  the  lea, 
In  fair  or  lowering  weather, — 

The  dearest  of  them  all  to  me 
Is  Scotland's  bonny  heather. 

The  rose's  fragrance  gives  delight, 

Carnations,  tulips,  pansies. 
Narcissus  pale,  and  jonquils  bright, 

Are  more  than  passing  fancies  ; 

The  edelweiss  on  Alpine  heights, — 
The  Shamrock  of  auld  Erin, — 

The  Cosmos— pride  of  Southern  sites, 
The  daisies  of  the  mountain — 

All  these  have  power  to  lure  the  soul, 

E'en  singly  or  together ; 
But  one  there  is  my  thoughts  control, 

'Tis  Scotland's  bonny  heather. 

)( 


ANNA  LAWRENCE  PLATT. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

The  golden  bowl  is  broken,  the  silver  cord  no  more 
Can  bend  the  parting  spirit  that  to  its  God  will  soar — 
Now  dust  to  dust  returneth,  and  with  the  tolling  bell, 
We  give  to  angels  keeping,  the  form  we  loved  so 
well — 
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They  laid  him  by  his  Mother,  whose  grave  long 

long  ago, 
Was  green  in  summer's  sunshine,  white  with  winter's 

snow — 
And  now  the  name  she  gave  him,  we  honor  and 

revere — 
And  Irving  will  forever,  be  to  his  country  dear — 
For  he  has  made  immortal  her  valley's  and  her 

hills, — 
The  dark  and  frowning  highlands,  the  meadows 

and  the  rills — 
The  river  whose  blue  waters  are  tossed  by  wild 

waves  free, 
And  sparkle  in  the  sunshine  of  peaceful  "Tappan 

Lea"— 
The  City  whose  proud  mansions,  now  spread  from 

shore  to  shore, 
Where  once  the  fair  Dutch  maiden  stood  knitting  at 

the  door, 
With  all  its  pomp  and  splendor,  yet  sighs  to-day  in 

vain, 
For  the  order  and  sobriety  of  good  "  Van   Twil- 

ler's"  reign! — 
And  now  what  flower  of  chivalry,  so  fearless  and 

so  bold 
As  Antony  the  Trumpetor.that  valiant  knight  of  old  ? 
Oh  shade  of  Knickerbocker !  thy  memory  will  be 

green, 
When  on  Manhattan  Island,  no  gable  roof  is  seen! 
The  pen  by  genius  guided,  delights  our  wondering 

eyes — 
While  pictures  bright  and  truthful  with  magic  power 

arise — 
The  fair  "Katrine  Van    Tassell!"  the    goblin's 

fearful  ride ! 
The  "Wife"  so  true  and  loyal,  The  "Soldier  and 

his  Bride." 
Or  Englands  Merrie  Xmas  in  old  Ancestral  Halls  ! 
While  on  the  snowy  Mistletoe  the  evening  firelight 

falls— 
Or  skies  of  Andelusia,  and  girls   whose  Moorish 

grace, 
Has  vanished  with  the  glory  of  their  unhappy  race. 
And  Halls  of  the  Alhambra,  whose  marble  columns 

gleam, 
And  sparkling  fountains  murmur  as  in  some  fairy 

dream — 
Or  the  great  Eastern  Prophet,  with  sword  and  fire 

and  guile, 
Whose  masque  and  cresent  glisten  from  Ganges  to 

the  Nile— 
Upon  the  trackless  ocean,  where  never  yet  before 
A  sail  had  spread  its  canvass  a  thousand  miles  from 

shore, 
Thro'  peril  and  disaster  "Columbus"  steered  his 

bark- 


He  saw  the  land  of  promise,  tho'  skies  above  were 

dark. 
The  land  whose  coming  ages,  give  him  immortal 

fame 
And  first  among  her  heroes  will  ever  write  his  name. 
Our  land,  the  home  of  Irving,  who  ere  his  sands 

were  run. 
Gave  as  a  dying  legacy.  The  "Life  of  Washington!" 
Here  ends  his  earthly  mission,   with    years  and 

honors  crowned 
As  fade  the  leaves  of  Autumn,  now  falling  to  the 

ground, 
And  when  the  Indian  Summer,  will  come  with  days 

so  still, 
The  sunshine  on  the  river,  the  mist  upon  the  hill. 
The  Pilgrim  from  a  distant  land  will  seek  the  hal- 
lowed spot 
Tho'  marble  base  and  sculptured  urn  (vain  record) 

mark  it  not, 
And  oft  the  traveler  will  turn  from  Halls  of  wealth 

and  pride. 
To  linger  on  the  Classic    ground — the  home  at 

"Sunny  Side." 

K 


NOTES. 

Nealy.  "Almost  Up."  We  met  four  soldiers 
bearing  back  a  comrade  on  a  blanket.  The  men 
halted  when  they  saw  us,  and  laid  down  their  bur- 
den, asking  if  we  could  see  whether  the  color- 
sergeant  was  badly  wounded.  I  knelt  down  by 
him  and  said:  "  Sergeant,  where  did  they  hit  you  ?  " 
"Most  up  the  ridge,  sir!"  "I  mean,  sergeant, 
where  did  the  ball  strike  you  ?  "  "  Within  twenty 
yards  of  the  top— almost  up!  "  "  No,  no,  sergeant; 
think  of  yourself  for  a  moment  Tell  me  where 
you  are  wounded;"  and  throwing  back  the  blanket, 
I  found  his  upper  arm  and  shoulder  mashed  and 
mangled  with  a  shell.  Turning  his  eye  to  look  for 
the  first  time  on  his  wound,  the  sergeant  said: 
"That  is  what  did  it:  I  was  hugging  the  standard 
to  my  blouse  and  making  for  the  top.  I  was  al- 
most up  when  that  ugly  shell  knocked  me  over. 
If  they  had  left  me  alone  a  little  longer — two  min- 
utes longer — I  should  have  planted  the  colors  on 
the  top.  Almost  up!  almost  up!"  We  could  not 
get  the  dying  color-bearer's  attention  to  himself. 
The  fight  and  the  flag  held  all  his  thoughts;  and 
while  his  ear  was  growing  heavy  in  death,  with  a 
flushed  face  and  look  of  ineffable  regret,  he  was  re- 
peating: "Almost  up!  almost  up!" 

Oldham.  "  Bertie  "  was  written  upon  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  young  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  a  copy  of  which  was  presented,  through 
the  State  Department,  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 
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MY  GUESTS. 

Gallant  and  gay,  in  their  doublets  of  gray, 
All  at  a  flash,  like  the  darting  of  flame — 

Chattering  Arabic,  African,  Indian — 
Certain  of  spring-time,  the  swallows  came! 

Doublets  of  gray  silk,  and  surcoats  of  purple, 
And  ruffs  of  russet  round  each  white  throat, 

Wearing  such  garb  they  had  crossed  the  waters, 
Mariners  sailing  with  never  a  boat ; 

Sailing  a  sea  than  the  blue  seas  bluer, 
Vaster  to  traverse  than  any  which  rolls 

'Neath  keelson  of  warship,  or  bilge  of  trader, 
Betwixt  the  brinks  of  the  frozen  poles. 

Cleaving  the  clouds  with  their  moon-edged  pinions, 
High  over  city,  and  vineyard,  and  mart; 

April  to  pilot  them;  May  speeding  after; 
And  each  bird's  compass  his  small  red  heart. 

Meet  it  seemed  those  rovers  to  welcome, 
Travelers  lordly,  and  bold,  and  wise; 

I  doffed  my  hat  on  that  golden  morning 
To  the  first  of  their  band  who  met  my  eyes. 

Saying,  "al  sabah  al  khaireh,  Swallow! 

If  you're  from  Egypt,  of  Nile,  what  news  ? " 
"Chitra!  chi-tra!"  he  cheeped,  quick-flying. 

"  'Tis  Hindi,  then,  that  your  worship  doth  use." 

u  Ap  ki  mikrban  " — but  he  did  not  listen, 

Scouring  the  daisies  in  eager  flight; 
We'd  want  a  breakfast,  too,  if  we  traveled 

From  Ebro  to  Thames  in  an  April  night! 

Still,  I  think  that  he  held  me  civil, 
For  he  came  again;  and  my  foreign  friend, 

Glossy,  and  plumped,  and  familiar,  and  loving, 
A  fair  she-swallow  did  close  attend. 


Ah!  of  the  air  what  an  Atalanta! 

How  should  we  fare  if  our  mistresses  flew 
A  mile  in  an  eye-wink,  to  mock  a  lover 

With  bright  Hippomenes  chasing,  too! 

But,  all  in  good  time,  they  roved  together, 

Paired  like  a  double  lightning-flash, 
Birds  of  one  heart,  and  mind,  and  feather; — 

Lately,  she  sate  on  my  window-sash. 

Oh,  such  a  lady-bird!  eyes  so  shining, 

Feet  so  dainty,  and  mien  so  proud! 
Judging  her  Spanish — some  real  senora — 

"  La  casa  e  sua!  "  I  said,  and  bowed. 

Yes!  and,  forthwith,  at  my  word  she  took  me; 

Made  a  home  of  the  house;  surveyed 
A  sheltered  nook  in  the  porch,  and  entered 

Into  possession;  and,  unafraid, 

Day  after  day  her  nest  she  molded, 
Building  with  magic,  and  love,  and  mud, 

A  gray  cup,  made  by  a  thousand  journeys, 
And  the  tiny  beak  was  the  trowel  and  hod. 

Then  no  more  chatter,  and  no  more  twitter, 
Till  Silence  and  Night  saw  the  cup  contain 

Four  pearls — Love's  treasures!  'tis  "eggs,"  men 
call  them, 
Yet,  if  we  would  ponder,  a  miracle  plain. 

Think  on  the  speed,  and  the  strength,  and  the 
glory 

The  wings  to  be,  and  the  joyous  life 
Shut  in  those  exquisite  secrets  she  brooded, 

My  guest's  small  consort,  the  swallow's  wife! 

Nay,  and  no  southern  Lazzarone, 

No  lazy,  desert-bred  Bedawi, 
Her  lord  and  master!    Five  hundred  journeys 

'Twixt  morning  and  evening  accomplished  he, 
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Hawking  the  gnats,  and  raiding  the  midges, 
And  darting  back  from  his  dipping  bath, 

With  meat  in  his  mouth  for  his  wife  and  children; 
A  lord  more  gentle  no  lady  hath! 

A  lady  more  faithful  no  lord  might  boast  of; 

But  the  full  pride  came  when,  above  the  nest, 
Peeped  four  little  heads,  in  purple  and  russet, 

And  the  gleam  of  as  many  a  white  satin  breast. 

"A  los  nifios  que  duerme,"    I  hummed  in  her 
Spanish. 

"  Dios  los  fendice! "  she  flirted  away, 
The  better  to  show  me  her  jewel-eyed  darlings 

Over  the  edge  of  the  gray  cup  of  clay. 

Now— dawn  after  dawn— there  are  painstaking  les- 
sons, 

To  teach  sky-science,  and  wings'  delight 
Soon  will  they  follow  the  swift  feet  of  summer; 

Oh,  Senor  Swallow,  we  envy  your  flight! 

Oh,  Golondrina!  I  grieve  you  are  going! 

Say  greetings  for  me  to  the  East  so  dear! 
You  have  paid  good  rent  with  your  silver  cheep- 
ings, 
11  La  casa,  e  sua."    Come  back  next  year! 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
— Cosmopolitan,  December ;  1894. 


A  SCOT  TO  JEANNE  D'ARC. 

Dark  Lily  without  blame, 

Not  upon  us  the  shame 
Whose  sires  were  to  the  Auld  Alliance  true, 

They,  by  the.  Maiden's  side, 

Victorious  fought  and  died, 
One  stood  by  thee  that  fiery  torment  through, 
Till  the  White  Dove  from  thy  pure  lips  had  passed, 
And  thou  wert  with  thine  own  St.  Catherine  at  the 
last. 

Once  only  didst  thou  see 

In  artists'  imagery, 
Thine  own  face  painted,  and  that  precious  thing 

Was  in  an  Archer's  hand 

From  the  leal  Northern  land. 
Alas!  what  price  would  not  thy  people  bring 
To  win  that  portrait  of  the  ruinous 
Gulf  of  devouring  years  that  hid  the  Maid  from  us! 

Born  of  a  lowly  line, 

Noteless  as  once  was  thine, 
One  of  that  name  I  would  were  kin  to  me, 

Who,  in  the  Scottish  Guard 

Won  this  for  his  reward, 
To  fight  for  France,  and  memory  of  thee: 


Not  upon  us,  dark  Lily,  without  blame, 
Not  on  the  North  may  fall  the  shadow  of  that 
shame. 

On  France  and  England  both 
The  shame  of  broken  troth, 

Of  coward  hate  and  treason  black  must  be; 
If  England  slew  thee,  France 
Bent  not  one  word,  one  lance, 

One  coin  to  rescue  or  to  ransom  thee. 

And  still  thy  Church  unto  the  Maid  denies 

The  halo  and  the  palms,  the  Beautific  prize. 

But  yet  thy  people  calls 

Within  the  rescued  walls 
Of  Orleans;  and  makes  its  prayer  to  thee; 

What  though  the  Church  have  chidden 

These  orisons  forbidden. 
Yet  art  thou  with  this  earth's  immortal  Three, 
With  him  in  Athens  that  of  hemlock  died, 
And  with  thy  Master  dear  whom  the  world  cru- 
cified. 

Andrew  Lang. 
—From  "Ban  and  Arriire  Ban." 


IMPRESSION. 

In  these  restrained  and  careful  times 
Our  knowledge  petrifies  our  rhymes. 
Ah  !  for  that  reckless  fire  men  had 
When  it  was  witty  to  be  mad  : 

When  wild  conceits  were  piled  in  scores, 
And  lit  by  flaring  metaphors, 
When  all  was  crazed  and  out  of  tune — 
Yet  held  the  music  of  the  moon. 

If  we  could  dare  to  write  as  ill 
As  some  whose  voices  haunt  us  still, 
Perhaps  even  we  might  call  our  own 
Their  deep  enchanting  undertone. 

We  are  too  diffident  and  nice, 
Too  learned  and  too  over- wise, 
Too  much  afraid  of  faults,  to  be 
The  flutes  of  bold  sincerity. 

For,  as  this  sweet  life  passes  by, 
We  blink  and  nod  with  critic  eye ; 
We've  no  words  rude  enough  to  give 
Its  charm,  so  frank  and  fugitive. 

The  green  and  scarlet  of  the  Park, 
The  undulating  streets  at  dark, 
The  brown  smoke  blown  across  the  blue, 
This  crowded  city  we  walk  through, 

The  pallid  faces  full  of  pain, 

The  field-smell  of  the  passing  wain, 
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The  laughter,  longing,  perfume,  strife, 
The  daily  spectacle  of  life : 

Ah  !  how  shall  this  be  given  in  rhyme, 
By  rhymsters  of  a  knowing  time  ? 
Ah  !  for  the  age  when  verse  was  glad, 
Being  godlike,  to  be  bad  and  mad. 

Edmund  Gosse. 
-Poll  Mall  Magazine. 


JIM. 

And  so  you  say,  if  I  forsake 

My  sins,  the  Lord  '11  see 
A  real  good  berth,  and  no  mistake, 

Just  fitted  up  for  me  ! 
No  more  hard  times.     Well,  I  may  own, 

This  life  does  well  enough — 
But  when  a  chap  is  breaking  down, 

He  feels  it  a  bit  rough  ! 

But  I'd  forgotten,  do  you  know — 

My  pardner — dead,  sir,  now — 
He  got  killed  just  a  year  ago* 

In  a  blind  drunken  row. 
They  held  an  inquest  over  him 

Before  the  funeral. 
He  couldn't  keep  off  drink,  could  Jim, 

But  he  was  a  good  pal ! 

What's  come  of  Jim  ?    You  say  again, 

Repent  and  take  to  prayer, 
And  save  your  precious  soul !    But  then 

Jim  always  used  to  swear, 
And  fight,  and  never  touched  a  track 

If  this  life  ain't  the  whole, 
Must  say  it  looks  uncommon  black 

For  Jim's  unfortnet  soul. 

Down  on  his  luck  he  is !    I  hate 

To  think  as  times  won't  mend 
For  Jim.     He'd  like  to  see  a  mate 

Down  yonder,  you  depend  ! 
I'll  jine  him  if  I  drink  and  play, 

Just  keep  on  in  the  wrong — 
I  seem  to  hear  the  old  chap  say: 

"Wot,  pardner,  you  along!" 

Yes,  now  I'm  running  down,  maybe 

It  might  be  in  my  line, 
Rest  for  the  weary—but,  you  see, 

Jim  was  a  pal  of  mine  ! 
Just  put  it  to  the  Lord;  up  there, 

How  I'd  have  come  to  Him, 
Seeing  He  spoke  so  on  the  square, — 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  Jim  ! 

May  Kendall. 
-From  "Songs  From  Dreamland." 


THIRTY  BOB  A  WEEK. 

I  couldn't  touch  a  stop  and  turn  a  screw, 
And  set  the  blooming  world  a-work  for  me, 

Like  such  as  cut  their  teeth — I  hope,  like  you — 
On  the  handle  of  a  skeleton  gold  key; 

I  cut  mine  on  a  leek,  which  I  eat  it  every  week  : 
I'm  a  clerk  at  thirty  bob  as  you  can  see. 

But  I  don't  allow  it's  luck  and  all  a  toss; 

There's   no  such    thing  as    being  starred  and 
crossed; 
It's  just  the  power  of  some  to  be  a  boss, 

And  the  bally  power  of  others  to  be  bossed: 
I  face  the  music,  sir;  you  bet  I  ain't  a  cur; 

Strike  me  lucky  if  I  don't  believe  I'm  lost! 

For  like  a  mole  I  journey  in  the  dark, 

A  traveling  along  the  underground 
From  my  Pillar'd  Halls  and  broad  Suburban  Park 

To  come  the  daily  dull  official  round; 
And  home  again  at  night  with  my  pipe  all  alight, 

A-scheming  how  to  count  ten  bob  a  pound. 

And  it's  often  very  cold  and  very  wet, 
And  my  missis  stitches  towels  for  a  hunks; 

And  the  Pillar'd  Halls  is  half  of  it  to  let- 
Three  rooms  about  the  size  of  traveling  trunks. 

And  we  cough,  my  wife  and  I,  to  dislocate  a  sigh, 
When  the  noisy  little  kids  are  in  their  bunks. 

But  you  never  hear  her  do  a  growl  or  whine, 
For  she's  made  of  flint  and  roses,  very  odd; 

And  I've  got  to  cut  my  meaning  rather  fine, 
Or  I'd  blubber,  for  I'm  made  of  greens  and  sod: 

So  p'rhaps  we  are  in  Hell  for  all  that  I  can  tell, 
And  lost  and  damned  and  served  up  hot  to  God. 

I  ain't  blaspheming,  Mr.  Silver-tongue; 

I'm  saying  things  a  bit  beyond  your  art: 
Of  all  the  rummy  starts  you  ever  sprung, 

Thirty  bob  aweek's  the  rummiest  start! 
With  your  science  and  your  books  and  your  the- 
'ries  about  spooks, 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  looking  in  your  heart  ? 

I  didn't  mean  your  pocket,  Mr.,  no: 
I  mean  that  having  children  and  a  wife, 

With  thirty  bob  on  which  to  come  and  go, 
Isn't  dancing  to  the  tabor  and  the  fife; 

When  it  doesn't  make  you  drink,  by  Heaven!  it 
makes  you  think, 
And  notice  curious  items  about  life. 

I  step  into  my  heart  and  there  I  meet 
A  god-almighty  devil  singing  small, 
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Who  would  like  to  shout  and  whistle  in  the  street, 
And  squelch  the  passers  flat  against  the  wall; 

If  the  whole  world  was  a  cake  he  had  the  power  to 
take, 
He  would  take  it,  ask  for  more,  and  eat  it  all. 

And  I  meet  a  sort  of  simpleton  beside— 
The  kind  that  life  is  always  giving  beans; 

With  thirty  bob  a  week  to  keep  a  bride 
He  fell  in  love  and  married  in  his  teens: 

At  thirty  bob  he  stuck,  but  he  knows  it  isn't  luck; 
He  knows  the  seas  are  deeper  than  tureens. 

And  the  god-almighty  devil  and  the  fool 
That  meet  me  in  the  High  Street  on  the  strike, 

When  I  walk  about  my  heart  a-gathering  wool, 
Are  my  good  and  evil  angels  if  you  like; 

And  both  of   them    together    in    every    kind  of 
weather 
Ride  me  like  a  double-seated  bike, 

That's  rough  a  bit  and  needs  its  meaning  curled. 

But  I  have  a  high  old  hot  un  in  my  mind, — 
A  most  engrugious  notion  of  the  world, 

That  leaves  your  lightning  'rithmetic  behind: 
I  give  it  at  a  glance  when  I  say  "There  ain't  no 
chance, 

Nor  nothing  of  the  lucky  lottery  kind." 

And  it's  this  way  that  I  make  it  out  to  be: 
No  fathers,  mothers,  countries,  climates— none; 

Not  Adam  was  responsible  for  me, 
Nor  society,  nor  systems,  nary  one: 

A  little  sleeping  seed,  I  woke— I  did,  indeed— 
A  million  years  before  the  blooming  sun. 

I  woke  because  I  thought  the  time  had  come; 

Beyond  my  will  there  was  no  other  cause; 
And  everywhere  I  found  myself  at  home, 

Because  I  chose  to  be  the  thing  I  was; 
And  in  whatever  shape,  of  mollusc,  or  of  ape, 

I  always  went  according  to  the  laws. 

I  was  the  love  that  chose  my  mother  out; 

I  joined  two  lives  and  from  the  union  burst; 
My  weakness  and  my  strength  without  a  doubt 

Are  mine  alone  forever  from  the  first: 
It's  just  the  very  same  with  a  difference  in  the 
name 
As   "Thy  will  be  done."    You  say  it  if  you 
durst! 

They  say  it  daily  up  and  dou  n  the  land 
As  easy  as  you  take  a  drink,  it's  true; 

But  the  difficultest  go  to  understand, 
And  the  difficultest  job  a  man  can  do, 


Is  to  come  it  brave  and  meek  with  thirty  bob  a 
#  week, 
And  feel  that  that's  the  proper  thing  for  you. 

It's  a  naked  child  against  a  hungry  wolf; 

It's  playing  bowls  upon  a  splitting  wreck; 
It's  walking  on  a  string  across  a  gulf 

With  millstones  fore-and-aft  about  your  neck; 
But  the  thing  is  daily  done  by  many  and  many  a 
one; 
And  we  fall,  face  forward,  fighting  on  the  deck. 

John  Davidson. 
— From  "Ballads  and  Songs." 


THE  BREATH  OF  AVON. 


TO  THE  PILGRIMS  OF  GREATER   BRITAIN. 


Whate'er  of  woe  the  dark  may  hide  in  womb 
For  England,  mother  of  kings  of  battle  and  song — 
Be  it  rapine,  racial  hate's  mysterious  wrong. 

Blizzard  of  Chance,  of  fiery  dart  of  Doom — 

Let  breath  of  Avon,  rich  of  meadow-bloom, 
Bind  her  to  that  great  daughter  severed  long — 
To  near  and  far-off  children  young  and  strong — 

With  fetters  woven  of  Avon's  flower-perfume. 

Welcome,  ye  English  speaking  pilgrims,  ye 
Whose  hands  around  the  world  are  joined  by  him, 

Who  makes  his  speech  the  language  of  the  sea, 
Till  winds  of  Ocean  waft  from  rim  to  rim 

The  breath  of  Avon:  let  this  great  day  be 
A  Feast  of  Race  no  power  shall  ever  dim. 


From  where  the  steeds  of  Earth's  twin  oceans  toss 
Their  manes  around  Columbia's  chariot-way — 
From  where  Australia's  long  blue  billows  play — 

From  where  the  morn,  quenching  the  Southern 
Cross 

Startling  the  frigate-bird  and  albatross 
Asleep  in  air,  breaks  over  Table  Bay — 
Come  hither,  Pilgrims,  where  these  rushes  sway, 

'Tween  grassy  banks  of  Avon  soft  as  moss! 

And,,  if  ye  found  the  breath  of  Ocean  sweet, 
Sweeter  is  Avon's  earthy,  flowery  smell, 
Distilled  from  roots  that  feel  the  coming  spell 

Of  May,  when  alt  the  flowers  that  loved  him  meet 

In  meadows  that,  remembering  Shakespeare's  feet. 
Hold  still  a  dream  of  music  where  they  fell. 

Theodore  Watts. 

—"The  Athenavm." 
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THE  POPPY. 


TO  MONICA. 


Summer  set  lip  to  earth's  bosom  bare, 
And  left  the  flushed  print  in  a  poppy  there: 
Like  a  yawn  of  fire  from  the  grass  it  came, 
And  the  fanning  wind  puffed  it  to  flapping  flame. 

With  burnt  mouth  red  like  a  lion's  it  drank 
The  blood  of  the  sun  as  he  slaughtered  sank, 
And  dipped  its  cup  in  the  purpurate*  shine 
When  the  eastern  conduits  ran  with  wine. 

Till  it  grew  lethargied  with  fierce  bliss, 
And  hot  as  a  swinked  gipsy  is, 
And  drowsed  in  sleepy  savageries, 
"With  mouth  wide  a-pout  for  a  sultry  kiss. 

A  child  and  man  paced  side  by  side, 
Treading  the  skirts  of  eventide; 
But  between  the  clasp  of  his  hand  and  hers 
Lay,  felt  not,  twenty  withered  years. 

She  turned,  with  the  rout  of  her  dusk  South  hair, 
And  saw  the  sleeping  gipsy  there; 
And  snatched  and  snapped  it  in  swift  child's  whim, 
With— "  Keep  it,  long  as  you  live!"— to  him. 

And  his  smile,  as  nymphs  from  their  laving  meres, 
Trembled  up  from  a  bath  of  tears; 
And  joy,  like  a  mew  sea-rocked  apart, 
Tossed  on  the  wave  of  his  troubled  heart. 

For  he  saw  what  she  did  not  see, 
That— as  kindled  by  its  own  fervency — 
The  verge  shrivelled  inward  smoulderingly: 

And  suddenly  'twxt  his  hand  and  hers 
He  knew  the  twenty  withered  years — 
No  flower,  but  twenty  shrivelled  years. 

"Was  never  such  thing  until  this  hour," 
Low  to  his  heart  he  said;  "  the  flower 
Of  sleep  brings  wakening  to  me, 
And  of  oblivion  memory. " 

"  Was  never  this  thing  to  me,"  he  said, 

1 '  Though  with  bruised  poppies  my  feet  are  red ! ' ' 

And  again  to  his  own  heart  very  low: 

"0  child !  I  love,  for  I  love  and  know; 

"  But  you,  who  love  nor  know  at  all 
The  diverse  chambers  in  Love's  guest-hall, 
Where  some  rise  early,  few  sit  long: 
In  how  differing  accents  hear  the  throng 
His  great  Pentecostal  tongue; 

"Who  know  not  love  from  amity, 

Nor  my  reported  self  from  me; 

A  fair  fit  gift  is  this,  meseems, 

You  give — this  withering  flower  of  dreams. 


11  O  frankly  fickle,  and  fickly  true, 
Do  you  know  what  the  days  will  do  to  you  ? 
To  your  Love  and  you  what  the  days  will  do, 
O  frankly  fickle,  and  fickly  true  ? 

"  You  have  loved  me,  Fair,  three  lives— or  days: 
'Twill  pass  with  the  passing  of  my  face. 
But  where  /go,  your  face  goes  too, 
To  watch  lest  I  play  false  to  you. 

"I  am  but,  my  sweet,  your  foster-lover, 
Knowing  well  when  certain  years  are  over 
You  vanish  from  me  to  another; 
Yet  I  know,  and  love,  like  the  foster-mother. 

"  So,  frankly  fickle,  and  fickly  true  ! 
For  mv  brief  life-while  I  take  from  you 
This  token,  fair  and  fit,  meseems, 
For  me — this  withering  flower  of  dreams." 


The  sleep-flower  sways  in  the  wheat  its  head, 
Heavy  with  dreams,  as  that  with  bread: 
The  goodly  grain  and  the  sun-flushed  sleeper 
The  reaper  reaps,  and  Time  the  reaper. 

I  hang  'mid  men  my  needless  head, 

And  my  fruit  is  dreams,  as  theirs  is  bread: 

The  goodly  men  and  the  sun-hazed  sleeper 

Time  shall  reap,  but  after  the  reaper 

The  world  shall  glean  of  me,  me  the  sleeper  ! 

Love!  love!  your  flower  of  withered  dream 
In  leaved  rhyme  lies  safe,  I  deem, 
Sheltered  and  shut  in  a  nook  of  rhyme. 
From  the  reaper  man,  and  his  reaper  Time. 

Love!  /fall  into  the  claws  of  Time: 
But  lasts  within  a  leaved  rhyme 
All  that  the  world  of  me  esteems— 
My  withered  dreams,  my  withered  dreams. 

Francis  Thompson. 
—From  "Poems." 


MELUS1NA. 

'Twas  when  the  loitering  eves  of  idle  June 

Like  breezeless  barks  went  slow  and  drowsy  by, 
And  Vesper  kindled,  and  the  mellowing  moon 

Stood  out  distinct  against  the  deep-blue  sky, 
And  the  sun's  wake,  though  he  had  vanished  quite, 
Edged  half  the  sultry  heaven  with  orange  light- 
Then,  as  a  prisoned  bird  that  will  not  sing 

Another  song  than  erst  the  woodland  taught, 
Where  once  she  roved  with  free  unfearful  wing, 

So  Melusina  would  not  chant  of  aught 
But  the  still  rivers,  and  of  what  may  be 
Locked  in  the  deep  illimitable  sea. 
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And  so  her  songs  were  fair  with  fairest  shapes 

Of  Nixes  that  in  reedy  rivers  roam, 
And  those  that  haunt  the  billow-beaten  capes, 

Flinging  white  arms  around  the  flashing  foam, 
And  those  that  aim  their  music  and  their  smile 
At  seamen  shallop-borne  past  purple  isles. 

She  sang  of  the  strange  flowers  that  ever  thrust 
Their  blooms  up  towards  the  heaven  they  ne'er 
behold, 

And  caves  where  pearls  lie  prodigal  as  dust, 
And  spars  of  veering  violet  and  gold, 

And  constant  shells  that  evermore  retain 

The  moody  music  of  the  murmuring  main. 

The  glowing  woof  of  her  bright  songs  portrayed 

Great  Neptune  awful  in  the  majesty 
Of  his  vast  amber  palace,  pearl-inlaid, 

Domed  with  that  mighty  emerald,  the  sea, 
Or  shining  on  his  kingdoms  like  a  star, 
As  brine-born  coursers  snorted  in  his  car. 

Also  she  chanted  of  the  faery  pride 

Of  Amphitrite  rising  on  the  sea, 
When  moonbeams  kiss  it,  and  the  mounting  tide 

Wantons  beneath  the  argent  luxury. 
On  dolphins'  backs  the  harping  Nymphs  are  borne, 
The  Tritons  swim,  and  blow  upon  the  horn. 

Nor  did  she  shun  to  tell  of  those  who  kiss 
The  wandering  corpse,  and  bear  it  to  the  caves 

Lonely  and  deep,  where  tempest  never  is, 
Nor  any  passion  in  the  quiet  waves; 

But  sweet  low  ripples  stir  with  languid  tone, 

And  with  their  voice  the  spirit  blends  her  own—: 

"Sleep,  chilly  form,  and  evermore  forget 
If  thou  hadst  any  wife  or  children  dear, 

Or  friendly  cheek  that  haply  may  be  wet, 
Or  eyelash  silvered  with  a  growing  tear; 

Soothed  to  a  dumb  unalterable  rest. 

With  quiet  folded  round  thee  like  a  vest. 

"The  savage  wind  that  vexed  thee  with  its  strife, 
The  treacherous  wave  that  rose  and  whelmed  thy 
prow — 

How  gladly  would  they  lay  their  troubled  life 
Adown,  and  rest  them  here,  and  be  as  thou  ! 

Repose  for  years  untold  they  roam  to  find, 

And  still  are  weary  wave  and  weary  wind." 

As  one  who  with  a  buried  lover's  ghost 
Walks,  while  the  white  moon  wanders  up  the  sky, 

And  in  the  shadowy  kisses  joys  almost 
As  much  as  though  the  living  Love  were  by, 

Her  yearning  spirit  did  she  half  appease 

With  such  vague  dreams  and  dim  remembrances. 
Richard  Garnktt. 

—From  u  Poems r 


GOD'S  BIRD. 

Nay,  not  Thine  eagle,  Lord, — 

No  golden  eagle  I, 
That  creep  half-fainting  on  the  sward 

And  have  not  wings  to  fly. 

Nor  yet  Thy  swallow  dear, 

That,  faring  home  to  Thee, 
Looks  on  the  storm  and  hath  no  fear 

And  broods  above  the  sea. 

Nor  yet  Thy  tender  dove, 
Meek  as  Thyself,  Thou  Lamb! 

I  would  I  were  the  dove,  Thy  love, 
And  not  that  thing  I  am! 

But  take  me  in  Thy  hand 

To  be  Thy  sparrow,  then; 
Were  two  sparrows  in  Holy  Land, 

One  farthing  bought  the  twain. 

Make  me  Thy  sparrow,  then, 

That  trembles  in  Thy  hold; 
And  who  shall  pluck  me  out  again 

And  cast  me  in  the  cold  ? 

But  if  I  fall  at  last, 

A  thing  of  little  price, 
If  Thou  one  thought  on  me  hast  cast 
Lo,  then  my  Paradise! 

Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson. 
— From  t%  Cuckoo  Songs." 


THE  RING  OF  FAUSTUS. 

There  is  a  tale  of  Faustus— that  one  day 
Lucretia  the  Venetian,  then  his  love, 
Had,  while  he  slept,  the  rashness  to  remove 

His  magic  ring,  when  fair  as  a  god  he  lay; 

And  that  a  sudden,  horrible  decay 
O'erspread  his  face;  a  hundred  wrinkles  wove 
Their  network  on  his  cheek;  while  she  above 

His  slumber  crouched,  and  watched  him  shrivel 
away. 

There  is  upon  Life's  hand  a  magic  ring — 

The  ring  of  Faith-in-Good,  Life's  gold  of  gold; 
Remove  it  not,  lest  all  Life's  charm  take  wing; 

Remove  it  not,  lest  straightway  you  behold 

Life's  cheek  fall  in,  and  every  earthly  thing 
Grow  all  at  once  unutterably  old. 

Eugene  Lee-Hamilton. 
— From  il  Sonnets  of  the  Wingless  Hours." 
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STAND  UNITED. 

Saxons,  Normans,  Celts  and  Vikings, 

We  are  many,  we  are  one! — 
Welded  in  one  race  of  Rulers 

By  the  ages  as  they  run. 
One  in  Speech  and  love  of  Freedom, 

One  in  weal,  and  one  in  woe, 
Shall  we  loose  the  bonds  that  bind  us  ? 

No!    Our  millions  answer,  No! 

Chorus. 
Cheer  for  Union !    Keep  the  Union !    Bind  it  closer ! 

Hand  it  down 
To  the  distant  future,  scathless,  undiminished  in 

renown! 
All  we've  wrought  for,  fought  for,  bled  for — Rights 

of  People,  Rights  of  Crown — 
To  the  children  of  our  children,  hand  them  down, 

Boys!    Hand  them  down! 

English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Welshmen, 

We  are  many,  we  are  one! 
One  by  dangers  dared  together, 

One  in  union,  fearing  none. 
Round  the  globe  our  flag  is  flying, 

Shall  we  let  Old  Ireland  go, 
Maimed  and  bleeding,  severed  from  us  ? 

No!    Our  millions  answer,  No! 

Chorus. 

Cheer  for  Union !    Keep  the  Union !    Bind  it  closer! 

Hand  it  down 
To  the  distant  future,  scathless,  undiminished  in 

renown! 
All  we've  wrought  for,  fought  for,  bled  for— Rights, 

of  People,  Rights  of  Crown- 
To  our  children's  children's  children,  hand  them 

down,  Boys!     Hand  them  down! 

W.  Wilsey  Martin. 


THE  INSCRUTABLE. 

Dread  under-life  whose  dreams 

Along  the  midnight  rush, 
Poured  out  like  cavern-streams 

That  from  the  darkness  gush, 
A  murderous  thought  has  issued  forth  to  flood 
A  maiden's  sleep  in  blood. 

He  that  hath  swum  the  heaven 

OIF  woman's  loving  eyes— 
To  him  a  dream  is  given, 

As  helplessly  he  lies, 
A  dream  that  never  nigh  his  thought  had  passed, 
Till  in  that  slumber  cast 


He  loves  her  and  she  loves, 

But  stern  her  father's  heart 
That  every  passion  moves 

Their  holy  hope  to  thwart. 
Can  they,  meek  sleepers,  on  dream-demons  call 
To  burst  the  iron  thrall  ? 

That  night  in  dreams  that  sway 

The  soul  to  shedding  blood, 
One  hears  his  own  voice  say 

In  sleep's  half-weary  mood, 
"Take  down  your  father's  sword  and  quickly 

slide 
The  blade  into  his  side. 

"Disguise  the  seeming  guilt, 

And  bend  his  fingers  round, 
And  put  them  on  the  hilt, 

And  leave  him  to  his  wound," 
In  that  strange  dream  until  the  break  of  day, 
Asleep  the  lover  lay. 

He  wakes,  aghast;  he  strives 

To  get  the  vision  hence 
That  into  morning  lives, 

And  fastens  on  his  sense. 
'Tis  but  a  dream,  but  should  her  hand  fulfil 
His  will  within  her  will ! 

She  comes  up  wild  and  pale, 

She  wrings  her  hands  in  pain, 
She  utters  with  a  wail — 

"Who  hath  my  father  slain  ! 
My  anguished  heart  sobbed  all  night  in  its  sleep; 
I  felt  it  sob  and  weep. 

"I  saw  you  while  I  slept, 

And  to  my  dream  you  spoke; 
All  night  your  words  I  kept, 

I  heard  them  when  I  woke: 
*  Take  down  your  father's  sword  and  quickly 

slide 
The  blade  into  his  side. 

"  '  Disguise  the  seeming  guilt, 

And  bend  his  fingers  round, 
And  put  them  on  the  hilt, 

And  leave  him  to  his  wound.1 

0  the  false  voice,  that  it  so  true  should  seem 
In  that  unthought-of  dream  ! 

"I  hurried  to  the  bed, 
I  saw  that  he  was  slain, 

1  saw  the  blood  was  shed, 

I  saw  the  deep,— deep  stain. 
His  sword  was  in  his  side,— thrust, — to   the 

hilt, — 
His  fingers  took  the  guilt" 

T.  Gordon  Hake. 
-From  "Poems." 
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ON  THE  OLD  ROMAN  CHARACTER. 

BOOK  III.      ODE  II. 

Let  hardy  youth  in  warfare  dare 
Robustly  pinching  want  to  bear; 
The  savage  Parthian  then  shall  fear 
Our  riders  skilled  to  hurl  the  spear. 

Free  aif,  and  stir  from  hour  to  hour 
Be  his;  on  him  from  foeman's  tower 
Some  tyrant's  queen  shall  bend  her  eye, 
The  fair  young  maid  beside  her  sigh, 

Forecasting  sadly,  lest  her  spouse, 
Royal  but  all  untutored,  rouse 
This  lion  fierce,  careering  o'er 
Wild  carnage  and  the  field  of  gore. 

'Tis  sweet  for  native  land  to  die, 
'Tis  noble:    Death  takes  them  that  fly: 
For  coward  back  it  has  no  ruth, 
Nor  spares  the  flight  of  dastard  youth. 

To  Virture  shame  is  all  unknown; 
She  shines  with  honors  of  her  own; 
Nor,  as  the  public  smile  or  frown, 
Takes  office  up,  or  lays  it  down. 

By  paths  unknown  she  cleaves  the  sky, 
And  lifts  the  souls  too  great  to  die; 
She  spurns,  on  pinions  upward  bound, 
The  vulgar  crowd,  the  spongy  ground. 

And  trusty  silence  earns  its  mite. 
One,  Ceres,  blabs  thy  sacred  rite: 
No  common  roof  for  him  with  me, 
No  common  bark  to  tempt  the  sea ! 

Neglected,  Jove  oft  smites  good  men 
Mixed  with  the  guilty  herd:  but  when 
Did  Doom,  though  lame,  not  bide  its  time 
To  clutch  the  nape  of  sculking  crime  ? 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
-From  "  The  Odes  of  Horace." 


PROEM. 


No  more  the  battles  of  the  Rose 

Shall  rouse  them  from  their  deep  repose. 

The  gracile  lawns,  the  gardens  fair, 
The  terraced  towers  that  hung  and  frowned 

O'er  lord  and  lady  debonair; 
Arras  in  silk  of  hawk  and  hound, 

The  cavalcade,  the  bold  foray, 

Have  faded  like  a  dream  to-day. 

The  baron's  dais  richly  spread, 
The  fluent  harp,  the  ballad  sweet, 

That  graced  the  gatherings  of  the  dead, 
The  measured  tread  of  courtly  feet: 

Aye,  page  and  pageant  and  masker's  dance 

Have  vanished  with  the  old  Romance. 

The  knight-at-arms  lays  by  his  sword, 
And  marshalled  hosts  their  lance  and  spear, 

Another  spirit  walks  abroad; 
We  breathe  another  atmosphere: 

Packed  sullen  fires,  long,  too  long  pent, 

Are  bursting  into  discontent. 

And  all  who  share  the  common  lot 
Must  e'en  abide  that  consequence: 

Yet  there's  a  fairer  world  (God  wot), 
Of  half-fantastic  innocence, 

Where  Fancy,  floating  unconfined, 

May  build  a  palace  in  the  mind. 

For  we  are  linked  by  subtle  rings 
With  finer  realms  ambrosia-fed: 
A  misty  kingdom  somewhere  swings 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead; 
Marvels  abound  in  earth  and  sky 
Beyond  the  girdle  of  the  eye. 

Gascoigne  Mack  ie. 
-From  "  The  Reconciliation" 


The  feudal  fanes  are  burning  cold, 
The  vaulted  domes,  the  haughty  spires, 

The  crested  oriels  richly  scrolled, 
Mosaic-aisles  and  solemn  quires: 

The  grandeur  of  the  Gothic  state 

Once  regnant,  now  is  desolate. 

The  imperious  monarch  sleeps  in  dust, 
And  prelate,  wound  in  cloth  of  gold; 

Captains  in  armor  rot  and  rust, 
The  age  of  Chivalry  is  told: 


MAQUILLAGE. 

The  charm  of  rouge  on  fragile  cheeks, 
Pearl-powder,  and,  about  the  eyes, 
The  dark  and  lustrous  Eastern  dyes; 

The  floating  odor  that  bespeaks 
A  scented  boudoir  and  the  doubtful  night 
Of  alcoves  curtained  close  against  the  light. 

Gracile  and  creamy,  white  and  rose, 

Complexioned  like  the  flower  of  dawn, 
Her  fleeting  colors  are  those 

That,  from  an  April  sky  withdrawn, 
Fade  in  a  fragrant  mist  of  tears  away 
When  weeping  noon  leads  on  the  altered  day. 
Arthur  Symons. 
-From  "  Poems." 
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EPITAPH. 

He  sang  a  simple  forest  song; 

To  him  the  day  was  never  long 

Amid  the  blooms  and  feathered  throng 

He  loved  with  all  his  heart. 
He  took  the  hand  he  knew  was  pure; 
He  preached  the  faith  he  felt  was  sure; 
God  taught  him  how  he  should  endure 
And  gird  him  to  depart. 

Norman  Gale. 
-From  "A  Country  Muse'1 


IN  THE  MOONLIGHT. 

You  are  a  queen,  no  noble  name  I  bear 

(Love,  how  the  night  wind  stirs  amid  your  hair) 

Yet  I  am  standing  close  beside  you  here, 

The  noblest  names  in  France  come  not  so  near. 

Sweet !  let  me  kiss  away  the  cares  that  lie 

Upon  your  heart;    I  know  that  only  I, 

Of  all  the  world,  stand  near  enough  to  see 

How  heavy  a  load  a  royal  crown  may  be; 

What  do  you  murmur,  that  I  share  its  weight  ? 

Would  I  could  bear  it  all  for  you,  but  fate 

Has  made  me  what  I  am.     Can  I  repine 

At  lowly  birth,  with  your  hand  clasped  in  mine  ? 

With  my  arm  round  you,  and  with  lips  close  pressed 

Unto  the  head,  now  pillowed  on  my  breast. 

Sometimes  it  frets  me,  we  may  never  stand 

In  the  broad  light  of  day,  hand  clasped  in  hand, 

When  shines  the  sun  I  stand  behind  the  throne, 

But  with  the  moonlight  you  are  mine  alone. 

1  am  a  mighty  power;  men  call  me  great, 

Say  I  might  wear  the  triple  crown  but  fate 

Took  me  to  France;  a  Spanish  woman  there 

Looked  in  my  eyes.  I  saw  her  golden  hair; 

And  since  that  day  naught  else  I  clearly  see, 

Your  shadow  comes  between  the  world  and  me. 

But  if  you  stole  my  soul,  you  gave  your  own, 

A  royal  gift,  and  worthy  of  a  throne. 

Yet  are  you  queen  as  ever;  but  I  stand,     * 

Made  equal  by  our  love;  thus  hand  in  hand, 

And  heart  to  heart,  no  phantom  throne  between, 

My  only  love,  my  wife;  yet  France's  Queen. 

Florence  Peacock. 
—From  "Poems." 


THE  WEAVER  OF  THE  SNOW. 

•*  The  three  Winds  of  Winter-,  the  Wind  of  Death,  that 
cometk  in  tumult;  the  Weaver  of  the  Snow;  the  Dead  Wind, 
thai  is,  the  Black  Frost."— ] ah  Mac  Aodh. 

From  wold  to  wold,  o'er  the  vast  uplands  drear, 
The  silent  Weaver  of  the  Snow  goes  by: 


Scarce  is  he  heard,  scarce  heard  his  icy  sigh, 
When  from  his  polar  waste  he  draweth  near. 
Before  him  went  the  howling  wind  of  Fear; 
Behind  him,  with  a  low  faint  perishing  cry, 
The  Black  Wind  earthward  falls  from  the  frozen 
sky: 
Dreadful,  alone,  he  weaves;  august,  austere. 

Far  in  the  desolate  midmost  of  the  wold 
A  little  hamlet  dusks  the  veil  of  white; 
Gloom-set  but  for  one  gleam  of  ruddy  light. 
The  Weaver  of  the  Snow  his  wings  doth  fold; 
A  brief  while  he  suspends  his  weft  of  cold; 
Then,  awed,  glides  darkling  onward  through  the 
night. 

William  Sharp. 
— Harper's  Magazine^  March,  1894. 


BALLADE    OF    MAISTRE    FRANCOIS    RABE- 
LAIS. 

"  Over  a  jolly  chapter  of  Rabelais." 

R.  Browning,  in  "  Garden  Fancies.'* 

"  Come  down,  old  friend  ;  too  long  you've  lain 
On  yon  high  shelf.     You're  dusty  ?    Phew ! 

Certes,  I  hear  you  answer  plain, 
1 A  judgment  for  neglect,  pardieu  / ' 
Ne'er  fear,  you'll  always  get  your  due, 

Tho'  times  go  not  the  easy  way, 
When  lusty  clerics  gave  the  cue  ; 

Eh  ?    Master  Francois  Rabelais  ? 

"Fair  abbey  gardens  of  Touraine, 

Long  spoiled,  bloom  in  your  page  anew  ; 
Old  France  unrolls  her  wide  campaign 

For  great  Gargantua's  jovial  crew, 

Sly  Panurge,  Pantagruel  too, 
And  proud  Thelema's  mad  array  : 

Their  legend—4  What  thou  Wilt,  that  Doe'-— 
Yours,  Master  Francois  Rabelais. 

"And  tho'  you  seek  your  shelf  again, 

Happier  with  dusty  tomes  than  new, 
Know  this  :  whate'er  new  lights  may  reign, 

You'll  find  fit  company,  tho'  few. 

Tho'  prudes  with  pain  your  volumes  view, 
Whate'er  folk  unco'  guid  may  say, 

The  world  will  have  its  laughter  through 
With  Master  Francois  Rabelais. 

ENVOY. 

"Doctor,  Franciscan,  tho'  tis  true 

Bookmen  have  all,  like  dogs,  their  day  ; 
Long  lease  of  life  belongs  to  you, 
Good  Master  Francois  Rabelais." 

Showbll  Rogers. 
—  The  Author, 
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SUNSET  IN  THE  CITY. 

Above  the  town  a  monstrous  wheel  is  turning, 

Withjglowing  spokes  of  red, 
Low  in  the  west  its  fiery  axle  burning; 

And,  lost  amid  the  spaces  ovehead, 
A  vague  white  moth,  the  moon,  is  fluttering. 

Above  the  town  an  azure  sea  is  flowing, 
'Mid  long  peninsulas  of  shining  sand, 

From  opal  unto  pearl  the  moon  is  growing, 
Dropped  like  a  shell  upon  the  changing  strand. 

Within  the  town  the  streets  grow  strange  and 
haunted, 
And,  dark  against  the  western  lakes  of  green, 
The  buildings  change  to  temples,  and  unwonted 
Shadows  and  sounds  creep  in  where  day  has  been. 

Within  the  town,  the  lamps  of  sin  are  flaring, 
Poor  foolish  men  that  know  not  what  ye  are! 

Tired  traffiic  still  upon  his  feet  is  faring— 
Two  lovers  meet  and  kiss  and  watch  a  star. 

Richard  Le-Gallibnne. 

— From  "English  Poems" 


THE  DEPARTED  YEAR,  i8q4. 

O  Reaper!  thou  whose  eyes  are  never  wet 

With  tears  for  budding  rose  or  full-blown  flower 
Ruthlessly  gathered  by  thee,  while  as  yet 
Their  fragrance  and  their  beauty  bring  delight 
And  joy  to  loved  ones  with  each  passing  hour; 
This  year  thou  hast  been  busy  as  of  yore! 

In  early  springtime  Ballantyne  beloved 
Of  boys  was  taken,  and  all  hearts  were  moved 
To  tears  for  one  who  peopled  land  and  sea 
With  daring  heroes,  ever  bold  and  free. 

When  came  the  May-day  blossoms,  and  o'erhead 
Sang  merrily  the  larks,  Morely  lay  dead— 
Morley,  who  loved  old  Chancer  and  Dunbar, 
And  told  us  fairy  tales,  and  led  us  far 
Afield,  'midst  pastures  fresh  of  verse  and  prose. 

Summer  was  smiling,  and  its  zephyrs  sweet 
Wooed  the  fair  blossoms  in  the  glen  retreat, 
And  grove  and  leafy  woodland  where  the  rill, 
Kissed  by  the  swaying  foxgloves,  seaward  flows, 
And  Roden  Noel,  poet,  who  could  thrill 
The  heart  with  music  full  of  love  alway 
Passed  hopefully  to  realms  of  endless  day. 

Nichol,  the  teacher,  poet,  scholar,  he 
Whose  cultured  studies  of  the  deathless  three — 
Burns  and  Byron  and  the  Chelsea  sage — 
Will  keep  his  memory  green  age  after  age 
Rested— his  lyre  for  ever  silent  here. 


Autumn,  with  mellow,  fruitful  days  had  come, 

And  Holmes,  the  poet  and  philosopher, 

Whose  soul  basked  in  heaven's  sunshine  till  the 

end, 
Loved  by  all  lovers  of  pure,  tender  lays 
To  old  and  young  a  steadfast,  genial  friend- 
Last  link  of  world-famed  singers, — crossed  the  bar 
To  join  the  deathless  choristers  elsewhere. 

And  now  from  far  Samoa's  sunny  isle, 

As  Christmastide  and  memories  of  eld 

Draw  near,  tidings  are  flashed  across  the  seas. 

And  heads  are  lowly  bent  and  tears  are  shed 

For  Stevenson,  who  gave  us  living  verse — 

"  Ballads"  and  "  Under  Woods"  and  "Garlands" 

gay, 

Resting  alone  on  Pala's  wind-swept  top 
Whereon  the  sun's  unclouded  morning  beams 
And  setting  rays  linger  so  lovingly, 
And  rugged  base  is  kissed  by  fretting  sea. 

Poets!  though  nevermore  thy  voices  sweet 
Will  cheer  amid  May's  strife  and  toils,  thou'rt  near 
Our  guests,  and  welcome  hourly  in  the  home 
And  loved  until  the  end  of  Time  has  come. 

John  Fitllerton. 
— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


I'LL  OWER  THE  HILLS  TO  NANNY. 

Air — "Johnny's  Grey  Breeks." 

My  Peggy  was  a  canty  elf. 

For  she  was  blithe  and  bonny,  O, 
Her  father  had  some  orra  pelf, 

And  she  had  wooers  mony,  O. 
I  lo'ed  the  lassie  weel  mysel', 

And  thocht  to  win  her  heart  awa  ; 
But  how  it  was  I  canna  tell, 

There  was  no  luck  atween  us  twa. 
I  wooed  her  lang,  pursued  her  lang, 

Besought  her  late  and  early,  O  ; 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  thrang, 

I  lost  my  lassie  fairly,  O. 

And  now  she's  gane,  and  lat  her  gae, 

I'll  no  be  slave  to  ony,  O  ; 
I'll  tak  my  staff,  I'll  up  the  brae, 

And  o'er  the  hill  to  Nanny,  O. 
Amang  them  a'  she  bears  the  bell ; 

She's  proper,  handsome,  trig,  an'  braw ; 
In  every  point  she  doth  excel — 

The  fairest  maid  that  e'er  I  saw, 
Wha  does  her  wrang  deserves  to  hang, 

I'll  punish  'em  severely,  O 
And  while  I've  light  an'  life  to  gang, 

I'll  love  my  Nanny  dearly,  O. 

James  Clark. 
-From  * ' Leisure  Musings. ' ' 
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THE  COMING  OF  MAY. 

That  laugh  ?    Where  was  she,  the  newcomer  ? 

Lo,  she  stept,  a  fair  maiden  and  tall, 
With  a  face  like  the  first  day  of  summer, 

From  the  calendar  hung  on  my  wall. 
Conceive  my  delighted  amazement 

When  she  danced  like  a  bird  on  the  floor, 
Not  caring  a  bit  what  my  gaze  meant, 

Or  only  laughing  the  more. 

Though  her  face  seemed  unknown  among  faces, 

I  had  read  of  such  beauty  in  books, 
The  poets  had  pictured  her  graces, 

And  the  painters  had  painted  her  looks, 
But  herself  and  her  marvellous  presence 

Were  strange  as  the  strangest  delight; 
From  what  fairy  pavilion,  what  pleasance, 

Had  she  come  to  me  thus  in  the  night  ? 

Was  she  Flora,  that  fabulous  goddess, 

Or  some  nymph  of  the  woods  and  the  bowers, 
That  she  wore  on  her  skirts  and  her  bodice 

All  the  wealth  of  the  woodland  in  flowers  ? 
For  a  flounce  she  had  kingcups  and  pansies, 

For  a  necklet  amemones  fair, 
And  as  though  to  delight  one  with  fancies 

Wordsworth's  celandine  peeped  from  her  hair; 

On  her  breast  was  a  nosegay  of  lilies, 

With  violets  showing  between, 
And  the  gold  of  late  daffadown-dillies 

Seemed  to  crown  her  and  make  her  a  queen; 
Her  sceptre— she  was  really  so  queenly — 

Was  a  spray  of  fresh  hawthorn  in  bloom, 
Which  she  waved  so  benignly,  serenly, 

That  its  scent  was  a  joy  in  my  room. 

11  Don't  you  know  me  ?  " — she  asked,  as  discerning 

A  look  of  surprise  in  my  face — 
"  I  am  May,  at  this  moment  returning, 

Delighted  to  take  up  my  place; 
The  night  was  poor  April's,  the  daytime 

Sees  me  again  Queen  in  the  land — 
Will  you  give  me  good  hope  for  my  Maytime  ? 

Will  you  take  a  fair  gift  from  my  hand  ?." 

"Ay,  maiden,"  I  answered,  "most  gladly, 

If  the  gift  be  as  fair  as  the  word, 
But  the  years  have  gone  sorely  and  sadly 

Since  the  best  of  your  praises  were  heard;  ! 

You  greet  me  with  flowers  and  with  fairness,  | 

But  how  will  you  deal  with  us,  pray  ?  i 

Will  your  east  wind  not  bite  us  to  bareness, 

And  your  smiles  not  be  wiles  to  betray  ? 

"  We  have  loved  you,  and  sung  and  enshrined  you,    , 
We  have  reared  to  you  maypoles  of  mirth,  ' 


But  a  word,  lovely  May,  will  remind  you 
Of  the  ills  you  have  wrought  in  the  earth; 

The  old  found  you  fair  and  were  daring, 
The  young  saw  you  blithe  and  were  gay, 

But  those  you  cut  down  without  sparing, 
And  these  you  have  stricken,  O  May  !  " 

I  ceased,  for  the  maiden  was  weepnig, 
Her  hands  were  upheld  to  dissuade; 

Who  was  I,  all  this  blame  to  be  heaping 
On  the  head  of  so  gentle  a  maid  ? 

."Nay,  nay,  do  not  spurn  me,"  she  pleaded, 
"  I  was  never  so  cruel  as  this  " — 

And  I  wept  all  as  sadly  as  she  did 

For  the  things  I  had  said  so  amiss. 

• 

"The  wind  is  not  mine— I  entreat  it — 

But  it  blows  where  it  lists,  as  it  will; 
As  the  frost  slays  the  frail  blooms  that  meet  it, 

And  the  snow  falls  so  white  and  lies  still; 
In  my  heart,  as  your  poets  have  told  me, 

Are  sunshine  and  song  and  glad  play, 
What  they  call  me,  and  make  me,  behold  me, 

I  am  May,  and  the  Queen  of  the  May." 

She  smiled  through  her  tears  as  she  vanished, 

And  that  smile  lingers  on  like  a  gleam, 
While  the  howl  of  the  east  wind  is  banished, 

And  I  live  in  the  light  of  my  dream; 
For  the  poets  are  true,  and  their  story 

Is  of  her,  all  of  her,  whom  to  see 
Was  a  glimpse  of  sweet  Spring  in  her  glory, 

And  perpetual  Maytime  for  me. 

George  Cotterell. 
—From  ' '  Poems:    Old  and  New. ' ' 


THE  INVOCATION  OF  THE  SOUL. 

I  called  the  Soul  from  dreamful  deeps  of  sense: 
Such  silence  fell  as  when  expectant  Night 
Feels  some  faint  presage  of  approaching  light 

Her  mournful  nature  fill  with  vague  suspense. 

Such  silence  fell — then  rose  one  spark  intense 
Of  purest  lustre,  beautiful  and  bright, 
And  calmly  from  the  intellectual  height 

All  sensuous  clouds  dispersed  and  darkness  dense. 

That  waxing  glory  of  one  noble  deed 
The  dormant  Soul  magnetically  drew, 

As  two  fond  eyes  through  waters  gazing  down 
Draw  gentle  Undine  to  her  lover's  view; 
From  depth  to  height,  of  all  her  bondage  freed, 
High  deeds  lead  on  the  Soul  to  starry  crown. 
Arthur  Edward  Waite. 
—From  " Israfel." 
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TO  MARIONS  BELT. 

No  pomp  of  fame  or  wealth  I'd  grasp, 
No  great  heroic  course  I'd  run  ; 

I'd  simply  be  this  belt,  and  clasp 
The  fairy  waist  of  Marion. 

All  day  thou  hear'st  the  throbbing  heart 
That  beats  beneath  the  tender  breast, 

And  grievest  much,  methinks,  to  part 
When  birds  and  Marion  seek  their  nest. 

I'd  hate  thee,  belt,  and  jealous  be 

For  all  the  clasping  thou  hast  done, 
But  that  there  somehow  breathes  o'er  thee 

A  glamour  shed  from  Marion. 

• 

Tell  me,  dear  belt,  who  standeth  by 
When  that  true  heart-beat  faster  grows, 

And  when  her  bosom  heaves  a  sigh 
Whose  image  o'er  her  spirit  flows  ? 

Whoe'er  he  be,  thrice  happy  he 

Who  all  that  store  of  love  hath  won, 
For  he  shall  share,  sweet  belt,  with  thee 
The  bliss  of  clasping  Marion. 

J.  Saxon  Mills. 
-From  "  Fasiculus  Versiculorum." 


A  SOLDIER. 

There's  a  calm  on  the  water  softly  gliding, 
The  fire-flies  are  gambolling  in  the  late  even, 

And  the  moon  from  out  her  pillowy  hiding 
Beams  mistily  sweet  thro'  the  dews  of  heaven. 

The  marble  mirror  the  shadows  hath  taken, 
A  motionless  cast  of  sable  imprinted; 

Nor  the  moan  of  the  wind  can  the  leaves  awaken, 
Till  their  glory  streams  forth  in  the  autumn  dawn 
tinted. 

And  the  cares  of  the  overwrought  frame  of  clay 
Have  sunk  in  the  depths  of  sleep's  quiet  slumber, 

And  the  spirit  in  fancy  roams  far,  far  away, 
Nor  the  burden  of  earth  doth  its  flight  encumber. 

But  from  yon  turret  window  there  fitfully  heaves, 
From  a  heart  which  the  passion  of  anguish  hath 
wrung, 

A  gasp  that  wrenches,  but  never  relieves, 
The  brain  to  despair's  notes  wildly  strung. 

'Twas  only  a  short  month  back  in  the  past, 

And  the  proud  blush  o'ermantled  the  fair  lily 
cheek, 
And  the  bosom  throbbed  high,  and  the  pulse  beat 
fast, 
As  she  saw  the  young  hero  the  battlefield  seek. 


'Twas  only  a  short  month  back  in  the  past, 
And  the  soldier's  heart  swelled  with  youth's  fiery 
glow, 
And  exultant  he  longed  in  the  thrill  of  hot  haste 
For  the  legion's  swift  rush,  and  the  warrior's 
stern  blow. 

And  around  him  there  rolled  the  thunder  of  war, 
And  enwrapped  him  the  surge  of  fierce  sabres 
clashing, 
And  as  the  peal  knolled  and  the  red  death  'gan 
pour, 
There  leapt  the  response  from  that  eye  proudly 
flashing ! 

Forward  !  the  foe  falters  and  backward  is  swerving, 
Let  the  serried  ranks  charge,  and  the    torrent 
sweep  on  ! 
Be  the  near  glimpse  of  triumph  the  brave  spirit 
nerving, 
But  a  step  to  the  rapture  of  victory  won  \ 

And  the  warm  blood  beat  in  that  young  hero's 
breast 
As  he  thought  that  for  him  was  one  watching  and 
waiting, 
And  it  lent  to  the  tired  arm  a  new  wrought  zest 
For  the  strife  near  past,  and  the  toil  near  abating. 

Forward  !— but  thro'  the  heart  that  knows  no  re- 
coiling 
The  felon  ball  a  ghastly  passage  hath  riven, 
And  the  struggle  is  past,  and  abated  the  toiling, 
And  the  proud  eye  dulls  fastly  in  death's  long 
even. 

Nay,  lift  not  the  corse,  for  the  soul  hath  sped 
From  the  poor  circling  clay  it  hath  left  forever; 

Say,  can'st  thou  replace  the  young  spirit  fled, 
All  pangless  and  swift  across  the  dark  river? 


And  the  shadows  are  still  near  the  turret  creeping, 
But  never  a  sound  breaks  the  stillness  of  night, 

For  the  bosom,  late  wrenched  so  bitter,  is  sleeping 
Beneath  the  green  sod  in  the  pale  moonlight 
Farel  V.  C.  Serjeant. 

—From  "  Angeline,  and  Other  Poems." 


A  LONDON  ROSE. 

Diana,  take  this  London  rose, 

Of  crimson  grace  for  your  pale  hand, 
Who  love  all  loveliness  that  grows : 
A  London  rose — ah,  no  one  knows, 
A  penny  bought  it  in  the  Strand! 
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But  not  alone  for  heart's  delight ; 

The  crimson  has  a  deeper  stain 
For  your  kind  eyes  that,  late  by  night, 
Grew  sad  at  London's  motley  sight 

Beneath  the  gaslit  driving  rain. 

And  now  again  I  fear  you  start 
.    To  find  that  sorry  comedy 
Re-written  on  a  rose's  heart : 
'Tis  yours  alone  to  read  apart, 
Who  have  such  eyes  to  weep  and  see. 

Soon  rose  and  rhyme  must  die  forgot, 

But  this,  Diana — ah,  who  knows  ! 
May  die,  yet  live  on  in  your  thought 
Of  London's  fate,  and  his,  who  bought, 
For  love  of  you,  a  London  rose. 

Ernest  Rhys. 
-From  "  A  London  Rose  and  Other  Rhymes." 


THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

Cupid  and  Bacchus  once  in  league  combined 
To  subjugate  the  sons  of  all  mankind. 

To  seal  the  compact  then  the  rosy  God 
Proposed  a  banquet  on  the  spot  they  trod, 
Where  purple  grapes  in  tempting  clusters  hung, 
And  in  surrounding  groves  birds  blithely  sung ; 
And  deeply  they  caroused  from  break  of  day, 
Till  half  the  jocund  hours  had  passed  away. 

Then  bright  Apollo  from  his  highest  throne 
Fiercely  through  their  leafy  covering  shone, 
And  pierced  each   vein  and  fired  their  youthful 

blood, 
Then  sent  them  staggering  through  the  Autumnal 
wood. 

Love  stumbled  to  his  bow  and  painted  quiver, 
Whilst  Bacchus  seized  the  bowl  and  blessed  the 

giver ; 
Then  for  the  haunts  of  men  they  rolled  along, 
Startling  chaste  echo  with  their  tipsy  song. 

Alas  !  what  havoc  those  two  tyrants  wrought 
Among  mankind,  and  what  evils  brought, 
I  have  no  heart  to  tell ;  but  this  I  know, 
The  Gods  above,  ashamed,  disowned  the  two. 

Cupid,  now  frantic,  used  his  utmost  art 
To  wound,  inflame,  and  agonize  man's  heart ; 
Sometimes  two  arrows  in  his  bow  he  fixed, 
And  with  them  both  the  same  frail  breast  trans- 
fixed, 
Flourished  his  bow,  and  in  his  wanton  rage 
Levelled  his  shafts  alike  at  youth  and  age  ; 
And  then,  to  make  their  every  plague  combine, 
Dipt  his  already  poisoned  darts  in  wine. 

Bacchus,  more  jovial  than  his  mad  compeer, 
And  half  unconscious  of  the  havoc  near, 


In  boozy  zeal  presents  his  generous  bowl, 
And  poured  oblivion  o'er  each  struggling  soul. 
The  pitying  Gods,  who  from  their  throne  on  high 
Decree  the  fate  of  all  men  doomed  to  die, 
With  grief  beheld  the  havoc  wrought  on  Earth 
By  two  who  claimed  with  them  an  equal  birth", 
Besought  great  Jove  to  stretch  his  mighty  arm, 
And  save  the  sons  of  men  from  further  harm. 
The  God  consents,  sent  Hermes  from  above, 
Whom    Bacchus    chained    to  Night,  and  blinded 
Love. 
Since  then  of  each  a  various  tale  is  told, — 
Love  wanders  through  the  world,  a  slave  to  gold, 
Whilst  Bacchus,  banished  from  the  light  of  day, 
Drinks,  sleeps,  and  snores  his  sottish  life  away. 

James  Walker. 
—From  "  The  Eternal  and  Other  Poems." 


LEAPING  THE  BOOM. 

The  spars  and  the  cordage  are  creaking, 
The  oars  sweep  the  waves  with  a  swirl, 

As  Olaf,  the  Skald  and  the  Sea-king, 
Flees  away  with  the  child  of  the  Earl. 

In  the  castle  are  wrath  and  commotion, 
The  warriors  flash  down  to  the  fjord, 

The  ships  are  thrust  into  the  ocean 
And  the  Earl  and  his  men  are  on  board. 

The  ships  o'er  the  breakers  are  dancing, 
As  they  fling  out  the  sails  to  the  breeze, 

The  oars  through  the  billows  are  glancing 
And  the  spray  is  tossed  up  from  the  seas. 

Far  ahead  on  the  foam-crested  water 
A  longship  bounds  down  with  the  tide  ; 

On  her  deck  is  the  Earl's  beauteous  daughter 
With  Olaf  the  Skald  at  her  side. 

She  trembles  and  clings  to  his  shoulder 
And  her  father's  fierce  anger  she  fears, 

But  the  arms  of  her  lover  enfold  her, 
And  his  voice  whispers  love  in  her  ears. 

Now  seaward  he  anxiously  gazes, 
As  he  leans  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  ; 

Then  the  glittering  blade  he  upraises 
And  points  to  the  mouth  of  the  fjord, 

Where  the  waves  of  the  ocean  are  foaming 
On  a  boom  that  is  barring  their  way. 

His  warriors  gaze  long  through  the  gloaming, 
Then  sternly  prepare  for  the  fray  ; 
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For  behind  them  the  longships  on-speeding, 
Scud  down  with  the  freshening  blast ; 

The  Earl  in  the  "  Dragon  "  is  leading 
And  gains  on  the  fugitives  fast. 

But  Olaf  the  Skald  never  blenches, 
As  he  cries  with  a  smile  on  his  lip  : 

"  Two  oarsmen  to  each  of  the  benches, 
The  rest  to  the  stern  of  the  ship  !" 

Her  prow  rises  clear  of  the  billows, 
While  her  stern  in  the  sea  is  sunk  deep  ; 

The  stout  ashen  oars  bend  like  willows, 
As  she  makes  at  the  boom  with  a  leap. 

Then  upon  it  she  grates  through  the  surges 
And  the  whole  of  her  keel  is  laid  bare, 

As  out  of  the  wave  she  emerges 
And  a  moment  hangs  poised  in  mid-air. 

But  forward  the  ballast  is  shifted 
And  the  seamen  bound  swift  to  the  fore  ; 

A  moment  she  quivers,  up-lifted, 
Then  seaward  she  slowly  heels  o'er, 

Until,  moving  swifter  and  swifter, 

Down  the  boom  to  the  ocean  she  slides  ; 

The  waves  leap  up  foaming  and  lift  her, 
And  into  the  billows  she  glides. 

Then  northward  and  seaward  she  dances, 

On  into  the  gathering  gloom, 
As  the  Earl  round  the  headland  advances 

And  makes  with  his  ships  at  the  boom. 

But  his  longships  all  fail  to  leap  over 
And,  long  ere  they  hew  it  in  twain, 

The  darkness  enshrouds  the  sea-rover. 
As  he  skates  o'er  the  limitless  main ; 

And  shrilly  the  wind  whistles  o'er  him, 

While  beneath  the  waves  whiten  and  curl, 
As  he  sails  with  the  wide  world  before  him, 
And  beside  him  the  child  of  the  Earl. 

Albany  F.  Major. 
—From  "  Sagas  and  Songs  of  the  Norsemen." 


THE  SENTRY'S  STORY. 

'Twas  once  upon  the  battle-field 

Just  at  the  close  of  day, 
A  soldier  strange  with  face  concealed 

Uprose  and  barred  my  way. 
His  uniform  was  black  as  night, 

All  motionless  he  stood; 
His  sword  upraised  was  lit  with  light 

Save  where  'twas  flushed  with  blood. 


His  presence  reason  failed  to  see, 

No  good  could  it  portend; 
He  was  not  of  the  enemy 

Nor  did  he  look  a  friend. 

My  sabre  flew  from  out  its  sheath, 

The  stranger  dropped  his  hood — 
A  livid  face  was  underneath, 

Besmeared  with  stains  of  blood! 
"Thou'rt  wounded,  comrade;  friend jDr  foe," 

I  cried,  "  accept  mine  aid;  " 
"O  brother!  me  thou  dost  not  know," 

The  soldier  sadly  said. 
"  Thy  goodness  it  hath  saved  thee  now — 

Yet  thou  shalt  yield  thy  breath 
When  some  day  I  must  smite  thy  brow; 

I  am  the  champion,  Death! " 

The  moon  unloosed  a  silver  braid; 

The  stars  woke  one  by  one; 
Around  the  pallid  lips  there  played 

A  smile — then  he  was  gone! 
I  hurried  down  the  gory  plain, 

The  dead  ones  heaped  around, 
I  saw  the  stranger  once  again, 

In  combat  him  I  found. 
I  saw  him  strike — the  blow  went  fair — 

I  knew  how  it  must  end — 
I  challenged  him — "Come,  who  goes  theref  " 

And  Death  replied:  "A  friend!  " 

Alfred  Smyths. 
—From    "Sir  Dunstaris   Daughter   and    Other 
Poems  y 


DON   CUPID'S  TRICK. 

The  little  boy  called  Love  lay  dead, 

And  on  his  tiny  tomb 
Some  carven  letters  sweetly  said 
That  for  a  day  his  heart  had  bled, 

And  named  the  maid  for  whom. 

This  maid,  on  coming  to  the  mound, 

Felt  a  remorseful  pain, 
And  kissed  his  image,  clasped  it  round. 
Grew  pale,  and  sank  upon  the  ground, 

And  shed  an  April  rain. 

Then,  like  a  prison-bursting  thief, 

Outleapt  the  bounding  boy, 
Whose  stay  in  Hades  had  been  brief— 
For  hardly  had  he  died  of  grief 
Than  he  arose  for  joy. 
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"  What  means  this  caper? "  cried  the  maid, 

As  in  his  arms  she  sank, 
And  half-delighted,  half-afraid, 
Began  most  sweetly  to  upbraid 

This  most  audacious  prank. 

"Fair  maid,  your  scorn  of  me,"  he  said, 

"  Was  all  a  make-believe, 
And  put  the  thought  into  my  head 
To  play  the  trick  of  being  dead, 

To  see  how  you  would  grieve.' ' 

She  dashed  with  anger  from  her  eyes 

Her  ail-too- tender  tears, — 
And  greatly  to  the  lad's  surprise, 
And  heedless  of  his  woeful  cries, 

She  boxed  his  little  ears. 

"  Back  to  your  tomb,  and  there  abide! 

And  quit  it  not!  "  quoth  she 
(And  added,  locking  him  inside), 
"  I  never  loved  you  till  you  died 
For  just  your  love  of  in*." 

Theodore  Tilton. 
—From  %The  Chameleon's  Dish." 


BLIND. 


Blind?    Yes;   I  am  blind  from  my  birth,  blind 

from  the  day  I  was  born, — 
Yet  I  know  of  the  glories  of  earth,  of  the  golden 

gate  of  dawn, 
Of  the  radiant  tints  of  the  flowers,  of  the  blue  of 

sky  and  sea; 
Though  so  dark  are  my  earth-life's  hours,  yet  earth 

has  a  book  for  me. 

In  the  free,  open  forest  I  sit,  and  list  to  songs  of 
the  breeze, 

To  the  hum  of  the  insects  that  flit,  to  anthems  of 
love  in  the  trees; 

I  am  told  that  the  grass  is  so  green,  and  in  each 
long  yellow  lance 

Of  the  gay,  golden,  glistening  sheen,  bright  butter- 
flies float  and  dance. 

By  the  sonorous  chant  of  the  sea,  on  the  rocks,  I 

sit  all  day, 
And  in  fancy, — though  blind  I  may  be,— I  know 

how  the  long  waves  play; 
I  can  count  to  the  turn  of  each  wave,  as  their 

measured  time  they  keep, 
I  can  hear  in  the  deep  rocky  cave  their  boom  as  in 

wrath  they  leap. 

Oh!  all  you  that  have  nature  and  sight,  what  is 
earth  and  sky  to  you  ? 


Does  the  beauty  of  day  or  of  night  ever  thrill  your 

senses  through  ? 
Do  you  ever  look  into  that  blue,  and  watch  clouds 

blown  by  the  wind  ? 
Or  are  those  things  so  common  to  you,  'tis  you  and 

not  I  am  blind  ? 

Yes;  your  eyes  may  be  open  and  free,  but  blind 

your  innermost  sight; 
You  see,  and  yet  never  see.    What  to  you  is  day 

or  night  ? 
A  time  only  of  labor  or  rest — a  tree  is  nought  but  a 

tree; 
Could  I  choose  which  I  thought  was  best — I'd 

choose  to  be  blind,  yet  see. 

Cyril  Haviland. 
— From  "  Voices  from  Australia." 


TO  BECKET. 

Great  Becket,  murdered  for  an  iron  will 
That  served  the  Church  with  vigor,  and  e'e  now, 
As  when  all  England's  mitre  pressed  thy  brow, 

Thy  name  is  held  magnificent;  is  still 

A  monument  to  courage.     None  could  kill, 
Or  bend  thy  dauntless  spirit  to  endow 
Rash  Henry  with  the  "Customs;"  princely  vow 

Was  powerless  to  compel  thee  to  do  ill. 

Thy  zeal  did  shadow  death;  for  thou  wert  firm, 

And  never  to  thy  sacred  office  lied. 
Thou  wert  too  just  in  place  to  grovel,  squirm 

To  kingly  wrong;  so  hate  usurped  love's  tide, 
And  shattered  thy  rare  life,  dissolved  its  term, 

And  thy  red  blood  thine  own  cathedral  dyed. 
Charles  T.  Lusted. 
—From  "  The  Feast  of  Cotytto,  and  Other  Poems." 


SUMMER. 


1  — : 


Glorious  Child  of  the  Sun! 

Born  with  his  gold  on  thy  face; 
Singing  the  song  of  the  ripening  grain, 
Opening  flowers,  that  for  months  have  lain 

Wrapped  in  the  earth's  embrace; 
Warming  each  bud  with  thy  quickening  breath, 
Triumphant  and  scorning  the  spirit  of  Death. 

Glorious  Child  of  the  Sun! 

Born  with  his  crown  on  thy  hair; 
Girdled  with  flowers  that  bloomed  for  thy  sake, 
Trailing  thy  garments  by  river  and  lake, 

Waking  the  melodies  there; 
Death  springs  to  life  where  thy  kisses  have  lain, 
Life  is  thine  anthem  and  Love  its  refrain. 

Philip  Dale. 
From  "Voices from  Australia." 
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THE  WINDMILL. 

The  green  corn 'waving  in  the  dale, 
The  ripe  grass  waving  on  the  hill : 

I  lean  across  the  paddock  pale 
And  gaze  upon  the  giddy  mill. 

Its  hurtling  sails  a  mighty  sweep 
Cut  thro*  the  air:  with  rushing  sound 

Each  strikes  in  fury  down  the  steep, 
Rattles,  and  whirls  in  chase  around. 

Beside  his  sacks  the  miller  stands 
On  high  within  the  open  door: 

A  book  and  pencil  in  his  hands, 
His  grist  and  meal  he  reckoneth  o'er. 

His  tireless  merry  slave  the  wind 

Is  busy  with  his  work  to-day: 
From  whencesoe'er  he  comes  to  grind; 

He  hath  a  will  and  knows  the  way. 

He  gives  the  creaking  sails  a  spin, 
The  circling  millstones  faster  flee. 

The  shuddering  timbers  groan  within, 
And  down  the  shoots  the  meal  runs  free. 

The  miller  giveth  him  no  thanks, 

And  doth  not  much  his  work  o'erlook: 
He  stands  beside  the  sacks,  and  ranks 
The  figures  in  his  dusty  book. 

Robert  Bridges. 
-From  ' '  Shorter  Poems. ' ' 


TRUTH  AND  BEAUTY. 

Ay,  Truth  and  Beauty;  yet  not  all  expressed 

In  gracious  forms  and  tones  that  touched  us  near; 
Man's  mind  is  stung  with  that  divine  unrest 

That  flings  him  forth  beyond  all  woman's  sphere. 
Deep,  deep  is  woman's  love;    Man's  test  is  power, 

The  final  work,  the  life's  accomplishment; 
Man's  passions,  held  in  rein,  the  noblest  dower, 

To  Nature's  conquest  by  the  gods  hot  sent. 
Therefore,  I  love  the  high  and  swelling  tone, 

The  rich  warm  colors  and  the  heart's  deep  strain, 
The  spur,  the  aspiring  thought  still  upward  thrown  I 

Is  life  a  paltry  shop  of  loss  and  gain  ? — 
No,  nol  for  glory  hangs  upon  the  steep 
And  beckons  ever  to  the  immortal  leap. 

Arthur  Lynch. 
— From  "A  Koran  of  Love.*1 


THE  QUADROON. 

Within  the  log-hut  in  the  shadow 
Of  the  closing  wings  of  day, 

Shadowed  by  a  darker  sorrow 
I  heard  a  woman  wildly  pray! 

Clasped  upon  her  bosom  heaving, 

Lay  a  little  child  asleep, 
Lulled  by  that  deep  labored  breathing, 

Watched  by  eyes  that  strove  to  weep! 

Round  her  fell  in  pall-like  tresses 
Heavy  bands  of  raven  hair; 

Shrouding  now  her  wild  caresses. 
Now  her  glances  of  despair! 

Scowled  the  red  sun  setting  slowly, 
On  a  rain-cloud  column  leaning, 

Lighting  up  that  dwelling  lowly 
With  a  strange  and  solemn  meaning. 

When  he  rises  in  his  glory 
Casting  beams  upon  the  plain, 

Who  will  tell  the  darkened  story, 
And  the  parting  of  the  twain! 

Parted  child  and  parted  mother- 
Ties  of  God,  His  creatures  sever; 
Strangers  hence  unto  each  other 
On  the  earth  for  ever — ever! 

Margaret  T.  Bell. 
-From  "  Poems  and  Other  Pieces" 


ST.  MARTHA'S  HILL,  SURREY. 

11  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city." 

Beloved  Saint  Martha's!  From  thy  heathery  brow 
Oft  have  I  watched  the  sunset-glory  fade 
From  vale,  hill,  cornfield,  forest,  verdant  glade; 

And  oft!  at  morn,  with  swelling  heart,  as  now, 
Thy  boundless  panorama  have  surveyed. 
By  tracks  of  friends  in  sunshine  and  in  shade, 

By  tears  shed  on  thy  breast  endeared  art  thou; 
Of  prayer,  praise,  conflict,  love,  oft  witness  made 

Dear  Hill,  adieu!  we  also  now  must  part. 

Life  is  from  infancy  one  long  farewell; 

Never  doth  pause  the  sad,  sad  parting  bell, 
For  loves  and  joys  that  fastened  round  the  heart; 

Not  till  on  Zion's  holy  mount  we  dwell 

Shall  cease  the  daily  dirge,  and  funeral  knell. 

Newman  Hall. 
— From  "  Lyrics  of  a  Long  Life" 
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AT  THY  FEET. 

Oh,  priceless  pearl !  whose  soft  and  tender  gleam- 
ing, 
With   calm   clear   light  down    from   the    altar 
flows; 
Oh,  precious  Blood  !  which  mystically  streaming, 

Redder  than  rubies  in  the  chalice  glows ; 
We  worship  Thee,  enraptured  and  amazed. 
Our  faith  undoubting,  but  our  reason  dazed ! 

Oh,  snowy  cloud  !  our  Saviour's  face  concealing 
'  Lest  we  should  fear  its  awful  majesty ; 
His  tenderness  and  love  alone  revealing, 
Hiding  with  thy  white  veil  His  Deity. 
We  feel  the  presence  of  that  Godhead  dread, 
But  every  thought  of  fear  has  from  us  fled. 

Oh,  patient  Heart !  unmurmuring,  unchiding, 
When  those  thou  lovest  so  ungrateful  prove ; 

Oh,  Prisoner  Divine !  with  us  abiding, 
Bound  by  the  chains  of  an  eternal  love; 

Draw  now  our  hearts  with  mighty  force  to  Thee, 

Till  we  Thy  captives,  Thou  our  Master  be. 

Oh,  constant  Comforter !  whose  ear  untiring 
Is  ever  open  to  each  suppliant's  plaint ; 

With  courage  and  fresh  hope  our  souls  inspiring, 
When  underneath  life's  weariness  we  faint ; 

Those  only  who  have  suffered  long  and  much 

Can  tell  the  consolations  of  Thy  touch. 

Oh,  mercy  infinite  !  sweetly  accepting 

Hearts  offered  when  their  life's  best  years  are 
spent; 
Refusing  not  the  dregs  of  earth's  rejecting, 

Repulsing  none,  if  only  they  repent ; 
Who  could  imagine  pity  like  to  Thine, 
The  yearning  pity  of  Thy  Heart  Divine  ? 

Oh,  Food  celestial !  Bread  from  heaven  descending; 

Oh,  Aliment  of  creatures  weak  and  frail ! 
O,  Gift !  all  other  gifts  of  God  transcending ; 

Oh.  Sun !  to  which  all  lesser  lights  are  pale  ! 
Silent  we  kneel  in  humblest  ecstasy, 
Words  failing  us  to  tell  our  love  for  Thee. 

Oh,  King  immortal !  Monarch,  sweetly  reigning 
In  this  dear  Sacrament  by  love  alone  ; 

Oh,  mighty  Magnet !  hearts  forever  gaining, 
By  the  strong  tenderness  that  fills  thine  own  ; 

Let  us,  dear  Lord,  drawn  by  this  influence  sweet, 

Watch,  till  the  hour  we  die,  here  at  Thy  feet ! 
Sister  Mary  Agnes. 

—From  M  Thoughts  in  Verse." 


"0  SING  AGAIN." 

0  sing  again  your  spinning-song, 
And  let  me  turn  the  page, 

For  at  your  summons  clear  and  strong 
Comes  back  the  golden  age. 

The  blanched  face  of  dreadful  Death 
Seems  through  the  dark  to  smile, 

And  sleeping  knights  take  back  the  breath 
That  they  had  lost  awhile. 

With  bounteous  fare  the  halls  are  stored, 

And  all  the  rafters  ring, 
Where  honored  guests  for  bed  and  board 

The  splendid  nobles  bring. 

Here  maids  and  matrons  rise,  and  move 
Through  tangle-blossoming  bowers, 

Who  fashion  in  their  narrow  grove 
A  statelier  life  than  ours. 

But  through  the  music  of  the  throng 
That  treads  my  Fancy's  stage, 

1  know  it  is  your  spinning-song 
That  brings  the  golden  age. 

H.  A.  Morrah. 
-From  "In  College  Groves,  and  Other  Oxford 
Verses." 


AT  "  THE  BROW." 

"  When  the  tide  comes  up  ower  the  Sol  way  grass, 
An'  its  pools  fill  with  brine  o'  the  sea, 

There's  health  i'  the  wings  of  the  breeze  as  they 
pass," 
The  kimmers  said  to  me  : 

"An*  there's  healin'  in  waters  o*  the  Brow, 

Tricklin'  fresh  frae  green  mound  on  the  lea  ;  " 
Sae  frae  dusty  Dumfries  to  the  caller  Merse  knowe, 

Wi'  a  kind  thochtthey  brought  me." 
The  auld  thorn-tree  at  the  inn-garden  end 

Has  skaled  its  white  hawthorn  flower, 
But  there's  room  yet  for  twa  on  its  gnarled  trunk's 
bend, 

Wi'  its  leafy  canppy  ower  ; 

An'  I  sit  there  an'  think  how  we  sat  lang  syne. 

My  bonny  Jean  and  me, 
Whan  first  I  wooed  her  to  be  mine, 

Side  by  side  'neath  a  white  thorn- tree. 

Ah !  the  tide  it  comes  up  ower  the  green  merse 
grass, 
Fills  the  empty  pools  on  the  lea, 
An'  the  white  sea-gulls'  wings  gleam  bright  as  they 
pass, 
I,  the  sunlicht  that  silvers  the  sea. 
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But  the  braw  voyage  thegither  we  thocht  for  then 

Is  ower  for  baith  her  an*  me, 
An'  she'll  sit  by  her  lane,  fu'  weel  I  ken, 

Or  lang  'neath  a  bare  thorn-tree. 

An*  a  fatherless  wean  that  ne'er  saw  its  sire 

She'll  dandle  upon  her  knee, 
An'  I  sail  be  far  frae  our  ingle-neuk  fire, 

Alane  on  an  unkent  sea  ; 

For  the  tide  that  flawed  free  when  we  sat  there 
first, 
Noo  ebbs  fu'  fast  for  me, 
An'  the  pools  are  a'  dry  whar  the  sparklin'  waves 
burst, 
Owerflawed  frae  my  life's  full  sea ; 

An'  the  slimy  mud-sans  lie  bleak  an'  bare, 

Whar  the  waters  danced  in  glee, 
An'  my  life,  spent  an'  waste,  'tis  that  seems  lying 
there, 

As  I  sit  'neath  the  auld  thorn-tree. 

Oh,  the  tide  'twill  flaw  back  frae  the  English  Ian', 

Fill  thae  empty  pools  on  the  lea, 
But  never  again  o'er  my  ebbed  life's  san* 

Shall  the  waves  dance  merrily : 

Yet  far  away  by  yon  other  shore 

There's  a  glint  o'  licht  on  the  sea, 
An'  maybe  my  tide  frae  this  side  ebbed  ower, 

On  yon  Side's  at  flood  for  me. 

Jbanie  Morison. 

— From  " Doorside  Ditties" 


AUGUSTA  WEBSTER. 

IN  MEMORIAM,    SEPTEMBER  7,    1894. 

Calm  after  storm,  and  after  pain  comes  peace: 
By  pain,  full-purchased  peace  is  now  with  thee, 
And  surely  sense  of  high  serenity, 

That  in  Death's  kindly  arms  thou  hast  release. 

Sweet  singer,  woman  true,  who  ne'er  didst  cease, 
In  midst  of  lofty  thinking,  still  to  be 
Helpmate  of  those  in  suffering,  poverty, 

Nor  soughtest  honors  and  ignoble  ease. 

We  were  the  poorer  that  thou  richer  art, 
Did  we  not  know  that  spirits  do  not  die; 

But  thro'  their  high  aspirings  still  have  part 
In»all  the  world's  aspirings,  chaste  and  high. 

Thy  genius  quick  and  loving,  must  impart 
High  impulse  till  all  song  can  be  put  by. 

Alexander  H.  Japp. 

—  The  Academy. 


THE  BURNIE. 

Clear  trickle  frae  thy  mossy  well, 
An'  bicker  doun  the  muirlan'  dell, 
Croonin  to  thy  bonie  sel*, 
Wee  joukin,  jinkin  burnie. 

Syne  swelled  wi'  routh  o'  neebour  rills 
That  rush  to  meet  thee  doun  the  hills, 
Thy  din  the  silence  sweetly  fills, 
Brawlin,  brattlin  burnie. 

Wad  granite  ledges  hem  thee  in, 

As  licht's  a  rae  gae  loup  the  linn, 

Whar  birk  an'  rowan  bendin  fling 

Their  arms  about  the  burnie. 

Thou'rt  frien's  wi'  ilka  wilyart  thing, 
Wee  wary  trout,  thy  bonie  kin, 
In  thee  the  wild  bird  wets  her  wing, 
The  wild  deer  lo'es  the  burnie. 

Out'ow'r  the  steep  ben's  steepest  wa' 
Wi'  step  o'  thunder,  burnie,  fa*, 
An'  churn  the  black  linn  into  snaw, 
Heidlong,  break-neck  burnie. 

Syne  cook  aneath  the  hazel  shade, 
An'  wimple  doun  yon  ferny  glade. 
In  glassy  pool  fu'  sweet  delayed, 
Linger,  loiterin'  burnie, 

Fu'  soon,  sweet  burnie,  thou  maun  see 
The  mighty  deep  that  waiteth  thee. 
I  hear  the  moaning  o'  the  sea: — 
Farewell,  bonie  burnie! 

Ralph  Macleod  Fullarton. 
-From  "Lallan  Sangs  and  German  Lyrics.* * 


THE  BRIDE  OF  DEATH. 

Amid  the  springing  grass  and  blooming  flowers 
A  maiden  lies  in  indolent  delight, 
And  dreams  a  future  full  of  rosy  light, 

Whilst  round  her  sweetly  swoon  the  summer  hours. 

A  tall  and  sculptured  Pan  above  her  towers, 
She  dimly  sees  the  great  god  gleaming  white, 
His  sad  and  solemn  eyes  devoid  of  sight, 

Whilst  from  his  flute  a  silent  song  outpours. 

In  vision  now  she  sees  Love's  dearest  face, 
Who  woos  her  with  a  passion-laden  breath, 

And  clasps  her  in  a  mystical  embrace; 

Yet  Love  shall  never  give  her  life  his  grace, 
For  Fate  her  doom  hath  sternly  fixed,  and  saith, 
"This  maid  shall  be  the  bride  alone  of  Death." 
William  E.  A.  Axon. 

— From  "  The  Ancoals,  Skylark  and  Other  Verses** 
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SAINT  ANDREWS  BY  TWILIGHT,  FROM 
THE  PIER. 

0  mystic  City  of  the  night! 

1  view  thee  through  the  darkling  eve 
Which  wraps  the  harbor,  where  one  fain 
Would  sit  and  fitful  fancies  weave. 

O  ghostly  town! 
O  past  renown! 
O  city  of  the  Martyr's  Crown! 

Westward  a  dull  gold  afterglow 
Lights  up  the  Heaven  where  set  the  sun, 
And  in  its  radiance  lower  the  spires 
Still  standing  amid  ruin  done. 

O  fretted  glade! 

O  pitying  shade! 

Concealing  havoc  wanton  made. 

The  glory  fills  the  oriel, 

And  shines  through  darkness  to  the  sea; 

As  anciently  at  Vespertime 

The  altar-lights  shone  cheerfullie. 

O  light  now  spent! 

O  Temple  rent! 

O  service  closed  when  Priestcraft  went! 

And  doth  Tintagil  mirkly  loom, 
That  castle  by  the  rocky  strand, 
That  with  the  city  seems  to  sink 
Immerged  amid  the  sodden  sand  ? 

O  Lyonnesse 

That  waves  caress! 

O  Phantasy  of  Saintliness! 

And  thus  one  sits,  and  fancy  flits 
From  things  to  Shades  which  come  and  go; 
The  air  is  peopled  by  their  Ghosts, 
And  Priests  and  Saints  pass  to  and  fro. 
But  hark  that  knell! 
Saint  Saviour's  bell 
Bids  them  and  me  a  soft  farewell! 

Clement  Brvce  Gunn. 
-From  '  'Lays  of  St.  Andrews. ' ' 


LADY  MACBETH. 

0  let  me  plant  my  feet  upon  the  ground 
More  firmly;  stand  erect  and  meet  the  sway 
And  surge  of  royal  Fate,  before  it  stay. 

This  is  the  poise  of  Time,  whence  what  rebound 

1  know  not;  for  within  this  golden  round 

I  hold  above  my  hair,  those  splendors  play 
Which;  be  they  for  an  age  or  for  a  day, 
Shall  blaze  or  burn  upon  my  forehead  crowned. 

Why  pause,  O  "Queen  foredestined  ?  'tis  the  way 
To  mar  e'en  Fate,  untaken  on  the  bound- 


Lives  there  from  that  dread  night  some  shadow 
of  sound 
Within  mine  ear  ?  or  from  some  future  fray 
The  clash  of  arms,  disaster's  disarray  ? 
Or  is't  the  drip  of  blood  upon  the  ground  ? 

G.  A.  Greene. 
—From  "Second  Book  of  the  Rhytners*  Out." 


THE  SAK1YEH  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  SUN. 
(ain  shems) 

Rough  clout  upon  his  patient  head, 
The  stately  camel  round  doth  go, 

With  gentle,  hesitating  tread; 

And  yoked,  and  blind  with  frontlets,  made 
Of  black  Nile-mud,  the  buffalo 

Plies  with  him  his  unequal  trade. 

There,  on  the  shaft,  the  father  sits, 
And  with  him  perch  his  children  four, 

Chewing  the  sugar-cane  to  bits; 

No  touch  of  goad,  no  lift  of  hand, 
And  still  the  streaming  vases  pour 

Then  dive  upon  the  endless  band. 

And  so,  from  rise  to  set  of  sun 

Unintermittent  for  a  space, 
From  forth  the  well  the  waters  run- 
Sweet  waters  that  the  Virgin  knew, 

When  Jesus  rested  in  this  place — 
The  waters  that  the  Sun-priests  drew. 

"  Old  fountain  of  the  sun,"  I  cried 
"  The  priests,  whom  Moses  met  at  An, 

Have  passed,  and  great  Usert'sen's  pride 

Has  vanished,  save  for  one  tall  stone; 
But  still  your  service  unto  man, 

With  love,  unceasingly  is  done. 

44  Tho'  here  no  more  the  Bennu*  bird 
May  bring  his  ash,  and  drink  his  fill, 

The  ground  to  resurrection  stirred 

Is  instinct  with  the  power  of  spring, 
And  knows  it  is  of  Heaven's  good  will 

That  life  from  death  its  gift  should  bring. 

"  And  these  poor  yoke- fellows,  that  make 

Sweet  bounty  by  the  wheel  that  burrs 
From  morn  till  evening-time,  will  take 
Rich  blessing  from  the  hearts  that  feel, 
That  all  the  true  Sun- worshippers 

Must  bow  to  the  Saktyeh  wheel." 

H.  D.  Rawnsley. 
—From  "Idylls  and  Lyrics  of  the  Nile:* 

*The  Bennu  bird,  Palm  bird,  or  Phcenix,  sacred  to  Ra,  waa 
said  to  raise  itself  to  life  at  the  end  of  every  500  years  and  to  re- 
turn to  Heliopolis,  where  it  was  worshipped,  bringing  its  ashes 
with  it. 
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VAGABOND  BOY. 

Underneath  the  ivies  dank, 

In  a  dim  October  morn, 
He  was  crouching,  white  and  lank, 

Weeping,  fearfully  forlorn. 

I  held  some  talk  with  him  awhile, 
His  words  were  weak  and  white  as  he, 
His  words  were  wan  as  winter  sea, 

Sadder  than  tears  his  ghostly  smile. 

Your  mother  ?    Dead  !— your  father  ?    None ! 

No  brothers: — but  one  sister: — Lost!  — 
A  life  as  lonely  as  the  sun, 

And  pale  as  February  frost ! — 

His  speech  was  weary,  worn,  and  slow, 
His  eyes  were  looking  far  away, 
And  dim-blue  as  the  dim-blue  day, 

Beheld  infinity  of  woe ! 

He  seemed  as  meek  as  doe  or  dove — 

11  And  is  there  naught  that  you  can  do? " 
His  eyes  came  back  and  looked  me  thro', 
"  O  Sir  ?  "  he  faltered,  "  I  can  love !  " 

Arnold  Wall. 
-From  "  At  The  Cross  Roads  and  Other  Poems." 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 

Fond  Mother  of  Imperial  sons 
Who  dwell  in  lands  beyond  thy  sea, 

Rejoice  !  for  see  their  toil-worn  hands 
Are  stretched  in  helpful  love  to  Thee. 

What  if  thy  eldest  son  has  torn 
Himself  away  from  thine  embrace  ! 

Thou  know'st  that  in  his  secret  heart 
He  proudly  owns  his  royal  race; 

And  would  if  danger  threatened  thee 
Be  foremost  to  defend  thy  cause, 

For  he  was  dandled  on  thy  knee, 
And  nurtured  in  thy  righteous  laws. 

Blow  then  a  trumpet  blast  to  Heaven, 
And  let  the  listening  nations  know, 

Thine  Empire,  knit  by  bonds  of  love, 
Shall  never  fall  to  foreign  foe. 

Years  back  in  ceaseless  storms  of  War, 
Thou  slew'st  the  Pirates  of  the  Deep, 

And  now  thy  ships  in  safety  ride, 
Let  not  new  Pirates  think  we  sleep. 


Then  thou  wert  Mistress  of  the  Seas, 
Now  thou  art  Mother  of  the  World, 
And  nevermore  whilst  thou  are  strong, 
Shall  Justice  from  her  throne  be  hurled. 

William  Turberville. 
—From  "  The  Triumph  of  Love." 


LITTLE  SHIPS. 

"  And  there  also  with  HinS  other  little  ships.*' 

The  harbor  lies  below  me,  thick  with  shipping, 
Shining  and  smooth  as  glass  it  is  to-day; 

Westward  the  short,  sweet  afternoon  is  slipping 
Beyond  the  distant  mountain-tops  away. 

East  the  sea  stretches,  widening  to  the  ocean; 

Past  the  breakwater  curling  waves  begin, 
And  rushing  over  them  with  breezy  motion 

A  fleet  of  fishing  boats  is  coming  in. 

One  rounds  the  pier-head,  skimming  like  a  swallow. 
Anon  her  pinions  droop — her  journey's  done; 

More  slowly  in  her  wake  her  sisters  follow, 
Gracefully  sweeping  inwards  one  by  one. 

While  on  the  hills  the  gathering  purple  thickens, 
And  a  faint  haze  is  wrapping  roof  and  spire; 

While  the  sky  flushes  and  the  sun's  edge  quickens 
The  clouds  about  him  into  a  quivering  fire. 

The  boats  glide  in,  and  in,  the  warm  light  gleaming 
Orange  and  red,  on  each  wet  sail  and  mast; 

I  stand  and  watch  them,  lost  in  wistful  dreaming, 
Until  the  farthest  off  drifts  by  at  last. 

For  lo !  my  eyes  are  mistily  discerning 
Another  little  ship,  with  brown  sail  set, 

Tolling,  beneath  a  sky  all  blue  and  burning, 
Across  the  wavelets  of  Gennesaret. 

Sweet  memories  of  the  Saviour  rise  before  me, 
Soft  echoes  reach  me  of  His  gentle  lips, 

Ah  !  richer  far  this  precious  freight  you  bore  me, 
My  faith  and  love  will  be,  O  little  ships ! 

Frances  Wynne. 

—From  "  Whisper." 


DEDICATION. 

The  Gypsies  played; 
And  down  the  twilight  avenue, 
And  all  the  leafy  garden  through, 
The  music  wandered,  like  the  air 
Of  God  that  rounds  us  everywhere 
And  is  ourselves,  unseen,  unknown. 
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The  Gypsies  played; 
And  some  who  knew  both  east  and  west 
Saw  from  the  palace-quays  of  Pest 
Their  pleasure's  fancy,  France  or  Rome, 
And  some,  a  sudden  gleam  of  home, 
Across  their  idle  causerie. 

The  Gypsies  played; 
And  some  remembered  how  they  heard 
Such  strains  when  Kossuth's  armies  stirred; 
And  some  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  some 
Smiled  at  the  memories  that  come 
Like  petals  from  the  roses  blown. 

The  Gypsies  played; 
And  one  who  knew  not  any  strain 
Sat  silent;  yet  he  saw  again 
The  long,  blue  mountains  and  the  plain 
Stretched  limitless;  and  straight  he  knew 
His  way  across  the  world  and  through 
All  years  to  be;  on  him  they  beat 
Their  music,  and  he  rose  and  went 
Towards  the  dawn  undoubtingly. 

Grenville  A.  J.  Colb. 
-From  "  The  Gypsy  Road:* 


THE  FRONTIER. 

At  the  hushed  brink  of  twilight, — when,  as  though 
Some  solemn  journeying  phantom  paused  to  lay 
An  ominous  ringer  on  the  awe-struck  day, 
Earth  holds  her  breath  till  that  great  presence  go, — 
A  moment  comes  of  visionary  glow, 
Pendulous  'twixt  the  gold  hour  and  the  gray, 
Lovelier  than  these,  more  eloquent  than  they 
Of  memory,  farsight,  and  life's  ebb  and  flow. 

So  have  I  known,  in  some  fair  woman's  face, 
While  viewless  yet  was  Time's  more  gross  imprint, 
Seem  deeper  beauty  than  youth's  cloudless  grace, 
Wake  subtler  dreams,  and  touch  me  nigh  to  tears. 

William  Watson. 
—From  "  The  Yellow  Book:* 


OUT  OF  WEAKNESS. 

To-day,  as  far  as  eye  can  see, 
Or  thought  can  multiply  the  sight, 

In  tangled  croft,  on  upland  lea, 
A  message  flashed  along  the  light 

Has  worked  strange  marvels  undergrond, 
And  stirred  a  million  sleeping  cells, 

The  rose  has  hopes  of  being  crowned; 
The  forxlove  dreams  of  purple  bells; 


No  tiny  life  that  blindly  strives, 

But  thinks  the  impulse  all  his  own, 
Nor  dreams,  that  countless  other  lives 

Like  him,  are  groping,  each  alone; 
What  dizzy  sweetness,  when  the  rain 

Has  wept  her  fill  of  laden  showers, 
To  peep  across  the  teeming  plain, 

Through  miles  of  upward— springing  flowers. 

The  brown  seed  bursts  his  armored  cap, 

And  slips  a  white-vained  arm  between, 
White  juicy  stalks  a  touch  would  snap, 

And  twisted  horns  of  sleekest  green 
Now  shift  and  turn  from  side  to  side, 

And  fevered  drink  the  stealing  rain, 
As  children  fret  at  sermon -tide, 

When  roses  kiss  the  leaded  pane. 

The  tender,  the  resistless  grace, 

That  stirs  the  hopes  of  sleeping 'flowers, 
Could  shake  yon  fortress  to  her  base, 

And  splinter  those  imperial  towers; 
Concentred,  bound,  obedient, 

The  soul  that  lifts  those  dreaming  lids 
Could  mock  old  Ramses'  Monument, 

And  pile  a  thousand  pyramids. 

Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 
-From  "  Poems:* 


IN  EXCELSIS. 

Above  the  world  at  our  window  seat 
All  the  murmur  of  London  rises  high, 

From  the  hansoms  racing  along  the  street, 
And  the  flaring  stalls  and  the  passers-by. 

As  the  lamps  of  a  rolling  carriage  gleam 
You  may  catch  for  a  moment  a  woman's  face, 

And  a  soft-robed  figure — a  vanishing  dream 
Of  a  white  burnoose  and  a  flutter  of  lace. 

One  argent  star  o'er  the  clock-tower  wakes 
More  pure  than  the  spark  of  a  Northern  night, 

Where  the  sleeping  woodlands  and  lonely  lakes 
Wed  the  splendor  of  frost  to  the  glory  of  light. 

Above  the  world  at  our  window-sill 
O'er  the  countless  roofs  of  the  city  of  care, 

The  darkness  falls,  and  my  pulses  thrill 
At  the  touch  of  thy  cheek  and  the  scent  of  thine 
hair. 

We  have  lived  here  long  through  the  dreary  days 
Of  the  sun  and  the  rain  and  the  trodden  snow: 

We  have  watched  of  an  evening  the  heaven  ablaze 
With  the  smoky  glare  of  the  afterglow. 
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We  have  lived  together  and  known  great  joys 
And  have  sorrowed  for  much  beyond  recall, 
And  been  soiled  with  the  dust  and  deafened  with 
noise, 
And  the  crowd  heeds  not,  but  the  stars  know  all. 
Arthur  Cecil  Hillier. 
-From"  The  Second  Book  of  the  Rhymers'  Club:' 


SONG  IN  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT. 

The  voice  of  labor  soundeth  shrill, 
Mere  clamor  of  a  tuneless  throng, 

To  you  who  barter  at  your  will 
The  very  life  that  maketh  song. 

Oh,  you  whose  sluggard  hours  are  spent 
The  rule  of  Mammon  to  prolong, 

What  know  you  of  the  stern  intent 
Of  hosted  labor  marching  strong  ? 

When  we  have  righted  what  is  wrong 

Great  singing  shall  your  ears  entreat; 
Meanwhile  in  movement  there  is  song, 
And  music  in  the  pulse  of  feet. 

Ernest  Radford. 
-From  "  The  Second  Book  of  the  Rhymers'  Club:' 


APOLOGIA  PRO  SCRIPTIS  SUIS. 

"On  doit  deslgards  aux  viv&nls.—  lSo/taire." 

"What  is  it,  then,"— some  reader  asks, 

"What  is  it  that  attaches 
Your  fancy  so  to  fans  and  masks, 

To  periwigs  and  patches  ? 

"  Is  Human  Life  to-day  so  poor,— 
So  bloodless,— you  disdain  it, 

To  '  galvanize '  the  Past  once  more  ? " 
—Permit  me.     I'll  explain  it. 

This  Age,  I  grant  (and  grant  with  pride), 

Is  varied,  rich,  eventful ; 
But,  if  you  touch  its  weaker  side, 

Is  prone  to  be  resentful. 

Belaud  it,  and  it  takes  your  praise 

With  air  of  calm  conviction  ; 
Condemn  it,  and  at  once  you  raise 

A  storm  of  contradiction. 

Whereas  with  these  old  Shades  of  mine, 
Their  ways  and  dress  delight  me  ; 

And  should  I  trip  by  word  or  line, 
They  can  not  well  indict  me. 


Not  that  I  mean  them  harm.  I  seek 
To  steer  'twixt  blame  and  blindness  ; 

I  strive  (as  some  one  said  in  Greek) 
To  speak  the  truth  with  kindness  : 

But,  should  I  fail  to  render  clear 

Their  title,  rank,  or  station, 
I  still  may  sleep  secure,  nor  fear 
A  suit  for  defamation. 

Austin  Dobsox. 
-Longman's  Magazine. 


THE  CAP  AND  BELLS. 

A  queen  was  beloved  by  a  jester, 
And  once  when  the  owls  grew  still 

He  made  his  soul  go  upward 
And  stand  on  her  window  sill. 

In  a  long  and  straight  blue  garment, 
It  talked  before  morn  was  white, 
.    And  it  had  grown  wise  by  thinking 
Of  a  footfall  hushed  and  light. 

But  the  young  queen  would  not  listen  ; 

She  rose  in  her  pale  night  gown, 
She  drew  in  the  brightening  casement 

And  pushed  the  brass  bolt  down. 

He  bade  his  heart  go  to  her, 
When  the  bats  cried  out  no  more, 

In  a  red  and  quivering  garment 
It  sang  to  her  through  the  door, 

The  tongue  of  it  sweet  with  dreaming 
Of  a  flutter  of  flower-like  hair, 

But  she  took  up  her  fan  from  the  table 
And  waved  it  off  on  the  air. 

"I've  cap  and  bell,"  he  pondered, 
"  I  will  send  them  to  her  and  die." 

And  as  soon  as  the  morn  had  whitened 
He  left  them  where  she  went  by. 

She  laid  them  upon  her  bosom, 

Under  a  cloud  of  her  hair, 
And  her  red  lips  sang  them  a  love  song. 

The  stars  grew  out  of  the  air. 

She  opened  her  door  and  her  window, 
And  the  heart  and  the  soul  came  through^ 

To  her  right  hand  came  the  red  one, 
To  her  left  hand  came  the  blue. 

They  set  up  a  noise  like  crickets, 

A  chattering  wise  and  sweet, 
And  her  hair  was  a  folded  flower, 
And  the  quiet  of  love  in  her  feet. 

W.  B.  Yeats. 
-From  "  Second  Book  of  Rhymers'  Club." 
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GILBERT  a  BECKET. 

Through  brawling  Biscay  to  Ceuta's  wave 
He  has  ridden  unwrecked,  our  merchant  brave ; 
But,  Gilbert  a  Becket,  beware,  beware ! 
For  the  sudden  sail  is  the  curst  Corsair. 

They  have  rifled  his  silks  and  his  good  red  gold, 
And  hurled  him  to  rot  in  a  dungeon  hold  ; 
Till,  Gilbert  a  Becket,  for  love  of  thee, 
Thy  gaoler's  daughter  hath  set  thee  free  ! 

Starry  eyes  and  a  storm  of  hair, 
And  voice  like  a  wind  harp  on  the  air; 
But  Gilbert,  "  London,"  ere  he  goes, 
All,  all  of  his  Northern  speech  she  knows. 

He  hath  spun  fresh  silk,  he  has  gotten  fresh  gold, 
But  his  heart  is  behind  in  the  Pirate's  hold. 
Now,  Gilbert  a  Becket,  what  boots  our  wealth, 
If  a  canker  lurks  in  our  rose  of  health  ? 

Yet  say,  what  burthen  of  song  is  borne 
Through  thy  open  casement  this  summer  morn  ? 
u  Gilbert, "  "  Gilbert,"  its  accents  rise, 
"Gilbert,"  "Gilbert,"  despairing  dies. 

Down  the  stair  and  into  the  street 
He  has  flashed,  his  faithful  love  to  meet. 
Maid,  in  whose  arms  art  thou  folded  fast  ? 
"Gilbert,"  "Gilbert,"  at  last,  at  last! 

Z         Alfred  Percival  Graves. 

—  The  Athen&um. 


ASTROPHEL. 

After  reading  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  in  the  garden  of  an 
•old  English  manor-house. 

A  star  in  the  silence  that  follows 
The  song  of  the  death  of  the  sun 

Speaks  music  in  heaven,  and  the  hollows 
And  heights  of  the  world  are  as  one  ; 

One  lyre  that  outsings  and  outlightens 
The  rapture  of  sunset,  and  thrills 

Mute  night  till  the  sense  of  it  brightens 
The  soul  that  it  fills. 

The  flowers  of  the  sun  that  is  sunken 
Hang  heavy  of  heart  as  of  head  ; 

The  bees  that  have  eaten  and  drunken 
The  soul  of  their  sweetness  are  fled  ; 

But  a  sunflower  of  song,  on  whose  honey 
My  spirit  has  fed  as  a  bee, 

Makes  sunnier  than  morning  was  sunny 
The  twilight  for  me. 

The  letters  and  lines  on  the  pages 

That  sundered  mine  eyes  and  the  flowers 


Wax  faint  as  the  shadows  of  ages 
That  sunder  their  season  and  ours  ; 

As  the  ghosts  of  the  centuries  that  sever 

A  season  of  colorless  time 
From  the  days  whose  remembrance  is  ever, 
As  they  were,  sublime. 

The  season  that  bred  and  that  cherished 
The  soul  that  I  commune  with  yet, 

Had  it  utterly  withered  and  perished 
To  rise  not  again  as  it  set, 

Shame  were  it  that  Englishmen  living 
Should  read  as  their  forefathers  read 

The  books  of  the  praise  and  thanksgiving 
Of  Englishmen  dead. 

O  light  of  the  land  that  adored  thee 
And  kindled  thy  soul  with  her  breath, 

Whose  life,  such  as  fate  would  afford  thee, 
Was  lovelier  than  aught  but  thy  death, 

By  what  name,  could  thy  lovers  but  know  it, 
Might  love  of  thee  hail  thee  afar, 

Philisides,  Astrophel,  poet 

Whose  love  was  thy  star  ? 

A  star  in  the  moondawn  of  Maytime, 
A  star  in  the  cloudland  of  change  ; 

Too  splendid  and  sad  for  the  daytime 
To  cheer  or  eclipse  or  estrange  ; 

Too  sweet  for  tradition  or  vision 
To  see  but  through  shadows  of  tears 

Rise  deathless  across  the  division 
Of  measureless  years. 

The  twilight  may  deepen  and  harden 
As  nightward  the  stream  of  it  runs 

Till  starshine  transfigure  a  garden 
Whose  radiance  responds  to  the  sun's  : 

The  light  of  the  love  of  thee  darkens 
The  lights  that  arise  and  that  set : 

The  love  that  forgets  thee  not  hearkens 
If  England  forget. 


Bright  and  brief  in  the  sight  of  grief  and  love  the 

light  of  thy  lifetime  shone, 
Seen  and  felt  by  the  gifts  it  dealt,  the  grace  it  gave, 

and  again  was  gone  : 
Ay,  but  now  it  is  death,  not  thou,  whom  time  has 

conquered  as  years  pass  on. 

Ay,  not  yet  may  the  land  forget  that  bore  and  loved 
thee  and  praised  and  wept, 

Sidney,   lord  of  the  stainless  sword,  the  name  of 
!  names  that  her  heart's  love  kept 

i    Fast  as  thine  did  her  own,  a  sign  to  light  thy  life 
I  till  it  sank  and  slept. 
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Bright  as  then  for  the  souls  of  men  thy  brave 
Arcadia  resounds  and  shines, 

Lit  with  love  that  beholds  above  all  joys  and  sor- 
rows the  steadfast  signs, 

Faith,  a  splendor  that  hope  makes  tender,  and 
truth,  whose  presage  the  soul  divines. 

All  the  glory  that  girds  the  story  of  all  thy  life  as 

with  sunlight  round, 
All  the  spell  that  on  all  souls  fell  who  saw  thy 

spirit,  and  held  them  bound, 
Lives  for  all  that  have  heard  the  call  and  cadence 

yet  of  its  music  sound. 

Music  bright  as  the  soul  of  light,  for  wings  an 
eagle,  for  notes  a  dove, 

Leaps  and  shines  from  the  lustrous  lines  where- 
through thy  soul  from  afar  above 

Shone  and  sang  till  the  darkness  rang  with  light 
whose  fire  is  the  fount  of  love. 

Love  that  led  thee  alive,  and  fed  thy  soul  with  sor- 
rows and  joys  and  fears, 

Love  that  sped  thee,  alive  and  dead,  to  fame's  fair 
goal  with  thy  peerless  peers, 

Feeds  the  flame  of  thy  quenchless  name  with  light 
that  lightens  the  rayless  years. 

Dark  as  sorrow  though  night  and  morrow  may 
lower  with  presage  of  clouded  fame, 

How  may  she  that  of  old  bare  thee,  may  Sidney's 
England,  be  brought  to  shame  ? 

How  should  this  be,  while  England  is?  What 
need  of  answer  beyond  thy  name  ? 


in. 


From  the  love  that  transfigures  thy  glory, 
From  the  light  of  the  dawn  of  thy  death, 

The  life  of  thy  song  and  thy  story 
Took  subtler  and  fierier  breath. 

And  we,  though  the  day  and  the  morrow 
Set  fear  and  thanksgiving  at  strife, 

Hail  yet  in  the  star  of  thy  sorrow 
The  sun  of  thy  life. 

Shame  and  fear  may   beset  men  here,  and  bid 

thanksgiving  and  pride  be  dumb : 
Faith,  discrowned  of  her  praise,  and  wound  about 

with  toils  till  her  life  wax  numb, 
Scarce  may  see  if  the  sundawn  be,  if  darkness  die 

not  and  dayrise  come, 

But  England,  enmeshed  and  benetted 

With  spiritless  villainies  round, 
With  counsels  of  cowardice  fretted, 

With  trammels  of  treason  enwound, 


Is  yet,  though  the  season  be  other 

Than  wept  and  rejoiced  over  thee, 
Thine  England,  thy  lover,  thy  mother, 
Sublime  as  the  sea. 

Hers  wast  thou  :  if  her  face  be  now  less  bright,  or 

seem  for  an  hour  less  brave, 
Let  but  thine  on  her  darkness  shine,  thy  saviour 

spirit  revive  and  save, 
Time  shall  see,  as  the  shadows  flee,  her  shame*en- 

tombed  in  a  shameful  grave. 

If  death  and  not  life  were  the  portal 

That  opens  on  life  at  the  last, 
If  the  spirit  of  Sidney  were  mortal 

And  the  past  of  it  utterly  past, 
Fear  stronger  than  honor  was  ever, 

Forgetfulness  mightier  than  fame, 
Faith  knows  not  if  England  should  never 
Subside  into  shame. 

Yea,  but  yet  is  thy  sun  not  set,  thy  sunbright  spirit 

of  trust  withdrawn : 
England's  love  of  thee  burns  above  all  hopes  that 

darken  or  fears  that  fawn  : 
Hers  thou  art :  and  the  faithful  heart  that^  hope 

begets  upon  darkness  dawn. 

The  sunset  that  sunrise  will  follow 

Is  less  than  the  dream  of  a  dream : 
The  starshine  on  height  and  on  hollow 

Sheds  promise  that  dawn  shall  redeem  : 
The  night,  if  the  daytime  would  hide  it, 

Shows  lovelier,  aflame  and  afar, 
Thy  soul  and  thy  Stella's  beside  it, 
A  star  by  a  star. 

Algernon  Charles  S  win  burke. 
—From  "  Aslrophel  and  Other  Poems." 


GROWTH. 

I  watched  the  glory  of  her  childhood  change, 
Half-sorrowful  to  find  the  child  I  knew, 

(Loved  long  ago  in  lily-time) 
Become  a  maid,  mysterious  and  strange, 
With  fair,  pure  eyes — dear  eyes,  but  not  the  eyes  I 
knew 

Of  old,  in  the  olden  time! 

Till  on  my  doubting  soul  the  ancient  good 
Of  her  dear  childhood  in  the  new  disguise 
Dawned,  and  I  hastened  to  adore 
The  glory  of  her  waking  maidenhood, 
And  found  the  old  tenderness  within  her  deepen- 
ing eyes, 

But  kinder  than  before. 

Ernest  Dowson. 
—From  "  The  Second  Book  of  the  Rhymers'  OubS* 
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A  SONG  OF  GLEN  DUN. 

Sure  this  is  blessed  Erin,  an'  this  the  same  glen- 
The  gold  is  on  the  whin-bush,  the  waters  sing  again, 
An'  the  Fairy  Thorn's  in  flower,  an*  what  ails  my 
heart  then  ? 

Flower  o'  the  May, 
Flower  o'  the  May! 
What  about  the  May- time 
An*  he  far  away  ? 

Summer  loves  the  green  glen,  the  white  bird  loves 

the  sea, 
An"  the  wind  must  kiss  the  heather-top,  where  the 

orchis  hides  a  bee. 
As  the  bee  is  dear  to  the  orchis  sweet,  so  one  is 

dear  to  me. 

Flower  o'  the  rose, 
Flower  o'  the  rose! 
A  thorn  pricked  me  one  day, 
But  nobody  knows. 

TJie  bracken  up  the  braeside  has  rusted  in  the  air, 
The  birches  stoop  together,  so  silver-limbed  and 

fair: 
Och,  golden  leaves  are  flyin*  fast,  but  the  scarlet 

roan  is  rare! 

Berry  o'  the  roan, 
Berry  o*  the  roan! 
The  wind  sighs  among  the  trees, 
But  I  sigh  alone. 

I  knit  beside  the  turf-fire,  I  spin  upon  the  wheel. 
Winter  nights  for  thinkhV  long! — Round  runs  the 

reel. 
But  he  never  knew,  he  never  knew,  that  here  for 

him  I'd  kneel. 

Sparkle  o'  the  fire, 
Sparkle  o'  the  fire! 
Mother  Mary,  keep  my  love 
An1  send  me  my  desire! 

Moira  O'Neill. 
—From  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


"  And,  though  I  am  her  closest  friend, 

And  find  her  fascinating, 
I  can  not  cordially  commend 

Her  method  of  debating: 
Her  logic,  though  she  is  divine, 

Is  singularly  feminine. 

"  Her  reasoning  is  full  of  tricks, 

And  butterfly  suggestions; 
I  know  no  point  to  which  she  sticks, 

She  begs  the  simplest  questions; 
And,  when  her  premises  are  strong, 
She  always  draws  her  inference  wrong. 

14  Broad,  liberal  views  on  men  and  things 

She  will  not  hear  a  word  of; 
To  prove  herself  correct  she  brings 

Some  instance  she  has  heard  of; 
The  argument  ad  hominem 
Appears  her  favorite  stratagem. 

"  Old  Socrates,  with  sage  replies 
To  questions  put  to  suit  him, 

Would  not,  I  think,  have  looked  so  wise 
With  Lesbia  to  confute  him; 

He  would  more  probably  have  bade 

Xantippe  hasten  to  his  aid. 

41  Ah!  well,  my  fair  philosopher, 

With  clear  brown  'eyes  that  glisten 
So  sweetly,  that  I  much  prefer 
To  look  at  them  than  listen, 
Preach  me  your  sermon:  have  your  way, 
The  voice  is  yours,  whate'er  you  say." 

Alfred  Cochrane. 
—From  ll  Kestrel*  s  Nest  and  Other  Verses." 


'UPON  LESBIA,  ARGUING." 

41  My  Lesbia,  I  will  not  deny, 
Bewitches  me  completely; 

She  has  the  usual  beaming  eye, 
And  smiles  upon  me  sweetly: 

But  she  has  an  unseemly  way 
Of  contradicting  what  I  say. 


DEATH  AND  THE  PLAYER. 

I  watched  the  players  playing  on  their  stage; 

An  old  delightful  comedy  was  theirs, 
The  very  picture  of  a  gallant  age, 
Full  of  majestic  airs. 

Wit,  virtuoso,  captain,  stately  lord, — 
Each   played  his  part  with  smooth    Augustan 
grace, 
And,  gray  and  curled,    th'   Olympian  perruques 
I  soared 

!  O'er  each  fine  oval  face. 

Anon,  young  Celia,  poised  on  high  red  heels, 
J       Advanced  with  Chloe,  the  discreet  soubrette: 
1    Her  laughter  rings  abroad  in  silver  peals; 
t  Our  courtiers  fawn  and  fret. 
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One  was  a  whiskered  son  of  awful  Mars; 

And  one,  the  favorite,  a  thing  of  spleen, 

Whose  pasquil  jests,  a  stream  of  falling  stars, 

Illumined  all  the  scene. 

They  trod  a  minute,  and  evermore, 

Betwixt  the  courtseying  lady  and  her  thrall, 
A  masked  and  shrouded  dancer  kept  the  floor, 
Unnoted  by  them  all. 

Alas,  poor  player,  that  was  Death's  Dance  indeed! 

The  curtain  fell;  the  masker's  fleshless  hand 
Compelled  thee  to  his  chariot,  which  with  speed 
Rolled  home  to  his  own  land. 

And  now  with  cheeks  and  eyelids  that  confess 

Grim  stains  of  the  last  midnight's  gay  di  sguise, 
Th'  ingenious  haggard  actors  swiftly  press 
Where  their  dead  brother  lies. 

How  strange  a  graveside — oh,  how  strange  a  scene! 

The  player's  double  life  in  such  eclipse! 
What  a  morality  would  this  have  been 
On  those  once  mocking  lips. 

But  they  are  dumb  and  there's  scarce  time  for  tears. 
Back  to  town!    They're  clamoring  for  our  plays. 
Tis  good  that  arch-comedian  Death  appears 
But  once  in  many  days. 

Victor  Plarr. 
—From  "The  Second  Book  of  the  Rhymers*  Club:' 


NIGHT. 


AFTER  ALL. 


When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  die, 

To-morrow,  or  some  other  day, 
If  God  should  bid  me  make  reply, 

"  What  would'st  thou  ? "  I  shall  say, 

0  God,  Thy  world  was  great  and  fair; 
Yet  give  me  to  forget  it  clean! 

Vex  me  no  more  with  things  that  were, 
And  things  that  might  have  been. 

1  loved,  I  toiled,  throve  ill  or  well, 

— Lived  certain  years  and  murmured  not. 
Now  grant  me  in  that  land  to  dwell 
Where  all  things  are  forgot. 

For  others,  Lord,  Thy  purging  fires, 

The  loves  reknit,  the  crown,  the  palm, 
For  me,  the  death  of  all  desires 
In  deep,  eternal  calm. 

T.  W.  Rolleston. 
-From  "  The  Second  Book  of  the  Rhytner?  Club." 


A  POETS  WIFE. 
(in  memorian,  m.  Le  c.) 

A  white  little  soul  was  cast  on  the  world, 
As  pure  and  fair  as  the  falling  snow. 

Her  white  little  wings  on  her  breast  were  furled, 
As  she  glided  down  to  her  home  below. 

If  this  white  little  soul  had  met  with  her  worth 
In  a  queenly  crown  she  had  been  arrayed; 

But  the  blind  caprice  that  is  god  of  this  earth 
Gave  her  the  garb  of  a  simple  maid. 

And  she  grew  as  a  lily  that  lurks  in  a  wood 
And  scents  with  its  breath  a  desolate  place, 

Till  she  bloomed  into  beautiful  womanhood, 
And  the  light  that  was  in  her  lighted  her  face. 

Then  a  poet,  walking  this  weary  world, 
Like  a  flash  of  dawn  on  her  vision  broke; 

And  around  his  heart  her  tendrils  curled 
As  a  creeper  lithe  round  a  shielding  oak. 

And  she  turned  and  twined  till  the  two  were  one, 
And  a  fresh  young  life  within  her  stirred; 

And  a  baby  soul  from  beyond  the  sun 
Swam  into  her  ken  to  a  tune  unheard. 

Across  our  path  the  poet  strayed; 

A  tremulous  thrill  through  our  woodland  ran; 
We  saw  and  loved  the  white  little  maid, 

We  saw  and  loved  the  white-souled  man. 

Ah  me!  had  we  known  for  how  short  a  spell 
She  was  lent  to  our  love  by  the  dumb  design. 

Ah  me!  but  in  truth  we  had  loved  her  well — 
My  heart  and  the  heart  that  is  one  with  mine. 

We  had  shown  our  love  in  a  thousand  ways; 
We  had  brought  her  flowers  from  a  garden  of 
song; 
We  had  strayed  with  her  soul  where  the  deep 
brook  strays;  • 

We  had  sat  where  the  sunset  lingers  long. 

We  had  wandered  mazily,  hand  in  hand, 
Through  the  summer  meads  where  the  sweet 
birds  sing; 

And  when  autumn  flared  through  the  golden  land 
We  had  cheated  winter  with  talk  of  spring. 

But  we  looked  through  the  arch  of  the  coming 
years, 

And  we  said,  "For  life  she  shall  still  be  ours, 
Why  steal  the  honey  of  joys  and  tears  ? 

Why  haste  to  pluck  all  time's  fair  flowers  ? " 
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We  spake,  but  the  sands  of  her  fated  days 
Ran  swiftly  out  ere  the  word  was  sped; 

And  the  faded  wreath  of  our  tardy  praise 
We  can  but  lay  by  our  Mildred  dead. 

Grant  Allen. 

—  The  Academy. 


MY  FANCY  WORK. 

This  is  the  time  when  ladies*  fingers  detf 

Revel  in  rainbow  tints  of  silk  and  gold, 

In  oriental  patterns  manifold, 
And  cunning  broidery  of  woof  and  weft 
Of  all  such  skill  am  I,  alas,  bereft, 

And  to  acquire  it  I  am  all  to  old; 

But,  on  the  background  of  my  garden's  mould 
Let  me  embroider  also,  right  and  left: 

First,  flaming  bands  of  yellow  crocus,  see, 
With  tufts  of  tender  snowdrops,  pure  and  white, 

Pale  primrose  and  young-eyed  anemone, 
And  sweet  narcissus,  tulips  streaked  with  light; 

But  oh,  my  daffodils,  most  fair  are  ye 
Springing  from  grassy  sward — mine  eye's  delight  1 


Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker. 


—  The  Academy. 


THE  COMING  OF  WAR. 

Gather  the  people,  for  the  battle  breaks: 
From  camping  grounds  above  the  valley, 
Gather  the  men  at  arms,  and  bid  them  rally; 

Because  the  morn,  the  battle,  wakes. 
High  throned  above  the  mountains  and  the  main, 
Triumphs  the  sun  !  far  down,  the  pasture  plain 

To  trampling  armor  shakes. 

This  was  the  meaning  of  those  plenteous  years, 
Those  unarmed  years  of  peace  unbroken: 
Flashing  war  crowns  them  !    Now  war'  s  trump 
hath  spoken 

Their  final  glory  in  our  ears. 
The  old  blood  of  our  pastoral  fathers  now 
Riots  about  our  heart,  and  through  our  brow: 

Their  sons  can  have  no  fears. 

This  was.  our  whispering  and  haunting  dream, 
When  cornlands  flourished,  red  and  golden; 
When  vines  hung  purple,  nor  could  be  withholden 

The  radiant  outburst  of  their  stream. 
Earth  cried  to  us,  that  all  her  labored  store 
Was  ours:  that  she  had  more  to  give,  and  more:- 

For  nothing,  did  we  deem? 


We  give  her  back  the  glory  of  this  hour. 

O  sun  and  earth  !    O  strength  and  beauty ! 

We  use  you  now,  we  thank  you  now:  our  duty 
We  stand  to  do,  mailed  in  your  power. 

A  little  people  of  a  favored  land, 

Helmed  with  the  blessing  of  the  morn  we  stand: 
Our  life  is  at  its  flower. 

Gather  the  people,  let  the  battle  break: 
An  hundred  peaceful  years  are  over. 
Now  march  each  man  to  battle,  as  a  lover: 

For  him,  whom  death  shall  overtake, 
Sleeping  upon  this  field,  about  his  gloom 
Voices  shall  pierce,  to  thrill  his  sacred  tomb, 

Of  pride  for  his  great  sake. 

With  melody  about  us;  heart  and  feet 
Responding  to  one  mighty  measure: 
Glad  with  the  splendor  of  a  sacred  pleasure; 

Swayed,  one  and  all,  as  wind  sways  wheat: 
Answering  the  sunlight  with  our  eyes  aglow, 
Serene,  and  proud,  and  passionate,  we  go 

Through  airs  of  morning  sweet. 

Let  no  man  dare  to  be  disheartened  now! 
We  challenge  death  beyond  denial: 
Against  the  host  of  death  we  make  our  trial: 

Lord  God  of  Hosts  !  do  thou, 
Who  gavest  us  the  fullness  of  thy  sun 
On  fields  of  peace,  perfect  war's  work  begun: 

Warriors  to  thee  we  bow. 

O  life-blood  of  rememberance!  Long  ago 
This  land  upheld  our  ancient  fathers: 
And  for  this  land,  their  land,   our  land,   now 
gathers 

One  fellowship  against  the  foe. 
The  spears  flash :  be  they  as  our  mothers'  eyes  ! 
The  trump  sounds:  hearken  to  our  fathers'  cries! 

March  we  to  battle  so. 

Lionel  Johnson. 

—From  "The  Second  Book  of  the  Rhymers'  C/ud." 


EUTHANASIA. 

(fin  de  siecle.) 

Yes,  this  rich  death  were  best: 

Lay  poison  on  thy  lips,  kiss  me  to  sleep, 
Or  on  the  siren  billow  of  thy  breast 

Bring  some  voluptuous  Lethe  for  life's  pain, 
Some  langurous  nepenthe  that  will  creep 

Drowsily  from  vein  to  vein; 
That  slowly,  drowsily,  will  steep 
Sense  after  sense,  till,  down  long  gulfs  of  rest 
Whirled  like  a  leaf,  I  sink  to  the  lone  deep. 
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It  shall  be  afternoon, 

And  roses,  roses  breathing  in  the  air ! 
Deliciously  the  splendor  of  deep  June, 

Tempered  through  amber  draperies,  round  us 
fall; 
And,  like  a  dream  of  Titian,  let  thy  hair, 

Bosom  and  arms  glow  all, 
Clouds  of  love's  sunset,  o'er  me  there: 
Kiss  that  last  kiss;  then  low  some  golden  tune 
Sing,  for  the  dirge  of  our  superb  despair. 

So  let  the  clock  tick  on, 

Measuring  the  soft  pulsations  of  Time's  wing, 
While  to  the  pulseless  ocean,  like  a  swan 
Abandoned  to  an  unrelenting  stream, 
Floating,  I  hear  thee  faint  and  fainter  sing; 

Till  death  athwart  my  dream 
Shall  glide,  robed  like  a  Magian  king, 
And  ease  with  poppies  of  oblivion 
This  heart,  the  scorpion  Life  no  more  may  sting. 
John  Todhunter. 
—From  "  The  Second  Book  of  the  Rhymers'  Club:' 


And,  where  the  heart  is  pure  and  strong, 
Christ  keeps  no  pleader  waiting  long. 
They  gain  the  victory 

Whose  cry 
Is  made  invincible  by  trust; 
Faith  and  Love  win  besause  they  must. 

M.  Farningham. 
—  The  London  Christian  World. 


THE  WOMAN'S  VICTORY. 

(O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith:  be  it  even  unto  thee  even  as 
thou  wilt.) 

She  would  not  take  His  Nay 

That  day. 
Her  soul  was  heavier  than  of  yore: 
Because  she  loved  she  could  implore 
Her  Lord  to  answer.    Why  delay 
When  He  could  chase  her  grief  away  ? 
She  knew  him.    Therefore  did  she  plead 
Her  pain  of  love,  her  bitter  need; 
And  though  his  words  were  hard  to  bear, 
Triumphant  hope  o'ercame  despair. 
She  put  aside  his  testing  scorn: 
"  *  Dogs  ? '     Even  dogs  are  not  forlorn, 
The  crumbs  are  theirs." 

Her  prayers 
Were  made  invincible  by  trust; 
Faith  and  Love  win  because  they  must. 

Some  women  take  no  Nay 

To-day. 
Their  hearts  are  sick  for  the  dire  pain 
Of  other  women's  children.     Gain 
Of  power  to  heal  and  bless  they  crave; 
A  passionate  desire  to  save 
Is  theirs.     "  Can  it  be  meet  to  give 
This  bread  to  women  ? "     "  But  they  live 
Who  live  for  others.    Give  us  life," 
They  pray,  and  in  th'  unequal  strife 
'Twixt  righteousness  and  wrong  they  plead 
Their  pain^of  love,  their  urgent  need; 


"  IF  THOU  WERT  TRUE  AS  THOU  ART 
FAIR." 

If  thou  wert  true  as  thou  art  fair, 
Love  should  for  thee  thy  burden  bear; 
No  service  would  his  heart  disdain, 
Or  deem  it  idle,  or  in  vain: 
But  fare  thee  well !    Too  fair  art  thou; 
So  fare  thee  well  forever  now. 

If  thou  wert  mine,  and  mine  alone, 

Then  shouldst  thou  reign  upon  love's  throne; 

But  other  hands  may  thine  caress, 

And  other  lips  those  lips  may  press, 

So  fare  thee  well !    Unfair  art  thou, — 

Go,  fare  thee  well  forever  now. 

If  thou,  a  goddess,  wert  divine, 
Should  all  men  worship  at  thy  shrine  ? 
Nay,  prithee,  think ! — is  there  not  one 
Who  from  thine  altar  would  pass  on, 
Crying,  "  Fare  thee  well !    Mere  fairy  thou, — 
Nay,  fare  thee  well  forever  now?" 

Yet  tell  me,  thou,  my  own,  my  queen, 

Art  true  as  thou  hast  ever  been, — 

And  I  thy  servant  still  shall  be; 

Nor  .doubting,  sing  this  song  to  thee 

Of  "  Fare  thee  well,"— but  "  Fair  art  thou," 

And  "With  me  fare  forever  now." 

Samuel  Waddinoton. 
-The  Athenceum. 


NOTES. 

Morison.  "At  'The  Brow.'"  July  the  4U1 
1796  Burns  was  taken,  by  medical  advice,  to 
"  Brow; "  but  on  the  18th  of  July  he  returned  to 
Dumfries,  to  die.  An  old  thorn-tree  in  the  garden 
of  the  little  inn  is  still  pointed  out  as  a  favorite 
resting-place  of  the  poet. 

Peacock.  "In  the  Moonlight."  Mazarin,  there 
is  but  little  doubt,  was  privately  married  to  Anne 
of  Austria  ;  indeed  her  daughter-in-law,  the  second 
wife  of  the  Due  d' Orleans,  speaks  of  it  as  a  fact. 

Martin.  "  Stand  United  "  is  The  Referee  prize 
patriotic  song. 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

ON  April  7th,  1770,  in  the  town  of  Cockermouth, 
on  the  borders  of  the  highlands  of  Cumber- 
land, William  Wordsworth  the  great  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  born.  He  was  a  son  of 
John  and  Anne  Cookson  Wordsworth.  In  1783 
John  Wordsworth  died,  leaving  William,  then  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  with  four  other  children. 
Dorothy,  an  only  sister,  became  the  life-long  com- 
panion of  the  poet  The  youngest  brother,  Chris- 
topher, was  Master  of  Trinity  and  chaplain  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  William's  education  was 
begun  in  a  dame's  school  in  Penrith  and  continued 
in  the  grammar  school  in  Hawkshead.  In  1787  he 
entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  like 
many  others  who  have  chosen  literature  for  a  life ' 
work  he  failed  to  obtain  any  marked  distinction  in 
the  university,  modestly  taking  his  degree  in  1791, 
passing  out  into  the  untried  world  of  active  life 
without  any  definite  plans  as  to  his  career.  In  1790 
Wordsworth  made  a  visit  to  France,  in  company 
with  a  college  friend;  and  when  he  left  college  in 
1791,  he  again  crossed  the  Channel  and  remained 
upon  the  continent  for  over  a  year;  when  the 
"Reign  of  Terror  "  caused  his  hasty  return  to  his 
native  land.  In  1793  he  published  "An  Evening 
Walk"  and  "Descriptive  Sketches."  The  effu- 
sions, at  that  time,  brought  him  very  little  public 
notice,  yet  he  gained  for  himself  what  was  more 
important,  the  appreciation  and  friendship  of  Sam- 
uel Taylor  Coleridge,  who  readily  recognized  the 
poetical  genius  in  the  work  and  knew  his  literary 
horizon  must  soon  enlarge.  The  poet  at  this  time 
was  without  an  aim  in  life  and  without  means  of 
subsistence,  living  alternately  with  one  or  another 
of  his  friends.  The  year  1795  he  was  left  a  legacy 
rfjCv00*  and  £100  realized  from  "  Lyrical  Ballads" 
financed  the  poet's  household  for  the  following 
seven  years.  In  1796  Wordsworth  settled  in  Race- 
down,  in  Dorset,  with  his  sister,  who  was  one  year 
younger  than  he,  and  determined  to  make  poetry 
the  supreme  effort  of  his  life.  In  1802  the  poet 
married  Mary  Hutchinson,  whom  he  first  met  in 


his  early  school  days  and  about  whom  he  wrote  the 
verses  "She  was  a  phantom  of  delight."  About 
this  time  and  while  living  in  Grasmere  the  poet  did 
the  best  work  of  his  life.  "The  Brothers," 
"  Michael,"  »  Ode  to  Duty,"  "  Character  of  the 
Happy  Warrior,"  "  Resolution  and  Independence, 
or  the  Leech  Gatherers,"  belong  to  this  period. 
In  1808  the  Wardswotfhs  removed  to  Allan  Bank, 
and  in  1813  to  Rydal  Mount,  where  the  poet  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  on  April  23rd, 
1850,  and  was  buried  in  Grasmere  churchyard. 
The  poet's  appointment  in  1813  to  the  office  of 
Distributor  of  Stamps  for  Westmoreland  and  his 
acceptance,  thirty  years  later,  on  the  death  of  his 
friend  Robert  Southey,  of  laureateship,  are  the 
main  events  of  his  more  public  life.  Wordsworth's 
poetry  has  probably  caused  more  discussion  than 
that  of  any  other  poet  of  the  century.  On  the 
merits  of  this  famous  writer  the  world  has  long  ago 
made  up  its  mind  and  Coleridge,  more  than  any 
other  man,  has  helped  the  world  to  truly  appreciate 
his  gifted  friend.  No  poet  ever  had  a  nobler  pur- 
pose in  his  work  than  Wordsworth.  He  was  a 
good  man  as  well  as  a  wise  one.  Those  who  read 
seriously  his  work  must  love  and  venerate  the 
memory  of  a  man  whose  purpose  was  so  pure  and 
whose  life  so  consistently  fulfilled  it.        I.  R.  W. 


LUCY  GRAY:   OR,  SOLITUDE. 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray: 
And  when  I  crossed  the  wild, 

I  chanced  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew; 

She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor, 
— The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 

Beside  a  human  door! 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play, 

The  hare  upon  the  green; 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 

Will  never  more  be  seen. 
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•'To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night — 

You  to  the  town  must  go; 
And  take  a  lantern,  child,  to  light 

Your  mother  through  the  snow." 

"That,  father,  will  I  gladly  do: 

'Tis  scarcely  afternoon — 
The  minster  clock  has  just  struck  two, 

And  yonder  is  the  moon!  " 

At  this  the  father  raised  his  hook, 

And  snapped  a  fagot-band; 
He  plied  his  work; — and  Lucy  took 

The  lantern  in  her  hand. 

Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe: 

With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow 

That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time: 

She  wandered  up  and  down; 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb 

But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 

Went  shouting  far  and  wide; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 

To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  daybreak  on  a  hill  they  stood 

That  overlooked  the  moor; 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 

A  furlong  from  their  door. 

They  wept — and,  turning  homeward,  cried 
11  In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet;  " 

— When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Then  downwards  from  the  steep  hill's  edge 
They  tracked  the  footmarks  small; 

And  through  the  broken  hawthorn  hedge, 
And  by  the  long  stone-wall 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed: 
The  marks  were  still  the  same; 

They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost; 
And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 

Those  footmarks,  one  by  one, 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank; 

And  further  there  were  none! 


— Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  day 

She  is  a  living  child; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 

Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along:, 

And  never  looks  behind; 
And  sings  a  solitary  song 

That  whistles  in  the  wind. 


WE  ARE  SEVEN. 

— A  simple  child, 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 

What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  girl: 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 

That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  Fustic,  woodland  air, 

And  she  was  wildly  clad: 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair; 

— Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

"Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maid, 

How  many  may  you  be  ? " 
"  How  many  ?    Seven  in  all,"  she  said, 

And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

"And  where  are  they  ?    I  pray  you  tell." 
She  answered,  "Seven  are  we: 

And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

"Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 

My  sister  and  my  brother; 
And,  in  the  church-yard  cottage,  I 

Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother." 

"  You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
Yet  ye  are  seven! — I  pray  you  tell, 

Sweet  maid,  how  this  may  be." 

Then  did  the  little  maid  reply, 
"  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we; 

Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 
Beneath  the  church-yard  tree." 

"  You  run  about,  my  little  maid, 

Your  limbs  they  are  alive; 
If  two  are  in  the  church-yard  laid, 

Then  ye  are  only  five." 
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"  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 

The  little  maid  replied, 
"Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's  door, 

And  they  are  side  by  side. 

"  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 

My  kerchief  there  I  hem; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit, 

And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

"  And  often  after  sunset,  sir, 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 

And  eat  my  supper  there. 

"  The  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane; 

In  bed  she  moaning  lay, 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain; 

And  then  she  went  away. 

"  So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid; 

And,  when  the  grass  was  dry, 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played, 

My  brother  John  and  I. 

"  And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 

And  I  could  run  and  slide, 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go, 

And  he  lies  by  her  side." 

"  How  many  are  you,  then  ?  "  said  I, 

"  If  they  two  are  in  heaven  ?  " 
Quick  was  the  little  maid's  reply, 

"O  master!  we  are  seven." 

"  But  they  are  dead;  these  two  are  dead! 

Their  spirits  are  in  heaven!  " 
'Twas  throwing  words  away;  for  still 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  will, 

And  said,  "  Nay,  we  are  seven!  " 


SHE  WAS  A  PHANTOM  QF  DELIGHT. 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair; 
Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too! 


Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin-liberty; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  teares,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eyes  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine: 
A  being  breathing  thoughful  breath, 
A  traveler  between  life  and  death; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 


COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE, 
SEPT.  3,  1802. 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 
This  city  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theaters,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky: 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air, 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendor,  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will, 
Dear  God!  the  very  houses  seem  asleep; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still! 


SCORN  NOT  THE  SONNET. 

Scorn  not  the  sonnet;  critic,  you  have  frowned, 
Mindless  of  its  just  honors;  with  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart;  the  melody 

Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound; 
With  it  Camoens  soothes  an  exile's  grief; 
The  sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 

His  visionary  brow:  a  glow-worm  lamp, 
It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  fairyland 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways;  and,  when  a  damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 

The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 

Soul-animating  strains— alas,  too  few! 
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LINES  WRITTEN  IN  EARLY  SPRING. 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes, 
While  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined, 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran; 

And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  green  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreathes; 

And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played, 
Their  thoughts  I  can  not  measure — 

But  the  least  motion  which  they  made, 
It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan, 

To  catch  the  breezy  air; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 

That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent, 

If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 

What  man  has  made  of  man  ? 


THE  WORLD  IS  TOO  MUCH  WITH  US. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us:  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers: 

Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon! 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 
It  moves  us  not— Great  God!  I'd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn: 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 


BOOKS. 


Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world;  and  books,  we 
know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good; 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and 
blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

—Personal  Talk. 


FLOWERS. 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart,  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  fears, 

Tcune  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 
— Intimations  of  Immortality. 

POETRY. 

Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares. — 

The  poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly  lays. 
—Personal  Talk. 

RAINBOW. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky: 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 
Or  let  me  die ! 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

— On  Childhood. 

GOODNESS. 

Oh,  sir !  the  good  die  first, 

And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer's  dust. 

Burn  to  the  socket. 

—  The  Excursion. 

MERCY. 

Sweet  Mercy  !  to  the  gates  of  Heaven 
This  Minstrel  lead,  his  sins  forgiven; 
The  rueful  conflict,  the  heart  riven 

With  vain  endeavor, 
And  memory  of  Earth's  bitter  leaven, 

Effaced  for  ever. 
—  Thoughts  Suggested  on  the  Banks  of  Nigh. 

SACRIFICE. 

Give  unto  me,  mac^e  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give; 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let  me  live  \ 

— Ode  to  Duty. 

FIDELITY. 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam; 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home. 

—  To  a  Skylark. 

WORTH. 

The  Gods  approve 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul. 

— Laodamia^ 
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ADOLPH  ROEDER. 

REV.  ADOLPH  ROEDER  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  March  1st,  1857,  of  German  par- 
ents. He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  New  Church 
(Swedenborgian)  April  25th,  1880.  He  has  resided 
for  a  number  of  years  in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  where  he 
manages  a  publishing  house  with  branch  offices  in 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  Buda-Pest.  Adolph  Roeder 
is  a  man  of  scholarly  achievements,  being  con- 
versant with  several  languages  and  translating 
them  with  ease.  He  has  contributed  to  numerous 
religious  and  secular  papers  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  His  writings  are  versatile  and  voluminous, 
comprising  religious,  economic  and  political  ques- 
tions, essays,  short  stories,  poems  and  translations. 
He  is  actively  engaged  in  the  journalism  of  Ger- 
many, France  and  India  and  contributes  regularly 
to  the  press  of  those  countries.  Among  his  larger 
published  works  are:  "The  Cities  of  the  World," 
"Handbook  of  Correspondences,"  "Sea  Pictures," 
"The  Marriage  Covenant,"  "With  the  Easter 
Lights  Upon  Us."  Of  his  juvenile  writings:  "  The 
Fountain  of  the  Desert,"  "The  Red  Stone," 
"Giant  Grand ame, "  and  "The  Scepter  of  Herod,' ' 
are  most  widely  known.  In  lighter  vein  he  has 
written  for  Judge,  Trulh  and  other  humorous 
papers.  His  pen  is  never  idle  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  impossible  to  give  a  comprehensive  estimate 
of  all  his  work.  He  is  also  a  gifted  musician, 
having  a  thorough  appreciation  of  good  music  and 
is  the  composer  of  several  songs  and  instrumental 
pieces,  a  number  of  which  have  become  quite 
popular.  So  it  would  seem  that  he  has  talents  of  a 
high  level,  as  become  a  poet  and  a  scholar. 

J.H. 


ID  LIVE  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  STORM. 

I  would  I  were  a  gnome,  a  sprite; 
I  would  ride  away  on  a  ray  of  light, 
And  I'd  live  in  the  heart  of  the  storm, 
I  would  live  in  the  heart  of  the  storm. 

I'd  ride  away  to  the  end  of  the  day, 
Where  the  shades  of  night  with  twilight  play, 
And  I'd  pierce  the  mists  with  the  lightning  blade, 
And  ride  the  wind  o'er  the  mountain  glade; 
And  kiss  the  clouds  in  the  evening  breeze, 
And  whisper  secrets  to  swaying  trees, 
And  Pd  live  in  the  heart  of  the  storm, 
I  would  live  in  the  heart  of  tha  stor  m. 


And  when  the  west  is  gold  and  red, 
And  the  night  is  born  and  day  is  dead, 
I'd  sleep  on  the  moonbeam  over  the  lake, 
Where  the  lilies  dream  on  the  edge  of  the  brake; 
And  when  the  fingers  of  dawn  touch  the  sky 
Pd  sweep  again  to  my  home  on  high, 
And  live  in  the  heart  of  the  storm. 


WINTER. 


The  day  is  asleep  in  a  twilight  dream, 

And  the  murmuring  brook  is  still: 
The  trees  are  bare  and  the  white  roofs  gleam 

From  under  the  snow-crowned  hill. 

So  still  is  the  earth  when  the  winter  lays 

Its  cold,  white  hand  on  the  mead; 
And  the  Frost-King  rides  through  the  silent  days 

On  invisible,  crystal  steed. 

But  under  the  ice  and  under  the  snow 
Sleeps  a  dream  and  a  hope  of  spring, 

When  the  trees  will  bud  and  the  waters  flow, 
And  the  thrush  and  the  robin  sing. 

Though  the  day  be  dark  and  the  winds  be  shrill, 

And  silent  the  cloud-decked  sky, 
Let  the  faithful  heart  hope  on  and  be  still, 

For  the  waiting  spring  is  nigh. 


A  SONG. 


Through    broken    reeds   murmurs   the    evening 

breeze, 
Unfinished  songs  the  wind  sings  in  the  trees, 
The  forest  dreams  a  tuneless  melody, 
The  brooklet  croons  in  wordless  harmony, 
And  broken  chords  of  unsung  music  fly, 
O'er  mead  and  heather,  mountain,  sea  and  sky. 

But  over  all,  framed  of  the  scattered  notes, 
The  perfect  anthem  of  Creation  floats; 
Each  fragment  and  each  broken  chord  a  part, 
Of  that  sweet  song  that  throbs  at  Nature's  heart, 
Of  that  sweet  song  at  Nature's  cradle  crooned, 
That  comes  a  dream,  unto  the  ear  attuned. 

So  over  all  the  world  of  hopes  and  fears, 

Half-uttered  sighs,  and  dreams  of  unshed  tears, 

Of  broken  hearts  that  sing  their  songs  of  pain, 

Of  silent  sorrow's  rhythmless  refrain; 

Of  vain  regrets,  of  hopes  all  unfulfilled, 

And  deathless  lives  in  death's  swift  silence  stilled. 
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There  floats  a  dream  of  endless  melody, 

The  angel-cadence  of  Eternity, 

For  murmurs  and  rejoicings  are  but  parts 

Of  God's  great  anthem  played  on  human  hearts; 

Each  heart  a  note,  a  note  of  joy  or  pain, 

God  is  the  song  and  man  is  its  refrain. 


HIS  GARMENT'S  HEM. 

Sick  with  many  diseases, 

The  blind  and  the  halt  and  the  lame, 
Thy  wandering  children  seek  Thee, 

They  call  on  Thy  Holy  Name. 

Sick  with  the  burden  of  sorrow, 

Blind  with  the  shadow  of  sin, 
Halt  and  lame  with  their  doubtings, 

Unclean  without  and  within. 

They  come  to  Thee,  Lord  and  Saviour, 

To  touch  Thy  garment's  hem, 
From  the  wealth  of  Thy  love  and  Thy  pity, 

Oh  Lord  have  mercy  on  them. 

Let  them  touch  but  the  hem  of  Thy  garment, 

The  literal  word  divine: 
And  into  their  blinded  spirit 

Eternal  truth  will  shine. 

And  unto  the  ear  that  heard  not, 
t  The  Voice  from  the  cloud  will  speak; 
And  rest  will  come  to  the  weary 
And  power  will  come  to  the  weak. 

Let  them  come  to  Thee,  Lord  and  Saviour, 
To  touch  but  Thy  garment's  hem; 

From  the  wealth  of  Thy  love  and  Thy  pity, 
Oh  Lord,  have  mercy  on  them. 


•   AFTER  EARTHS  LITTLE  DAY. 

After  life's  little  day  is  run, 
Beyond  death's  gate  the  setting  sun 
Frames  all  earth's  dreams  with  red  and  gold: 
Life's  little  fairy-tale  is  told. 

Then  bid  me  Master  mine  arise, 
And  touch  mine  hands,  and  touch  mine  eyes; 
And  give  them  strength  and  give  them  light, 
That  they  may  work  and  see  aright. 

Out  of  earth's  dreams  of  joy  and  pain 
To  weave  eternity's  refrain; 
Ail     in  its  harmonies  to  trace 
The  wonders  of  Thy  love  and  grace. 


VIRNA  WOODS. 

IT  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  sign  of  a  dawn  of 
literature  in  the  west,  that  as  fine  a  lyrical 
drama  as  "The  Amazons"  was  written  in  Cali- 
fornia. Surely  the  day  is  at  hand;  Miss  Woods  is 
one  of  its  clear  sounding  heralds.  Virna  Woods 
was  born  in  Wilmington,  Ohio.  Her  family  re- 
moved to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  where  she  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  and  normal  schools  of  that 
place.  She  has  now  resided  about  eleven  years  in 
Sacramento,  Cal.  She  is  the  daughter  of  John 
Brookins  Woods,  and  his  wife  Virginia  Alice 
Pidgeon.  Her  great-grandmother  on  her  mother's 
side  was  Rachel  Everett,  a  Quaker  preacher.  Her 
maternal  grandmother  was  a  first  cousin  of  Ex- 
President,  W.  H.  Harrison.  Miss  Woods  studied 
Greek  under  a  special  tutor  in  Zanesville,  and  has 
continued  to  be  a  zealous  student  of  the  languages, 
reading  now  with  ease,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Spanish  and  German.  Her  first  published  verse 
appeared  in  the  Chautanquan  eight  years  ago.  She 
has  since  contributed  to  the  leading  magazines. 
"The  Amazons,"  a  lyrical  drama,  was  published 
in  1891,  and  its  fine  literary  merit  was  recognized 
by  the  critics  both  in  the  east  and  west.  Its  argu- 
ment is  an  incident  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  the 
theme  is  the  passion  of  Achilles  and  Penthesilea. 
The  style  is  pure,  sweet  and  musical.  Miss 
Woods  has  an  autograph  letter  from  Wm.  Glad- 
stone dated  from  Ha  warden  Castle.  He  says  in 
praise  of  "The  Amazons:" — "I  admire  both  its 
poetic  force  and  its  Helenic  spirit."  Edmund  C. 
Steadman  also  commends  warmly  this  first  work  of 
the  western  girl.  Miss  Woods  is  yet  young;  her 
energy  is  phenomenal.  She  teaches  a  part  of  the 
day  in  the  Sacramento  public  schools,  is  a  syste- 
matic reader  in  the  libraries,  and  is  preparing  a 
book  of  narrative  poems  from  mystical  and  me- 
dieval literature.  Her  first  novel  was  "  A  Modern 
Magdalen,"  (Boston,  1894.)  The  object  of  the 
book  is  to  show  the  great  injustice  of  society 
towards  certain  women,  and  the  social  ostracism 
that  drives  many  unfortunate  women  of  really 
noble  qualities  to  a  life  of  helpless  degredation. 
The  sincerity  of  the  book  is  appealing.  "On 
Barbary  Coast,"  a  novel  dealing  with  industrial 
wrongs,  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

L.  H.  S. 


TWO  WAYS. 

Upon  a  summit  lone, 

An  isolated  height, 
Rising  from  fertile  plains, 

Dwells  a  Greek  anchorite; 
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His  simple  hut  of  stone 

Shields  him  from  winds  and  rains. 

For  only  winds  are  there, 
Only  the  rain  and  snow; 

Olive  and  lemon-trees 
Bloom  in  the  vales  below: 

Sometimes  a  timid  hare, 

Or  wandering  quail  he  sees. 

An  eagle  leaves  its  nest, 
Circling  with  pinions  wide; 

It  fears  him  not,  but  stays 
A  moment  by  his  side; 

The  star-lit  nights  bring  rest; 

Not  so  the  busy  days. 

Through  the  long  hours  he  kneels 
And  lifts  his  soul  in  prayer; 

Or  lights  the  candles,  dim, 
Phantasmal  in  the  air. 

His  brain  with  fasting  reels; 

The  earth  is  dark  to  him. 

But  to  his  lifted  eyes, 
The  gates  of  heaven  part; 

He  sees.the  light  within; 
The  strains  of  music  start 

Throbbing  from  liquid  skies; 

His  soul  is  cleansed  of  sin. 

But  lo!  another  goes 
Adown  the  city's  street; 

None  call  him  holy;  none 
Follow  his  restless  feet. 

No  "  Aves"  told;  none  knows 

The  deeds  of  kindness  done. 

And  yet  that  kindly  man, 
Responsive  to  the  needs 

Of  human  hearts  and  lives, 
Prays  best  witht  noble  deeds. 

Ithome  or  Matapan  ? 

For  loftier  heights  he  strives. 

No  heavenly  visions  pass 
Before  him,  and  the  gleams 

Of  far  celestial  light 
Illumine  not  his  dreams. 

And  yet  his  spirit  has 

A  hotter,  deeper  sight 

For  him  the  fruitful  fields 
Are  beautiful  with  bloom; 

The  purple  mountains  rise 
Lovely  in  twilight  gloom. 


Treasures  all  Nature  yields 
To  his  far-seeing  eyes. 

And  through  all  forms  that  fade 
He  sees  the  Eternal  stand; 

He  feels  the  perfect  light 
That  rains  upon  the  land. 

His  soul  is  unafraid, 

Wrapped  in  the  Infinite. 


THE  BRIDAL. 

Faint  shores  with  gems  of  pearl  and  opal  strewn, 
And  waters  touched  with  flush  of  amber  light, 
A  noiselesss  waving  of  the  wings  of  night, 
And  ghostly  rising  of  a  phantom  moon; 
A  pulseless  silence  in  the  air,  but  soon 
Murmurs  of  waves  and  sobbing,  tremulous  flight 
Of  lonely  winds  and  trail  of  mystic  white, 
Glinting  upon  the  sea  at  midnight's  noon. 

A  dainty  shallop  drifts  upon  the  tide, 
Where  Life,  a  wreath  of  roses  on  her  head, 
Glides,  half  afraid,  with  timorous  arms  outspread; 
While  glimmers  up  from  depths  where  shadows 

hide, 
The  bark  of  Death,  who  comes  to  clasp  his  bride 
In  the  dim,  silent  sea,  their  marriage-bed. 


PENTHESILEA. 

Ay,  women's  hearts  do  hunger  after  love, 
As  flowers  that  lift  their  thirsty  faces  up 
To  feel  the  dew;  and  yet,  melhinks,  oft-times, 
There  is  a  hunger  of  the  soul  that  strives 
After  great  deeds;  why  would  ye  bar  the  way, 
Pinion  the  mighty  spirit  if  it  be, 
Perchance,  enfolded  in  a  woman's  form  ? 
Do  we  not  long  for  food  and  drink  as  ye, 
Welcome  the  sea-wind  blown  across  the  plain, 
Rejoice  with  light  of  day,  and  feel  the  blood 
Leap  to  behold  the  grandeur  of  the  storm  ? 
Are  we  not  subject  unto  birth  and  death, 
Weary  with  labor,  spent  with  fruitless  pain; 
Know  we  not  pity  and  anger,  grief  and  love, 
Even  as  ye  ?  why  should  we  then  alone, 
Unsatisfied,  dwell  thus  apart  and  seek 
Love  to  appease  all  hunger  ?  why  not  fill 
Our  life  with  many  and  illustrous  deeds, 
Making  our  spirits  mates  for  those  we  love  ? 
True  marriage  is  community  of  soul, 
Thought,  feeling,  passion;  perfect  harmony; 
And  strains  responsive  to  the  skillful  touch 
Of  love,  blend  in  celestial  melody, 
Two  separate  chords  united  in  a  sound. 

—  The  Amazons, 
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HARRIET  ADAMS  SAWYER. 

HARRIET  ADAMS  HAYES  was  born  in  Lew- 
iston,  Maine,  where  she  resided  until  1859, 
when  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Melville  Sawyer,  of 
Portland,  Maine.  They  settled  at  once  in  St.  Louis, 
where  they  have  resided  ever  since.  Mrs.  Sawyer 
began  to  lay  the  foundation  for  her  future  literary 
career  when  quite  young,  but  has  devoted  attention 
more  especially  to  poetry  of  late  years,  her  poems 
having  appeared  in  many  periodicals.  She  has  edited 
the  children's  page  in  two  western  magizines,  and  is 
vice  president  for  Missouri  of  the  Western  Associ- 
ation of  Writers.  She  has  published  two  volumes 
which  have  been  received  with  most  favorable 
notice:  "The  Song  of  the  Christian  illustrated 
poem,  and  "  Asheville,  or  the  Sky-Land,' '  which  is 
a  poem  in  prose.  She  has  about  ready  for  publica- 
tion a  book  of  rhymes  and  stories  for  children,  also 
a  poem  entitled  "The  Advent  of  the  Angel,"  which 
will  probably  appear  in  illustrated  form.  She  is 
especially  happy  in  her  work  for  children  and  is  the 
inventor  of  the  Sawyer  Sunday  Blocks  and  Cards, 
which  tell,  by  mean  of  pleasing  verse  and  illustra- 
tion, the  story  of  Joseph.  Some  of  Mrs.  Sawyer's 
best  work  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  but  of  her 
published  poems,  two  of  the  most  admired  and 
widely  copied  were  those  upon  the  deaths  of  Phillips 
Brooks  and  the  poet  Whittier.  Mrs.  Sawyer  does 
not  confine  her  attention  to  literary  work  ajone, 
however,  but  holds  important  offices  in  many  or- 
ganizations whose  object  is  intellectual  and  spiritual 
advancement.  She  is  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Auxiliary  of  the  American  Mc  All  Association.  She 
has  two  children:  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  latter 
has  won  for  herself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
musician  and  composer  of  rare  ability.  Mrs.  Saw- 
yer in  her  writing,  and  in  her  conversation,  too, 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  always  choosing  "  the  right 
word,"  which  often  so  tantalizingly  eludes  the 
search.  T.  S.  D. 


FAITH'S  TRIUMPH. 

True — the  ground  is  only  broken 
Into  furrows  deep  and  long; 

Yet — by  faith  I  hear  the  music 
Of  the  happy  harvest  song. 

True — the  buds  are  only  peeping 
From  the  leafless  branches  bare; 

Yet— by  faith— I  taste  the  fruitage, 
And  the  autumn  glories  share. 

True— my  ship  is  only  sailing 
Onward  bound  across  the  sea; 


Yet — by  faith,  the  song  of  welcome 
On  returning  comes  to  me. 

True — the  darkness  only  deepens, 

But,  it  tells  of  coming  day; 
So — I'll  sing,  while  in  the  shadows 

Of  the  noontide's  glorious  ray. 

Then,  my  soul,  'though  darkness  shroud  thee, 
Know  thy  day  is  drawing  nigh — 

Though  He  tarry  in  his  coming, 
Know  thy  prayer  is  heard  on  high. 

Keep  on  sowing,  doing,  praying — 

And,  in  His  time  thou  shalt  find 
Sheaves  all  golden  He  will  give  thee 

For  thy  happy  hand  to  bind. 


THE  STAR  OP  BETHLEHEM. 

O,  holy  Star,  down  through  the  darkness  gleaming 
On  sheperds  watching  o'er  their  flocks  by  night, 

Tell  them  thy  gentle  radiance  softly  streaming 
Shall  fill  the  saddened  earth  with  peace  and  light 

O,  tell  them  that  new-born,  that  heavenly  Stranger, 
By  Virgin-Mother  watched  in  wondering  love- 
That    beauteous     Babe,    lying    in    Bethlehem's 
manger — 
%Is  Israel's  Shepherd,  promised  from  above. 

Fear  not,  O  wondering  sheperds  1  hear  the  singing 
Borne  on  the  night  wind  by  the  angel's  voice; 

In  rapturous  strains  the  joyful  tidings  bringing, 
The  Christ  is  born  !    Let  Heaven  and  earth  re- 
joice ! 

O,  light  ineffable !    O,  music  swelling ! 

Angelic  choristers  their  voices  raise— 
"Glory  to  God  on  high,"  their  rapture  telling, 

"Peace  and  good- will  toward  men,"  their  song 
of  praise. 


I 


THE  SONG  OF  PEACE. 

REVERENTLY   INSCRIBED  TO  J.   G.   WHITTIER. 

Long  ages  past  there  rolled  an  angel's  song 
Down  from  the  skies  o'er  Bethlehem's  plains  along, 
No  sweeter  words  e'er  fell  on  mortal  ear 
Than  these,  distilling  love,  disarming  fear; 
"  Glory  to  God,  peace,  and  good  will  to  men." 
Blest  song,  as  sweet,  as  tender,  now  as  then. 
He  who  attuned  th'  angelic  choir  to  raise 
Such  song,  ordained  it  one  of  endless  praise. 
Not  now  may  shepherds  on  Judea's  plain 
See  angels  bright,  nor  hear  their  notes  again, 
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ONLY  A  TEAR. 

Only  a  tear  with  its  tremulous  motion, 

Forcing  its  pathway  alone  down  the  cheek; 
Tell  roe,  thou  messenger  of  tenderest  mystery, 

Of  sorrow, or  joy,  would'st  thine  eloquence  speak? 
Something  has  touched  the  deep  spring  of  emotion — 

Was  it  some  ecstasy,  or  was  it  a  fear  ? 
Strange  though  it  seemeth,  the  language  of  either, 

Alike,  is  expressed  by  a  soft  falling  tear. 

0,  pearl  of  pure  water,  so  often  unheeded, 

Costlier  far  than  a  gem  kings  may  wear! 
Though  glistening  on  eyelid  of  lowliest  penitent, 

Earth's  wealth  can  not  can  eel,  nor  purchase  a  tear. 
When  I  have  passed  from  the  vale  that  is  tearful, 

Speak  not  of  good  deeds — of  errors  forbear — 
Rear  me  no  monument  grand  and  imposing, 

Lovingly—tenderly — offer  a  tear. 


But  ne'er  the  song  has  ceased;  its  music  rings 

Where'er  the  Child  of  Heaven  of  Home- land  sings, 

Incarnate  made  by  life  of  living  word. 

And  still  is  in  the  "  old,  old  story  "  heard. 

0  ye  who  dare  to  call  that  iron  rod 

With  which  man  tortures  man  the  hand  of  God, 

How  could  ye  this  sad  truth  more  plainly  prove, 

As  yet  ye  have  not  learned  that  God  is  Love  ? 

Ye  who  would  lead  to  Him  through  bitter  word.         \ 

Prove  that  the  * '  song  of  peace  "  ye  have  not  heard.    I 

As  metals  pure  speak  plainly  by  their  ring, 

So  tell  ye,  mortals,  by  the  song  ye  sing, 

What  is  your  country,  whence  ye  learned  your  speech 

And  whence  the  lessons  ye  are  fain  to  teach. 

As  in  some  old  catherdral,  when  the  choir 

Shall  all,  save  one  full  voice,  from  song  retire, 

And  waiting  singers  with  the  multitude, 

Entranced  hear  harmonious  interlude. 

Hymned  by  some  voice  so  sweet,  so  full,  so  rare, 

It  seemeth  heavenly  cadences  to  bear 

To  mortal  ears, — so  came  a  voice  to  earth, 

Telling,  by  song  it  sang,  its  heavenly  birth; — 

Prophetic  poet,  in  whose  voice  we  hear 

That  song  distilling  love,  disarming  fear, 

Its  spirit  caught  from  the  angelic  chime, 

Vibrating  M  through  the  corridors  of  time," 

With  voice  against  all  wrong,  and  for  all  right, 

Shaming  oppression,  dignifying  might. 

The  singer  waits  "  the  boat  with  muffled  oar  " 

To  bear  him  hence  to  his  own  native  shore, 

To  join  the  "  choir  invisable."    The  song 

A  grateful  world- voiced  chorus  shall  prolong; 

Like  benediction  o'er  the  earth  'twill  rest, 

And  in  it  all  the  sons  of  earth  be  blest, 

Till  time  shall  cease, — and  then  shall  sweetly  blend 

In  that  loud  hallelujah  without  end. 


ELIZABETH  H.  J.  CLEAVELAND. 

ELIZABETH  H.  J.  CLEAVELAND,  who  is 
now  residing  in  her  native  city,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  is  a  daughter  of  the  eminent  portrait 
painter,  Nathaniel  Jocelyn,  who  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Com- 
pany, and  who  died  in  New  Haven  in  1*81.  As  a 
pupil  in  well-known  private  schools  in  the  "  City  of 
Elms,"  where  she  received  her  early  training,  she 
excelled  in  her  studies,  and  her  earliest  efforts  in 
English  composition  gave  promise  of  the  talent 
which  developed  with  maturity.  In  1S52  Miss 
Jocelyn  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  James  B.  Cleave- 
land,  a  New  England  Congregational  clergyman, 
with  whom  she  had  become  acquainted  during  his 
temporary  residence  in  New  Haven  while  he  was 
pursuing  his  collegiate  and  seminary  courses  in 
Yale.  Her  husband,  after  faithful  service  with 
parishes  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  moved 
his  family  back  to  New  Haven  in  1888  where  Mrs. 
Cleaveland  has  continued  to  reside  since  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1889.  Best  known  among 
her  poems  is  "No  Sects  in  Heaven."  This 
poem,  so  familiar  all  over  the  English-speaking 
world,  has  immortalized  her  name,  its  popularity 
being  due  both  to  its  rare  poetic  merit  and  to  the 
breadth  of  Christian  charity  which  it  breathes.  A 
volume  of  Mrs.  Cleaveland's  choicest  productions 
was  published  in  1868,  among  which  more  specially 
deserving  of  mention  are  "  Daybreak  "  (or  lines  on 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning),  "  Shib- 
boleth" and  "The  Hidden  Path."  Many  verses 
from  Mrs.  Cleveland's  pen  have  appeared  in  the 
Congregationalist  and  other  religious  newspapers. 
Her  poetic  style  is  easy  and  graceful,  many  of  her 
poems  giving  evidence  of  a  lively  and  delicajte  per- 
ception of  and  sympathy  with  the  grand  and  beauti- 
ful in  nature  and  a  feeling  heart  and  religious  trust 
for  those  smitten  by  affliction.  In  1885  she  wrote 
the  graduating  class  hymn  by  request  of  the  Class 
of  1885  of  Wesleyan  Academy  of  VVilbraham,  Mass. 
In  1884  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  she  was  elected 
class  poet  of  the  Chautauqua  Class  of  1886,  of 
which  class  she  was  a  member,  and  the  class  hymn 
composed  by  her,  is  published  in  the  collection  of 
"C.  L.  S.  C.  Songs"  used  at  the  Chautauqua  As- 
semblies. Rarely,  however,  does  she  write  "to 
order,"  her  productions  being  rather  the  creations 
of  sudden  inspirations.  Mrs.  Cleaveland  seldom 
mentions  her  literary  efforts  so  that  not  infrequently 
it  occurs  that  someone  who  knows  her  well  and  to 
whom  also  "  No  Sects  in  Heaven  "  is  as  familiar  as 
Longfellows  "Evangeline"  is  surprised  to  learn 
that  its  author  is  an  intimate  friend.    Mrs.  Cleave- 
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land  has  had  four  children,  three  sons  and  a  daugh-  ; 

ter,  one  son  dying  in  infancy  and  another  son  in  | 

early'manhood.     One  son  and  a  married  daughter  ] 
are  living.                                                        P.  D. 


ON  THE  SHORE. 

Blue  sea,  creeping  up  the  shore, 

Like  a  lover  greeting 
Timidly  the  maiden  land, 

And  as  quick  retreating. 

Sad  sea,  sighing  on  the  shore, 

Like  that  lover  grieving, 
As  he  gives  a  last  caress, 

To  the  land  he's  leaving. 

Glad  sea,  bounding  up  the  shore, 
Like  a  bridegroom  bringing 

Jewels  for  the  lovely  land, 
Jewels  o'er  her  flinging. 

Telling  in  her  happy  ear 
"Love,  I  love  thee  only, 

Let  me  clasp  thee,  waiting  one, 
Ere  I  leave  thee  lonely; 

11  Green  as  thine,  no  other  shore 

Out  beyond  the  billow, 
Not  like  thine,  its  crimson  sand, 

Here  shall  be  my  pillow." 

Brave  sea,  rushing  up  the  shore, 
Like  a  warrior  throwing, 

Wild  his  arms  around  his  bride, 
Whispering,  "Love,  I'm  going." 

Loud  sea,  sounding  on  the  shore, 
Mad  with  love's  commotion, 

Now  I  hear  his  footsteps  go, 
Far  out  on  the  ocean. 

Thus  I've  seen  thee,  fickle  sea, 

Bold  advances  making, 
And  the  broken-hearted  land 

Thy  caressess  taking. 

And  I've  seen  the  weary  land 
Throw  thee  back  with  scorning, 

Casting  off  at  set  of  day 
What  she  loved  at  dawning. 

Fickle  sea,  and  fickle  land, 
For  each  other  yearning, 

Ever  parting  on  the  strand, 
Ever  still  returning. 


THE  HIDDEN  PATH;  OR  THE  ATLANTIC 
CABLE. 

No  vulture's  eye  hath  seen  the  path, 

Nor  lion  passed  it  by, 

Far  down  the  deep 

Where  dead  men  sleep 

And  where  the  prophet's  eye 

Looked  through  the  veil  of  coming  years, 

And  traced  its  narrow  track, 

And  saw  the  light 

So  swift  and  bright 

Go  forward  and  go  back 

Along  the  line,  the  quivering  line, 

Where  erst  no  path  could  be, 

That  men  have  made 

And  daring  laid 

Across  the  pathless  sea. 

There  goes  a  steed 

With  lightning  speed 

Nor  will  his  rider  stay, 

No  rein  hath  he 

Who  fearlessly 

Says  to  the  deep — make  way. 

With  tireless  feet 

The  courser  fleet 

Goes  down  the  rolling  main, 

But  to  our  shore 

He  evermore 

Comes  rushing  back  again; 

Glad  tidings  bearing  near  and  far, 

The  sea  hath  passed  away, 

And  hand  to  hand 

The  nations  stand 

One  brotherhood  to-day. 


TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 

Wake  up!  wake  up!  O  violet, 

Open  your  sleepy  eye, 
'Tis  thus  the  sweet  arbutus  sings, 

As  she  goes  trailing  by. 

When  first  the  bluebird's  note  we  hear 

Or  see  its  azure  wing, 
She  holdeth  up  her  beauteous  cup— 

The  first  flower  of  the  spring. 

Sweet  scents  of  woodland  come  to  me* 
From  out  each  blossom  fair, 

That  drew  its  wondrous  dewy  breath 
Within  a  woodland  air. 

Where  ope  its  petals,  pearly  pink, 
Only  the  wild- wood  knows; 

Will  some  kind  fairy  tell  me  where 
The  sweet  arbutus  grows  ? 
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SIR  THOMAS  WYATT. 

SIR  THOMAS  WYATT,  was  born  in  Allington  . 
castle  in  1503.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age 
he  was  entered  in  the  St.  John's  College, Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  B.  A.  degree  in  1518,  and  in  1522, 
his  master's  degree.  Probably  after  he  left  Cam-  j 
bridge  he  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  age.  About  the  year  1520,  he  married  | 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  Thomas  Brooke,  Lord 
Cobham,  and  was  introduced  in  court  under  most 
favorable  auspices,  his  father  obtaining  for  him  ap- 
pointments suited  to  his  talents  and  age.  In  per- 
son he  was  remarkably  handsome  with  penetrating 
eye,  fine  features,  and  a  mouth  of  singular  sweet- 
ness. He  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms;  sung  well, 
and  played  upon  the  lute;  spoke  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  with  fluency.  He  was  made  a  gentle- 
man of  King  Henry  vin's  bed  chamber;  was 
knighted  in  1537,  and  went  as  ambassador  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  v,  in  Spain.  In  the  winter  1540- 
41  he  was  in  the  Tower,  charged  with  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Cardinal  Pole,  but  was  acquit- 
ted. On  his  return  to  England  he  attached  himself 
to  the  Court,  and  was  taken  into  Royal  favor. 
VVyatt's  poetical  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  is  well 
known.  The  similarity  of  tasts  may  very  naturally 
have  rendered  his  society  agreeable  to  her.  It  was 
perhaps  only  a  platonic  affection,  flattering  to  Wyatt, 
as  the  King  himself  was  also  an  admirer  of  the  fair 
and  notorious  beauty.  On  June  1,  1533,  Wyatt  was 
present  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  in 
Westminster  Hall,  where  he  officiated  for  his  father, 
as  chief  ewerer,  and  claimed  the  office  of  pouring 
scented  water  on  the  queen's  hands.  In  a  peaceful 
happy  manner  Wyatt  passed  the  winter  of  1541,  and 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1542;  during  this  period 
he  composed  the  "  Seven  penitential  psalms.0  In 
the  autumn  of  1542  the  king  commanded  Wyatt  to 
meet  his  party  at  Falmouth  and  conduct  them  to 
London;  but  the  execution  of  this  command  cost 
him  his  life.  The  weather  was  extremly  unfavor- 
able for  traveling  and  having  over- heated  himself  by 
hisjourney  he  was  stricken  with  a  fever  in  Sherborne. 
Horsey,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  hastened  to  his 
aid  but  his  kindness  was  unavailing.  After  lingering 
a  few  days  he  died  on  the  10th  or  nth  of  October, 
1542,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  Horsey  performed  the 
last  offices  of  friendship,  by  closing  the  poet's  eyes 
and  attending  his  remains  to  their  final  resting-place, 
in  the  family  vault  of  the  Horsey  family,  in  the  great 
Church  of  Sherborne,  but  no  inscription  marks  the 
spot  where  he  was  interred.  Few  men  ever  enjoyed 
a  more  unblemished  reputation,  or  died  more  deep- 
ly regretted  than  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.    He  possessed 


the  advantage  of  being  appreciated  by  those  whose 
praise  is  fame.  His  poems  attest  his  abilities,  and 
are  free  from  inpurity  of  thought  or  expression. 
His  nature  was  lofty,  his  Character  noble.  One  of 
his  common  sayings  was:  "  Let  my  friends  bring 
me  into  Court,  but  let  my  merit  keep  me  there.' * 
He  left  a  widow  and  an  only  son  who  had  been  mar- 
ried at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  The  record  of  such 
a  life  as  that  of  Wyatt  is  a  pleasure  to  review  con- 
spicuous as  it  is  in  majestic  thought  and  cleaver 
achivement.  H.  A.  K. 


HE  REJOICETH  THAT  HE  HAD  BROKEN 
THE  SNARES  OF  LOVE. 

Tangled  I  was  in  Love's  snare, 
Oppressed  with  pain,  torment  with  care; 
Of  grief  right  sure,  of  joy  full  bare, 
Clean  in  despair  by  cruelty; 
But  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  full  well  is  me, 
For  I  am  now  at  liberty. 

The  woful  days  so  full  of  pain. 
The  weary  night  all  spent  in  vain, 
The  labor  lost  for  so  small  gain, 
To  write  them  all  it  will  not  be, 
But  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  full  well  is  me, 
For  I  am  now  at  liberty. 

Everything  that  fair  doth  shew, 
When  proof  is  made  it  proveth  not  so; 
But  turneth  mirth  to  bitter  woe, 
Which  in  this  case  full  well  I  see; 
But  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  full  well  is  me, 
For  I  am  now  at  liberty. 

Too  great  desire  was  my  guide, 
And  wanton  will  went  by  my  side, 
Hope  ruled  still  and  made  me  bide, 
Of  Love's  craft  the  extremity. 
But  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  full  well  is  me, 
For  I  am  now  at  liberty. 
With  feigned  words,  which  were  but  wind> 
To  long  delays  I  was  assigned; 
Her  wily  looks  my  wits  did  blind; 
Thus  as  she  would  I  did  agree. 
But  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  full  well  is  me, 
For  I  am  now  at  liberty. 

Was  never  bird  tangled  in  lime 
That  brake  away  in  better  time 
Than  I,  that  rotten  boughs  did  climb, 
And  had  no  hurt  but  scaped  free. 
Now  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  full  well  is  me, 
For  I  am  now  at  liberty. 
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HE  COMPLAINETH  TO  HIS  HEART. 

That  having  once  recovered  his  freedom  he  had  again  become 
thrall  4o  love. 

Ah  !  my  heart,  what  aileth  thee? 
To  set  so  light  my  liberty ! 
Making  me  bond  when  I  was  free: 
Ah  !  my  heart,  what  aileth  thee  ? 

When  thou  were  rid  from  all  distress, 
Void  of  all  pain  and  pensivness, 
To  choose  again  a  new  mistress; 
Ah  !  my  heart,  what  aileth  thee  ? 

When  thou  were  well  thou  could  not  hold: 
To  turn  again,  that  were  too  bold; 
Thus  to  renew  my  sorrows  old, 

Ah  !  my  heart,  what  aileth  thee  ? 

Thou  know'st  full  well  that  but  of  late, 
I  was  turned  out  of  Love's  gate: 
And  now  to  guide  me  to  this  mate ! 
Ah  !  my  heart,  what  aileth  thee? 

I  hoped  full  well  all  had  been  done; 
But  now  my  hope  is  ta'en  and  won; 
To  my  torment  to  yield  so  soon, 

Ah  !  my  heart,  what  aileth  thee  ? 


A  RENOUNCING  OF  LOVE. 

Farewell,  Love,  and  all  thy  laws  forever, 
Thy  baited  hooks  shall  tangle  me  no  more: 
Senec,  and  Plato,  call  me  from  thy  lore, 

To  perfect  wealth,  my  wit  for  to  endeavor; 

In  blind  error  when  I  did  persever, 
Thy  sharp  repulse,  that  pricketh  aye  so  sore, 
Taught  me  in  trifles  that  I  set  no  store; 

But  scaped  forth  thence,  since,  liberty  is  lever 

Therefore,  farewell !  go  trouble  younger  hearts, 
And  in  me  claim  no  more  authority: 
With  idle  youth  go  use  thy  property, 

And  thereon  spend  thy  many  brittle  darts: 
For,  hitherto  though  I  have  lost  my  time, 
Me  list  no  longer  rotten  boughs  to  clime. 


OF  DISSEMBLING  WORDS. 

Throughout  the  world  if  it  were  sought, 
Fair  words  enough  a  man  shall  find; 

They  be  good  cheap,  they  cost  right  nought, 
Their  substance  is  but  only  wind; 

But  well  to  say  and  so  to  mean, 

That  sweet  accord  is  seldom  seen. 


THAT  PLEASURE  IS  MIXED  WITH  EVERY 
PAIN. 

Venemous  thorns  that  are  sharp  and  keen, 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full,  fresh  and  fair  of  hue: 

Poison  is  also  put  up  in  medicine, 
And  unto  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew: 

The  fire  that  all  things  eke  consumeth  clean 
May  hurt  and  heal:  then  if  that  this  be  true, 

I  trust  sometime  my  harm  may  be  my  health, 

Since  every  woe  is  joined  with  some  wealth. . 


-)(- 


MARIETTA  STANLEY  CASE. 

MRS.  MARIETTA  STANLEY  CASE  was 
born  in  Thompson,  Conn.,  August  22,  1845. 
The  Stanleys  are  of  Norman  descent.  Matthew 
Stanley,  the  paternal  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Case,  came 
to  this  country  in  1646  and  settled  in  Massachusetts. 
Her  father,  Rev.  E.  S.  Stanley  is  a  retired  Method- 
ist clergyman  of  the  New  England  Southern  Con- 
ference. Her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Laura 
Carpenter,  and  through  the  service  of  her  mother's 
grandfather  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  Mrs.  Case  is 
a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  has  recently  been  appointed  regent 
for  Manchester.  As  a  school  girl  Miss  Stanley 
wrote  short  poems  for  various  papers,  and  wrote 
the  commencement  poem  for  the  graduating  exer- 
cises at  East  Greenwich  Academy,  R.  I.,  in  1866. 
She  also  wrote  a  poem,  "The  Waning  Century," 
for  grand  reunion  of  alumni  of  the  same  school  in 
1890.  In  June,  1868,  she  became  the  wife  of  A. 
Willard  Case,  a  paper  manufacturer  of  South 
Manchester,  Conn.,  where  they  have  since  resided. 
Mrs.  Case  was  graduated  at  Chautauqua  in  the 
class  of  1888.  and  wrote  a  poem  for  the  class,  "The 
Plymouth  Rock."  She  has  written  poems  for 
important  religious  and  temperance  papers,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  issued  in  booklet  form. 
By  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of 
Connecticut,  five  of  her  brochures  were  sent  to  the 
World's  Fair  for  that  library.  Among  her  latest 
and  best  is  "Amor  Patriae,"  dedicated  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Mrs. 
Case  has  three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son, 
the  older,  daughter,  a  graduate  of  the  N.  E.  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  now  married  and  living  in 
Boston.  The  other  daughter,  a  graduate  of  Lasell 
Seminary,  is  at  home,  and  the  son  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  business  life. 

W.  W. 
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NOT  NOW,  BUT  HEREAFTER. 

"Wherefore,  Lord,  hast  Thou  dealt  thus  with  us?" 
"What  I  do  Thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter." 

Why  one  who,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 

Gave  promise  bright  of  useful  years 
In  valiant  service  for  Thy  truth; 

And  when  such  need  of  him  appears, 
Whose  voice  was  heard  in  prayer  and  praise, 

In  witnessing  of  love  for  Thee; 
Who  honored  Thee  in  all  his  ways, 

And  sought  Thy  faithful  child  to  be, 

Should  from  our  midst  be  called  away — 

Away  from  church,  from  friends,  from  home, 
While  earnest  hearts  with  hope  did  pray 

That  Thou  wouldst  stay  the  summons,  "Come," 
We  know  not  how,  nor  can  we  know, 

Nor  solve  this  saddest  mystery, 
Until  beyond  the  veil  we  go, 

Which  comes  between  our  lives  and  Thee. 

We  only  know  we  wait  in  vain 

To  hear  his  step,  his  welcome  voice, 
And  long  to  greet  that  form  again 

Whose  coming  made  our  hearts  rejoice; 
But  while  his  name  we  oft  repeat, 

And  strew  with  flowers  the  new-made  grave, 
No  voice  responds  our  call  to  meet, 

No  answer  which  our  spirits  crave. 

Thus  weary  days  and  weeks  pass  on, 

And  yet  will  lengthen  into  years, 
And  soon  with  life  we  shall  be  done, 

Forever  done  with  grief  and  tears; 
Then  we  may  truly,  fully  know 

What  all  these  earthly  trials  mean 
In  that  hereafter,  where  no  flow 

Of  sorrow's  tears  is  ever  seen. 

Yet  to  our  burdened,  wounded  hearts, 

There  comes  at  times  a  sweet  relief, 
Which  consolation  true  imparts, 

And  mingles  praises  with  our  grief. 
We  praise  Thee  for  his  life  so  pure, 

The  joy  and  comfort  which  he  gave, 
That  he  had  found  Thy  promise  sure, 

And  .proved  Thy  gracious  power  to  save. 

And  so  we  sorrow,  not  as  those 

Who  have  no  hope;  but  with  our  pain, 
We  know  that  what  from  earth  we  lose 

We  now  in  heaven  a  treasure  gain. 
Then  may  we  ever  constant  prove 

In  all  our  walks  and  ways  to  Thee, 
That  we  may  spend  with  him  we  love, 

And  Thee,  a  blest  eternity! 


WHITE  DAY  LILIES. 

After  the  summer's  heat  and  dazzling  glare, 
A  peaceful,  mellowed  radiance  fills  the  air 

In  first  October  days; 
Then  from  their  bed  of  pale  green  leaves  spring  up 
Fair  lilies,  and  each  perfume-laden  cup 

Breathes  forth  its  Maker's  praise. 

So  frail;  and  yet  these  waxen  blossoms  teach 
Deep  lessons  which  the  thoughtful  heart  may  reach, 

And  bless  its  onward  way; 
Lessons  of  purity,  and  fragrant  life 
To  bless  and  cheer  the  world,  with  sin  so  rife, 

Though  brief  may  be  its  day. 

Consider  then  the  lilies,  for  they  come 

From  early  spring  to  autumn  with  their  bloom 

To  bid  vain-glory  cease; 
Reminding  all  what  Christ  has  taught,  to  see 
That  with  their  strife  for  glory,  none  can  be 

Arrayed  like  one  of  these. 


AMOR  PATRI£. 

EXTRACT. 
****** 

Liberty  is  not  a  freedom  to  destroy  another's  good, 

Nor  to  mar  the  institutions  of  an  equal  brother- 
hood; 

But  a  right  to  earnest  labor,  and  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, 

In  the  paths  of  self-improvement,  and  humanity  to 
bless 

Seeking  for  the  ways  of  wisdom,  all  whose  ways 
are  pleasantness. 

With  these  motives  to  our  living,  countless  bless- 
ings are  our  meed, 

For  no  good  will  be  withhold  en  from  a  life  with 
such  a  creed: 

So  our  nation  gives  to  aliens  when  they  first  her 
shores  have  trod, 

Freedom  to  her  schools  of  learning,  that  in  light 
they  tread  her  sod, 

And  in  liberty  of  conscience  freedom  here  to  wor- 
ship God. 

While  we  fain  extol  the  fathers  for  their  deeds  with 

courage  fraught, 
We  would  not  forget  the  mothers  and  the  busy 

hands  that  wrought 
Late  and  early  for  their  loved  ones;  who  with 

blessing  bade  them  go 
In  response  to  call  of  duty,  to  resist  the  tyrant  foe, 
When  their  own  sad  hearts  were  breaking  with  the 

dread  of  coming  woe. 
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GRANT  ALLEN. 

SOME  forty  years  ago,  Grant  Allen  grew  up  a 
happy  child  in  a  pleasant  country  home  in 
Canada,  close  to  that  region  of  Northern  New 
York,  whose  characteristic  features  he  has  repro- 
duced in  his  novel  of  "  Babylon."  He  inherits 
that  blending  of  race  and  intermingling  of  blood 
which  so  often  produce  brilliant  *and  versatile 
minds.  On  his  father's  side  he  comes  of  an  old 
Irish  stock,  possessing  the  gifts  of  speech,  wit  and 
imagination,  which  are  characteristics  of  the  race. 
On  his  mother's  side  his  extraction  is  partly  Scot- 
tish, partly  French — his  French  Canadian  ances- 
tors, the  L&  Moynes,  having  been  among  the 
"Pioneers  of  France  in  the  'New  World,'  "  and 
one  of  them  having  been  governor  of  "New 
France."  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  long  retired  from  active  duty, 
from  whom  his  son  inherited  both  his  poetic  and 
scientific  tendencies.  His  childhood  was  spent 
partly  at  Ardatt,  his  father's  charming  home  on 
Wolf  Island,  opposite  Kingston,  and  partly  in  the 
family  residence  of  Alvington,  close  to  that  old 
historic  city.  Love  of  nature  and  of  study  were 
among  the  boy's  most  marked  characteristics  from 
a  very  early  age.  He  would  go  anywhere,  and 
dare  any  difficulty  in  search  of  wildflowers  or  any 
other  object  of  natural  interest.  To  find  white 
violets  in  spring,  the  embryo  naturalist  would  dash 
through  bogs  and  mud— getting  into  dire  disgrace 
on  his  return,  through  the  bespattered  condition  of 
his  pinafore.  His  father  was  well  qualified  to  teach 
him  habits  of  intelligent  observation,  but  his  rou- 
tine education  at  the  celebrated  King  Edward 
School,  Birmingham,  was  almost  entirely  classical. 
In  Oxford  he  prosecuted  his  classical  studies  with 
great  success,  attaining  the  honor  of  a  "postmas- 
tership"  at  Merton.  After  taking  his  degree  of 
M.  A.,  he  taught  for  some  time  in  a  classical  school, 
afterward  accepting  an  appointment  as  professor  in 
a  new  college  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  he 
enjoyed  exceedingly,  his  close  acquaintance  with 
tropical  vegetation,  and  where  he  acquired  ma- 
terial for  his  novel  "  In  All  Shades."  As  the  West 
India  climate  proved  injurious  to  his  wife's  health, 
he  finally  gave  up  this  appointment  and  threw  him- 
self altogether  on  the  profession  of  literature,  in 
which  he  has  been  a  singularly  industrious  and 
successful  worker.  The  quantity  of  literary  work 
which  he  has  done  has  been  enormous,  and  the 
quality  of  much  of  it  has  given  him  his  deservedly 
high  position  among  English  literatures.  His 
home  is  at  Haslemere  in  Sarrey,  England,  but  he 
frequently  spends  his  winters  abroad  to  avoid  the 


,  trying  influence,  on  him,  of  an  English  winter. 
I  His  visits  to  the  Riviere,  Algeria,  Egypt,  etc.,  have 
,  afforded  fresh  scenery  and  material  for  the  numer- 
ous stories  of  which  he  is  such  a  ready  writer,  and 
for  one  of  which  he  recently  took  a  prize  of  five- 
thousand  dollars  for  a  competition  story  for  "Tit- 
bits," a  London  periodical.  His  two  first  success- 
ful novels  were  "  Philistia  "  and  "  Babylon,"  both 
published  over  the  pseudonym  of  Cecil  Power. 
Among  his  best  productions  are  the  "  Life  of  Dar- 
win," and  his  nature  sketches  collected  in  "Studies 
in  Arcady,"  "Colin  Choat's  Diary,"  "The  Evolu- 
tionist at  Large  "  and  other  volumes.  Of  poetry  he 
has  not  written  a  great  deal,  his  powers  being  drawn 
off  in  other  directions,  and  his  intellect  being  per- 
haps too  restless  and  analytic  for  great  poetic  pro- 
ductiveness. But  some  of  his  early  poems  show 
power  of  musical  expression,  while  most  of  them 
exhibit,  also,  the  analytic  and  questioning  tenden- 
cies of  his  mind,  even  imaginative  writing. 

A.  M.  If. 


MYLITTA. 

Amid  the  fleeting  things  whose  changes  drape 
With  ever- varying  garb  God's  hidden  shape, 
One   form  unchanged  drifts  down  the  eternal 
channel 
Of  pitiless  years,  that  mortal  hearts  escape. 

All  else  that  earthly  breathes  is  born  and  dies; 
Old  generations  fade,  new  faiths  arise; 

The  empires  pass  away,  the  ages  perish; 
But  She  lives  on,  a  deathless  sacrifice. 

On  her  is  laid  the  chastisement  of  all; 
On  her  our  agonies  and  anguish  fall; 

For  man's  iniquity  and  woman's  virtue 
She  bears  the  brand  and  drains  the  cup  of  gall. 

Crowned  with  the  thorns  that  lash  our  sin  and 
pride, 

Scourged  all  day  long,  and  nightly  crucified, 
Stricken  and  smitten  for  the  world's  transgres- 
sion, 

She  shields  the  spotless  maid  and  stainless  bride. 

Not  for  her  sins  her  comely  form  is  marred, 
Her  fair  brow  seared  and  her  bruised  shoulders 
scarred; 
Wounded  for  all,  she  reaps  but  scorn  and  lothing 
From  those  her  lifelong  pangs  and  travail  guard. 

Have  none  warm  hearts,  to  share  her  hope  and 

fears? 
Chaste  lips,  to  kiss  away  her  scalding  tears  ? 
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My  sister,  feed  my  mouth  with  gall  and  honey 
That  I  may  match  my  music  with  thy  years: 

Gall,  from  the  bitter  depths  of  thy  disgrace; 
Honey,  from  the  sweetness  of  thy  martyred  face: 
Gall,  that  my  words  may  bite  and  sting  and 
wither; 
Honey,  to  touch  some  lingering  spot  of  grace. 

For  I  have  known  the  burden  of  thy  groans; 
For  I  have  felt,  at  sound  of  thy  soft  tones, 

The  fitful  love  that  melts  to  deathless  pity, 
The  short  desire  that  long  remorse  atones. 

First  Aphrodite  lured  me  to  thy  shrine; 
I  saw  and  loved  that  sweet  strange  form  of  thine, 
The  smooth  bared  breast,  the  naked  limbs  and 
lissom, 
The  fair,  pale  cheek,  the  bright  eye  fired  with  wine. 

But  while  my  free  gaze  wandered  its  full  range, 
On  face  and  form  there  fell  some  blighting  change; 
The  smoothe  bared  breast  grew  lean,  the  lithe 
limbs  listless, 
The   fair  cheek  wan,  the  bright  eye  glazed  and 
strange. 

Then  all  the  heated  fancy  of  my  youth 
Cooled  at  the  solemn  sight  of  that  dread  truth, 
And  from  the  stifled  fountain  of  my  passion 
Welled  forth  undying  streams  of  infinite  ruth. 

Till,  gently  leaning  o'er  thy  drooping  head, 
With  lips  that  faltered  as  they  spake,  I  said, 

"  Make  me  the  champion  of  thy  blighted  beauty, 
That  I  may  face  this  spell  in  thy  dear  stead." 

I  spake  and  quivered:  from  thy  dark  gray  eyes 
Stole  down  twin  glistening  drops  of  glad  surprise, 

As  all  the  pent-up  tenderness  of  woman 
Flushed  o'er  thy  cheek  soft  gleams  of  rosier  guise. 

Sweet  sister,  faithful  to  the  inborn  good, 
Unsullied  in  thy  gentle  womanhood, 
Whose  darkened  days  none  else  has  learned  to 
pity; 
Whose  scape-goat  lot  none  else  has  understood: 

What  sin  has  blasted  thee;  what  deadly  crime 
Has  poisoned  thy  young  life  for  endless  time  ? 
The  sin  of  love,  the  crime  of  trustful  beauty, 
The  guileless  innocence  of  thy  maiden  prime. 

The  lily  nestling  fairest  in  the  glade 

Is  earliest  plucked,  and  lightly  left  to  fade; 

The  deepest  blushing  rose  is  soonest  gathered; 
The  truest  trusting  maiden  first  betrayed. 


•   Yet  is  the  compass  of  thy  faith  too  great 
For  lifelong  treacheries  to  desecrate. 
God,  that  a  man  should  know  these  things,  and 
scorn  thee! 
1    God,  that  a  woman  should  know  them  not,  and 

'  hate! 

1 

Oh  brother  men,  oh  maidens  pure  and  fair, 
And  happier  wives,  made  glad  with  matron  care 
Of  tiny  pattering  feet  and  baby  laughter, 
1    In  your  wide  love  has  She  alone  no  share  ? 

Have  not  your  hearts  leaped  forth  when  o'er  the 

wave 
Echoed  the  faint  cry  of  some  hapless  slave  ? 

But  see,  to-day,  our  sister  and  our  daughter 
Sinks  at  our  door,  and  none  will  heed  or  save. 


Ah  yet,  be  loth  too  lightly  to  despise 
1   One  that  was  precious  in  His  tender  eyes 

Who  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  and  erring; 
I  Whose  voice  still  speaks:  "  Go  thou  and  do  like- 
I  wise." 

1  Bind  up  her  wounds;  pour  in  them  oil  and  wine; 

'  Wipe  from  her  brimming  eyes  the  dim  hot  brine; 

I  Hold  to  her  fainting  lips  one  cup  of  water; 

!  The  Master's  little  ones  are  kin  of  thine. 

And  if  there  be  among  the  sons  of  men 
Hearts  that  would  scorn  even  Christ's  own  Magda- 
len, 
Then  let  them  keep  their  saintly  souls  unsullied: 
But  we  must  do  our  Father's  work.    Amen. 


TO  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

I  Deepest  and  mightiest  of  our  later  seers, 
I       Spencer,  whose  piercing  glance  descried  afar 

I  Down  fathomless  rifts  of  dead  unnumbered  years 
.       The  effulgent  waste  drift  into  sun  and  star, 

'  And  through  vast  wilds  of  elemental  strife 

;  Tracked  out  the  first  faint  steps  of  yet  unconcious 
life: 

Thy  hand  has  led  us  through  the  pathless  maze, 
Chaotic  sights  and  sounds  that  throng  the  brain, 

Traced  every  strand  along  its  tangled  ways, 
And  woven  anew  the  many-colored  skein; 

Linked  fact  to  fact  in  adamantine  laws, 

And  shown  through  minds  and  worlds  the  unity  of 
cause. 

Ere  thou  hadst  read  the  universal  plan 

Our  life  was  unto  us  a  thing  alone: 
On  this  side  nature  stood,  on  that  side  man, 

Irreconcilable,  as  twain,  not  one: 
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Thy  voice  first  told  us  man  was  nature's  child, 
And  in.  one  common  law  proclaimed  them  recon- 
ciled. 

No  partial  system  could  suffice  for  thee, 
Whose  eye  has  scanned  the  glittering  fields  of 
space, 
Gazed  through  the  aeons  on  the  fiery  sea, 

And  caught  faint  gleams  of  that  ineffable  face 
Which,  clad  with  earth  and  heaven  and  souls  of 

men, 
Hides  its  mysterious  shape  for  ever  from  our  ken. 

As  insect  masons  in  some  coral  shoal. 

Piling  the  future  mountain  toward  the  sky, 
Frame  each  his  cell,  unconscious  of  the  whole, 

Live  each  his  little  life,  and  toil,  and  die; 
So  we,  thy  lesser  workers  in  thy  field, 
Pile  each  the  tiny  heap  our  narrower  range  can 
yield. 

But  like  some  mighty  architect,  thy  mind 
Works  up  the  rock  those  lesser  builders  frame, 

With  conscious  end  and  purpose  clear  defined, 
In  arch  and  column,  toward  a  single  aim, 

Till  joining  part  to  part  thy  broader  soul 

Rears  high  a  stately  fane,   a  grand  harmonious 
whole. 

Not  without  honor  is  the  prophet's  name, 
Save  with  his  country  and  his  kin  in  time; 

But  after  years  shall  noise  abroad  thy  fame, 
Above  all  other  fame  in  prose  or  rhyme: 

For  praise  is  his  who  builds  for  his  own  age, 

But  he  who  builds  for  Time  must  look  to  Time  for 
wage. 

Yet  though  thy  purer  spirit  scorns  to  heed 
The  vulgar  guerdon  of  a  brief  renown, 

Some  little  meed,  at  least,  some  little  meed, 
Our  age  may  add  to  thy  more  lasting  crown. 

Accept  an  unknown  singer's  thanks  for  light 

Cast  on  the  dim  abyss  that  bounds  our  narrow 
sight. 


A  BALLADE  OF  EVOLUTION. 

In  the  mud  of  the  Cambrian  main 

Did  our  earliest  ancestor  dive: 
From  a  shapeless  albuminious  grain 

We  mortals  our  being  derive. 
He  could  split  himself  up  into  five, 

Or  roll  himself  round  like  a  ball; 
For  the  fittest  will  always  survive, 

While  the  weakliest  go  to  the  wall. 


As  an  active  ascidian  again 

Fresh  forms  he  began  to  contrive, 
Till  he  grew  to  a  fish  with  a  brain, 

And  brought  forth  a  mammal  alive. 
With  his  rivals  he  next  had  to  strive 

To  woo  him  a  mate  and  a  thrall; 
So  the  handsomest  managed  to  wive. 

While  the  ugliest  went  to  the  wall. 

At  length  as  an  ape  he  was  fain 

The  nuts  of  the  forest  to  rive, 
Till  he  took  to  the  low-lying  plain, 

And  proceeded  his  fellows  to  knive. 
Thus  did  cannibal  men  first  arrive 

One  another  to  swallow  and  maul: 
And  the  strongest  continue  to  thrive, 

While  the  weakliest  went  to  the  wall. 

ENVOY. 

Prince,  in  our  civilized  hive, 
Now  money's  the  measure  of  all; 

And  the  wealthy  in  coaches  can  drive, 
While  the  needier  go  to  the  wall. 


ONLY  AN  INSECT. 

On  the  crimson  cloth 

Of  my  study  desk 
A  lustrous  moth 

Poised  statuesque. 
Of  a  waxen  mould 

Were  its  light  limbs  shaped, 
And  in  scales  of  gold 

Its  body  was  draped: 
While  its  luminous  wings 

Were  netted  and  veined 
With  silvery  strings, 

Or  golden  grained, 
Through  whose  filmy  maze 

In  tremulous  flight 
Danced  quivering  rays 

Of  the  gladsome  light. 

On  the  desk  hard  by 

A  taper  burned, 
Towards  which  the  eye 

Of  the  insect  turned. 
In  its  vague  little  mind 

A  faint  desire 
Rose,  undefined, 

For  the  beautiful  fire. 
Lightly  it  spread 

Each  silken  van; 
Then  away  it  sped 

For  a  moment's  span. 
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And  a  strange  delight 

Lured  on  its  course 
With  resistless  might 

Towards  the  central  source: 
And  it  followed  the  spell 

Through  an  eddying  maze, 
Till  it  fluttered  and  fell 

In  the  deadly  blaze. 

Dazzled  and  stunned 

By  the  scalding  pain, 
One  moment  it  swooned, 

Then  rose  again; 
And  again  the  fire 

Drew  it  on  with  its  charms 
To  a  living  pyre 

In  its  awful  arms; 
And  now  it  lies 

On  the  table  here 
Before  my  eyes 

Shrivelled  and  sere. 

As  I  sit  and  muse 

On  its  fiery  fate, 
What  themes  abstruse 

Might  I  meditate! 
For  the  pangs  that  thrilled 

Through  that  martyred  frame 
As  its  veins  were  filled 

With  the  scorching  flame, 
A  riddle  enclose 

That,  living  or  dead, 
In  rhyme  or  in  prose, 

No  seer  has  read. 
"  But  a  moth,"  you  cry, 

"  Is  a  thing  so  small!" 
Ah,  yes;  but  why 

Should  it  suffer  at  all  ? 

Why  should  a  sob 

For  the  vaguest  smart 
One  moment  throb 

Through  the  tiniest  heart  ? 
Why  in  the  whole 

Wide  universe 
Should  a  single  soul 

Feel  that  primal  curse  ? 
Not  all  the  throes 

Of  mightiest  mind, 
Nor  the  heaviest  woes 

Of  human  kind, 
Are  of  deeper  weight 

In  the  riddle  of  things 
Than  that  insect's  fate 
With  the  mangled  wings. 


But  if  only  I 

In  my  simple  song 
Could  tell  you  the  Why 

Of  that  one  little  wrong, 
I  could  tell  you  more 

Than  the  deepest  page 
Of  saintliest  lore 

Or  of  wisest  sage. 
For  never  as  yet 

In  its  wordy  strife 
Could  Philosophy  get 

At  the  import  of  life; 
And  Theology's  saws 

Have  still  to  explain 
The  inscrutable  cause 

For  the  being  of  pain. 
So  I  somehow  fear 

That  in  spite  of  both, 
We  are  baffled  here 

By  this  one  singed  moth. 


-)(- 
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SUMMER  NOON. 

Earth  spirit,  that  dost  love  a  windless  sky, 
And  the  deep  silence  of  the  heated  noon, 

When  little  breezes  scarce  go  wandering  by 
And  summer's  spell  has  charmed  the  robin's  tune. 

Great  potency  of  nature  now  has  thrilled 

Into  the  fibres  of  thy  languid  frame, 
Mandragora  and  poppy  twice  distilled 

Rise  like  a  vapor  to  thy  drowsy  brain. 

When  tired  mowers  seek  a  friendly  shade, 
Oft  to  the  tumbled  meadows  thou  dost  hie; 

On  clover  pillows  leans  thy  heavy  head, 
And  perfumes  steal  from  where  the  windrows  lie. 

A  burning  haze  has  veiled  the  grassy  land, 
The  sun's  remorseless  tides  are  pouring  down, 

A  naked  blade  whirled  in  a  mighty  hand 
Flashes  the  jewels  of  thy  queenly  crown. 
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The  laden  bee  drones  in  thy  heedless  ear, 
The  cicada  sings  loving  well  the  heat, 

The  priestly  cricket,  though  none  heed  or  hear, 
His  benedictus  chants  amid  the  wheat. 

No  leaflet  trembles  on  the  tangled  hedge, 
The  fern  droops  hidden  in  its  mossy  nook, 

A  dragon's  breath  has  scorched  the  plumy  sedge, 
And  e'en  the  wild-rose  faints  beside  the  brook. 

Now  shadows  gather  on  broad-breasted  hills, 
Where  dim  the  pines  and  feathered  larches  lean, 

And  dewy  evening  freshness  soft  distils 
From   hidden    depths    and  from  the  noiseless 
stream. 

Arise,  earth  spirit,  and  shake  off  thy  swoon, 
Drunk  with  the  sunshine  as  with  fervid  wine, 

Arise  and  free  thee  from  the  heated  noon, 
And  in  thy  locks  bind  rose  and  eglantine. 

See  where  she  moves  across  the  meadow  plain, 
With  waving  robe  that  freshens  all  the  flowers, 

A  sense  of  dew,  a  breath  of  tender  rain 
Brings  thoughts  of  sea-wind  and  of  dropping 
showers. 


HARVEST  APPLES. 

Pomona  walks  in  the  garden, 
She  walks  with  stately  mien, 

And  in  her  mantle  she  carries 
Apples  yellow  and  green. 

They  glow  like  the  fabled  fruitage 

Brought  to  Paris  of  old, 
As  he  stood  on  the  slope  of  Ida 

And  heard  his  fortune  told. 

She  bears  them  netted  in  silver, 
Where  sunbeams  dance  and  play, 

And  thrushes  are  singing  loudly 
Their  careless  roundelay. 

And  butterflies,  black  and  scarlet, 
Flit  through  the  russet  leaves; 

The  cicada  plies  his  labor, 
The  early  cricket  grieves. 

Splendid  parterres  of  crimson, 

Blossoms  of  sunset  dye, 
Incline  their  heads  to  the  goddess 

Who  paces  slowly  by. 

And  there  in  the  glowing  noontide, 

Disporting  in  his  glee, 
Comes  Eros,  the  mischief  maker, 

Disguised  as  a  humble-bee. 


And  he  stings  the  dreaming  goddess 

Upon  her  rosy  lip; 
As  she  shrieks  and  drops  her  mantle 

Away  the  apples  slip. 

And  the  mellow  harvest  fruitage 

Is  ours  until  this  day; 
Pomona's  favorite  apple 

For  love  was  cast  away. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  SPIRIT. 

Before  an  altar  was,  or  ever  burned, 
The  groping  soul  of  man  aspired  and  yearned, 
Walked  with  his  Maker  down  the  glowing  East, 
Nor  wanted  book  nor  vestment,  shrine  or  priest 

So  through  the  guesses  of  the  infant  race, 
All  worships  gross  and  hideous  in  their  trace 
Of  idols  coaxed  with  sacrificial  blood, 
Great  Spirit,  thou  the  soul  of  man  hast  wooed. 

Oft  on  the  viewless  pinions  of  the  wind 
Thy  whispers  sought  the  ear  of  human  kind; 
Over  the  desert  and  the  lonely  sea 
Untutored  minds  looked  up,  O  God,  to  thee. 

Thy  gospels  writ  upon  the  front  of  night 

Are  syllabled  in  stars  of  living  light, 

Thine  where  they  shone  when  primal  man  surveyed, 

And  with  a  nameless  rapture  wept  and  prayed. 

No  golden  beam  e'er  smites  the  island  palm, 
But  bears  thy  message,  ministers  thy  balm; 
No  hairy  savage  dancing  on  the  strand 
But  feels  the  touch  of  thine  Almighty  hand. 

Shut  from  the  churches,  barred  from  out  the  fanes. 
Thou  walk'st,  with  silence  shod,  life's  battle  plains, 
Till  through  the  temple  of  a  living  soul 
The  matchless  harmonies  of  worship  roll. 

Supernal  spirit  of  a  toiling  world, 
Thy  wide,  majestic  pinions  never  furled, 
Winnow  the  stagnant  pools  of  earth  away, 
And  bring  a  purer  air,  a  brighter  day. 


OCTOBER. 


These  forest  ways  are  like  the  cave  of  sleep, 
Where  gentians  lure  the  color  from  the  skies 
To  come  and  live  within  their  fringed  eyes, 
And  bleaching  ferns  are  ghostly  in  the  shade; 
And  the  stray  nut  falls  as  if  half  afraid; 

And  whimpering  rills  have  sobbed  themselves  to 

sleep. 

— Indian  Summer, 
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ARTHUR  O'SHAUGHNESSY. 

THE  incidents  of  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy's  life 
were  few.  He  was  born  on  March  14th,  1844, 
and  in  1861  obtained  a  subordinate  appointment  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  In  1863  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Natural  History  Department,  a 
step  which  excited  vehement  remonstrance  from 
naturalists.  O'Shaughnessy,  however,  proceeded 
to  acquire  the  scientific  knowledge  in  which  he  was 
certainly  deficient  at  the  time,  and  before  his  death 
had  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the 
class  Reptilia,  especially  lizards  and  serpents,  creat- 
ures always  fascinating  to  persons  of  poetic  temper- 
ament In  1870  his  "  Epic  of  Women  "  won  him  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  promising  poets  of 
the  day,  a  position  hardly  improved  by  his  "  Lays 
of  France"  (1872),  or  his  "Music  and  Moonlight1' 
(1874).  In  1873  he  married  Eleanor,  the  gifted 
daughter  of  Westland  Marston,  whom  he  lost  in 
1879.  He  died  on  January  30th,  188 1,  after  a  very 
short  illness  occasioned  by  taking  cold  in  severe 
weather.  His  posthumous  poems  were  published 
in  the  same  year  under  the  title  of  "  Songs  of  a 
Worker."  R.  G. 


THREE  FLOWERS  OF  MODERN  GREECE. 

(IANOULA.) 

0  sister  !  fairly  have  ye  to  rejoice, 
Who  of  your  weakness  wed 

With  lordly  might;  yea,  now  I  praise  your  choice. 

As  the  vine  clingeth  with  fair  fingers  spread 
Over  some  dark  tree-stem, 

So  on  your  goodly  husbands  with  no  dread 
Ye  cling,  and  your  fair  fingers  hold  on  them. 

For  godlike  stature,  and  unchanging  brow 

Broad  as  the  heaven  above, 
Yea,  for  fair  mighty  looks  ye  chose,  I  trow; 

And  prided  you  to  see,  in  strivings  rough, 
Dauntless,  their  strong  arms  raised; 

And  little  loth  were  ye  to  give  your  love 
To  husbands  such  as  these  whom  all  men  praised. 

But  I,  indeed,  of  many  wooers  took 

None  such  for  boast  or  stay, 
But  a  pale  lover  with  a  sweet  sad  look: 

The  smile  he  wed  me  with  was  like  some  ray 
Shining  on  dust  of  death; 

And  Death  stood  near  him  on  my  wedding  day, 
And  blanched  his  forehead  with  a  fatal  breath. 

1  loved  to  feel  his  weak  arm  lean  on  mine, 
Yea,  and  to  give  him  rest, 


Bidding  his  pale  and  languid  face  recline 
Softly  upon  my  shoulder  or  my  breast, — 

Thinking,  alas,  how  sweet 
To  hold  his  spirit  in  my  arms  so  pressed 

That  even  Death's  hard  omens  I  might  cheat. 

1  found  his  drooping  hand  the  warmest  place 

Here  where  my  warm  heart  is; 
I  said  "  Dear  love,  what  thoughts  are  in  thy  face  * 

Has  Death  as  fair  a  bosom,  then,  at  this?" 
— O  sisters,  do  not  start ! 

His  cold  lips  answered  with  a  fainting  kiss, 
And  his  hand  struck  its  death  chill  to  my  heart. 


KEEPING  A  HEART. 
(to  m—  D— .) 

If  one  should  give  me  a  heart  to  keep, 

With  love  for  the  golden  key, 
The  giVer  might  live  at  ease  or  sleep; 
It  should  ne'er  know  pain,  be  weary,  or  weep  I 

The  heart  watched  over  by  me. 

I  would  keep  that  heart  as  a  temple  fair, 

No  heathen  should  look  therein; 
Its  chaste  marmoreal  beauty  rare 
I  only  should  know,  and  to  enter  there 

I  must  hold  myself  from  sin. 

I  would  keep  that  heart  as  a  casket  hid 
Where  precious  jewels  are  ranged, 

A  memory  each;  as  you  raise  the  lid, 

You  think  you  love  again  as  you  did 
Of  old,  and  nothing  seems  changed. 

How  I  should  tremble  day  after  day, 

As  I  touched  with  the  golden  key, 
Lest  aught  in  that  heart  were  changed,  or  say 
That  another  had  stolen  one  thought  away 

And  it  did  not  open  to  me. 

But  ah,  I  should  know  that  heart  so  well, 

As  a  heart  so  loving  and  true, 
As  a  heart  that  I  held  with  a  golden  spell, 
That  so  long  as  I  changed  not  I  could  foretell 

That  heart  would  be  changeless  too. 

I  would  keep  that  heart  as  the  thought  of  heaven 

To  dwell  in  a  life  apart, 
My  good  should  be  done,  my  gift  be  given, 
In  hope  of  the  recompense  there;  yea,  even 

My  life  should  be  led  in  that  heart. 

And  so  on  the  eve  of  some  blissful  day, 
From  within  we  should  close  the  door 
On  glimmering  splendors  of  love,  and  stay 
In  that  heart  shut  up  from  the  world  away,, 
Never  to  open  it  more. 
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I  MADE  ANOTHER  GARDEN. 

I  made  another  garden,  yea, 

For  my  new  love; 
I  left  the  dead  rose  where  it  lay, 

And  set  the  new  above. 
Why  did  the  summer  not  begin  ? 

Why  did  my  heart  not  haste  ? 
My  old  love  came  and  walked  therein, 

And  laid  the  garden  waste. 

She  entered  with  her  weary  smile, 

Just  as  of  old; 
She  looked  around  a  little  while, 

And  shivered  at  the  cold. 
Her  passing  touch  was  death  to  all, 

Her  passing  look  a  blight; 
She  made  the  white  rose-petals  fall, 

And  turned  the  red  rose  white. 

Her  pale  robe,  clinging  to  the  grass, 

Seemed  like  a  snake 
That  bit  the  grass  and  ground,  alas ! 

And  a  sad  trail  did  make — 
She  went  up  slowly  to  the  gate; 

And  there,  just  as  of  yore, 
She  turned  back  at  the  last  to  wait, 

And  say  farewell  once  more. 


HAS  SUMMER  COME   WITHOUT  THE  ROSE? 

Has  summer  come  without  the  rose, 

Or  left  the  bird  behind  ? 
Is  the  blue  changed  above  thee, 

O  world  !  or  am  I  blind  ? 
Will  you  change  every  flower  that  grows, 

Or  only  change  this  spot, 
Where  she  who  said,  I  love  thee, 

Now  says,  I  love  thee  not? 

The  skies  seemed  true  above  thee, 

The  rose  true  on  the  tree; 
The  birds  seemed  true  the  summer  through, 

But  all  proved  false  to  me. 
World,  is  there  one  good  thing  in  you, 

Life,  love,  or  death— or  what? 
Since  lips  that  sang,  I  love  thee, 

Have  said,  I  love  thee  not  ? 

I  think  the  sun's  kiss  will  scarce  fall 

Into  one  flower's  gold  cup; 
I  think  the  bird  will  miss  me, 

And  give  the  summer  up. 


O  sweet  place  !  desolate  in  tall 

Wild  grass,  have  you  forgot 
How  her  lips  loved  to  kiss  me, 

Now  that  they  kiss  me  not  ? 

Be  false  or  fair  above  me, 

Come  back  with  any  face, 
Summer !— do  I  care  what  you  do  ? 

You  can  not  change  one  place — 
The  grass,  the  leaves,  the  earth,  the  dew. 

The  grave  I  make  the  spot — 
Here,  where  she  used  to  love  me, 

Here,  where  she  loves  me  not. 


'A  DREAM. 

A  dream  took  hold  of  the  heart  of  a  man, 

To  hold  it  more  than  a  mere  dream  can; 

For  the  Dream  was  wonderful,  glorious,  bright, 

A  splendor  by  day  and  a  love  by  night, 

In  an  earth  all  heavens,  in  a  heaven  all  light — 

For  the  Dream  was  a  woman,  womanly-white. 

And  the  Dream  became  such  a  part  of  the  man, 

That  it  did  for  him  more  than  a  mere  dream  can; 

For  soothing  sorrows,  transforming  tears, 

It  lifted  him  higher  than  hopes  and  fears; 

It  dwelt  with  him  days,  and  months,  and  years,— 

Was  love  and  religion,  and  faith  and  prayers. 

And  who  need  be  told  how  that  Dream  began 
To  fail  and  to  fade  from  the  heart  of  the  man  ? 
Nay,  it  vanished,  it  broke,  as  the  fitfullest  gleam 
Of  the  sun  that  fades  on  the  fitfullest  stream; 
And  there  went  with  it  love  and  religion,  I  deem. 
And  faith,  and  glory,  and  hope,  it  would  seem; 
For  that  Dream  was  a  Woman,  that  Woman  a 
Dream. 


HOPB. 


Spread  sail!  for  it  is  Hope  to-day  that  like  a  wind 

new-risen 
Doth  waft  us  on  a  golden  wing  towards  a  new 

horizon, 
That  is  the  sun  before  our  sight,  the  beacon  for  us 

burning, 
That  is  the  star  in  all  our  night  of  watching  and  of 

yearning. 

— Barcarolle. 
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ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

MRS.  JACK  is  of  English  descent,  born  in 
Northamptonshire,  England.  When  in  her 
teens  she  came  to  America  and  was  a  pupil  of  Mrs. 
Willard's  seminary  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  the  taste 
for  good  literature  was  fostered  and  encouraged. 
One  of  her  first  articles  published  in  the  Troy  Times, 
brought  forth  most  flattering  comment  from  the 
editor  to  whom  she  was  a  stranger.  Married  very 
young,  Mrs.  Jack  devoted  herself  to  home  cares  and 
her  husband's  pursuit  of  fruit  growing.  She  still 
writes  for  the  press  and  is  considered  an  authority 
upon  horticultural  topics.  Mrs.  Jack  has  contributed 
prose  as  well  as  verse  to  many  magazines  and 
periodicals.  H.  E.  M. 


THE  EMIGRANTS  FLOWERS. 

You  want  English  flowers  you  say  ma'am  ? 

Well  I  aint  got  none  o'  those, 
There  isn't  a  flower  in  all  the  world 

That  can  ever  ekall  a  rose 
For  it  grows  in  every  country — 

You  like  vi'lets  best?    Well!  Well! 
Little  purple  hunch-backed  rubbige, 

But  I  don't  deny  they  smell. 

Primroses  ?    Here's  your  bargain, 

They  aint  the  same  as  these  ? 
Then  what  are  they  like  I  wonder? 

For  these  are  the  true  Chinese. 
"  Field  flowers  ?  "    And  you  long  to  see  'em 

Because  far  away  they  grew 
With  the  daisies  in  sweet  home  meadows 

By  an  old  farm-house  you  knew  ? 

You're  homesick  for  England  maybe— 

I  know  how  it  is  myself, 
I'm  a  girl  from  beyond  the  Rockies — 

A  trying  to  earn  some  pelf— 
And  sometimes  in  this  ere  city 

I'm  lonesome  as  I  can  be — 
I've  neither  father  nor  mother, 

There's  no  one  to  care  for  me. 

You  English  are  fond  of  posies, 

I  remember  Yorkshire  Joe, 
He  died  out  at  Sacramento, 

And  he  loved  flowers  just  so. 
If  he  had  but  lived— here's  vi'lets 

I  knew  I'd  a  bunch  somewhere. 
Do  you  think  ma'am  that  Heaven's  like  England  ? 

If  it  is  Joe's  happy  there. 


HER  BOY. 

Have  I  a  boy  ?  you're  asking  me, 

Yes  sir,  I  have  had  seven, 
And  six  are  living  and  loving  here 

And  one — he  has  gone  to  Heaven. 
The  oldest  a  faithful  and  trustful  lad, 

The  beard  on  his  lip  was  down, 
When  he  left  his  home  ten  years  ago, 

For  famous  Boston  town. 

He  writes  quite  often,  he  dont  forget 

He  tells  of  the  "  Science  Club  " 
And  of  all  the  lectures  and  papers  wise 

That  circle  around  the  Hub — 
But  though  his  words  are  ever  kind, 

He's  somehow  changed  I  see, 
He  writes  of  us  as  always  you, 

Of  Boston  folks  as  we. 

What?  You  are  Jack  with  that  moustache 

And  that  tall  hat  so  grand, 
With  eyeglasses  and  stylish  clothes, 

And  such  a  long  thin  hand. 
God  bless  you,  now  I  see  your  eyes 

They're  full  of  homeliest  joy, 
But  you're  a  man,  and  oh,  my  son 

Where  did  you  lose  my  boy  t 


MAYSIE. 


She  is  waiting,  little  Maysie, 

I  can  see  each  shining  curl, 
And  with  joy  her  eyes  are  beaming, 

Mother's  smart  old  fashioned  girl. 
For  she  kissed  me  when  we  parted 

With  a  tremor  at  her  throat. 
But  her  words  were  bright  and  hopeful, 

I  will  meet  you  at  the  boat, 
Little  Maysie— busy  Maysie, 

She  will  meet  me  at  the  boat. 

I  have  been  in  halls  of  pleasure, 

And  the  mansions  of  the  proud, 
But  I  wearied  of  their  wisdom, 

And  was  lonely  in  a  crowd. 
Still  in  fancy  I  could  listen, 

To  the  wildwood  robin's  note, 
And  to  Maysie's  hopeful  promise 

I  will  meet  you  at  the  boat, 
Little  Maysie— busy  Maysie, 

She  will  meet  me  at  the  boat. 

Now  I  see  the  low  browed  cottage, 
Nestling  'mong  the  maple  trees, 

And  the  perfume  of  the  roses, 
Mingles  with  the  evening  breeze. 
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Ne'er  again  my  feet  shall  wander, 
To  these  stranger  lands  remote, 

Ah,  sweet  Maysie  keeps  her  promise 
She  has  met  me  at  the  boat, 

Little  Maysie — darling  Maysie, 
She  has  met  me  at  the  boat. 


LABORERS. 

The  laborers  are  so  few! 
The  fields  are  whitening,  and  the  grain  will  fall, 
The  weeds  are  ripening,  ill  seeds  blow  o'er  all, 

There  is  no  rain  or  dew. 

Why  stand  we  idle  here? 
For  in  the  vineyard  much  fair  fruit  we  see, 
Waiting  for  help  to  gather,  yet,  ah  me! 

Few  workers  venture  near. 

Assailed  with  doubts  alway, 
We  shrink  from  duty,  and  its  thorny  path, 
And  cry  that  work  be  given  "  to  him  that  hath/' 

And  from  us  kept  away. 

Nay,  no  more  folded  hands! 

The  Lord  hath  need  of  thee,  to  teach,  to  pray, 
•    To  warn,  instruct,  and  labor  day  by  day; 
Thy  needs  He  understands. 

WILLIAM  L.  WILEY. 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  WILEY  was  born  in  Sax- 
tons  River,  Vt.,  November  ioth,  1820,  of 
Scotch  descent  on  his  father's  side,  "  The  Campbell 
family,"  and  English  on  his  mother's  side,  "The 
Fletcher  family,"  being  the  ninth  generation  from 
Robert  Fletcher  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  came 
to  this  country  in  1630  and  settled  in  Concord,  Mass. 
William,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  years  until  twenty, 
one,  worked  on  his  father's  farm  spring  and  sum- 
mer, attended  the  academy  in  the  fall  and  taught  in 
the  winter.  In  1842  he  was  married  to  Louise 
Bailey  of  Saxtons  River,  Vt.  The  same  year  he 
began  the  mercantile  business  for  himself  and  was 
also  postmaster.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Water- 
ville,  Me.,  but  having  become  interested  in  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Peoria  county,  Illinois,  removed 
thither  in  1852.  Soon  after,  he  purchased  land  in 
Henry  county,  same  state,  succeeded  in  having  a 
railroad  station  located  on  the  same  by  the  C.  B.  & 
Q.  R.  R.  Co.,  and  in  connection  with  brothers  laid 
out  and  founded  the  town  of  Galva,  111.,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  In  1862  his  wife  and  an  only  child, 
Walter  L.  Wiley,  died  and  he  himself  brought  very 
near  to  death.  In  1864,  he  was  married  to  Eunice 
B.  Williams  of  Galva,  111.    The  issue  of  this  mar- 


riage was  two  children,  Walter  S.  and  Jessie  L. 
Wiley.  In  1879  n's  son  died*  and  in  1883  his  wife 
followed.  He  has  since  resided  with  his  daughter. 
Mr.  Wiley  lias  held  many  places  of  public  trust. 
He  was  first  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Galva,  vice  president  of  the  Peoria  and  Rock 
Island  R.  R.  Co.,  represented  his  Congressional 
district  four  years  on  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion, was  delegate  from  same  district  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  that  nominated  Grant 
for  President  the  first  time.  He  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  president  of  the  Galva  School 
Board  of  Education.  His  life  has  been  an  active 
one  and  yet  he  has  found  time  to  gratify  his  taste, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  production  of  many  articles 
for  publication  in  various  papers,  magazines  and 
books.  He  writes  more  for  pleasure  and  culture 
than  for  pecuniary  benefit  F.  D.  T. 


THE  MONARCH. 

Bending  before  the  mighty  blast, 
Upon  the  mountain  side, 

Stands  the  oak  of  the  century, 
The  monarch  in  his  pride. 

In  every  gale  its  strength  untold, 
Hath  kept  it  fast  and  strong, 

Its  anchoring  roots  are  deeper  set. 
And  firmer  every  prong. 

There  is  no  peer  to  rear  its  head, 

Beside  its  stately  form, 
Alone  in  all  its  majesty, 

Defying  every  storm. 


PRAYER  FOR  STRENGTH. 

O  that  my  thoughts  could  rest  on  Thee, 

And  leave  corroding  care, 
That  I  might  live  above  it  all, — 

More  of  God's  presence  share. 

More  fully  each  succeeding  day, 
Could  love  Thee  more  and  more, 

To  feel  the  touch  of  Thy  strong  hand,. 
Firmer  than  e'er  before. 

Arise  my  soul  and  sing  Thy  praise, 

Lift  up  the  heart's  desire, 
Let  me  but  have  a  stronger  faith, 

Pure,  holy  thoughts  inspire. 

Help  me  to  walk  with  firmer  tread* 

Without  a  doubt  or  fear, 
Perform  my  duties  as  they  fall, 

Knowing  that  Thou  art  near. 
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LIFE'S  PATHWAY. 

Life's  pathway  is  hedged, 

'Tis  a  narrow  lane 
Where  humanity  meets, 

On  a  higher  plain. 

Thorny  and  crooked, 

The  strife  is  severe, 
And,  the  broad  hedgerows 

Lie  dangerously  near. 

Wreckslof  the  fallen 

Still  cumber  the  way, 
Mounds  of  the  debris 

Are  left  to  decay. 

Like  footprints  of  man 

On  the  sandy  shore, 
The  wave  creeps  over, 

They  are  seen  no  more. 

But  the  solid  rock 
Whom  the  tides  have  wet, 

Not  easily  moved 
Are  there  standing  yet. 

The  lore  of  ages 

With  name  written  there, 
Their  grandeur  and  strength 

Eternity  share. 

WILLIAM  OSBORN  STODDARD. 

WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD  was  bora  in 
Homer,  Courtland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September 
24th,  1835.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Rochester.  He  edited  various  journals  until  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  private  secretary  to  President 
Lincoln  in  1861-4.  Afterward  he  was  occupied  as 
an  inventor.  His  published  works  are:  "  Verses 
of  Many  Days,"  (1875),  "Dab  Kinzer  "  (1881), 
"The  Volcano  Under  the  City"  (1887),  and  "Lives 
of  the  Presidents  "  (1886-90),  and  other  books. 

Editor. 


THE  PRAIRIE  PLOVER. 

The  dim  mists  heavily  the  prairies  cover 

And,  through  the  gray, 
The  long-drawn,  mournful  whistle  of  the  plover 

Sounds,  far  away. 

Slowly  and  faintly  now  the  sun  is  rising, 

Fog-blind  and  grim, 
To  find  the  chill  world  'neath  him  sympathizing 

Bluely  with  him. 


Upon  the  tall  grass  where  the  deer  are  lying 

His  pale  light  falls, 
While,  wailing  like  some  lost  wind  that  is  dying, 

The  plover  calls. 

Ever  the  same  disconsolate  whistle  only, 

No  loftier  strains; — 
To  me  it  simply  means,  "Alas,  Pm  lonely 

Upon  these  plains." 

No  wonder  that  these  endless,  dull  dominions 

Of  roll  and  knoll 
Cause  him  to  pour  forth  thus,  with  poised  pinions, 

His  weary  soul. 

Could  I  the  secret  of  his  note  discover, — 

Sad,  dreary  strain, — 
Pd  sit  and  whistle,  all  day,  like  the  plover, 

And  mean  the  same. 


MY  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Every  day  I  am  sure  to  meet 

As  I  go  my  way— in  the  crowded  street, 

In  the  grassy  parks,  or  the  haunts  of  trade— 

The  womanly  beauty  that  God  has  made, 

In  forms  that  might  quicken  the  heart  of  a  churl- 

But  there's  none  of  them  all  like  my  little  girl! 

I  love  to  look  at  their  faces  fair, 

Their  sparkling  eyes  and  their  flowing  hair, 

The  lips  which  even  in  silence  speak 

And  the  blushes  that  fain,  in  each  soft  cheek, 

Would  the  very  banner  of  love  unfurl — 

But  there's  none  of  them  all  like  my  little  girl! 

I  love  to  watch  as  they  trip  along, 
Gracefully  threading  the  busy  throng, 
Daintily  touching  the  stony  street 
With  the  light  caress  of  their  little  feet, 
How  the  wind  will  toy  with  tress  and  curl- 
But  there's  none  of  them  all  like  my  little  girl! 

Fluttering  raiment  of  many  a  dye 
Brushes  me  soft  as  I  pass  them  by; 
Garments  woven  with  cunning  care, 
To  make  the  fairest  appear  more  fair, 
With  jewels  of  gold,  and  jewels  of  pearl- 
But  there's  none  of  them  all  like  my  little  girl! 

Sweet  is  the  beauty  which  God  has  made, 

And  well  it  is  it  should  be  arrayed 

In  jewels  rare  as  rare  may  be, 

And  robes  that  flow  like  the  rippling  sea, 

And  tresses  braided  with  witchery's  t«** 

But  there's  none  of  them  all  like  m 
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Ah,  truth,  while  the  multitude  flashes  by, 

I  catch  a  glance  of  a  laughing  eye, 

A  merry  lip  and  a  loving  smile 

That  remaineth  beside  me  all  the  while, 

For  they  bid  me  to  think  of  my  jewel,  my  pearl, 

My  blessing— the  warm  heart  of  my  little  girl! 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  WRECKS. 

On  a  desolate,  storm-beaten  island, 

A  mariner  watched  the  sea 
That  aye,  with  a  dull  and  sullen  plash 
Fretted  the  shore  in  a  ceaseless  dash, 

Murmuring  mournfully; 

And  ever  the  mocking  water 

Tossed  bits  of  wrecks  on  the  land; 
Tangled  cordage  and  planks  and  spars 
And  timbers,  dinted  with  storm-given  scars, 

Lay  scattered  along  the  strand. 

They  were  memories,  they,  of  the  ocean — 
All  that  the  grim  sea  keeps — 

Stories  of  many  a  bitter  strife; 

Tales  of  the  fathomless  death-in-life 
That  under  its  bosom  sleeps. 

With  a  listless  and  weary  footstep 
The  mariner  paced  his  way, 
And  the  relics  of  ruin  seem  to  scan 
With  the  eye  of  a  lost  and  shipwrecked  man- 
More  of  a  wreck  than  they. 

But  there  came  a  wind  o'er  the  water — 
A  wind  that  seemed  to  speak— * 

And  every  murmuring,  mocking  wave, 

Unto  the  mind  an  echo  gave, 
And  a  flush  rose  into  his  cheek, 

And  the  human  wreck  went  to  the  others, 
The  waifs  of  wind  and  wave, 
And  unto  the  toys  of  storms  and  gales, 
The  planks  and  spars  and  tattered  sails, 
His  hands  a  new  form  gave. 

On  the  shore  of  the  desolate  island, 

With  the  rocks  on  either  side, 
The  form  of  a  vessel,  strong  and  new, 
Out  of  the  fragments  slowly  grew 

Till  he  launched  it  forth  on  the  tide. 

And  the  rough  waves  mocked  no  longer, 
But,  one  bright  sunny  day, 
He  left  the  lonely  and  wreck-strewn  sand, 
Steering  his  bark  with  a  master  hand 
For  a  fair  land  far  away. 


THE  SENTINEL  YEAR. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


The  bells  are  tolling  in  the  towers  of  time 
Solemnly,  now,  for  midnight  and  for  morn. 
Another  sentinel  year  has  paced  his  rounds, 
And,  weary  of  his  watch,  now  grounds  his  arms, 
Gives  up  his  post  to  the  new  sentinel, 
And  gathers  him  to  rest  and  to  his  dreams — 
Dreams  of  the  strange  things  that  his  watch  hath 
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HELEN  FIELD  COMSTOCK. 

HELEN  MARIA  FIELD,  the  oldest  of  the 
three  living  children  of  Jesse  and  Hannah 
Field,  was  born  September  3d,  1840,  in  Chester- 
field, N.  H.  The  genealogy  of  the  Field  family 
goes  back  to  the  early  colonial  times,  when  three 
brothers  came  to  this  country  from  England,  and 
settled  in  Taunton,  Mass,  where  many  of  their 
descendants  still  live.  Jesse  Field  possessed  a  re- 
fined organization  and  marked  mental  character- 
istics, but  an  unfortunate  fall  early  in  life  ruined  his 
health  and  ultimately  occasioned  his  death  in  1850, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  when  Helen  was  nine  years 
old.  Mrs.  Field  being  a  woman  of  practical  good 
sense,  energy  and  executive  ability,  kept  her  children 
in  school,  and  when  Helen  was  fifteen  she  received  a 
certificate  to  teach.  When  twenty-one  she  was 
"married  to  Ransford  A.  Comstock,  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  business  ability,  a  native  of  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.,  where  they  made  their  home  for  ten 
years,  and  where  their  two  sons  were  born,  in  1862 
and  1867.  In  1870,  Mrs.  Comstock  removed  to 
Rochelle,  111.,  which  has  since  been  their  home. 
For  a  time  she  wrote  under  the  nom  de  plume 
Zeleta,  later  Helen  M.  Comstock,  but  at  present 
everything  for  publication  is  signed  Helen  Field 
Comstock.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  various 
periodicals  in  New  England  and  the  West  As  a 
prose  writer  she  is  graceful,  or  clear,  terse  and 
forcible,  according  to  her  subject  Perfectly  at 
home  upon  the  rostum  as  a  speaker,  pleasing  and 
fluent,  often  rising  to  heights  of  eloquence,  but  a 
low  and  rather  weak  voice,  has  debarred  her  from 
exercising  this  gift.  Mrs.  Comstock  is  a  widow, 
her  husband  having  died  in  1891. 

L.  M.  B. 


POESY. 


Ah,  Poesy!   Heaven-born  gift  divine! 

A  joy  supreme  at  morn,  or  set  of  sun; 

A  solace  to  the  weary-hearted  one; 
Companion  sweet,  beneficient,  benign, 
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Whose  influence  doth  ev'ry  thought  refine. 
Thy  imagery  hath  excellence  outdone, 
And  Love  in  thee  an  added  charm  hath  won. 

Of  all  things  beautiful  thou  art  the  shrine; 

Thy  votaries  are  found  in  every  clime; 
E'en  lauded  Genius  waits  uncrowned  till  thou 
Hast  placed  thy  fairest  gems  upon  his  brow. 

Thy  grand  creations  live  throughout  all  time. 

Aspiring  souls,  that  ever  upward  climb, 

Reach  thy  far  height  and  find  a  power  sublime. 


NATURE. 


Upon  the  fragrant  evening  air 
A  sense  of  sound  comes  unaware, 
From  realms  unseen,  yet  everywhere, 
As  if  it  breathed  a  spirit's  prayer. 

A  stillness  reigns,  no  leaf  is  stirred, 
Yet  come  weird  murmurs  scarcely  heard, 
And  neath  the  hush  a  stir;  as  strife 
Of  growing  things  instinct  with  life. 

Increasing,  till  distinct  in  tone 
As  sighing  trees  or  wind-harp's  moan, 
Which  holds  the  thrilled  and  beating  heart 
Estactic,  wrapped,  of  it  a  part  » 

It  comes  from  depths  where  sea-weeds  rare 
Are  floating  'round  the  mermaid  fair; 
Where  pearls  gleam  bright  and  sea  flowers  sweet 
A  carpet  weave  for  Naiad  feet. 

It  swells  to  notes  almost  divine, 
As  winds  disturb  the  ancient  shrine 
Of  gray  old  oak  or  solemn  pine, 
Where  mosses  creep  and  ivies  twine. 

It  throws  its  spell  'round  ruined  tower, 
It  floats  the  same  thro'  vine-wreathed  bower, 
'Tis  felt  alike  thro'  earth  and  air, 
'Tis  nature's  spirit  everywhere. 

If  we  knew  that  with  us  always 

Necessity  must  ride; 
Tho'  our  boat  may  touch  the  quick-sand, 

And  thro'  the  tempest  glide; 

Knowing  that  beyond  the  shadows, 

There  is  a  brighter  side, 
We  can  calmly  watch  the  breakers, 

As  trustingly  the  tide. 


MY  DARLINGS  EYES. 

My  darling's  eyes!  Oh,  speaking  eyes, 
That  thrill  the  soul  like  Rapture's  kiss! 

Revealing  oft  such  sweet  replies 
To  all  Love's  tender,  aching  bliss. 

I  see  within  their  placid  deeps 
Bright  dewy  morns,  and  summer  skies, 

Soft,  hazy  noons,  where  fragrance  sleeps, 
But  sweeter  scenes  when  daylight  dies. 

I  see  swift  gleams  of  rarest  thought, 
From  richest  depths  of  soul  arise, 

Betraying  much  a  life  hath  wrought — 
O  pleasant,  dreamy,  tender  eyes. 

There's  grandest  aims,  and  purpose  high, 

With  requisites  that  surely  win; 
And  life  so  pure  success  is  nigh, 

The  strong,  true,  manly  soul  within. 

I  see,  clear-mirrored  as  a  star, 

Intensity  no  art  can  hide; 
Nor  obstacles,  nor  fate  can  mar 

The  unbent  will's  majestic  pride. 

A  nature  that  all  things  must  serve, 
With  deptA  and  power  that  spurn  control; 

No  circumstance  can  daunt,  or  swerve, 
The  well-born,  self-reliant  soul. 

But  few  can  reach  such  heights  sublime, 
Such  lofty  manhood's  firm  command; 

But  rich  toned  bells  in  perfect  chime 
'Neath  master-touch  swell  high  and  grand. 

Yet  in  thy  light,  O  quiet  eyes, 

Is  power  to  soothe,  and  calm,  and  cheer, 
And  sorrow,  in  whatever  guise, 

Will  And  a  sympathizing  ear. 

Tho'  guarded  lips  may  speak  no  word, 
The  kindly  heart  beneath  them  lies, 

By  deep  emotions  often  stirred, 
Betrayed  thro'  dewy,  soulful  eyes. 


O  liquid,  calm  magnetic  eyes, 

Whose  lightest  glance  doth  richly  bless; 
When  love's  clear  light  within  them  lies, 

There's  magic  in  their  tenderness. 
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FRANK  CHASE. 

FRANK  CHASE  was  born  on  June  26th,  1856,  in 
Somcrville,  Mass.  He  removed  to  Texas 
in  1874,  and  December  4th,  1879  was  married  to  Miss 
Sue  Taylor  Mitchell,  youngest  daughter  of  Rev. 
F.  T.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Chase's  wife  is  a  native 
of  Missouri,  in  which  state  her  father  is  better 
known  as  Col.  Mitchell  of  the  late  C.  S.  A.  In  his 
marriage  Mr.  Chase  was  singularly  fortunate;  and 
he  watches  with  great  interest  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  of  his  four  children 
in  whom  is  combined  the  blood  of  Puritan  Massa- 
chusetts and  cavalier  Virginia.  He  writes  for  the 
press  and  magazines  in  moments  stolen  from  the 
few  hours  of  leisure  accorded  the  busy  man  of 
office  affairs.  His  poems  have  received  favorable 
criticism,  many  having  been  widely  copied. 

W.  W. 


A  DREAM. 

Upon  the  reeking  floor  I  lay  immured 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon's  musty  walls; 

With  thought  of  what  my  spirit  there  endured, 
Remembrance  even  now  my  soul  appalls. 

Of  food  deprived,  and  doomed  in  solitude 
To  fret  and  wear  my  condemnation  out, 

No  peace  I  found,  but  recollection  rude. 
Keen  conscience  scourged  as  with  a  deadly  knout. 

Methought,  I  guilty  was  of  every  damning  crime 
That  greed  or  lust  had  e'er  impelled  mankind 

To  forfeit  heaven  for,  since  youthful  Time 
In  horror  gazed  on  Cain  with  anger  blind. 

With  pilfered  gold,  I'd  gathered  to  my  breast 
And  nourished  there,  all  gold  on  earth  could 
buy;— 

By  cunning  wiles  robbed  innocence  of  rest, 
And  from  her  throne  caused  Constancy  to  fly. 

From  out  a  yearning,  trusting,  open  heart 
Where  Faith  divine  had  found  a  welcome  home;— 

An  idle  word  of  hell's  infernal  art, 
Had  thrust  the  guest  a  wandr'er  forth  to  roam. 

The  lining  of  a  threatening  cloud  so  bent, 
That  all  its  blackness  disappeared  from  view, 

Destruction  'neath  the  mask  full  soon  found  vent, 
And  he  who  trusted,  trusted  but  to  rue. 

Suspicion  foul  supplanted  gracious  Trust, 
And  Enmity  usurped  fair  Friendship's  seat; 

The  sword  of  action  heavy  grew  with  rust, 
Nor  stirred  tho'  Duty  stern  the  long-roll  beat. 


Methought  I  strove,  to  alleviate  my  pains. 
To  fix  my  tortured  mind  on  bliss  sin-bought; 

For  to  the  world,  alluring  were  its  gains; 
My  life  had  seemed  to  be  with  pleasure  fraught 

In  vain  th'  attempt — the  wine-glass  held  but  dregs — 
More  bitter  to  my  parch  eel,  burning  tongue 

Than  gall  to  him  who  cooling  water  begs; 
Or  songs  of  hope  by  innocency  sung. 

In  shrinking  ear  of  measureless  despair, 
Remembrance  of  the  triumph  of  my  skill 

O'er  men  of  wit,  and  women  proud  and  fair 
I  bootless  urged;  'twould  not  obey  my  will. 

But  ev'ry  flout  that  outraged  justice  had 
At  my  vile  hands  or  instigation  known, 

Returned  tenfold  I  thought  to  drive  me  mad; 
And  reaped  I  there  the  whirlwind  that  I'd  sown. 

Immovable,  my  body  lay  at  length 
Upon  the  cell's  unyielding  granite  floor, 

By  famine  and  remorse  bereft  of  strength 
To  struggle,  but  with  life  to  suffer  more. 

There  came  a  man— the  cell  he  first  surveyed, 
Then  from  his  cloak  a  covered  parcel  took; 

Upon  my  breast  supine  this  something  laid, 
And  left,  nor  spoke,  nor  in  my  eyes  would  look. 

Too  weak  to  speak,  I  sought  of  him  to  know 
The  meaning  of  this  visit  and  the  thing 

That  crushed  and  did  oppress  my  bosom  so; 
My  mute  appeal  no  answer  though  did  bring* 

For  hours  the  ever  growing  weight  I  bore, 
Nor  ceased  with  palsied  fingers  to  essay 

To  lift  the  veil  the  leaken  horror  wore, 
And  view  its  form  ere  night  succeeded  day. 

At  last  I  clutched  it,  stripped  it  to  my  sight, 
And  with  my  staring,  swollen  eyes,  I  saw 

A  ghastly  hand.  'Twas  of  a  deathly  white, 
Save  that  the  stump  all  bloody  was  and  raw. 

My  senses  sickened,  but  I  could  not  wear, 
This  thing  of  death,  though  to  my  breast  'twere 
grown; 

So  shudd'ring  grasped  it  with  my  fingers  bare. 
And  screaming  'woke,  to  find  it  was  my  own. 

My  own  right  hand  had  wrought  this  dismal  scene; 

Across  my  heaving  breast  it  sleeping  lay; 
Cold,  white  and  dank,  e'en  as  'twas  in  the  dream 

And  senseless  too,  as  though  'twere  made  of  clay 
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ITASCA. 

Itasca  ventured  from  his  narrow  source, 
And  slowly  wound  his  modest,  tim'rous  way 
Amid  new  scenes,  where  once  he  durst  not  stray, 

And  learned  the  power,  of  worldly  intercourse: 

His  stride  grew  longer,  and  his  tones  more  hoarse, 
His  sides  expanded  'neath  ambition's  sway; 
He  levied  toll,  who  once  did  tribute  pay; 

A  tyrant  ruled,  who'd  felt  a  despot's  force: 
Ohio  rolls  his  hoarded  wealth  along, — 

Missouri's  off 'rings  swell  his  widening  shores; 

The  mighty  Red  his  glitt'ring  treasures  pours, 
While  meaner  vassals  heap  his  coffers  strong: 

None  now  dispute  his  high  supremacy, 

Yet  who  shall  find  him  i'  th'  Mexican  Sea  ? 


TOO  OLD  TO  WED  ? 

Did  you  think,  just  because  forty  winters  had  blown 
A  few  flakes  of  their  snows  'mong  the  locks  once 

so  brown, 
And  old  time  had  engraved  with  deftness  and  art 
The  deep  lines  of  his  "hall  mark,"  therefore  the 

heart 
Of  the  man  must  be  withered  and  whitened  and 

old, 
And  the  fires  of  youth  have  grown  sluggish  and 

cold  ? 
If  you  did,  pray  remember ^Ctna  to-day, 
At  the  core  is  a  boy,  forty  centuries  gray. 
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SINGLE  POEMS. 


IN  SWITZERLAND. 

At  Chamouny  I  woke  one  morn, 
Hearing  afar  an  Alpine  horn 

Upon  some  glacier  to  the  north, 
And  thought,  although  it  rained  forlorn, 
To  saunter  forth. 

There,  in  the  hall,  outside  a  door, 

Waiting  their  owners,  on  the  floor 

I  saw  two  shiny  pairs  of  shoes, 

.  One  pair  was  eights— or,  maybe,  more  ; 

The  other,  twos. 

I  wondered  who  those  gaiters  wore 
That  such  a  look  of  courage  bore : 

They  seemed  alert  and  battle-scarred, 
And  all  their  heels  were  wounded  sore 
On  mountain  shard. 

The  lofty  insteps  spurned  the  ground 
As  if  up  high  Olympus  bound  ; 


The  tireless  soles  were  worn  away, 
The  smooth  and  taper  toes  were  round 
And  retroussi. 

Sudden  my  envious  thoughts  essayed 
To  count  the  conquest  they  had  made, 

And  all  their  pilgrimages  view  ; 
O'er  glen  and  glacier,  gorge  and  glade, 
My  fancy  flew. 

I  saw  them  thread  the  Bruning  Pass  ; 
I  saw  them  scale  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
And  Riffleberg,  beyond  Zermatt ; 
I  saw  them  mount  the  mighty  mass 
Of  Gorner  Grat. 

I  saw  them  climb  Bernina's  height ; 
I  saw  them  bathe  in  Rosa's  light 

And  linger  by  the  Giessbach  Fall ; 
I  saw  them  grope  in  Gondo's  night 
And  Miinster  Thai ; 

I  saw  them  find  the  Jungfrau's  head 
And  leap  the  Grimsel  gorges  dread, 

And  bound  o'er  Col  de  Collon's  ice  ; 
And  on  Belle  Tola's  summit  tread 
The  edelweiss. 

The  vision  shamed  my  listless  mood, 
Banished  my  inert  lassitude, 

And  fired  me  with  intent  sublime  ; 
I  vowed  when  sunshine  came  I  would 
Go  forth  and  climb. 

With  new  ambition  I  arose, 

Blessed  the  foot-gear  from  heels  to  toes, 

(One  pair  was  eights,  and  the  other,  twos), 
And  thanked  the  owners  brave  of  those 
Heroic  shoes. 

W.  A.  Croffut. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  GOOD  FRIDAY. 

The  hands  of  the  King  are  soft  and  fair, 

They  never  knew  labor's  stain. 
The  hands  of  the  Robber  redly  wear 

The  bloody  brand  of  Cain. 
But  the  hands  of  the  Man  are  hard  and  scarred 

With  the  scars  of  toil  and  pain. 

The  slaves  of  Pilate  have  washed  his  hands 

As  white  as  a  king's  may  be. 
Barabbas  with  wrists  unfettered  stands; 

For  the  world  has  made  him  free. 
But  Thy  palms,  toil-worn,  by  nails  are  torn, 

O  Christ,  on  Calvary! 

James  Jeffrey  Rochb. 
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DOUBT. 


O  shrouded  mystery  with  saintly  eyes, 

Grim  robed  spectre  of  the  years, 
Is  there  a  home  beyond  the  skies 

Beyond  this  vale  of  tears  ? 
Where  do  the  souls  of  mortals  go 

That  wisdom  may  not  doubt 
How  can  we  ever  know? 

Is  there  some  unseen  route 
Processional  and  dimly  vast, 

Down  through  the  mysterious  tomb 
Where  we  lay  our  old  selves  down  at  last 

And  rise  from  its  eternal  gloom  ? 

What  phantom  with  some  astral  force 

Marks  good  and  evil  deeds, 
And  guides  the  soul  upon  its  course 

With  strangely  human  creeds  ? 
Remorseless  geni  of  the  eternal  years 

Draped  in  his  robes  of  woe 
He  fills  his  cup  with  mortal  tears 

And  counts  them  as  they  flow; 
Thus,  we  see  our  best  depart 

Into  the  great  unknown, 
And  leave  a  shadow  on  each  human  heart. 

Upon  each  lip,  a  moan. 

Sit  enthroned  O  phantom  of  dread, 

Sit  in  the  palace  of  my  soul. 
Just  one  whisper  from  the  eternal  dead 

Where  ages  waveless  roll. 

Dark  spirit  of  an  empire  wide, 

Mentor  of  the  dim  to  be, 
Sit  thee  by  my  side 

While  life's  mysterious  tide 
Ebbs  with  its  crimson  flow, 

Tell  me,  do  the  aeons  hide 
That  which  we  should  not  know  ? 

Where  life  and  death  divide, 
Each  on  its  narrow  way, 

Psyches  of  this  transient  earth 
That  moth-like  play 

Around  the  fire  of  hope's  promethean  birth. 
Junius  L.  Hempstead. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry, 


THE  BLUSH. 

A  rhyming  thesis,  attributed  to  Clara  Sophia  Sereno,  M.  D. 

The  ruddy  incalescency 

Of  radiant  peach-bloom, 

Or  glow  on  May-time  apple-boughs, 

Effulgent,  like  the  rose, 

Or  dainty  folds  of  fervency 

Rhodora  may  unfurl, 

To  match  Aurora's  tenderness, 

I  will  not  dare  presume 

To  reach  with  terms  expositive, 

But  earnestly  propose, 

In  phrase  etiological, 

To  scan  the  blushing  girl. 

A  transient,  mild  erythema, 

A  calorific  glow, 

O'erspreads  the  physiognomy, 

Suffusing  Flora's  cheek, 

And  from  the  apt  perceptiveness 

Of  cause,  as  of  a  blow 

Upon  the  quick  sensorium 

And  capillaries  weak, 

Eventuates  in  paresis 

Of  vaso-motor  nerves, 

Whereby  their  loss  of  springiness 

Encourages  a  flush 

Of  soft,  effusive  radiance, 

Which  evidently  serves 

To  prompt  a  weak  praecordia 

To  consummate  a  blush. 

Henry  Chandlkr. 
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NOTES. 


Cleveland.  "No  Sect  In  Heaven,"  the  most 
widely  known  poem  by  this  author,  was  published 
in  The  Magazine  of  Poetry \  April,  1891. 
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—State  Capitol  Journal,  Salem,  Ore. 
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By  O.  R.  Bellamy. 

With  portrait  of  the  author.     i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  350. 
Price,  1 1. 50. 

•"His  poems  are  not  erotic  and  breathe  rather  of  the  beauties 
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By  Ella  A.  Bigelow. 
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instructive  as  it  is  entertaining."—  Font  on  Evening  Traveller. 


SONGS  OP  THE  SPIRIT. 

By  Isaac  R.  Baxley. 

Author  of  "  The  Temple  of  Alanthur,  with  Other 
F'oems,"  "The  Prophet,  and  Other  Poems."  etc. 
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"  He  is  not  a  casual  rh>  mer  to  be  dismissed  with  a  word:  Ins 
voice  demands  attention,  as  of  a  new  singer,  duly  commissioned 
and  inspired." — Springfield  Republican. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  ALANTHUR. 

By  Isaac  R.  Baxley. 
nmo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  pp.  140.     Price,  Ji.oo. 

"  This  collection  of  Mr.  Baxley's  poetical  writings  can  not 
I  but  have  a  wide  distribution.  The  intensity  of  his  thought. 
I  his  accurate  interpretation  of  sentiment  and  the  lange  of  his 
I  subjects  must  give  him  a  great  number  of  sympathetic  readeis," 
,    — Columbus,  Ohio,  State  Journal. 

1        "  The  subiect  chosen  is  a  lofty  one,  and  Mr.  Baxley  has  given 
!    it  fu  1  poetic  fervor." — Neiv  York  Times. 

!  THE  PROPHET,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

I  By  Isaac  R.  B 'ax ley. 

I       i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  pp.  78.     Price,  $1.00. 

I        "  The  inspiration  that  wrote  'The  Last  Songs."  could  plant 
I     beauty    in    the   clods  — could    vivify   the    universe    under  our 
material  feet,"—  Santa  Barbara  Press. 

"  For  these  verses  show  genius.  There  are  lines  and  pass- 
ages which  would  make  the  fortune  of  any  author,  and  which 
cause  us  honestly  to  doubt  whether  other  passages  which  read 
to  us  as  nonsense  are  not  full  of  a  subtle  meaning  which  has 
escaped  our  limited  perceptions." — A'.  )'.  Churchman 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LIST  OF 
MESSRS.  COPELAND  AND  DAY. 


BOLTON  (CHARLES  KNOWLES).  ON 
THE  WOOING  OF  MARTHA  PITKIN 
Being  a  versified  narration  of  the  time  of  the  Regi- 
cides in  Colonial  New  England.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  on  hand-made  paper,  small  octavo, 
eighteenth  century  binding,  75  cents,  thirty-five 
copies  on  large  paper,  full,  blend-tooled  leather, 
$2.00. 

CARMEN  (BLISS)  AND  RICHARD  HOVEY. 
SONGS  FROM  VAGABONDIA.  With 
cover  and  end  papers  designed  by  T.  B.  Meteyard. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  for  England  and 
America.  Octavo,  paper  boards,  Dickenson's 
deckle-edge  paper.  Second  edition.  #1.00.  Fifty 
copies  on  large  English  hand-made  paper,  $3.00. 

"  Hail  to  tbe  poets!  Good  poets,  real  poets.  A  man  might 
walk  far  before  finding  songs  to  sing  that  would  print  their 
music  on  his  memory  with  such  a  welcome  as  these  free 
"  Songs  from  Vagabondia."— N.  Y.  Times. 


IJAVIDSON 


(JOHN).       BALLADS     AMD 


SONGS.    With  decorative  title-page  by  Wal- 
ter    est.    Octavo,  $1.50. 

GARNETT    (RICHARD,    LL.D.).      A   VOL- 
UME OF  POEMS,  issued  with  title  and  half- 
title  by  Illingsworth  Kay.    Octavo,  J1.50. 

The  greater  number  of  Dr.  Garnett's  poems  are  more  purely 
classical  in  form  and  expression  than  are  any  other  verses  now 
being  produced. 

TTINKSON  (KATHARINE  TYNAN).  CUCK- 
xx  OO  SONGS.  A  volume  of  poems.  Octavo, 
$1.50. 

LE   GALLIENNE    (RICHARD).     ENGLISH 
POEMS.    Third  edition.    Octavo,  $1.50. 


TJOSSETTI  (DANTE  GABRIEL).  THE 
"■*>  HOUSE  OF  LIFE:  BEING  NO  FOR 
THE  FIRST  TIME  GIVEN  IN  ITS  FULL 
TEXT.  With  three  ornamental  borders  and  one- 
hundred  and  fourteen  initial  letters  designed  by 
Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue.  Issued  in  an  edition 
of  five-hundred  copies  on  hand-made  P.  L.  B. 
paper,  bound  in  limp  Japanese  silk  paper  boards, 
square  octavo,  $1.50;  and  fifty  copies  ori  thick  hand, 
made  Michallet  paper,  with  rubricated  initials,  fc.00 

AH  lovers  of  sonnets  will  welcome  this  first  complete  edition 
of  what  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect  sonnet-sequence  in 
the  language,  and  what  was  intended  by  Rossitti  to  be  his  chief 
poetical  work.  The  form  in  which  the  book  is  presented  is  one 
quite  new  in  American  book  making;,  whose  beauty  is  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  Mr.  Goodhue's  charming  designs. 

TABB  (JOHN  B.).  POEMS.  With  cover  and 
■*•  title  page  designed  by  George  Edward  Bar- 
ton. Small  square  octavo,  green  cloth  and  gold, 
second  edition,  $1.00;  fifty  copies  on  English  hand- 
made paper,  $3.00;  five  copies  on  China  paper, 
$10.00. 

THOMPSON   (FRANCIS).      POEMS.      With 
■*•     frontispiece  and  title  page  on  Japanese  paper, 
designed  by  Lawrence  Housman.     Small  quarto, 
fourth  edition,  $1.50. 

Of  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Browning  writes,  shortly  before  his 
death,  to  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore:  "The  verse  is,  indeed,  re- 
markable, even  without  the  particulars  concerning  its  author. 
It  is  altogether  extraordinary  that  a  young  man  so  naturally 
gifted  should  need  incitement  to  do  justice  to  his  conspicuous 
abilities.  Pray  assure  him,  if  he  cares  to  know  it,  that  I  shall 
have  a  confident  expectation  of  his  success."  Might  these 
"particulars  concerning "  Mr.  Thompson  be  published,  they 
would  make  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Bohemian  genius 

TXHLDE  (OSCAR).  THE  SPHINX.  A  Poem. 
"  Decorated  in  line  by  Charles  Ricketts,  and 
printed  in  black,  green  and  red;  with  ornamental 
initials.  Twenty-five  copies  lar^e  paper,  bound  in 
English  vellum  and  gold,  with  nbbons,  $30.00. 


IN  PREPARATION. 


T*LUNT(lLFRl  D  SCAEN).  WESTHER,  A 
**  YOUNG  MAN'S  TRAGEDY,  TOGETHER 
WITH  THE  LOVE  SONNETS  OF  PROTEUS. 
Five-hundred  copies  printed  on  hand-made  Dutch 
paper  especially  manufactured  for  the  series. 
Square  octavo,  $3.00;  fifty  copies  printed  on  Eng- 
lish seventeenth  century  paper  with  rubricated 
initials,  $6.00.     In  the  press. 

This  will  be  the  second  volume  of  our  series  of  Love  Sonnets, 
in  which  Rosselti's  House  of  Life  was  the  first. 


CRANE  (STEPHEN).  THE  BLACK  RIDERS 
AND  OTHER  LINES.  Five-hundred  co  *  s. 
Octavo,  $1.00;  fifty  copies  on  hand-made  n'  x, 
J3.00.     In  the  press. 

SAVAGE  (PHILIP  HENRY).    FIRST  Pu  tS 

FRAGMENTS.     Five-hundred  copies.  c- 

tavo,  $1.25.      Fifty  copies  on  hand-made  pa  r, 

J3.00.    Five  copies  on  Japan  paper,  Jio.c~  In 
preparation. 
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NEW    EDITION  —  Enlarged  and  Thoroughly  Revised. 

THE 

Fireside  Encyclopaedia 

of  Poetry 

COLLECTED  AND  ARRANGED  BY   HENRY     T.     COATES. 


Imperial  8vo.     Cloth,  extra,  gilt  sides  and  edges,    $3.50 

Half  Morocco,  antique,  gilt  edges, 6.50 

Turkey  Morocco,  antique,  full  gilt  edges, 8.00 


It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editor  to  present  a  compre- 
hensive collection — an  Encyclopedia  —  of  the  Poetry  of 
the  English  language,  one  that  will  be  a  welcome  companion 
at  every  Fireside.  Each  poem  has  been  given  complete, 
and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  follow  the  most  authentic 
and  approved  editions  of  the  respective  authors. 

The  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  the  publication 
of  "The  Fireside  Encyclopaedia  of  Poetry" — has  induced 
the  author  to  thoroughly  revise  it,  and  to  make  it  even  more 
worthy  of  the  favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  it. 


From  Post-Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"  In  1869  Henry  T.  Coat es,  of  Philadelphia,  began  the  compilation  of  a  *  Fireside  Encyclopedia  of  Poetry.' 
Nine  years  later  the  book  was  put  upon  the  market.  It  proved  popular,  and  frequently  since  then  new  editions  have 
been  published.  The  one  that  now  lies  before  us  is  the  t went) -seventh.  It  is  a  volume  of  over  a  thousand  pages. 
In  this  edition  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  poems  have  been  inserted,  and  the  whole  now  contains  nearly  four- 
teen hundred  poems,  representing  four  hundred  and  fifty  authors,  English  and  American.  The  work  is  now  illus- 
trated by  finely-engraved  portraits  of  many  prominent  poets,  with  their  signatures  and  fac-similes  of  their  handwriting. 
The  poems  are  classified  as  follows:  Poems  of  home  and  the  fireside,  poems  of  infancy  and  childhood,  poems  of 
memory  and  retrospection,  poems  of  love,  personal  poems,  historical  poems,  legendary  and  ballad  poetry,  poems  of 
nature,  poems  oi  the  sea,  poems  of  places,  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  moral  and  didactic  poetry,  poems 
of  sentiment,  weird  and  fantastic  poetry,  humorous  and  satirical  poetry.  There  are  about  thirty  pages  of  explanatory 
notes,  an  index  of  authors  and  an  index  of  first  lines.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  rank  this  book  as  one  of  the  very 
best  of  its  class." 

FOR   SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


PORTER  &  COATES,  Publishers, 

1326  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY— The  name 
breathes  genius.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating mortals  in  English  letters.  He  has  been 
compared  to  his  own  skylark,  "singing  still  dost 
soar,  and  soaring  he  ever  singest."  Shelley  was 
born  on  August  4th,  1792.  He  was  educated  in 
Oxford,  where  his  fragile  figure,  his  girlish  beauty 
and  distaste  for  the  rough  sports  of  the  playground, 
estranged  him  from  his  schoolfellows.  In  moral 
balance  he  was  sadly  lacking,  yet  his  was  a  spirit 
of  unselfishness,  so  that  in  the  little  kindnesses  of 
every-day  life  he  was  loveable  and  charming.  He 
was  twice  married.first  to  Miss  Westbrook;  an  ill-ad- 
vised and  hasty  step,  which  ended  in  separation, 
and  for  her  suicide,  later  on,  many  hold  Shelley  re- 
sponsible. His  second  wife  was  Mary  Godwin, 
who  proved  a  suitable,  congenial  companion.  Shel- 
ley traveled  a  great  deal  and  numbered  among  his 
friends  many  of  the  celebrities  of  his  age.  On  July 
8th,  1822,  Shelley  and  a  friend  put  out  to  sea,  heed- 
less of  the  threatening  weather,  a  fearful  storm  burst 
upon  them  and  their  boat  went  down.  A  few  days 
later  the  bodies  were  washed  ashore,  that  of  Shelley 
(the  local  law  being  imperative)  was  consumed  by 
fire,  in  the  presence  of  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt  and 
others.  His  ashes  were  laid  in  the  protestant  cem- 
etery in  Rome,  but  the  heart  it  is  said,  was  snatched 
by  his  staunch  friend,  Trelawny,  from  the  flames, 
and  was  was  preserved  in  Boscombe  Manor,  Eng- 
land. His  writing  are  too  familiar  to  require  a  full 
review.  Among  them  are:  "  Queen  Mab,  "  "  The 
Revolt  of  Islam,  "  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  "The 
Defence  of  Poetry/ '  "Adonais,"  "The  Cloud," 
"  Hellas ' '  and  his  immortal  * l  Skylark  "    I.  R.  W. 


STANZAS. 

WRITTEN  IN  DEJECTION  NEAR  NAPLES. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 
The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright; 


Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  might; 
The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light, 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

The  winds',  the  birds',  the  ocean  floods', 

The  City's  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  Solitude's. 

I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  seaweeds  strown; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown; 

I  sit  upon  the  sand  alone, 
The  lightnmg  of  the  noontide  ocean 

Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, — 
How  sweet !  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion! 

Alas  !    I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around; 
Nor  that  content,  surpassing  wealth, 

The  sage  in  meditation  found, 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned; 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  whdm  these  surround — 
Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure;— 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 

Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear, — 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 

And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan. 

They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 
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Whom  men  love  not, — and  yet  regret, 

Like  a  hight-born  maiden 

Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 

In  a  palace  tower, 

Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set, 

Soothing  her  love-laden 

Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory  yet. 

Soul  in  secret  hour 

'With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her 

bower: 

TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

• 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Scattering  unbeholden 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 

Its  aerial  hue, 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 

the  view. 

In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

Higher  still,  and  higher 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest; 

By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Like  a  cloud  of  fire, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 

Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy- 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

winged  thieves: 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run; 

Like  an  imbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

• 
The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 

Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight 

Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  over- 
flowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought,        t 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not: 


Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakend  flowers — 

All  that  ever  pass 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 
What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine: 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  devine. 

Chorus  Hymenaeal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of 
pain  ? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Langour  can  not  be: 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee: 
Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream? 
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We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 

Yet,  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate  and  pride  and  fear, 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know; 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  a  moistening  now. 


INDIAN  SERENADE. 


1819. 


I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night, 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low, 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bright: 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me — who  knows  how  ? 

To  thy  chamber  window,  sweet ! 


The  wandering  airs  they  faint 

On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream — 
And  the  champak  odors  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 
The  nightingale's  complaint, 

It  dies  upon  her  heart; — 
As  I  must  die  on  thine, 

O !  beloved  as  thou  art ! 

in. 

O  lift  me  from  the  grass ! 

Idie!    I  faint!    I  fail ! 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 


My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas  ! 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast; — 
Oh  !  press  it  close  to  thine  again, 

Where  it  will  break  at  last. 


ON  A  DEAD  VIOLET. 

TO  MISS 

The  odor  from  the  flower  is  gone 
Which  like  thy  kisses  breathed  on  me; 

The  color  from  the  flower  is  flown 
Which  glowed  of  thee  and  only  thee  ! 

A  shrivelled,  lifeless,  vacant  form, 
It  lies  on  my  abandoned  breast; 

And  mocks  the  heart,  which  yet  is  warm, 
With  cold  and  silent  rest. 

I  weep — my  tears  revive  it  not; 

I  sigh — it  breathes  no  more  on  me: 
Its  mute  and  uncomplaining  lot 

Is  such  as  mine  should  be. 


TO-MORROW. 

Where  art  thou,  beloved  To-morrow  ? 

When,  young  and  old,  and  strong  and  weak* 
Rich  and  poor,  through  joy  and  sorrow, 

Thy  sweet  smiles  we  ever  seek, 
In  thy  place— ah  well-a-day  ! — 
We  find  the  thing  we  fled — To-day. 


NATURE. 

Rome  has  fallen,  ye  see  it  lying 

Heaped  in  undistinguished  ruin: 
Nature  is  alone  undying. 

— Queen  Mad. 

POWER. 

Power,  like  a  desolating  pestilence, 
Pollutes  whate'er  it  touches;  and  obedience, 
Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth, 
Makes  slaves  of  men,  and  of  the  human  frame 
A  merchanized  automaton. 

— Ibid. 

DUSK. 

The  sun  is  set,  the  swallows  are  asleep; 

The  bats  are  flitting  fast  in  the  gray  air; 
The  slow  soft  toads  out  of  damp  corners  creep, 

And  evenings  breath,  wandering  here  and  there 
Over  the  quivering  surface  of  the  stream, 
Wakes  not  one  ripple  from  its  silent  dream. 

— Evening. 
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AT  CHRYSTEMESSE-TYDE. 

Two  sorrie  Thynges  there  be, — 
Ay,  three; 
AJNeste  from  which  ye  Fledglings  have  been  taken, 

A  Lam  be  forsaken, 
A  redde  leaf  from  ye  Wild  Rose  rudely  shaken.  » 

Of  gladde  Thynges  there  be  more, — 
Ay,  four: 
A  Larke  above  ye  olde  Neste  blithely  singing, 

A  Wild  Rose  clinging 
In  safety  to  a  Rock,  a  Shepherde  bringing 
A  Lambe,  found,  in  his  arms,  and  Chrystemesse 
Bells  a-ringing. 


GOLDEN  ROD. 

O'er  the  dusty  roadside  bending 
With  its  wondrous  weigh  of  gold, 

Can  it  be  the  rod  enchanted 
Midas  used  in  days  of  old  ? 

Hush!  perchance  it  is  a  princess 
In  the  sunlight  nodding  there, 

Spell -bound  by  the  wicked  fairy — 
Sleepy  little  Golden-Hair! 

Nay,  it  is  Belshazzar's  banquet, 
Where  the  drowsy  monarch  sups 

With  his  swarm  of  courtiers,  drinking 
From  the  sacred,  golden  cups. 


•"In  the  Morning,"  by  Willis  Boyd  Allen. 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph.    i6mo,  |i.oo 


New  York: 


WILLIS  BOYD  ALLEN. 

WILLIS  IBOYD  ALLEN  was  born  in  Kittery 
Point,8Me.,  in  1855;  has  resided  in  Boston 
since  i860,  was  graduated  from  Boston  Latin 
School  in  J  1874,  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Harvard  in 
1878,  and  LL.  B.  at  Boston  University  in  1881. 
He  practiced  law  several  years  until  literary  work  I 
gradually  encroaching  upon  legal  duties,  finally  I 
took  his  whole  time.  For  nearly  ten  years  he  was  j 
editor  of  The  Cottage  Hearth\  edited  Our  Sunday 
Afternoon  for  four  years,  and  since  December, 
1893,  has  edited  The  Wellspring.  He  has  written 
about  twenty  books  for  young  people,  including 
the  "Pine  Cone  Stories."  A  volume  of  poems 
was'published  in  1890.  His  poems  have  appeared 
fromjtime  to  time  in  the  Atlantic,  Lippincott1 st 
Cosmopolitan,  and  other  serials. 

C.  W.  M. 


See,  I  pluck  his  tiny  kingdom- 
Long  ago  it  was  decreed — 

And  divide  it,  dear,  between  us, 
You  the  Persian,  I  the  Mede. 


WHITE  PINK 

The  maiden  left  a  timid  kiss 

Upon  the  mossy  stone; 
Her  lover  true,  the  maiden  knew, 

Would  seek  and  find  his  own. 

The  lover  never  came  again, 
Nor  guessed  the  woe  he  wrought; 

Day  after  day  neglected  lay 
The  maiden's  kiss,  unsought 

At  length,  upspringing  from  the  moss 
Through  kindly  sun  and  shower, 

Its  petals  fair  unfolded  there 
This  gentle,  snow-white  flower. 


THALATTA. 

Far  over  the  billows  unresting  forever 

She  flits,  my  white  bird  of  the  sea, 
Now  skyward,  now  earthward,  storm-drifted,  but 
never 

A  wing-beat  nearer  to  me. 

With  eye  soft  as  death  or  the  mist-wreaths  above 
her 

She  timidly  gazes  below; 
Oh,  never  had  sea-bird  a  man  for  a  lover, 

And  little  recks  she  of  his  woe. 

One  sweet,  startled  note  of  amazement  she  utters, 
One  white  plume  floats  downward  to  me; 

Away  in  the  darkness  a  snowy  wing  flutters- 
Night— darkness — alone  with  the  sea. 


UNTO  THE  PERFECT  DAY. 

A  morning-glory  bud,  entangled  fast 
Among  the  meshes  of  its  winding  stem, 

Strove  vainly  with  the  coils  about  it  cast, 
Until  the  gardener  came  and  loosened  them. 

A  suffering,  human  life  entangled  lay 
Among  the  tightening  coils  of  its  own  past; 

The  Gardener  came,  the  fetters  fell  away; 
The  life  unfolded  to  the  sun  at  last. 
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IN  THE  MORNING. 

'Twas  morn, 
And  day  was  born, 
Bright  in  the  west  the  stars  still  burned, 
But  ever,  as  the  great  earth  turned, 
The  eastern  mountain-tops  grew  dark, 
Against  the  rosy  heaven — and  hark! 
A  single  note  from  flute-toned  thrush 
Drops  downward  through  the  twilight  hush; 
Half  praise,  half  prayer,  I  heard  the  song: 

"Oh,  sweet,  sweet, 
Oh,  life  is  sweet,  and  joy  is  long!  " 

The  sun 

Touched  one  by  one 
The  firs  along  the  distant  crest, — 
A  silent  host,  with  lance  at  rest; 
Flashed  all  the  world  with  jewels  rare, 
Quivered  with  joy  the  maiden-hair 
Beside  the  brook  that  downward  sprang 
And  rippling:  o'er  its  mosses,  sang 
With  silvery  laugh  the  same  glad  song: 

14  Oh,  sweet,  sweet, 
Oh,  life  is  sweet,  and  joy  is  long! " 

When  lo! 

Swift,  to  and  fro, 
A  sombre  shadow  crossed  its  path, 
Deep  thunders  rolled  in  awful  wrath, 
The  thrush  beneath  the  fir-trees  crept, 
The  maiden-hair  bowed  low  and  wept; 
The  heavens  were  black,  the  earth  was  gray, 
The  hills  all  blanched  in  the  spectral  day, — 
The  night- wind  rose,  and  wailed  this  song: 

"Oh,  long,  long, 
Oh,  joy  is  fleeting,  life  so  long!  "* 

Behold, 

A  shaft  of  gold 
Shot  through  the  wrack  of  cloud  and  storm, 
The  heart  of  heaven  beat  quick  and  warm; 
From  bird  and  stream,  with  myriad  tongue, 
The  glad  day  carolled,  laughed,  and  sung. 
Twas  morning  still!    Her  tear-drops  bright 
The  maiden-hair  raised  to  the  light; 
I  heard,  half  prayer,  half  praise,  the  song: 

*'Oh,  sweet,  sweet, 
Oh,  life  is  sweet,  and  joy  is  long! " 


MOURNERS. 

Lo,  the  Saviour  turns  with  infinite  compassion  in 
his  eye, 
And  stretching  forth  his  hands  as  though  to  give 
The  blessing  He  has  promised,  speaks  again: 
They  shall  be  comforted. 

— Blessed. 


CLARA  BARTON. 

MISS  BARTON  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor 
of  The  Magazine  of  Poetry  says:  €<  I 
am  not  a  writer  of  poetry,  having  little  or  no  talent 
in  that  direction.  I  have  sometimes  written  in 
haste  a  bit  of  rhyme  for  some  special  occasion, 
which  was  read  or  used  without  correction  or  care. 
In  acknowledgment  of  your  kind  courtesy  I  will 
enclose  two  waifs  of  this  description  which  are 
lying  upon  my  desk.  The  more  lengthy  one,  '  The 
Women  Who  Went  to  the  Field, '  was  penciled 
in  a  morning  and  read  at  a  banquet  which  took 
place  the  same  evening.  .  The  second,  'A  Christ- 
mas Carol,'  was  written  a  few  days  ago  without  the 
thought  of  writing  anything  beyond  a  Christmas 
card  to  the  colored  people  of  the  Sea  Islands,  who 
had  been  our  wards  for  so  many  months,  and  who 
I  knew  would  be  glad  of  some  little  token  of  remem- 
brance. I  understand  that  they  have  found  music 
for  it  and  are  singing  it  in  their  churches  and 
schools."  The  fame  of  Miss  Barton's  Red  Cross 
work  is  not  confined  to  her  own  country.  She 
was  born  in  North  Oxford,  Mass.,  about  1830.  Her 
headquarters  are  in  Washington.  Editor. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Lo;  the  Christmas  Morn  is  breaking, 

Bring  the  Angels  bright  array, 
For  the  christian  world  is  waking, 
And  the  Lord  is  born  to-day. 
Shout  then,  brothers^,  shout  and  pray, 
For  the  blessed  Lord  is  born  to-day. 

No  more  tears  and  pain  and  sorrow, 

Hark!  I  hear  the  angels  say; 
"  Blessed  be  the  bright  to-morrow, 
For  the  Lord  is  born  to-day." 
Shout  then,  sisters;  shout  and  pray, 
For  the  blessed  Lord  is  born  to-day. 

Forget  your  night  of  sad  disaster, 

Cast" your  burdens  all  away, 
Wait  the  coming  of  the  Master, 
For  the  Lord  is  born  to-day. 
Shout  then,  children;  shout  and  pray, 
For  the  blessed  Lord  is  born  to-day. 

In  the  sunlight,  soft  and  golden, 
Round  the  babe  the  angels  play; 

List  their  notes  so  grand  and  olden, 
Lo;  the  Lord  is  born  to-day. 

Shout,  all  people;  shout  and  pray, 
For  the  blessed  Lord  is  born  to-day. 
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EARL  OF  SURREY.* 

THE  poems  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
were  first  printed  in  1557,  in  "Totter  s  Mis- 
cellany,' '  a  poetical  anthology  of  which  some 
account  was  given  in  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Nicholas  Grimaold,  in  The  Magazine  of  Poetry 
for  October,  1892.  Surrey,  born  about  the  year 
1 517,  was  executed  upon  Tower  Hill,  in  January, 
1547.  His  translation  of  the  second  and  fourth 
books  of  Virgil's  "jEneid,"  though  not  included 
with  his  other  works  in  the  ", Miscellany,"  was 
brought  out  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  first 
appearance  of  that  celebrated  collection.  Thus  by 
a  comparison  of  figures,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
works  of  this  distinguished  but  unfortunate  noble- 
man were  not  given  to  the  world  until  ten  years 
after  his  death.  Surrey's  poems  are  the  earliest 
specimens  of  a  refined  sensibility  and  polished 
diction  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  His 
translation  of  Virgil  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest 
specimen  of  English  blank  verse,  although  one  or 
two  pieces  in  that  form  by  Grimaold  appeared  in 
"  Tottel's  Miscellany, "  two  or  three  weeks  previous 
to  the  publication  of  Surrey's  Virgil;  and  he  may 
divide  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  honor  of  being 
the  earliest  of  English  sonneteers.  The  leading 
features  of  Surrey's  style  are  dignity,  directness 
and  compression;  and  his  compression  becomes 
more  than  ever  apparent  when  contrasted  with  the 
diffusive  mode  of  writing  used  by  the  English 
versifiers  who  preceded  him.  His  poems  have 
been  republished  many  times  during  the  present 
century.  Two  editions  of  them  having  been 
brought  out  in  Boston  within  the  past  thirty-five 
years.  E.  C.  D. 


A  COMPLAINT  BY  NIGHT  OF  A  LOVER  NOT 
BELOVED. 

Alas!  so  all  things  now  do  hold  their  peace! 

Heaven  and  earth  disturbed  in  no  thing; 
The  beasts,  the  air,  the  birds  their  song  do  cease; 

The  nightes  car  the  stars  about  do  bring. 
Calm  is  the  sea;  the  waves  work  less  and  less: 

So  am  not  I,  whom  love,  alas!  doth  wring, 
Bringing  before  my  face  the  great  increase 

Of  my  desires,  whereat  I  weep  and  sing, 
In  joy  and  woe,  as  in  a  doubtful  ease, 

For  my  sweet  thoughts  sometime  do  pleasure 
bring; 

•"Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey."  Edited, 
With  a  Memoir,  by  Robert  Bell.  London:  Charles  Griffin  & 
Co.    i6mo. 


But  by  and  by  the  cause  of  my  disease 

Gives  me  a  pang,  that  inwardly  doth  sting. 
When  that  I  think  what  grief  it  is  again 
To  live,  and  lack  the  thing  should  rid  my  pain. 


THE   LOVER   COMFORTETH    HIMSELF  WITH 
THE  WORTHINESS  OF  HIS  LOVE. 

When  raging  love  with  extreme  pain 
Most  cruelly  distrains  my  heart; 

When  that  my  tears,  as  floods  of  rain, 
Bear  witness  of  my  woful  smart; 

When  sighs  have  wasted  so  my  breath 

That  I  lie  at  the  point  of  death: . 

I  call  to  mind  the  navy  great 

That  the  Greeks  brought  to  Troye"  town: 
And  how  the  boisterous  winds  did  beat 

Their  ships,  and  rent  their  sails  adown; 
Till  Agamemnon's  daughter's  blood 
Appeased  the  Gods  that  them  withstood. 

And  how  in  those  ten  years'  war 
Full  many  a  bloody  deed  was  done; 

And  many  a  lord  that  came  from  far, 
There  caught  his  bane,  alas!  too  soon; 

And  many  a  good  knight  overrun, 

Before  the  Greeks  had  Helen  won. 

Then  think  I  thus:  "  Sith  such  repair, 
So  long  time  war  of  valiant  men, 

Was  all  to  win  a  lady  fair, 
Shall  I  not  learn  to  suffer  then  ? 

And  think  my  life  well  spent  to  be 

Serving  a  worthier  one  than  she  ?  " 

Therefore  I  never  will  repent, 
But  pains  contented  still  endure 

For  like  as  when,  rough  winter  spent, 
The  pleasant  spring  straight  draweth  in  ure; 

So  after  raging  storms  of  care, 

Joyful  at  length  may  be  my  fare. 


HOW  NO  AGE  IS  CONTENT. 

Laid  in  my  quiet  bed, 

In  study  as  it  were. 
I  saw  within  my  troubled  head 

A  heap  of  thoughts  appear. 
And  every  thought  did  show 

So  lively  in  mine  eyes, 
That  now  I  sighed,  and  then  I  smiled, 

As  cause  of  thought  did  rise. 
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I  saw  the  little  boy, 

In  thought  how  oft  that  he 
Did  wish  to  God  to  'scape  the  rod, 

A  tall  young  man  to  be. 
The  young  man  eke  that  feels 

His  bones  with  pains  oppressed, 
How  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man, 

To  live  and  lie  at  rest. 
The  rich  old  man  that  sees 

His  end  draw  on  so  sore, 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  again, 

To  live  so  much  the  more. 
Whereat  full  oft  I  smiled, 

To  see  how  all  these  three, 
From  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy, 

Would  chop  and  change  degree. 
And  musing  thus,  I  think 

The  case  is  very  strange, 
That  man  from  wealth,  to  live  in  woe, 

Would  ever  seek  to  change. 
Thus  thoughtful  as  I  lay, 

I  saw  my  withered  skin, 

How  it  doth  show  my  dented  chews, 

The  flesh  was  worn  so  thin. 
And  eke  my  toothless  chaps, 

The  gates  of  my  right  way, 
That  opes  and  shuts  as  I  do  speak, 

Do  thus  unto  me  say: 
*'  The  white  and  hoarish  hairs, 

The  messengers  of  age, 
That  show  like  lines  of  true  belief, 

That  this  life  doth  assuage; 
Bid  thee  lay  hand  and  feel, 

Them  hanging  on  thy  chin; 
The  which  do  write  two  ages  past, 

The  third  now  coming  in. 
Hang  up  therefore  the  bit 

Of  thy  young  wanton  time; 
And  thou  that  therein  beaten  art, 

The  happiest  life  define." 
Whereat  I  sighed  and  said: 

II  Farewell!  my  wonted  joy; 

Truss  up  thy  pack  and  trudge  from  me, 

.To  every  little  boy; 
And  tell  them  thus  from  me; 

Their  time  most  happy  is 
If,  to  their  time,  they  reason  had, 

To  know  the  truth  of  this." 


FELLOWSHIP. 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare; 

True  wisdom  joined  with  simpleness; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care, 

Where  wine  and  wit  may  not  oppress. 
—  The  Means  to  Attain  Happy  Life. 


MARY  ANNA  STANSBURY. 

M'RS.  STANSBURY  was  born  in  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Oct.  5th,  1842.  She  studied  in  the  Lawrence 
University.  She  was  married  to  E.  P.  Humphrey  in 
1 86 1,  and  after  his  death  to  Dr.  Emory  Stansbury 
of  Appleton,  Wis.,  where  she  has  since  resided. 
She  has  written  much  for  the  periodical  press. 
"  How  he  Saved  St.  Michael's  "  is  deservedly  popu- 
lar, and  is  used  frequently  for  recitation  purposes. 

Editor. 


HOW  HE  SAVED  ST.  MICHAEL'S. 

So  you  beg  for  a  story,  my  darling,  my  brown-eyed 
Leopold, 

And  you,  Alice,  with  face  like  morning,  and  curling 
locks  of  gold; 

Then  come,  if  you  will,  and  listen— stand  close  be- 
side my  knee — 

To  a  tale  of  the  Southern  city,  proud  Charleston  by 
the  sea. 

On  the  roofs  and  the  glittering  turrets,  that  night, 
as  the  sun  went  down, 

The  mellow  glow  of  the  twilight  shone  like  a  jew- 
eled cjown; 

And,  bathed  in  the  living  glory,  as  the  people  lifted 
their  eyes, 

They  saw  the  pride  of  the  city,  the  spire  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's, rise 

High  over  the  lesser  steeples,  tipped  with  a  golden 
ball, 

That  hung  like  a  radiant  planet  caught  in  its  earth- 
ward fall: 

First  glimpse  of  home  to  the  sailor  who  made  the 
harbor-round, 

And  Jlast  slow- fading  vision  dear  to  the  outward 
bound. 

The  gently  gathering  shadows  shut  out  the  waning 
light; 

The  children  prayed  at  their  bedsides,  as  you  will 
pray  to-night; 

The  noise  of  buyer  and  seller  from  the  busy  mart 
was  gone; 

And  in  dreams  of  a  peaceful  morrow  the  city  slum- 
bered on. 

But  another  light  than  sunrise  aroused  the  sleeping 

street; 
For  a  cry  was  heard  at  midnight,  and  the  rush  of 

trampling  feet; 
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Men  stared  in  each  other's  faces  through  mingled 

fire  and  smoke, 
While  the  frantic  bells  went  clashing,  clamorous 

stroke  on  stroke. 


Or  will  the  hot  blood  of  his  courage  freeze  in  his 
veins  at  the  sight  ? 


But  see  !  he  has  stepped  on  the  railing;  he  climbs 
with  his  feet  and  his  hands, 
By  the  glare  of  her  blazing  roof-tree  the  houseless       And  firm  on  a  narrow  projection,  with  the  belfry 

mother  Red,  beneath  him,  he  stands; 

With  the  babe  she  pressed  to  her  bosom  shrieking   .    Now  once,  and  once  only,  they  cheer  him, — a  single, 

in  nameless  dread;  tempestuous  breath,— 

While  the   fire-king's  wild  battalions  scaled  wall    ;    And  there  falls  on  the  multitude  gazing  a  hush  like 

and  capstone  high,  the  stillness  of  death. 

And  planted  their  flaring  banners  against  an  inky    j 

sky.  j    Slow,  steadily  mounting,  unheeding  aught  save  the 

|  goal  of  the  fire, 

From  the  death  that  raged  behind  them,  and  the       Still  higher  and  higher,  an  atom,  he  moves,  on  the 


crash  of  ruin  loud. 
To  the  great  square  of  the  city,  were  driven  the 

surging  crowd; 
Where  yet,  firm  in  all  the  tumult,  unscathed  by  the 

fiery  Rood, 
With  its  heavenward-pointing  finger,  the  Church  of 

St.  Michael's  stood. 

But  e'en  as  they  gazed  upon  it  there  rose  a  sudden 
wail, — 

A  cry  of  horror,  blended  with  the  roaring  of  the  gale, 

On  whose  scorching  wings  up-driven,  a  single  flam- 
ing brand 

Aloft  on  the  towering  steeple  clung  like  a  bloody 
hand. 

"Will  it  fade?"    The  whisper  trembled  from  a 

thousand  whitening  lips; 
Far  out  on  the  lurid  harbor,  they  watched  it  from 

the  ships, 
A  baleful  gleam  that  brighter  and  ever  brighter 

shone, 
Like  a  flickering,  trembling  will-o'-wisp  to  a  steady 

beacon  grown. 

"  Uncounted  gold  shall  be  given  to  the  man  whose 

brave  right  hand, 
For  the  love  of  the  periled  city,  plucks  down  yon 

burning  brand !  " 
So  cried  the  mayor  of  Charleston,  that  all  the  people 

heard; 
But  they  looked  each  one  at  his  fellow,  and  no  man 

spoke  a  word. 

Who  is  it  leans  from  the  belfry,  with  face  upturned 

to  the  sky, 
Clings  to  a  column,  and  measures  the  dizzy  spire 

with  his  eye  ? 
Will  he  dare  it,  the  hero  undaunted,  that  terrible 

sickening  height  ? 


face  of  the  spire. 
He  stops  !    Will  he  fall  ?    Lo !  for  answer,  a  gleam 

like  a  meteor's  track, 
And,  hurled  on  the  stones  of  the  pavement,  the  red 

brand  lies  shattered  and  black. 

Once  more  the  shouts  of  the  people  have  rent  the 

quivering  air: 
At  the  church-door  mayor  and  council  wait  with  their 

feet  on  the  stair; 
And  the  eager  throng  behind  them  press  for  a  touch 

of  his  hand, — 
The  unknown  saviour,  whose  daring  could  compass 

a  deed  so  grand. 

But  why  does  a  sudden  tremor  sieze  on  them  while 

they  gaze  ? 
And  what  meaneth  that  stifled  murmur  of  wonder 

and  amaze  ? 
He  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  temple  he  had  periled 

his  life  to  save; 
And  the  face  of  the  hero,  my  children,  was  the  sable 

face  of  a  slave  ! 

With  folded  arms  he  was  speaking,  in  tones  that 
were  clear,  not  loud, 

And  his  eyes,  ablaze  in  their  sockets,  burnt  into  the 
eyes  of  the  crowd: — 

"You  may  keep  your  gold:  I  scorn  it !— but  an- 
swer me — ye  who  can, 

If  the  deed  I  have  done  before  you  be  not  the  deed 
of  a  man?" 

He  stepped  but  a  short  space  backward;  and  from 

all  the  women  and  men 
There  were  only  sobs  for  answer;  and  the  mayor 

called  for  a  pen, 
And  the  great  seal  of  the  city,  that  he  might  read 

who  ran: 
And  the  slave  who  saved  St.  Michael's  went  out 

from  its  door,  a  man. 
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EMILY  ELIZABETH  VEEDER.* 

THE  published  works  of  Emily  E.  Veeder  are 
"Her  Brother  Donnard"  (1891),  and  "In 
the  Garden  and  Other  Poems  "  (1894).  "  Her 
Brother  Donnard  "  proves  her  gift  as  a  story-teller. 
Although  this  book  is  her  first,  the  second  edition 
was  bought  out  within  a  year.  Here  is  a  woman 
who  writes  because  she  feels  and  has  enthusiasm 
in  her  art.  She  knows  the  reach  of  the  soul  and 
listens  to  the  heart's  cry  through  her  passionate 
love  of  nature.  Many  of  her  poems  move  upward 
to  a  close  that  leaves  the  reader  with  more  con- 
scious aspirations  toward  the  new  life  in  spirit, 
which  he  sees  with  a  new  vision.  Among  her 
most  popular  poems  are  "The  Twilight  Hour," 
"  In  My  Dreams,"  and  "  A  Voice."  When  I  first 
saw  Mrs.  Veeder  I  was  so  impressed  by  her  person- 
ality that  I  could  not  realize  she  has  always  written 
at  the  cost  of  physical  suffering.  Alas  that  one  of 
her  mental  power  should  have  been  an  invalid  (by 
reason  of  an  accident)  so  much  of  her  life  that  she 
is  seldom  able  to  write,  and  even  when  she  does 
write,  is  not  equal  to  the  effort  necessary  to  make 
her  writings  worthy  of  herself.  She  belongs  to  a 
large,  talented  family.  The  beautiful  valley  of 
Lake  Cham  plain  is  her  birthplace.  The  homestead 
in  which  she  was  born  is  over  a  hundred  years  old 
and  still  belongs  to  one  of  her  family.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Woman's  Press  Club  of  Pittsburgh, 
*n  which  city  she  resided  until  she  visited  the 
World's  Fair.  During  that  visit  she  received  in- 
juries (consequent  on  a  railway  accident)  which 
have  kept  her  in  Chicago  ever  since.  At  the 
Authors'  Congress  of  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
Mrs.  Veeder  originated  and  introduced  the  idea  of 
an  Author's  Institute,  which  she  hopes  to  establish 
in  Chicago,  where  she  will  probably  reside. 

H.  H. 


A  VOICE. 


Some  voices  wake  and  stir  my  heart, 
And  sudden  joy  to  being  start, 
And  in  that  moment  I  can  see 
Far  into  love's  deep  mysery. 

So  came  to  me,  in  vision  bright, 
An  old  remembered  voice  to-night, 
And  in  that  vision  I  could  see 
Far  into  love's  intensity. 


•"In  the  Garden  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Emily  Elizabeth 
Veeder.     Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lipp  incott  Co.,  1895,  i6mo.  $1. 


Her  voice  was  low  as  summer  air, 
It  rose  sublimed  in  love's  despair, 
And  through  her  beauty  I  could  see 
Far  into  love's  deep  mystery. 

Her  voice  divine  my  soul  controlled, 
I  felt  the  world  slip  from  my  hold, 
And  through  her  spirit  I  could  see 
Far  into  love's  divinity. 

O  Love!    O  Life!  to  you  I  cry. 
Give  me  her  love  or  let  me  die. 
O  God,  that  voice  shall  sing  to  me 
The  song  of  love's  eternity. 


IN  MY  DREAMS. 

Ah,  when  awake,  I  never  see 
The  face  with  eyes  of  love  for  me 
In  my  dreams. 

How  well  in  early  days  I  knew 
This  being  dear,  forever  true 
In  my  dreams! 

The  waking  time  ne'er  pleasures  me, 
For  this  dear  face  I  only  see 
In  my  dreams. 

Nor  time,  nor  fate,  nor  blinding  tears 
Have  veiled  this  face  for  years  and  years 
In  my  dreams. 

If  death  be  sleep,  eternal  sleep, 

Oh,  let  me  die,  this  face  to  keep 

In  my  dreams. 

Life  would  be  death  that  could  erase 
The  death  that's  life  with  this  dear  face 
In  my  dreams. 


THE  SEA. 

On  ocean  streams 

Are  glowing  beams 
Of  mirrored  stars,  the  drops  of  light 

That  come  and  go 

On  wavelets  slow 
And  shine  like  liquid  pearls  to-night. 

In  tenderness 

The  waves  caress 
And  woo  and  fondle  o'er  and  o'er 

The  shells  they  bring 

And  leave  to  cling 
And  whisper  secrets  to  the  shore. 
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The  shore  beside 

The  mermaids  glide, 
With  sea-drops  falling  from  their  hair; 

And,  half  asleep, 

They  slowly  reap 
The  sea-weed  brown  for  raiment  rare. 

On  waves  remote 

A  little  boat 
Unfurls  its  wings  beyond  the  bay, 

And  it  doth  seem 

A  sailor's  dream 
Serenely  floating  far  away. 

Within  the  deep 

The  weltered  sleep 
And  moan  and  moan -within  the  waves. 

They  moan  to  rise 
'  To  light  of  skies 
And  rest  where  flowers  guard  their  graves. 

Afar,  afar, 

Each  fading  star 
And  sea  and  sky  are  one  to-night, 

And  are  to  me 

Eternity 
Illumed  with  dim,  celestial  light. 

O  sea!  O  sea! 

Ever  to  thee 
My  secrets  of  the  soul  I  pour. 

Oh,  I  would  seem 

With  thee  to  dream, 
And  hear  thy  voice  forevermore. 


WISHES. 


I  wish  the  wind  that  shivers,  grives 
Amid  the  silken  stir  of  leaves, 
Would  turn  to  joy  in  solace  dear, 
A  weary  soul  to  calm  and  cheer. 

I  wish  that  languid  hope  would  start 
To  gladlier  blossom  in  my  heart, 
And  there  enfold  a  promise  true 
As  that  in  buds  that  sip  the  dew. 

I  wish  the  waters  of  this  rill, 
That  Nature's  ear  with  secrets  fill, 
Would  lullaby  away  my  sighs — 
As  sunlight  falls  where  shadow  lies. 

I  know  not  if  I  ever  may 
Believe  that  Hope  with  me  will  stay; 
For  sturdy  Doubt  takes  Hope  to  wife, 
And  tempers  her  to  his  own  life. 


M 


GEORGE  W.  SHIPMAN. 

R.  SHIPMAN  is  a  native  of  Western  New 
York,  residing  now  in  Angola,  N.  Y, 

Editor. 


KNEE  DEEP. 


11  Knee  deep!  knee  deep!  "  I  hear  them  calling. 
When  day  is  done  and  dews  are  falling: 
From  countless  throats  of  a  happy  throng, 
Comes  a  shrill  refrain  of  the  croakers  song 
Old  as  the  Nile; — and  their  organ  loft, 
Is  the  reedy  marsh  of  the  meadow  croft; 
When  night  winds  sigh  and  shadows  creep 
They  cry  to  the  heavens:  "knee  deep!  knee  deep! " 

"  Knee  deep! "  and  I  fancy  the  tide  of  time, 

Runs  slowy  backward  in  pantomime: 

And  the  halls  of  memory  open  wide, 

The  past  and  present  stand  side  by  side. 

I  dream  old  dreams  of  days  beguiled, 

With  first  fond  hopes  of  a  little  child; 

And  again  I  feel  my  young  blood  leap, 

When  I  hear  them  singing:1 'knee  deep!  knee  deep!" 

To-night  in  the  shadows  that  come  and  go, 

I  wade  knee  deep  in  the  after-glow 

Of  youthful  scenes  'till  I  catch  the  strain, 

Of  an  old  time  song  in  the  falling  rain 

That  kissed  my  cheek  with  pearly  tears, 

In  days  long  gone  with  the  fleeting  years: 

And  the  flowers  of  fancy  that  lie  asleep, 

Awake  at  the  chorus:  "  knee  deep!  knee  deep!  '* 


A  SEA  DREAM. 

Up  where  marvelous  icefloes  lift 
Their  snow-white  peaks  in  frostyjair: 

A  noting  palace  was  sent  adrift, 
From  haunt  of  seal  and  Polar  bear. 

Out  of  those  nothemmost  gates  ajar, 
Borne  on  a  flood  from  Baffins  Bay: 

Down  by  the  shores  of  Labrador, 
Past  where  the  "  Peaceful  Islands  "  lay. 

Was  it  a  tribute,  by  Frost  King  sent, 
To  cool  the  tide  of  summer  seas? 

Or  a  pearl-white  crypt,  in  which  was  pent, 
The  one  lost  star  of  the  Pleiades. 

From  shining  tower  so  tall  and  clear, 
With  just  a  touch  of  gold  alloy; 

Expectant  fancy  awaits  to  hear, 
The  warders  challenge:  "Ship-a-hoy." 
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But  all  in  vain,  there's  never  a  word, 
Across  the  waves  that  come  and  go; 

Only  a  moan  from  the  sea  is  heard, 
Bathing  that  crystal  base:  for  lo! 

Out  of  the  pictured  realms  of  thought, 
The  visions  fade  as  shadows  fall: 

And  palace  or  prison  fancy  wrought, 
Hide  in  an  iceburg,  white  and  tall. 


FORERUNNERS. 

A  vague  unrest  prevails,  and  everwhere 

Is  hurry,  and  rush  of  feet 
That  make  no  sound,  and  in  the  air, 

Are  unheard  voices  wonderous  sweet. 
Eace  day,  some  promise  buds  anew, 

Nightly,  some  vagrant  hope  is  born; 
And  up  from  fragrant  beds  of  dew, 

Life,  tiptoes  forth  to  meet  the  morn. 

The  south-wind  searching  thro'  each  nook, 

For  old  time  freinds  in  lowly  guise; 
Stays  his  winged  footsteps  by  the  brook, 

To  bid  the  violets  ope  their  eyes. 
And  down  where  slender  reeds  are  blowing, 

The  purple  wine  creeps  slowly  up 
The  stalk,  and  fills  to  overflowing,  % 

Each  globus  scape-hung  huntsman's  cup. 

Bare-armed,  impatient  of  delay, 

The  woods  where  somber  shadows  run; 
Swing  in  the  wind  their  branches  gray, 

And  wait  to  bourgeon  in  the  sun. 
From  where  the  dimpled  meadows  lie, 

From  beech  and  amber-budded  lime; 
Come  hints  that  do  but  prophesy, 

The  near  approach  of  blossom  time. 


THE  PINE. 

O  stately  pine!  that  towering  skyward  lifts 
A  shining  crest  of  green,  high  over  all 
The  woodland  billows,  over  tree-tops  tall; 

Thro'  which  the  summer  sunlight  sifts 

Its  shredded  gold,  and  thro'  the  rifts 
The  flittering  shadows  rise  and  fall, 
Aslant  the  amber  tinted  wall 

Of  faded  leaves  that  lie  in  rounded  drifts. 
Harp  of  the  wind!  what  songs  are  thine! 

When  faintest  echoes  catch  the  soft  refrain 
Of  vibrant  reeds,  that  touched  by  unseen  hands, 
The  unrhymed  music  of  the  whispering  pine 

Sweeps  downward,  like  the  sighing  rain 
In  wind-kissed  vale,  or  tide  on  shifting  sands. 


FRANCES  MARGARET  MILNE.* 

MRS.  FRANCES  M.  MILNE  was  born  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  June  30th,  1846.  In  1849 
her  parents  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1869  her  family  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia. There  Frances  was  married.  Mrs.  Milne 
was  educated  mainly  at  home.  From  her  thirteenth 
to  her  sixteenth  year  she  went  to  a  public  school. 
Her  training  was  quite  thorough,  and  her  reading 
covered  a  wide  range  of  authors.  She  began  to 
write,  in  both  prose  and  verse,  in  early  life,  and  her 
work  soon  attracted  attention.  She  has  published 
poems  in  the  San  Francisco  Star  and  many  other 
prominent  Pacific-coast  journals.  For  some  years 
she  has  made  her  home  in  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Cal.  In  1883  she  became  interested  in  the  single- 
tax  movement, and  many  of  her  songs  were  written 
in  the  interest  of  that  sentiment.  She  has  made 
a  profound  study  of  economic  and  political  ques- 
tions and  with  pen  and  voice  she  has  aided  in  ex- 
tending the  discussion  of  the  relations  of  progress 
and  poverty,  and  of  individuals  and  society.  Since 
the  publication  of  her  earliest  productions  in  the 
Cincinnati  Christian  Standard,  she  has  written 
and  published  much.  In  1872  she  issued  a  book, 
a  story  for  young  people,  and  has  published  two 
volumes  of  poetry.  She  has  written  a  number  of 
poems,  essays  and  sketches  over  the  pen-name 
"  Margaret  Frances."  In  all  her  work  on  reform 
she  has  used  her  own  name  in  full.  J.  H. 


"ORA  PRO  ME." 

Thou  who  art  angel  pure, 
Whose  earth-life  passed  in  innocence  of  youth; 

Strange  that  I  can  endure 
The  thought  of  thy  soul-searching  glance  of  truth. 

I  know  how  blurred  the  leaves 
That  tell  the  story  of  my  record  here; 

I  know  how  few  the  sheaves 
My  hand  has  gathered — withering  fast,  and  sere. 

Yet,  like  an  open  book, 
I  feel  my  life  lie  open  to  thy  gaze, 

Whose  saintly  eyes  will  look 
In  love  and  sorrow,  and  in  sad  amaze. 

And  o'er  my  being  flows 
Healing  and  balm,  as  of  God's  pardoning  grace; 

And  my  bowed  spirit  knows 
Sweet  influence — as  from  one  who  sees  His  face. 


*"For  To-Day,  Poems,"  by  Frances  M.  Milne.  Boston: 
Arena  Publishing:  Co.,  1894.    i6mo.     $1.00. 

"A  Cottage  Gray,"  by  Frances  M.Milne.  Buffalo:  Charles 
Wells  Moulton,  1895.    iSmo.    $1.00. 
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Before  thy  perfect  peace, 
Before  thy  purity,  no  blot  can  stain, 

My  long  unrest  doth  cease, 
My  broken  hope  renews  its  strength  again. 

On  earth  alone  shall  Love 
Plead  for  her  loved  one,  in  the  battle's  stress  ? 

No;  round  His  throne  above 
Pure  souls  implore  divinest  aid  to  bless. 

Ah,  wherefore  count  the  years  ? 
It  seems  but  yesterday  thou  left'st  me  here  ! 

Still  flow  my  secret  tears, 
As  on  that  darkest  morning  of  the  year. 

The  folly,  or  the  wrong, 
That  marks  those  years,  I  can  not  now  undo; 

Yet,  all  the  way  along, 
I  feel  thy  love  has  followed,  strong  and  true. 

Still  intercede,  my  saint ! 
Still  snatch  me  back  from  evil  by  thy  prayer ! 

Though  faltering  oft,  and  faint, 
I  yet  with  thee  may  blest  deliverance  share. 


LILAC  LANE. 

The  fragrant  boughs  of  blossom 

Were  arching  all  the  way; 
And  changeful  skies  of  April, 

With  light  and  shade  at  play, 
Smiled  clear  with  gleams  of  sunshine, 

Or  grieved  with  fitful  rain,— 
That  happy  day  in  springtime 

We  walked  in  Lilac  Lane. 

I  see  her  white  dress  flitting 

Beside  me,  even  now; 
One  rounded  arm  uplifted 

To  bend  the  swaying  bough; 
The  nodding  plumes,  in  answer, 

Sent  down  a  perfumed  rain, 
To  hide  her  silken  tresses — 

That  day  in  Lilac  Lane. 

Oh,  leave  the  bough  to  frolic 

With  every  passing  breeze; 
The  spring  will  soon  be  over 

For  fragile  blooms  like  these, 
And  listen  to  my  story — 

If  gladness,  or  if  pain, 
Shall  be  its  end,  I  know  not  - 

This  day  in  Lilac  Lane. 


Sweet  eyes,  where  maiden  fancies 

Lie  mirrored  in  the  blue, 
They  will  not  raise  their  fringes— 

To  make  me  answer  true; 
The  little  hand  that  trembles 

Upon  my  arm,  is  fain 
To  cling  a  moment  closer — 

That  day  in  Lilac  Lane. 

No,  I'll  not  name  the  story 

I  whispered  in  her  ear, 
It  was  for  me,  to  tell  it; 

It  was  for  her,  to  hear. 
And  any  careless  listener 

The  secret  would  profane, 
Of  what  was  asked  and  answered— 

That  day  in  Lilac  Lane. 

Again  the  plumes  of  Lilac 

Are  sending  down  their  spray, 
As  underneath  their  fragrance 

We  take  our  happy  way; 
For  hand  in  hand  together— 

Thro'  sunshine  and  thro'  rain— 
We  pledged  our  troth  forever, 

That  day  in  Lilac  Lane. 


SWEET  SPRING. 

I  pine  to  hear  the  brooklet's  flow, 
I  pine  to  hear  the  robin's  song. 

To  see  the  peach-bloom's  fiery  glow- 
Sweet  Spring,  thou  tamest  long! 

Oh,  waft,  soft  wind,  the  clouds  away, 
And  fan  my  cheek  with  light  caress! 

I  weary  of  this  darksome  day- 
It  doth  my  heart  oppress. 

And  arch  above  me,  radiant  sky! 

Fair  snowdrop!  bloom  beneath  my  feet 
Let  every  breeze  that  wanders  by 

Bear  fragrance,  pure  and  sweet. 


O  voice,  whose  music  thrills  me  yet, 
You  mingle  with  the  robin's  strain! 

Dear  eyes!  each  wild- wood  violet 
Restores  your  glance  again. 

And  all  thy  fairest  gifts  unite 

To  speak  of  her— in  bloom  and  song! 
Oh,  stir  my  heart  with  past  delight, 

Sweet  Spring!  thou  tarriest  long! 
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JOHN  STEVENS  BRIGGS 

BETTER  known  in  this  connection  as  "Jack 
Stevens,  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  Y.  Nov.  10, 
1866,  but  has  lived  in  Rochester  since  1886.  He 
entered  Weslyan  Academy,  Wilbraham  Mass.,  in 
1882,  remained 'there  two  years  and  was  graduated 
from  Centenary  Collegeate  Institnte,  Hackettstown, 
N.  J.,  and  entered  the  University  of  Rochester  when 
the  class  of  '90,  joined  the  Deltaupsilan  fraternity. 
His  first  efforts  in  the  poetic  line  were  metrical  trans- 
lations of  some  of  Horace's  shorter  poems,  while  as 
editor  of  the  college  paper  for  two  years.  The  lack 
of  poetic  material  also  turned  his  attention  in  that 
line.  Poems  of  his  have  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sitn%  Life%  Boston  Transcript^  New  York  Christian 
Advocate,  and  the  Rochester  dailies,  principally  the 
Post  Express. 

H.  A.  K. 


"I  AM,  THOU  ART,  HE  IS." 

The  droning  schoolboy  drops  the  unwelcome  book, 
His  mind  on  pastimes  rare,  no  longer  his, 

Then  from  his  dreaming,  roused  by  teacher's  look, 
Still  thoughtlessly  croons  o'er,  "I  am,  thou  art, 
he  is." 

"  I  am,"  a  part  in  His  great  plan  to  be; 

For  some  high  purpose  thoughtfully  designed. 
As  link  'twixt  Eden  and  Eternity, 

By  the  great  wonder-working  mind. 

"Thou  art,"  dost  thou  the  warning  see? 

To  thy  best  self  hast  thou  been  ever  true  ? 
Unnumbered  ages  have  but  lived  for  thee, 

Wilt  thou  be  Wanting  in  the  great  review  ? 

"He  is,"  my  brother  of  a  weaker  mold, 
A  sacred  pledge;  my  task  to  lighten  his. 

Perhaps  in  heaven,  within  the  Father's  fold, 
We'll  grasp  the  meaning  in  "  I  am,  Thou  art, 
he  is." 


TO  HELEN  KELLER. 


DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 


Thou  sightless  teacher  of  another  sphere, 
Deaf  to  the  music  of  this  baser  horde, 

What  matchless  beauties  are  to  thee  made  clear, 
What  heavenly  harmonies  to  thee  outpoured  ! 

Small  need  have  those  who  in  thy  face  may  gaze, 
To  hear  thee  say  "  life's  not  am  empty  dream;" 

Those  sightless  orbs  reflect  Heaven's  brightest  rays, 
With  thee  things  truly  "  are  not  what  they  seem." 


Thy  soft  eyes,  darkened  but  to  see  more  clear, 
Thine  ears  but  closed  to  earthly  care  and  strife, 

Thy  smile  so  radiant,  seem  but  to  bring  more  near 
The  heavenly  message  in  the  Master's  "  Psalm 
of  Life." 


ONE  OF  THESE  DAYS. 

One  of  these  days,  when  the  world  has  grown 
better, 
Hearts  will  be  happier,  burdens  grow  light, 
When  creed-burdened  man  shall  have  broken  each 
fetter, 
And  girded  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  right; 
When  hell's  congregation  quits  gaining  new  mem- 
bers, 
As  bigotry  starts  some  new  orthodox  haze, 
Truth's  blaze  will  flash  forth  from  its  now  flickering 
embers, 
And  facts  displace  theories,  one  of  these  days. 

When  the  folly  of  fighting  our  friends  we  uncover, 
When  each  non-essential's  kicked  out  of  our 
creeds; 
When  Christians  all  over  the  world  shall  discover 

"  The  religion  of  God  "  will  be  all  that  one  needs, 
When  the  ceasing  of  wars  does  away  with  the 
fighter, 
When  "  do  unto  others  "  guides  all  of  our  ways, 
Then  the  gentler  man  will  be  reckoned  the  mightier, 
And  dogmas  won't  count  for  much,  one  of  these 
days. 

One  of  these  days,  and  it  is  not  much  farther, 

Millenium's  church  will  triumphantly  stand 
On  the  one  fundamental,— that  God  is  our  Father, 

And  man  is  our  brother,  and  then  hand  to  hand 
I  see  christians  and  heathen,  both  wiser  and  better, 

Having  both  broken  through  superstition's  thick 
maze; 
And  our  hearts  will  be  lighter,  God's  sunshine  be 
brighter, 

The  world  be  worth  living  in,  one  of  these  days. 


TO  A  BLONDE  BEAUTY. 

Thou  fair-haired  loadestar  of  my  hearts  desire, 
Thy  golden  ringlets  shame  the  painter's  brush, 

Thy  charms  so  oft  evoke  poetic  fire 
That  in  thy  sight  dark  eastern  beauties  blush. 

What  need  hast  thou  of  all  the  rainbow  tints 
I       To  borrow  one,  to  add  a  single  charm  ? 
I    Nature's  gay  garb  bleak  winter  vaguely  hints, 
1       Her  garish  color  could  but  do  thee  harm. 
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Since  wave-kissed  Venus  from  the  sea-foam  flung 
Her  golden  tresses  first  to  mortal  eye, 

The  charms  of  fair-haired  women  bards  have  sung, 
As  now,  sweet  goddess,  at  thy  shrine  do  I. 


-)(- 


WILLIAM  VICKARS  LAWRANCE.* 

WILLIAM  VICKARS  LAWRANCE,  the  son 
of  John  B.  and  Armilla  Lawrance,  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Green  county,  Ohio,  on  the  ioth 
of  November,  1834.  In  1858  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  Xenia,  Ohio.  He  had  scarcely  finished  his 
studies  when  the  war  broke  out  and  he  enlisted 
with  the  first  volunteers  in  his  county,  and  also 
served  in  the  3rd  N.  Y.  Vol.  Cavalry,  afterwards  in 
the  8th  O.  V.  C,  serving  in  the  last  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  closing  his  services  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Libby  prison,  Richmond,  Va.  He  was  married  to 
Annie  C.  Walker  of  Ross  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1864.  From  this  marriage  there 
was  born  to  them  one  son,  Herbert  W.,  who  is  a 
lad  of  six  years.  Since  his  discharge  from  the 
army  Mr.  Lawrance  has  resided,  except  one  year 
in  Waverly,  Ohio,  continuously  in  the  city  of 
Chillicothe,  where  he  has  followed  his  profession  of 
the  law,  serving  for  a  time  as  Assistant  Revenue 
Assessor.  In  1889  acting  as  Assistant  Q.  M. 
General  of  the  Department  of  Ohio  G.  A.  R.,  of 
which  body  he  has  been  a  member  ever  since  its 
organization.  Many  of  his  shorter  pieces  have 
been  published  in  the  journals  of  the  country,  and 
he  is  now  publishing  in  the  columns  of  the  Ohio 
Soldier  an  historical  novel  of  the  war  of  1861. 
Besides  the  two  volumes  noticed  above,  he  has 
written  a  great  deal  yet  unpublished,  which  he  is 
preparing  for  the  press.  N.  A.  G. 


COMPENSATION. 

If  it  were  truly  known 
To  the  young  bud  just  bursting  into  bloom 
That  such  sweet  death  led  to  forgotten  tomb, 

Yet  should  it  haste  to  be  a  rose  full-blown, 
Although  that  bloom  the  richer  life  destroy, 
Since  dying  thus  gives  joy. 

Nor  should  the  lark  be  dumb; 
The  skies  are  his  to  cleave  with  joyous  wing, 
And  songs  ecstatic  soaring  there  to  sing, 

*  *'  Kllina,  the  Bride  of  Montross,"  by  William  V.  Lawrance 
Cambridge:  The  Riverside  Press,  18S3.     i6mo. 
"A  Story  of  Judeth."     Cambridge:    The  Riverside  Press, 

I889.      12IHO. 


Whose  melodies  float  through  the  years  to  come: 
Should  he,  through  fear  of  death,  refuse  his  song, 
He  doth  the  world  a  wrong! 

The  world  is  full  of  love: 
Some  empty  heart  for  want  of  it  is  sad; 
One  breath  blown  warm  will  make  that  faint  heart 
glad! 
O  heart  love  full!  wilt  thou  refuse  to  move 
Because,  perchance,  false  hearts  will  love  betray  ? 
Give  what  thou  canst  alway. 

It  is  not  self  alone, — 
Nay,  less  of  self  and  more  of  all  beside 
Makes  joy  so  sweet!    Our  hearts  should  open  wide 

If  in  them  Love,  or  Song,  or  Rose  unblown: 
Of  what  we  have,  we  should  most  freely  give, 
And  thus  life  twofold  live. 


CENTENNIAL. 

Rome  in  her  plan  made  the  best  out  of  man, 
The  physical,  ponderous  animal  man, 
And  drove  him  a  thunderbolt  into  the  van 
Of  armed  opposition,  in  war's  deadly  thrust, 
And  trampled  them  down  and  ground  into  dust, 
In  her  all-conquering  day, 
All  nations  that  stood  in  her  way; 
Then  out  of  their  ruin  brought  life, 
And  out  of  the  bosom  of  strife, 
If  not  peace, 
Brought  ease; 
And  out  of  the  ignorant  night 
Brought  strength  in  exchange  for  light; 
Gave  muscle  and  brawn, 
Took  the  light  and  the  dawn 
Of  the  Arts,  of  Poetry,  Painting  and  Mind, 
Of  all  the  known  world  in  their  best,  their  refined, 
From  all  lands  and  all  human-kind; 
And  gathering  the  centuries  in  a  span, 
Wrought  out  and  left  this,  her  model  of  Man. 
Rome's  best! 
Stand  up,  O  Man  of  our  West! 

Eighteen-hundred  and  eighty-eight! 
Turn  to  the  morning  that  gives  this  date. 
With  the  wise  men  afar, 
Now  follow  its  star, 
Seeking  the  truth  as  sought  by  them, 
In  the  low  manger  of  Bethlehem; 
And  there, 
Radiant  rare! 
See  the  Child  born  to  earth, 
Low  in  its  menial  birth, 
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That  should  yoke  to  his  car 
Men  of  heart,  men  of  brain, 
Gathering  his  mighty  train, 
Then  drive  as  a  victor  careering  the  plain, 
Speeding  conquests  o'er  lands,  o'er  islands  and 
main, 
Until  the  seas  bloom  white, 

Valleys  grow  rich  with  grain, 
Out  of  the  darkness  of  night 
Bringing  day,  bringing  sunshine  and  light, 
And  the  world  grows  glad  again. 
And  out  of  the  desert,  and  out  of  the  flood, 
Bringing  empire  to  man  without  shedding  of  blood! 

Without  sword,  without  chains,  without  fire, 
But  with  hands  filled  with  blessings  to  man,— 
For  the  bugle  of  war,  the  harp  and  the  lyre; 
For  the  spear, — save  when  dyed 
With  blood  from  his  side, — 
The  plough  and  the  pruning  hook.    This  was  His 
plan 

To  conquer  the  world  into  peace! 
And  on  to  that  end 
The  years  now  but  tend, 
And  never  shall  cease 
The  march  of  the  world  through  its  circle  of  years, 
Until  upon  Time's  farthest  confines  appears 
A  kingdom  most  wonderfully  blest, 
Believing  His  creed 
Of  Love  shall  succeed, 
Somewhere  in  the  beautiful  ongrowing  West, 
With  Man  at  his  best! 


PALESTINE. 


0  land,  made  sacred  by  the  feet  of  Him 
Who  bore  the  cross  down  through  yon  valley  dim, 
In  the  far  distance,  where  we  still  may  see 
That  sad,  sweet  mount  of  suffering,  Calvary! 
O  Land  of  Promise!  wondrous  in  the  fruit 
Of  nectarine  sweetness  grown  from  bitter  root! 
The  shadowy  legends  breathing  still  of  Thee 
In  those  old  mystic  books  of  prophecy, 
Paint  not  the  landscape  nor  the  bitter  sea! 
Thy  mounts  of  promise  and  thy  plains  of  palm, 
Thy  groves  of  almonds  and  thy  vales  of  balm, 
With  frankincense  and  myrrh  each  story  told, 
As  incense  rise  from  out  each  page  unrolled, 
Until  thy  name  prefigures  to  the  thought 
Something  of  all  as  we  recall  each  spot! 
Oh,  for  the  tongue  and  pen  once  tipped  with  fire, 
Of  him  who  swept  with  master  hand  the  lyre, 
In  those  dim  days  when  here  with  unshod  feet 
Isaiah  wandered  through  thy  valleys  sweet, 


With  heart  of  song  and  lips  of  burning  praise 
That  give  fresh  glory  to  his  name  and  days! 
Or  that  could  teach  my  stammering  lips  to  sing 
In  the  sweet  numbers  of  the  Shepherd-king! 
Then  could  I  touch  the  strings  with  master  hand, 
And,  with  a  song  that  has  a  theme  as  grand, 
Sing  of  this  land,  its  glory  and  its  fame, 
Forgetting,  as  I  sing,  its  abject  shame! 

—  The  Story  of  Judeth. 

HAPPINESS. 

The  foolish  ones  leave  happiness  behind, 
To  chase  a  shadow  for  its  emptiness. 

— Ibid. 

GENIUS. 

Mind  marks  in  man  his  empire  o'er  the  brute; 
Genius  its  flower  and  fame  its  ripened  fruit: 
Slow  in  its  growth,  the  flower  at  last  appears, 
Like  the  famed  aloe,  once  a  hundred  years; 
Then,  bursting  forth  in  all  its  wondrous  bloom, 
The  earth  grows  fragrant  in  its  shed  perfume: 
The  odor  lingering  when  the  flower  is  shed 
Breathes  but  of  memories  of  a  beauty  fled; 
So  genius  flowering  into  ripened  fame 
Drops  to  the  earth  and  leaves  alone  its  name. 
—  The  Old  Rigime. 

MOTHER. 

An  image  that  can  never  fade 
Though  time  may  wreck  and  years  invade 
With  hands  that  loosen  memory's  clasp, 
And  slip  life's  pictures  through  our  grasp. 

— Iantha;  or,  The  Hermit's  Tale. 
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EMELINE  A.  WILSON. 

EMELINE  A.  WILSON  nee  WEEKES,  was 
born  in  Babylon,  Long  Island,  of  American 
parents.  She  received  her  education  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Brooklyn,  where  she  now  resides,  and 
later  in  life  developed  a  taste  for  writing  of  which 
many  pieces  have  been  published  both  in  prose  and 
poetry.  Editor. 

WHERE  DAISIES  BLOOM. 

Sweep  on,  O  Time,  but  leave  us  where; 

The  daisies  and  the  violets  grow; 
Where  sportive  winds  upon  the  air 

Waft  apple-blossoms  to  and  fro, 
And  perfumes  rich  from  petals  sweet 

Are  borne  unto  one's  quickened  sense, 
While  harmony,  in  measure  meet 

Accompanies  the  heart's  incense. 
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Sweep  on,  but  prithee  leave  us  where 

The  light  of  life  upon  us  shines, 
Where  love,  with  a  prescience  rare, 

The  embryo  wish  fore'er  divines. 
Where  tendrils  of  the  heart  respond 

Unto  the  blithesomeness  of  spring, 
Ere  withered  leaves  make  one  despond 

In  sadness,  which  they  ever  bring. 


-)(- 


W.  AVERY  RICHARDS. 

REV.  W.  A.  RICHARDS  was  born  Dec.  28th, 
1838,  near  Clyde  Ohio;  where  his  parents,  na. 
tives  of  Connecticut,  settled.  He  entered  the  Min- 
istry of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  passing  creditably 
through  the  four  years  course  of  clasical  studies,  was 
ordained,  both  deacon  and  elder,  by  Bishop  E.  S. 
Janes.  He  has  been  pastor  in  Dixion,  Sioux  City, 
Ft.  Dodge,  Spirit  Lake,  Goldfield,  Newell,  Iowa  and 
elsewhere.  He  was  married  in  1869  and  has  a  family 
of  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  G.  W.  L,  B. 


HEYDAY  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

In  the  "  Days  Olden," 
In  the  times  golden; 
In  the  bright  morning, 
Childhood  adorning; 
When  the  fleet  shadows 
Flew  o'er  the  meadows; 
And  springtime  showers 
Wakened  the  flowers 
Out  of  earth  peeping, 
Timidly  creeping; — 
Roses  and  daises, 
'Mid  beauty's  mazes; 
Crocus  and  pansies, 
Where  glory  dances; 
Days  all  primeval, 
Devoid  of  evil; 
Days  of  elysian 
Dawn  on  my  vision, 
As  in  the  "Olden 
Days"  that  were  golden. 

Primeval  glory, 
Mystical  story; 
Old  home  and  mother, 
Time  like  no  other; 
Days  of  my  innocence 
From  me  gone,  O  whence  ? 
Gone  from  me  ever; 
Coming  back  never; 
Childhood's  bright  heyday, 
All  into  May-day 


Merging,  completely 
Ravishing  sweetly; 
Hawthorn  and  heather, 
Sunshiny  weather; 
Sweet  hay  and  clover; 
Tell  it  me  over, 
Tell  it  me  ever; 
For  I  can  never 
Call  back  the  "Olden 
Days"  that  were  golden. 

O  stern  to-morrow ! 
Toil,  care,  and  sorrow,  " 
Coming  on  after 
Gayness  and  laughter; 
Quickly  succeeding, 
As  onward  speeding, 
Life,  like  a  river — 
Taker  and  giver, 
Fed  by  bright  streamlets, 
Glinted  by  gleamlets, 
Speeds  to  the  ocean, 
Wild  with  commotion; 
Will  ye,  O  river ! 
Flow  backward  never  ? 
Never  back  bear  me, 
Nor  what  befare  me 
Care  aught  ?    O  river, 
Fateful !    Ye  ever 
Bear  me  from  "  Olden 
Days"  that  were  golden. 


BE  GENTLE. 

Speak  gentle  words;  they  cost  no  more 
Than  words  that  wound  the  bosom  sore; 
In  meaning  let  them  gentle  prove. 
In  tone  the  tuneful  words  of  love. 

Such  utterances  shall  descend 
In  benedictions  on  thy  friend, 
And  melt,  like  flaming  coals  of  Are, 
The  hearts  of  foes  that  rage  in  ire. 

Think  gentle  thoughts;  they  shall  impart 
A  blessed  sweetness  to  thine  heart, 
And  spread  like  perfume  through  the  air, 
To  make  it  fragrant  everywhere. 

Do  gentle  deeds;  they  savor  most 
Of  virtues  which  the  soul  may  boast; 
They  bear  a  message  as  they  go 
To  modify  a  mortal's  woe. 

Let  all  thy  being  gentle  be; 
So  shall  a  blessed  harmony 
Pervade  thy  nature,  and  shall  sway 
All  human  hearts  that  throng  thy  way. 
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RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE. 

RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE,  a  member  of  a 
Channel  Islands  family,  was  born  in  Birken- 
head in  the  year  1855.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  Liverpool  College,  and  at  the  age  of 'sixteen 
entered  upon  business  life.  Literature,  however, 
and  especially  the  literature  of  verse,  drew  him 
from  "the  desk's  hard  wood,"  and  made  him  not 
merely  rhymer  but  bibliophile;  and  his  earliest 
volume  of  verse,  "My  Ladies'  Sonnets,  and  other 
*  vain  and  amatorious '  verses,  with  some  of  graver 
mood,"  privately  printed  in  1887,  was  an  utterance 
of  the  two  ardors  of  his  adolescence,  love  and 
book-love.  This  book  was  succeeded  in  1889  by 
"Volumes  in  Folio,"  in  which  again  the  bookman 
and  the  poet  were  both  in  evidence.  Prose  was 
the  vehicle  chosen  for  Mr.  Le'Gallienne's  next  vol- 
ume, "George  Meredith:  Some  Characteristics" 
(1890),  which  consisted  o(a  series  of  essays  in  cele- 
bration of  the  genius  of  the  well-known  novelist 
and  poet  In  1891  followed  "  The  Book-bills  of 
Narcissus,"  a  volume  of  imaginative  prose,  which 
perhaps  did  more  than  any  of  its  author's  previous 
work  to  make  fully  manifest  the  nature  and  scope 
of  his  endowment.  "My  Ladies'  Sonnets,"  and 
"Volumes  in  Folio  "  had  been  dainty  and  delicate; 
the  essays  on  Mr.  Meredith's  work  had  been  rich  in 
cleverness;  but  "Narcissus,"  in  addition  to  its 
charms  of  form  and  style,  has  a  rich  flesh-and-blood 
humanity,  a  naif  and  winning  self-revelation  which 
gives  it  the  fascination  belonging  to  books  which 
are  not  merely  admirable,  but  lovable  as  well. 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  next  volume  of  verse,  "  English 
Poems,"  appeared  in  1892,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  edited  a  reprint  of  that  curious  and  scarce 
book,  the  "  Liber  Amoris"  of  William  Hazlitt. 

J.  A.  N. 


WHAT  OF  THE  DARKNESS? 

What  of  the  Darkness  ?    Is  it  very  fair  ? 

Are  there  great  calms,  and  find  ye  silence  there  ? 

Like  soft-shut  lilies  all  your  faces  glow 

With  some  strange  peace  our  faces  never  know, 

With  some  great  faith  our  faces  never  dare. 

Dwells  it  in  Darkness  ?    Do  ye  find  it  there  ? 

Is  it  a  bosom  where  tired  heads  may  lie  ? 
Is  it  a  mouth  to  kiss  our  weeping  dry  ? 
Is  it  a  hand  to  still  the  pulse's  leap, 
Is  it  a  voice  that  holds  the  runes  of  sleep? 
Day  shows  us  not  such  comfort  anywhere. 
Dwells  it  in  Darkness  ?    Do  ye  find  it  there  ? 


Out  of  the  Day's  deceiving  light  we  call. 
Day  that  shows  man  so  great  and  God  so  small, 
That  hides  the  stars  and  magnifies  the  grass;  * 
Oh  is  the  Darkness  too  a  lying  glass; 
Or  undistracted,  do  ye  find  truth  there  ? 
What  of  the  Darkness  ?    Is  it  very  fair  ? 


TO  MY  WIFE,  MILDRED. 

(OCTOBER  22,  1 89 1.) 

Dear  wife,  there  is  no  word  in  all  my  songs 
But  onto  thee  belongs: 
Though  I  indeed  before  our  true  day  came 
Mistook  thy  star  in  many  a  wandering  flame, 
Singing  to  thee  in  many  a  fair  disguise, 
Calling  to  thee  in  many  another's  name, 
Before  I  knew  thine  everlasting  eyes. 

Faces  that  fled  me  like  a  hunted  fawn 
I  followed  singing,  deeming  it  was  Thou, 
Seeking  this  face  that  on  our  pillow  now 
Glimmers  behind  thy  golden  hair  like  dawn, 
And,  like  a  setting  moon,  within  my  breast 
Sinks  down  each  night  to  rest. 

Moon  follows  moon  before  the  great  moon  flowers,. 
Moon  of  the  wild,  wild  honey  that  is  ours; 
Long  must  the  tree  strive  up  in  leaf  and  root, 
Before  it  bear  the  golden-hearted  fruit: 
And  shall  great  Love,  at  once  perfected  spring, 
Nor  grow  by  steps  like  any  other  thing  ? 
The  lawless  love  that  would  not  be  denied, 
The  love  that  waited,  and  in  waiting  died, 
The  love  that  met  and  mated,  satisfied. 

Ah,  love,  'twas  good  to  climb  forbidden  walls, 
Who  would  not  follow  where  his  Juliet  calls  ? 
'Twas  good  to  try  and  love  the  angel's  way, 
With  starry  souls  untainted  of  the  clay; 
But  best  the  love  where  eart(i  and  heaven  meet, 
The  god  made  flesh  and  dwelling  in  us,  Sweet. 


WITH  SOME  OLD  LOVE  VERSES. 

Dear  Heart,  this  is  my  book  of  boyish  song, 
The  changing  story  of  the  wandering  quest 
That  found  at  last  its  ending  in  thy  breast — 

The  love  it  sought  and  sang  astray  so  long 

With  wild  young  heart  and  happy  eager  tongue. 
Much  meant  it  all  to  me  to  seek  and  sing, 
Ah,  Love,  but  how  much  more  to-day  to  bring 

This  '  rhyme  that  first  of  all  he  made  when  young/ 
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Take  it  and  love  it,  'tis  the  prophecy 
For  whose  poor  silver  thou  hast  given  me  gold; 
Yea!  those  old  faces  for  an  hour  seemed  fair 
Only  because  some  hints  of  Thee  they  were; 
Judge  then,  if  I  so  loved  weak  types  of  old, 
How  good,  dear  Heart,  the  perfect  gift  of  Thee. 


CONFESSIO  AMANT1S. 

When  do  I  love  you  most,  sweet  books  of  mine  ? 
In  strenuous  morns  when  o'er  your  leaves  I  pore, 
Austerely  bent  to  win  austerest  lore, 

Forgetting  how  the  dewy  meadows  shine; 

Or  afternoons  when  honeysuckles  twine 
About  the  seat,  and  to  some  dreamy  shore 
Of  old  Romance,  where  lovers  evermore 

Keep  blissful  hours,  I  follow  at  your  sign  ? 

Yes,  ye  are  precious  then,  but  most  to  me 
Ere  lamplight  dawneth,  when  low  croons  the  fire 
To  whispering  twilight  in  my  little  room, 

And  eyes  read  not,  but  sitting  silently 

I  feel  your  great  hearts  throbbing  deep  inquire, 
And    hear   your    breathing    round    me    in    the 
gloom. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

(DIED  APRIL  15,  1888.) 

Within  that  wood  where  thine  own  scholar  strays, 

O!    Poet,  thou  art  passed,  and  at  its  bound, 
Hollow  and  sere,  we  cry,  yet  win  no  sound 
But  the  dark  muttering  of  the  forest  maze 
We  may  not  tread,  nor  pierce  with  any  gaze; 
And  hardly  love  dare  whisper  thou  hast  found 
That  restful  moonlit  slope  of  pastoral  ground 
Set  in  dark  dingles  of  the  songful  ways. 

Gone!  they  have  called  our  shepherd  from  the  hill, 
Passed  is  the  sunny  sadness  of  his  song, 
That  song  which  sang  of  sight  and  yet  was 
brave 
To  lay  the  ghosts  of  seeing,  subtly  strong 
To  wean  from  tears  and  from  the  troughs  to  save; 
And  who  shall  teach  us  now  that  he  is  still  ? 


LOVE. 


O  happy  grace  of  lovers  of  old  time, 
Living  to  love  like  gods,  and,  dead,  to  live 

Symbols  and  saints  for  us  who  .follow  them; 
Even  bitter  Death  must  sweets  to  lovers  give: 
See  how  they  wear  their  tears  for  diadem. 
Throned  on  the  star  of  an  unshaken  rhyme. 

—Juliet  and  her  Romeo. 


AUGUSTA  COOPER  BRISTOL* 

MRS.  BRISTOL'S  recently  issued  volume  in 
the  "  Lotus  Series  "  is  a  remarkably  strong 
one.  We  publish  herewith-  one  of  the  shorter 
poems.  Mrs.  Bristol  was  born  in  Croydon,  N.  H., 
April  17,  1835,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Vineland, 
N.  J.  She  is  well  known  on  the  lecture  platform. 
For  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Bristol  see  Thb  Mag- 
azine of  Poetry,  April,  1890,  Vol.  2.      Editor. 


THE  PYXIDANTHERA. 

Sweet  child  of  April,  I  have  found  thy  place 
Of  de%p  retirement.     Where  the  low  swamp-ferns 
Curl  upward  from  their  sheathes,  and  lichens  creep 
Upon  the  fallen  branch,  and  mosses  dark 
Deepen  and  brighten,  where  the  ardent  sun 
Doth  enter  with  restrained  and  chastened  beam, 
And  the  light  cadence  of  the  blue-bird's  song 
Doth  falter  in  the  cedar, -r-th ere  the  Spring, 
In  gratitude  hath  wrought  the  sweet  surprise 
And  marvel  of  thy  unobtrusive  bloom. 

Most  perfect  symbol  of  my  purest  thought, — 
A  thought  so  close  and  warm  within  my  heart 
No  words  can  shape  its  secret,  and  no  prayer 
Can  breathe  its  sacredness — be  thou  my  type, 
And  breathe  to  one  who  wanders  here  at  dawn, 
The  deep  devotion,  which  transcending  speech, 
Lights  all  the  folded  silence  of  my  heart 
As  thy  sweet  beauty  doth  the  shadow  here. 

So  let  thy  clusters  brighten,  star  on  star 

Of  pink  and  white  about  his  lingering  feet, 

Till,  dreaming  and  enchanted,  there  shall  pass 

Into  his  life  the  story  that  my  soul 

Hath  given  thee.    So  shall  his  will  be  stirred 

To  purest  purpose  and  divinest  deed, 

And  every  hour  be  touched  with  grace  and  light 


-)(- 

JOHN  G.  C.  BRAINARD. 

JOHN  GARDENER  CALKINS  BRAINARD 
was  bom  in  New  London,  Conn.,  October 
1st,  1796,  and  died  September,  1828.  He  is  chiefly 
remembered  by  the  following  poem,  which  has 
ever  been  considered  the  author's  best.     Editor. 


EPITHALAM1UM. 

I  saw  two  clouds  at  morning, 
Tinged  by  the  rising  sun, 

And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on, 
And  mingled  into  one; 


•"The  Web  of  Life.' 
i8mo,  fi.oo. 


Buffalo:   Charles  Wells  Moulton. 
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I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blessed, 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west. 

I  saw  two  summer  currents 

Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting, 
And  join  their  course,  with  silent  force, 
In  peace  each  other  greeting; 
Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of  green, 
While  dimpling  eddies  played  between. 

Such  be  your  gentle  motion, 

Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat; 
Like  summer's  beam,  and  summer's  stream, 
Float  on,  in  joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea,  where  storms  shall  cease — 
A  purer  sky,  where  all  is  peace. 
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JULIA  P.  CHURCHILL. 

MRS.  JULIA  PATTERSON  CHURCHILL  is 
a  native  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.  She  has  spent 
her  entire  married  life  (since  the  age  of  nineteen) 
in  Yreka,  Cal.  Her  work  is  of  superior  order.  The 
following  was  written  for  this  magazine: 

Editor. 


OUR  BABY. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  sweet  wild  rose 

With  bud  half  blown? 
Or  a  lily  fair  in  glad  repose 

Blooming  alone  ? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  sunbeam  dance 

Across  the  sky, 
While  darkling  shadow's  broad  expanse 

Sped  swiftly  by  ? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  witching  smile 

From  tender  eyes, 
Wherin  were  mirrored  scenes  erstwhile 

Of  Paradise? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  shining  star 

Come  down  to  earth, 
Hiding  its  glory  neath  the  bar 

Of  mortal  birth? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  soul  as  pure 

As  morning's  dew, 
With  God's  own  sun-wrought  portraiture, 

Reflected  through  ? 

Was  e'er  revealed  unto  your  soul 

Through  mortal  clay, 
The  Love— which  is  of  life  the  goal,— 

Eor  aye  and  aye  ? 


If  so, — then  you  have  seen  and  known 

Our  baby  sweet; 
Or  one,  perchance,  your  very  own; — 
Not  more  complete. 

Julia  P.  Churchill. 
— For  The  Magazine  0/  Poetry. 

)( 


SINGLE  POEMS. 


TRANSFIGURATION. 

Mysterious  Death!  who  in  a  single  hour 

Life's  gold  can  so  refine; 

And  by  thy  art  divine 
Change  mortal  weakness  to.immortal  power! 

Bending  beneath  the  weight  of  eighty  years, 

Spent  with  the  noble  strife 

Of  a  victorious  life, 
We  watched  her  fading  heavenward,  through  our 
tears. 

But,  ere  the  sense  of  loss  our  hearts  had  wrung, 

A  miracle  was  wrought, 

And  swift  as  happy  thought 
She  lived  again,  brave,  beautiful,  and  young. 

Age,  Pain  and  Sorrow  dropped  the  veils  they  wore, 

And  showed  the  tender  eyes 

Of  angels  in  disguise, 
Whose  discipline  so  patiently  she  bore. 

The  past  years  brought  their  harvest  rich  and  fair, 

While  Memory  and  Love 

Together  fondly  wove 
A  golden  garland  for  the  silver  hair. 

How  could  we  mourn  like  those  who  are  bereft, 

When  every  pang  of  grief 

Found  balm  for  its  relief 
In  counting  up  the  treasures  she  had  left  ? 

Faith  that  withstood  the  shocks  of  toil  and  time, 
Hope  that  defied  despair, 
Patience  that  conquered  care, 

And  loyalty  whose  courage  was  sublime. 

The  great,  deep  heart  that  was  a  home  for  all; 
Just,  eloquent  and  strong, 
In  protest  against  wrong; 
I   Wide  charity  that  knew  no  sin,  no  fall. 

I   The  Spartan  spirit  that  made  life  so  grand, 

Mating  poor  daily  needs 

With  high,  heroic  deeds, 
I   That  wrested  happiness  from  Fate's  hard  hand. 
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We  thought  to  weep,  but  sing  for  joy  instead, 
Full  of  the  grateful  peace 
'  That  followed  her  release; 
For  nothing  but  the  weary  dust  lies  dead. 

Oh  noble  woman!  never  more  a  queen 

Than  in  the  laying  down 

Of  sceptre  and  of  crown, 
To  win  a  greater  kingdom  yet  unseen: 

Teaching  us  how  to  seek  the  highest  goal; 

To  earn  the  true  success; 

To  live,  to  love,  to  bless, 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  a  royal  soul. 

Louisa  May  Alcott. 


THE  CHIME. 

There  is  an  old  French  air, 
A  little  song  of  loneliness  and  grief- 
Simple  as  nature,  sweet  beyond  compare — 

And  sad  —past  all  belief. 

Nameless  is  he  that  wrote 
The  melody — but  this  much  I  opine, 
Whoever  made  the  words  was  some  remote 

French  ancestor  of  mine. 

I  know  the  dungeon  deep 
Where  long  he  lay — and  why  he  lay  therein 
And  all  his  anguish,  that  he  could  not  sleep, 

For  conscience  of  a  sin. 

I  see  his  cold,  hard  bed; 
I  hear  the  chimes  that  jingled  in  his  ears, 
As  he  pressed  nightly  with  that  wakeful  head 

A  pillow  wet  with  tears. 

O,  restless  little  chime 
It  never  changed — but  rang  its  roundelay 
For  each  dark  hour  of  that  unhappy  time, 

That  sighed  itself  away. 

And  ever,  more  and  more, 
Its  burden  grew  of  his  lorn  self  a  part, 
And  mingled  with  memories,  wore 

Its  way  into  his  heart. 

And  there  it  wove  the  name 
Of  many  a  town  he  loved,  for  one  dear  sake, 
Into  its  web  of  music;  thus  he  came 

His  little  song  to  make. 

Of  all  that  ever  heard 
And  loved  it  for  its  sweetness,  none  but  I 
Divined  the  clew  that,  as  a  hidden  word, 

The  notes  doth  underlie. 


That  wail  from  lips  long  dead 
Has  found  its  echo  in  this  breast  alone! 
Only  to  me— my  blood  remembrance  led — 

Is  that  wild  story  known! 

And  though  'tis  mine  by  right 
Of  treasure-trove,  to  rifle  and  lay  bare — 
A  heritage  of  sorrow  and  delight 

The  world  would  gladly  share. 

Yet  must  I  not  unfold 
Forevermore,  nor  whisper  late  nor  soon, 
The  secret  that  a  few  slight  bars  thus  hold 

Imprisoned  in  a  tune. 

For  when  that  little  song 
Goes  ringing  in  my  head,  I  know  that  he, 
My  luckless,  lone  forefather,  dust  so  long, 

Relieves  his  life  in  me. 

George  du  Maurier. 


BALLAD  OF    THE  NEW  WOMAN. 

Of  the  new  woman  now  to  sing 

You  bid  me,  Prince,  whose  jangled  lyre. 
Whose  wrinkled  muse,  of  weary  wing, 

Has  lost  her  early  might  and  fire. 

More  readily  your  fond  desire 
Would  I  concede  and  chant  for  you 

If  the  fair  being  you  admire, 
If  the  new  woman  were  but  new. 

She  is,  alas !  no  novel  thing; 

For  history  herself  might  tire, 
Might  faint  and  fall,  in  following 

Where  the  old  woman  did  aspire. 

What  stellar  space,  what  mortal  mire. 
Has  not  the  fair  sex  ventured  through  ? 

Indeed,  we  men  folk  might  admire 
If  the  new  woman  were  but  new. 

She  vexes  now  with  questioning, 

Must  taste,  experience,  inquire, 
For  curiosity 's  the  spring 

That  sends  her  soaring  higher  and  higher, 

That  bade  her  with  the  snake  conspire, 
And  to  the  snake  alone  be  true 

Who  brought  on  us  that  heavenly  ire. 
If  the  new  woman  were  but  new ! 


Prince,  old  as  Adam  is,  our  sire. 
As  old  as  Eve,  whom  Adam  knew; 

We  might  not  labor  and  perspire 
If  the  new  woman  were  but  new. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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CLARA  LOUISE  BURNHAM. 

MRS.  CLARA  LOUISE  BURNHAM,  the  nov- 
list,  was  born  in  Newton,  Mass.  She  is  the 
oldest  daughter  of  Dr.  George  F.  Root,  the  eminent 
musical  composer.  Her  father,  becoming  the  sen- 
ior partner  of  the  Chicago  firm  of  Root  &  Cady, 
removed  with  his  family  to  that  city  when  Mrs. 
Burnham  was  very  young,  and  Chicago  has  been  her 
home  ever  since.  A  return  for  several  summers  to 
theold  homestead  in  North  Reading, Mass., together 
with  memory  of  the  first  years  of  her  life,  gave  the 
child  an  acquaintance  with  New  England  dialect  and 
character  of  which  she  was  to  make  use  later.  As 
a  girl  her  time  was  given  chiefly  to  music.  Her 
marriage  took  place  while  she  was  still  very  young. 
Shortly  after  her  marriage  a  brother,  who  enjoyed 
her  letters,  urged  her  to  write  a  story.  The  idea 
was  entirely  novel  and  not  agreeable  to  the  young 
woman,  but  the  brother  persisted  for  many  months, 
and  at  last,  in  a  spirit  of  impatience  and  in  order 
to  show  him  his  absurdity,  the  work  was  under- 
taken. To  her  surprise  her  scornful  attitude  soon 
changed  to  one  of  keen  interest.  She  wrote  two 
novelettes  and  paid  to  have  them  criticised  by  the 
reader  of  a  publishing  house,  her  identity  being  un- 
known. The  verdict  was  unfavorable,  the  reader 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  the  author  "were  of 
middle  age,  she  would  better  abandon  all  hope  of 
success  as  a  writer.  Mrs.  Burnham  was  not  "  of 
middle  age, ' '  and  she  was  as  reluctant  to  lay  down 
her  pen  as  she  had  been  to  take  it  tip.  Recalling  her 
life-long  facilty  for  rhyming,  she  wrote  some  poems 
for  children,  which  were  accepted  and  published  by 
Hide  Awake,  and  that  success  fixed  her  deter- 
mination. She  wrote  "No  Gentleman  "  (Chicago, 
i8Si),  and  offered  it  to  a  Chicago  publisher.  He 
examined  it,  said  it  would  be  an  unsafe  first  book, 
and  advised  her  to  go  home  and  write  another. 
The  author's  father,  who  until  that  time  had  not 
regarded  her  work  seriously,  liked  "  No  Gentle- 
men" and  believed  in  it.  Through  his  interest  the 
book  immediatly  found  a  publisher,  and  its  success 
was  instantaneous.  Other  books  followed,  "  A 
Sane  Lunatic"  (Chicago,  1890),  "Dearly  Bought" 
(iSS4>.  "Next  Door"  (Boston,  1886),"  Young  Maids 
and  Old  "  (1888).  "The  Mistress  of  Beech  Knoll " 
(1890),  " Miss  Bagg's Secretary  "  (1892),  "Dr.  Lat- 
imer" (1893),  "Sweet  Clover,  A  Romance  of  the 
White  City  "  (1894).  Besides  her  novels,  Mrs.  Burn- 
ham has  written  the  text  for  several  of  Dr.   Root's 


mostsucessful  cantatas, and  contributed  many  poems 
and  stories  to  Youth's  Companion,  SI.  Nicholas,  and 
Wide  Awake.  She  resides  with  her  father,  and  the 
windows  of  the  room  where  she  works  command  a 
wide  view  of  Lake  Michigan,  whose  breezy  blue 
waters  serve  her  for  refreshment,  not  inspiration. 
She  does  not  believe  in  the  latter  for  herself.  She 
has  a  strong  love  for  the  profession  thrust  upon  her 
and  sits  down  at  her  desk  as  regular  as  the  carpenter 
goes  to  his  bench.  Mrs.  Burnham  is  a  cultured 
pianist  C.  W.  M. 
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MRS.  EDNAH  DOW  CHENEY. 

MRS.  EDNAH  DOW  CHENEY  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  27,  1824.  There,  in 
1853,  she  became  the  wife  of  Seth  W.  Cheney,  an 
artist  of  local  prominence,  who  died  in  1856,  leav- 
ing her  with  one  daughter.  The  daughter  died  in 
1882.  Miss  Cheney  studied  in  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  of  which  General  Francis  J.  Walker 
is  president,  and  her  memory  is  preserved  by  the 
"  Margaret  Cheney  Reading  Room, "  devoted  to 
the  convenience  of  the  women  students.  Mrs. 
Cheney's  life  has  been  devoted  to  philosophic  and 
literary  research  and  work.  Her  early  womanhood 
was  passed  under  the  most  stimulating  influences. 
She  was  a  member  of  one  of  those  famous  conversa- 
tion classes  which  Margaret  Fuller  instituted  in  the 
decade  of  1830-40.  Emerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alcott, 
James  Freeman  Clarke  and  Theodore  Parker  were 
among  those  who  strongly  influenced  her  thought. 
Her  parents,  Sargent  Smith  Littlehale  and  Ednah 
Parker  Littlehale,  gave  her  every  educational  ad- 
vantage. In  1851  she  aided  in  forming  the  School 
of  Design  for  women,  in  Boston,  and  served  as 
secretary.  In  1859  she  aided  in  establishing  a  hos- 
pital in  connection  with  the  Woman's  Medical 
School.  She  took  part  in  a  woman's  rights  con- 
vention in  i860.  In  1862  she  was  secretary  of  the 
New  England  Hospital.  .  In  1868  she  helped  to 
found  the  New  England  Woman's  Club  and  served 
as  vice-president.  In  1863  she  was  secretary  of  the 
teachers'  committee  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society 
and  secretary  of  the  committee  to  aid  colored  regi- 
ments. In  1865  she  went  to  Readville  and  taught 
soldiers,  and  attended  the  convention  of  Freed- 
men's  societies  in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  one  held  in  Baltimore,  and  for 
several  years  visited  colored  schools  in  various 
Southern  States.     In  1869  she  assisted  in  founding 
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a  horticultural  school  for  women.  She  lectured  on 
horticulture  for  women  before  the  Massachusetts 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  187 1.  In  1879  sne 
delivered  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  the  history  of 
art  before  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  and 
the  same  year  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  Suffrage  Association,  of 
which  she  is  now  president.  In  1887  she  was 
elected  president  of  the  hospital  she  had  helped  to 
found.  She  was  a  delegate  to  the  Woman's  Coun- 
cil in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1888.  In  1890  she 
attended  the  Lake  Mohawk  Negro  Conference. 
She  has  lectured  and  preached  in  many  cities  and 
has  spoken  at  funerals  occasionally.  She  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Free  Religious  Association.  She 
has  visited  Europe  three  times  and  has  trav- 
eled extensively  in  this  country.  Her  works,  all 
published  in  Boston,  include:  "Hand-Book  for 
American  Citizens,"  "Patience"  (1870),  "Social 
Games"  (1871),  "Faithful  to  the  Light"  (1872), 
"Child  of  the  Tide"  (1874),  "Life  of  Susan  Di- 
moch"  (1875),  "  Memoir  of  S.  W.  Cheney  "  (1881), 
"Gleanings  in  Fields  of  Art,"  (1881),  "Selected 
Poems  of  Michael  Angelo"  (1885),  "Children's 
Friend,"  a  sketch  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott  (1888), 
"Biography  of  L.  M.  Alcott"  (1889),  "Memoir  of 
John  Cheney,  Engraver"  (1888),  "Memoir  of 
Margaret  S.  Cheney"  (1888),  "Nora's  Return" 
(1890),  "Stories  of  Olden  Times"  (1890),  and  a 
number  of  articles  in  books.  She  has  contributed 
to  North  American  Review,  Christian  Ex- 
aminer, Radical,  Index,  Woman's  Journal  and 
other  periodicals.  She  edited  the  poems  of 
David  A.  Wasson  (Boston,  1887),  and  of  Harriet 
Winslow  Sewall  (Boston,  1889).  Much  of  her 
work  is  devoted  to  religious  and  artistic  subjects. 
Mrs.  Cheney  is  now  living  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

H.  A.  V. 

)( 


MISS  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT. 

MISS  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT  was  born  in 
Germantown,  Penn.,  November  29th,  1832. 
Her  birthday  was  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
her  father,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  the  "Sage  of  Con- 
cord." Louisa  was  the  second  of  four  daughters. 
Surrounded  in  childhood  by  an  atmosphere  of 
literature,  she  began  to  write  at  an  early  age,  her 
reading  including  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Emerson, 
Margaret  Fuller,  Miss  Edge  worth  and  George 
Sand.  Her  first  poem,  "To  a  Robin,"  was  written 
when  she  was  eight  years  old.  In  1838  the  Alcott 
family  removed  to  Boston,  and  she  lived  in  or  near 
that  city  until  her  death.  Concord  was  longest 
her  home.    Their  life  in  this  latter  town  was  inter- 


rupted by  a  year  spent  in  an  ideal  community, 
"Fruitlands,"  in  the  town  of  Harvard,  where  they 
abstained  from  meat  as  food.  The  experience 
Miss  Alcott  described  in  an  amusing  sketch, 
14  Transcendental  Wild  Oats."  Returning  to  Con- 
cord, the  Alcotts  lived  for  a  while  in  a  house  that 
was  afterwards  Hawthorn's  home.  Her  father,  a 
distinguished  lecturer  and  teacher  of  his  time,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  insist  that  gentleness  was  more 
influential  than  the  rod,  and  to  show  that  educa- 
tion should  bring  out  the  best  that  was  in  a  child's 
nature,  not  simply  cram  a  young  mind  with  facts. 


Miss  Alcott  received  her  instruction  chiefly  from 
Henry  Thoreau.  Emerson  was  Mr.  Alcott's  most 
intimate  friend,  and  very  early  in  her  life  Miss 
Alcott  became  his  favorite.  When  she  was  fifteen, 
Mr.  Emerson  loaned  her  a  copy  of  "Wilhelm 
Meister,"  from  the  reading  of  which  dated  her 
life-long  devotion  to  Goethe.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, Miss  Alcott  +>egan  to  teach  a  little  school  of 
twenty  members,  and  continued  to  do  work  of  this 
kind  in  various  ways  for  fifteen  years,  although  it 
was  extremely  distasteful  to  her,  and  at  the  same 
time  she  began  to  write  stories  for  publication. 
Her  first  published  book  was  "Flower  Fables" 
(Boston,  1855).  It  was  not  successful.  She  con- 
tinued to  write  for  her  own  amusement  in  her  spare 
hours,  but  devoted  herself  to  helpiug  her  father 
and  mother  by  teaching  school,  serving  as  nursery 
governess,  and  even  at  times  sewing  for  a  living. 
Many  of  the  troubles  of  those  early  years  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  sorrows  of  Christie  in  her 
volume  called  "Work,"  published  after  her  name 
was  widely  known.  After  awhile  she  found  there 
was  money  in  sensational  stories,  and  she  wrote 
them  in  quick  succession  and  sent  them  to  many 
papers;  but  this  style  of  writing  soon  wearied  her 
and  she  had  conscientious  scruples  about  continu- 
ing it.     In  1862  she  became  a  nurse  in  the  Wash- 
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iogton  hospitals  and  devoted  herself  to  her  duties 
there  with  conscientious  zeal.  In  consequence, 
she  became  ill  herself  and  narrowly  escaped  death 
by  typhoid  fever.  While  in  Washington  she  wrote 
to  her  mother  and  sisters  letters  describing  hospital 
life  and  experience,  which  were  revised  and  pub- 
lished in  book-form  as  "  Hospital  Sketches  "  (Bos- 
ton, 1863).  In  that  year  she  went  to  Europe  as 
companion  to  an  invalid  woman,  spending  a  year 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Paris  and  London. 
Then  followed  "  Moods  "  (1864);  "  Morning  Glories 
and  Other  Tales"  (1867);  "Proverb  Stories" 
(1868).  She  then  published  "Little  Women,"  2 
volumes,  (1868),  a  story  founded  largely  on  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  her  three  sisters  and.  herself  at 
Concord.  This  book  made  its  author  famous. 
From  its  appearance  until  her  death  she  was  con- 
stantly held  in  public  esteem,  and  the  sale  of  her 
books  has  passed  into  many  hundred  thousands. 
Most  of  her  stories  were  written  while  she  resided 
in  Concord,  though  she  penned  the  manuscript  in 
Boston,  declaring  that  she  could  do  her  writing 
better  in  that  city,  so  favorable  to  her  genius  and 
success.  Miss  Alcott  did  not  attempt  a  great  di- 
versity of  subjects;  almost  everything  she  wrote 
told  of  scenes  and  incidents  that  had  come  within 
her  personal  knowledge.  The  sales  of  her  books 
in  the  United  States  alone  amount  to  over  a  half- 
million.  She  wrote  a  few  dainty  poems,  but  never 
considered  that  her  talents  lay  in  versifying.  Her 
death  occurred  on  March  6th,  1888,  just  two  days 
after  the  death  of  her  father.  She  was  buried  on 
March  8th,  in  the  old  Sleepy  Hollow  graveyard  in 
Concord,  the  funeral  being  a  double  one  and  at- 
tended only,  by  the  immediate  relatives.  Miss 
Alcott's  will  directed  that  all  her  unfinished  manu- 
scripts, inclnding  all  letters  written  by  her,  should 
be  burned  unread.  H.  A.  V. 
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MARY  HARTWELL  CATHERWOOD. 

MRS.  MARY  HARTWELL  CATHERWOOD 
was  born  in  Luray,  Licking  county,  Ohio, 
December  16th,  1847.  Mrs.  Cather wood's  father 
came  from  a  line  of  Scotch-Irish  baronets,  the  Scott 
family.  He  was  a  physician  and  took  his  young 
family  to  Illinois  long  before  the  prairies  were 
drained  and  cultivated.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  his  profession  in  that  new  and  un- 
settled country.  Mary  Hartwell  was  graduated  from 
the  Female  College,  Granville,  Ohio,  in  1868,  and 
on  December  27th,  1887,  became  the  wife  of  James 
S.  Catherwood,  with  whom  she  resides  in  Hoope- 
ston.  111.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  They  have  one 
child.    Among  her  works  are  "  Craque-o'-Doom  " 


(Philadelphia,  1881);  "Rocky  Fork"  (Boston, 
1882);  "Old  Caravan  Days"  (1884);  "The Secrets 
at  Roseladies  •  •  ( 1888) ;  •  *  The  Romance  of  Dollard' ' 
(1889),  and  "The  Bells  of  St.  Anne"  (1889). 
Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  was  always  given  to 
story-making,  and  she  early  formed  the  habit  of 
putting  her  stories  on  paper.  Her  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  Canadian  subjects  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
American  consul  in  Sherbrooke.  She  has  made  the 
history  of  the  old  French  regime  a  special  study. 
She  is  best  known  through  her  "  Romance  of  Dol- 
lard," published  as  a  serial  in  the  Century.  It  at- 
tracted much  attention  all  over  the  United  States. 
Her  later  work,  "The  Story  of  Tonty,"  is  the  con- 
densed result  of  much  study.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Universalist  Church  and  identifies  herself  with 
its  work,  especially  among  children. 

)( 


Shipman.— George  W.  Shipman,  a  study  of 
whose  poems  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  is  a  native  of  Catta- 
raugus county,  N.  Y.  A  fondness  for  books  and 
nature  marked  his  boy- 
hood. Days  were  spent 
in  the  woods  where  his 
father  was  busy  clear- 
ing the  land;  and  long 
evenings  he  lay  upon 
the  floor  reading  by 
the  light  of  blazing 
logs.  The  struggle  for 
a  livelihood  taxed  his 
energies,  and  moderate 
prosperity  was  followed 
by  severe  business  reverses.  In  the  hope  of  better- 
ing his  fortunes  he  was  led  westward  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  From  thence  he  went  with 
wife  and  children  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  after 
spending  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half  he  returned  to 
Angola,  N.  Y.,  his  present  home. 

Du  Maurier  —  The  author  of  "Trilby,"  and 
the  Punch  artist,  is  not  generally  known  as  a  poet, 
and  undoubtedly  never  will  be  known  as  such,  but 
we  give  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Magazine 
of  Poetry  and  Literary  Review,  an  interesting 
contribution  to  poetic  literature  from  the  pen  of 
that  versatile  genius. 

Wiguin.— By  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin  to  George  Christopher  Riggs  of  New 
York  city,  California  loses  one  of  her  best  known 
literary  women.  Although  born  in  Philadelphia, 
she  has  spent  the  most  of  her  life  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Always  interested  in  kindergarten  work, 
her  writings  have  been  mostly  for  young  readers. 
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MISS  MARRIETTA  HOLLEY. 

MISS  MARRIETTA  HOLLEY  was  born  in  a 
pleasant  country  place  between  the  two  vil- 
lages, Adams  and  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y.  Her 
country  home  stands  now  in  that  place,  where  five 
generations  of  the  Holleys  have  resided.  The  Hol- 
leys  went  to  Jefferson  county  from  Connecticut. 
Her  maternal  grandfather,  "Old  Squire  Tabor," 
as  he  was  called,  went  to  Pierrepont  Manor  from 
Rhode  Island.  Miss  Holley  commenced  to  write  at 
an  early  age,  both  verses  and  sketches,  which  she 
used  to  hide  jealously  from  every  eye.  Her  first 
appearance  in  print  was  in  a  newspaper  published 
in  Adams.  Her  first  pen-name, was  "Jemyma.  " 
The  editor  of  that  paper  encouraged  the  young 
aspirant  with  some  timely 
praise,  as  did  Charles  J. 
Peterson,  for  whom  she 
wrote  later.  The  editors 
of  the  Christian  Union 
published  what  they  called 
"a  sweet  little  poem" 
from  her  pen.  She  wrote 
also  for  the  Independent 
and  several  other  weekly 
and  monthly  journals. 
Her  articles  at  that  time 
were  mostly  poems,  and 
were  widely  copied  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 
It  was  in  a  dialect  sketch 
written  for  Peterson's 
Magazine  that  she  first 
adopted  the  pen-name 
"Josiah  Allen's  Wife." 
That  name  and  "Jemy- 
ma" were  a  sort  of 
protest  against  the  too 
musical  pen  -  names  o  f 
literary  aspirants.  Those 
articles  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Elijah  Bliss, 
president  of  the  American  Publishing  Company, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  Against  the  protest  of  his 
company,  he  brought  out  Miss  Holley's  work.  He 
urged  her  to  write  a  book  for  him,  which  she  did, 
and  it  was  an  immediate  success,  and  was  repub- 
lished at  once  in  England  and  Canada.  The  name 
of  that  book  was  "My  Opinions  and  Betsy  Bob- 
bet's"  (Hartford,  1872).  Her  next  book,  "Sa- 
mantha  at  the  Centennial,"  appeared  in  1877. 
"The  Wayward  Pardner"  appeared  in  1880.  "  Miss 
Richard's  Boy,"  a  book  of  stories  not  in  dialect 
was  published  in  1882.    These  books  were  brought 
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out  by  the  American  Publishing  Company,  and  the 
same  firm  published  an  illustrated  poem  of  hers 
called  "The  Mormon  Wife."  Miss  Holley  has  also 
written  "Sweet  Cicely,  or  Josiah  Allen's  Wife, 
as  a  Politician"  (New  York,  1885);  "Samantha  at 
Saratoga"  (Philadelphia,  1887);  a  book  of  "Po- 
ems" (New  York,  1887),  and  "Samantha  Amongst 
the  Brethern,"  in  1891.  Her  latest  novel  is  "The 
Earthquake  of  Eighteen-Eighty-Thrce,"  now  run- 
ing  as  a  serial  in  the  Ladies*  Home  Journal.  Miss 
Holley's  work  appeals  to  all  classes  of  society. 
Her  readers  are  scattered  over  the  entire  world  and 
include  men  and  women  of  every  station  and  grade. 

Sangster.  —  The  Harper's  have  just  published  a 
volume  of  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster's  verses  for 
children  entitled  "  Little 
Knights  and  Ladies." 
Mrs.  Sangster's  person- 
ality is  well  described  by 
Lilian  Whiting  in  a  recent 
article:  "Mrs.  Sangster 
has  the  dower  of  a  very 
charming  personality— se- 
rene* and  sweet,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  clear,  steady 
brilliancy  of  a  star.  She 
is  sympathetic  in  a  warm 
and  sweet  and  beautiful 
way,  without  being  emo- 
tional, and  she  is  serene 
and  poised  without  being 
cold.  Her  manner,  sim- 
ple and  spontaneous,  and 
yet  steady,  -has  a  certain 
distinction  o  f  breeding 
that  is  not  too  common 
among  women  and  which 
is  an  artistic  pleasure  to 
observe.  Mrs.  Sangster 
is,  indeed,  a  charming 
study  in  this  delicate 
(J  balance  of  forces.  Her 
touch  of  reserve  is  never  hauteur,  nor  her  simple 
and  spontaneous  sweetness  impulsive  or  emo- 
tional." 

Ferguson.— Mrs.  Lillian  Plunkett  Ferguson, 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Women's  Press  Association,  has  in  preparation  a 
volume  of  her  poems.  It  will  be  original  in  de- 
sign and  thoroughly  Californian. 

May. — Miss  Julia  H.  May  is  prepairing  a  second 
edition  of  "Songs  from  the  Woods  of  Main,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Putnams  last  fall. 
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Dawley.— J.  R.  Dawley,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  has  in  preparation  an  interesting  work  on 
Guatemala.  It  is  to  be  illustrated  by  numerous 
half-tones  and  photo-engravings.  Mr.  Dawley  has 
spent  several  years  in  that  country,  and  is  well 
informed  on  the  subject. 

Browne. — The  most  reliable  and  best  edited  lit- 
erary journal  in  this  country  is  The  Dial t  published 
semi-monthly  in  Chicago.  The  secret  of  its  literary 
success  can  be  traced  to  its  able  editor,  Francis  F. 
Browne.  Independent  and  scholarly,  he  gives  his 
Journal  a  certain  tone  that  rival  periodicals  do  not 
possess. 

King. — The  Hon.  Horatio  King,  Postmaster- 
General  under  President  Buchanan,  has  ready  for 
publication  his  reminiscences.  This  volume  will 
be  entitled  "Turning  on  the  Light,  a  Dispassion- 
ate Survey  of  the  Administration  of  President 
Buchanan  from  i860  to  its  Close."  In  addition  the 
volume  will  contain  a  large  number  of  miscellane- 
ous articles  in  prose  and  some  verse. 

Litchfield. — Miss  Grace  Denio  Litchfield  will 
publish  a  volume  of  her  poems  in  the  fall.  Miss 
Litchfield  has  been  a  consistent  and  systematic  lit- 
erary worker  ever  since  her  childhood,  in  spite  of 
many  long  and  serious  illnesses.  She  began  to 
publish  in  1882,  since  which  time  various  stories  and 
verses  from  her  pen  have  appeared  in  the  Century, 
Atlantic,  St.  Nicholas  and  The  Independent.  She 
has  issued  some  half-dozen  novels  in  book  form, 
but  this  volume  will  be  her  first  collection  of  verse. 

Rogers. — The  most  successful  single  volume  of 
poems  ever  issued  by  a  Buffalo  author  is  "  The  Wind 
in  the  Clearing  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Robert  Cam- 
eron Rogers,  which  is  now  in  its  second  edition. 
The  prospects  for  Mr.  Rogers*  literary  future  are  em- 
inently bright.  He  is  a  young  man,  but  a  few  years 
removed  from  college  life,  with  leisure  and  means 
at  his  command.  Having  a  taste  for  literary  pur- 
suits, we  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Rogers  may  not  at- 
tain a  high  position  in  the  world  of  letters.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  the  son  of  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  the  well- 
known  leader  of  the  civil  service  reform  movement 
in  this  country. 
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THE  BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

From  the  Publisher's  Weekly  we  learn  that  C.  W. 
Raines,  acting  State  librarian,  Austin,  Texas,  has 
compiled  and  will  publish  immediately,  "A  Bibli- 
ography of  Texas,"  which  will  contain  a  descriptive 
list  of  books,  pamphlets  and  documents  relating  to 
Texas  in  print  and  manuscript  since  1536, including 
a  complete  collation  of  the  laws,  with  an  intro- 


ductory essay  on  the  materials  of  early  Texan 
history.    The  edition  will  be  limited  to  500  copies. 

A  "  McCosh  Bibliography  "  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form,  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Dulles, 
Librarian  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  It 
originally  appeared  in  the  Princeton  College  Bul- 
letin. It  covers  about  one-hundred-seventy  titles 
and  is  "A  List  of  the  Published  Writings  of  Rev. 
James  McCosh,  ex-president  of  Princeton  College." 

The  "  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  Music" 
which  will  be  begun  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
Magazine  of  Poetry  and  Literary  Review,  is 
to  be  followed  by  "  A  Bibliography  of  the  History 
and  Occupations  of  Women,  Including  Suffrage." 

The  literary  bureau  of  The  Ladies'  Nome 
Journal  has  just  published  an  attractive  catalogue 
in  the  shape  of  an  easy  guide  to  the  best  books  in 
every  department  of  reading,  with  the  title,  "  Five 
Thousand  Books."  It  contains  some  one-hundred- 
seventy  well-executed  portraits. 
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LITERARY  HISTORY. 

A  biography  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Blackie  is  to 
be  published  in  the  fall.  A  study  of  Prof.  Blackie 
as  a  poet  appeared  in  this  magazine  for  July,  1890 

"An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literary  Crit- 
icism," by  Charles  Mills  Gay  ley,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  California, 
and  Fred  Newton  Scott,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  in  pre- 
paration. The  two  volumes,  "  Poetics  and  the 
Drama,"  and  "Literary  Types  "  (other  than  the 
drama),  will  be  published  in  the  fall  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Prof.  Henry  Morley  had 
nearly  completed  the  eleventh  volume  of  his 
"English  Writers,"  dealing  with  Shakespeare  and 
his  time  under  James  I.  It  has  been  completed  by 
one  of  Professor  Morley's  pupils,  W.  Hall  Griffin, 
and  will  soon  be  published. 
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STUDIES  IN  POETIC  FORMS. 

OLD  FRENCH   POETRY. 

The  oldest  poetic  document  in  the  French  lan- 
guage known  to-day  is  "La  Cantilene  en  l'honneur 
de  Sainte  Eulalie. ' '  This  composition  belongs  to  the 
tenth  century.  It  has  no  peculiar  literary  value,  but 
it  possesses  great  interest,  for  it  shows  the  first  step 
of  the  French  language  away  from  the  Latin.  In 
rime  it  recalls  the  Latin  prose  used  in  the  churches. 
The  measure  seems  to  rest  exclusively  upon  the 
number  of  syllables,  which  is  sometimes  impossible 
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to  determine  with  certainty  in  that  budding  and  un- 
cultured language.  The  poem  is  in  twenty-nine 
verses.    The  beginning  is  as  follows: 

"  Buonra  pulcella  fut  Eulalia; 

Bel  avrct  corps,  bellezour  anima. 

Voldrent  la  vcintre  li  Dw>  inimi, 

Voldrcnt  la  faire  diavle  servir. 

Elle  n'ont  eskoltet  lea  mala  conseilliers, 

Qu'elle  Deo  raneiet  chi  maent  sua  en  ciel, 

Ne  por  or  ned  argent  ne  paramenz, 

Por  manatee  regiel  ne  preiemen; 

Ne  ule  cose  non  la  pouret  omque  pleier. 

La  polle  sempre  non  amast  lo  Deo  menestier.'* 

Translated  somewhat  literally,  this  ancient  com- 
position is  as  follows: 
"  Eulalie  was  a  good  young  woman; 
She  had  a  beautiful  form  and  more  beautiful  soul. 
The  enemies  of  God  wished  to  conquer  her, 
Wished  to  make  her  serve  the  devil. 
She  did  not  listen  to  the  wicked  counselors, 
That  she  should  deny  God  who  lives  above  in  the  heavens, 
Neither  for  gold,  nor  for  silver,  nor  for  ornaments, 
Neither  by  threat  of  the  king,  nor  by  prayer; 
Nothing  could  ever  make  her  yield, 
The  child,  that  she  should  not  always  love  the  service  of  God.', 

Herewith  are  presented  two  French  curiosities 
n  sonnets.  One  has  but  a  single  syllable  in  each 
line,  and  the  other  has  three  syllables.  Both  are 
correct  in  form. 

(Auguste  Vacquerie).  (Author  uknnown). 

Sortilege,  Fort 

Tu  verras  Belle, 

Le  ciel  gras,  Elle 

Qui  s'abrege,  Dort; 

Nous  assiege  Sort 

D'un  ramas  Frele, 

De  fritnas;  Quelle, 

Paul,  il  neige.  Mori ! 

Eh  bien !    Paul,  Rose 

Voi  le  sol,  Close, 

La  terrasse  La 

Va  changeant  Brise 

Cette  crasse  L*a  , 

En  argent.  Prise. 

Modern  rimers  will  learn  with  something  akin  to 
astonishment  that  in  the  ancient  French  romance 
"  Thesaur,"  written  by  Pierre  de  Corvain,  all  of  the 
840  lines  rime  in  "  ens." 

French  poets  have  always  been  distinguished 
for  their  attention  to  rimes,  and  the  French  forms 
of  arrangement  of  rimes  are  almost  countless.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  French  ac- 
tivity in  this  field  was  at  its  height,  and  the  poetry 
of  those  days  always  impresses  the  student  with  the 
perfection  as  well  as  the  complexity  of  the  systems 
and  rules  of  riming  employed. 

THE  CHINESE  QUATRAIN. 

The  quatrain,  tsut-keou,  meaning  shortened  or 
cut-off  verses,  was  the  first  prosodical  form  reg- 
ularly used  by  the  Chinese.  The  writer  was 
orced  to  compress  into  the  narrow  limits  of  four 


verses,  or  lines,  four  essential  parts,  as  follows: 

1.  The  kit  or  exordium,  which  should  literally 
split  open  the  subject,  that  is  to  say,  open  it  to  show 
what  it  contained.  It  was  necessary  that  the  title 
of  the  composition  should  be  reflected  therein  as  in 
a  mirror,  that  its  principal  characters  should  appear 
in  it,  and  that  it  should  be  clearly  paraphrased  in  it. 

2.  The  tchun,  or  response,  which  was  in  some 
degree  the  development  j 

3.  The  tchouen,  or  turning,  that  is,  the  passage 
from  the  subject  to  the  conclusion.  I 

4.  The  ho,  or  conclusion,  which  should  always    ' 
flow  from  the  exordium,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

This  four-verse  or  four-line  form  was  very  narrow 
and  imposed  immense  difficulties  upon  the  writers 
of  a  language  so  full  of  difficulty  as  the  Chinese. 
Progressive  scholars  adopted  a  new  form,  made  up 
of  eight  verses  or  lines,  which  they  named  lu-dti, 
or  verses  subjected  to  fixed  rules.  In  this  form  the 
four  essential  parts  were  developed  as  in  the  old 
four-verse  form,  but  each  part  was  developed  in  a 
distich,  instead  of  a  single  verse.  The  lu-chi  thus 
became  a  quatrain  of  distichs,  instead  of  verses. 
Then  followed  soon  the  pai-lu-chi,  composed  of 
twelve  verses  or  lines  divided  into  three  strophes. 
Later  a  form  of  ten  verses  or  lines  was  used,  in 
which  two  four-verse  strophes  were  followed  by  an 
isolated  distich.  All  these  forms  were  subjected  to 
the  laws  of  equal  numbers  of  syllables,  of  rime 
and  of  parallelism. 

HEBREW  POETRY. 

In  ancient  Hebrew  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in 
the  poems  a  fixed  law  to  govern  versification.  The 
key  to  such  a  law  was  lost  with  the  pronunciation 
of  the  ancient  idiom  over  2,000  years  ago.  The 
modern  invention  of  vowel-points  and  accents  only 
imperfectly  represents  the  prononciation  used  when 
the  tongue  was  a  living  one.  Therefore  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  or  no  the  ancient  Hebrews 
had  a  poetry  properly  so-called,  that  is,  a  poetry 
with  verses  having  a  measure  or  rhythm  determined 
either  by  the  number  of  syllables,  by  their  prosodic 
value,  or  by  rime.  The  songs  and  imprecations  of 
the  prophets,  the  magnificent  psalms  of  David  and 
the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  show  a  language 
different  from  and  superior  to  the  common  speech 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  phrasing  is  peculiar.  It 
divides  always  into  a  certain  number  of  parts, 
nearly  equal,  and  each  one  of  these  parts  may 
perhaps  be  considered  a  verse  or  line  entire.  Some 
of  the  lines  are  short  and  cadenced,  composed  of 
poetical  and  musical  feet,  susceptible  of  harmon- 
izing with  the  sound  of  the  flute  and  with  the  dance. 
Poetry,  as  now  known,  can  hardly  be  believed  to 
have  existed  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
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Gehring,  Dr.   F.    Mozart.    New  York.     i2mo, 

$i. 
Graeme,  Elliott.    Beethoven.   A  Memoir.    Lon- 
don.     Third  ed.     Cr.  8vo,  $ 2. 
Havergal,    Rev.    Francis   T.      Memorials    of 

Frederick  Arthur  Gore  Ousley,  Bart.     London. 

4to,  port . ,  net  %  1 .  60. 


I 


Hensel,  Sebastian.    The  Mendelssohn  Family. 

New  York.     2  vols,  8vo,  ports.,  $5. 
Holland  and  Rockstrow.    Jenny  Lind-Gold- 

schmidt.     Cr.  8vo,  il.,  ports.,  J2.50. 
Holloway,  Laura  C.     Adelaide  Neilson.     New 

York.    CI.,  ports.,  ribbon  tred,  $2. 
Hueffer,  Francis.    Wagner.   New  York.    i2mo, 

$1. 
Correspondence    Between    Wagner    and 

Liszt  (1841-1861).     New  York.     2  vols.,  cr.  Svo, 

Jackson,  J.  P.  The  Bayreuth  of  Wagner.  New 
York.     i2mo,  (1. 

Karasowski,  B.  M.  Life.  Letters  and  Works  of 
Chopan.     New  York.     2  vols,  cr.  8vo,  $5. 

Kennedy,  Marjory,  and  David  jr.  David  Ken- 
nedy, the  Scottish  Singer.  Boston.  8vo,  il., 
port,  $2. 

Liszt,  Franz.  Letters.  New  York.  2  vols.,  cr. 
8vo,  $6. 

M'Arthur,  Alexander.  Rubinstein.  New 
York.     Cr.  8vo,  il.,  port.,  $1.25. 

Maitland,  J.  A.  Fuller.  Schumann.  New 
York.     i2mo,  $1. 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Julia.  Handel.  New  York. 
i2mo.  $1. 

Mendelssohn,  Felix.  Letters  to  Ignaz  and 
Charlotte  Moscheles.  Trans,  and  ed.  by  Felix 
Moscheles.  Boston.  Svo,  il.,  ports.,  $3,  half- 
calf  $5.50. 

Letters.    Trans,  by  Lady  Wallace.     New 

York.     2  vols.,  cr.  Svo,  J3.50. 

-Select  Letters  ed.  by  W.  F.  Alexander. 


New  York.     Cr.  8vo,  port,  90c. 

Nohl,  Ludwig.  Beethoven  Depicted  by  his  Con- 
temporaries.    New  York,     nmo,  $3. 

Biographies    of    Musicians.      I.     Mozart, 

II.  Beethoven,  III.  Haydn,  IV.  Wagner,  V.  Liszt. 
Chicago.  i2mo,  ports.,  each  75c,  set  $3.75,  half- 
calf,  $12,  half-morocco,  J13. 

Poole,  Reginald  Lane.  Sebastian  Bach.  New 
York.     i2mo,  $1. 

Pougin,  Arthur.  Verdi.  London.  Cr.  8vo, 
$2.40 

Praeger,  Ferdinand.  Wagner  as  I  Knew  Him. 
New  York.     Cr.  8vo,  $1.50. 

Rockstrow,  W.  S.    Life  of  Handel.    New  York. 

Cr.  8vo,  port.,  $2.50. 
Mendelssohn.     New  York.     i2mo,|r. 

Rubinstein,  Anton.    Autobiography,  1829-1889. 

Boston.     i6mo,  port,  $  1. 
Rudall,  H.  A.     Beethoven.     New  York.     i2mo, 

$1. 
Schumann,   Robert.      Life  and    Works.      New 

York.     i2mo,  $it  half-calf,  $2.25. 

Early    Letters.      New  York.      i2mo,   $i9 

half-calf,  $2.25. 

Life  and  Letters  Ed.  by  Dr.  Jensen.  Lon- 
don.    2  vols,  cr.  8vo,  $8.40. 

Sime,  J.     Mendelssohn.     New  York.     i6mo,  75c. 

Townsend,  Pauline  D.  Haydn.  New  York. 
i2mo,  $1. 
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Wagner,  Richard.  Letters  to  his  Dresden 
Friends.     New  York.    Cr.  8vo,  il.,  $3. 

Willebv,  Charles.  Chopan.  A  Biography. 
New  York.     i2mo,  port.;  $3. 

MUSICAL  STUDY  AND  CRITICISM. 

Bach,  Albert  B.  On  Musical  Education  and 
Vocal  Culture.     New  York.    8vo,  $3. 

Banister,  Henry.  Music.  London.  Fcap, 
8vo,  $2.     New  York.     i6mo,  80c. 

Musical  Art  and  Study.  New  York.  Sec- 
ond ed.,  F  cap  8vo,  net  75c. 

-Lectures  on  Musical  Analysis.   New  York. 


Second  ed.  revised,  cr.  8vo,  $2. 
Eastman,    Edith    V.      Musical    Education    and 

Musical  Art.     Boston.     161110,  ji  25. 
Elterlein,  Ernst  von.     Beethoven's  Sympho- 
nies,   in    their    Ideal    Significance,    Explained. 

New  York.     i2mo,  $1.50. 
Beethoven's    Pianoforte    Sonatas.      New 

York.     121110,  $  1.50. 
Fay,  Amy.     Music  Study  in  Germany.    Chicago. 

i2tno,  $1.25. 
Fisher,   H.    The  Musical    Profession.     London. 

$2.40. 
Grove,  George.     Beethoven's  Nine  Symphonies. 

With    illustrations    from    the    scores.     Boston. 

$1.50 
Hand,  Dr.  F.     ^Esthetics  of  Musical  Art.     New 

York.     I2IHO,  $2. 
Hauptman,    M.     The  Nature  of  Harmony  and 

Meter.     London.     8vo,  {3.60. 
Henderson,  William  J.     Preludes  and  Studies. 

Cr.  8vo,  $1.25. 
Kleczynski,  J.      How  to  Play   Chopan.      New 

York.     i2mo,  il.,  $1.50. 
Krehbiel,    Henry    Edward.      Studies   in    the 

Wagnerian  Dramas.     New  York.     i2mo,  J  1.25. 
Kufferath,  Mauricr.    The  Parsifal  of  Wagner. 

New  York.     i2mo,  il.,  $ [.25. 
Lombard.   Louis.     Observations  of  a  Musician. 

Utica,  N.  Y.     Seconded.,  241110,  50c. 
Merz,  Carl.     Music  and  Culture.    $  1.75. 
Minshall,    E.       Organs,   Organists  and  Choirs. 

London.     60c. 
Rice,  Isaac    L.     What    is    Music?    New    York. 

50c,  paper,  25c. 
Russell,  Louis  Arthur.    The  Embellishments 

of  Music.     Philadelphia.     8vo,  $1. 
Shedlock,  J.   S.      The    Pianoforte    Sonata:     Its 

Origin  and  Development.     London. 
Sparmann,  Helen  M.    An  Attempt  at  an  Analy- 
sis of  Music.     Cincinnati.     Sq.  nmo,  paper  50c. 
Stanway,    K.     Reminiscences  of   Mendelssohn's 

Elijah.     London.     i2mo,  40c. 
Statham,    H.    H.     Form  and   Design  in   Music. 

London.     Demy  8vo,  $1. 
Taylor,  Sedley.     Sound  and  Music.     London. 

Second  ed.     Extra  cr.  8vo,  £3  40. 
Teetgen,   A.  J.     Beethoven's  Symphonies  Crit- 
ically Discussed.     New  York.     i2nio,  J  1.50. 


Thibaut.  A.  F.  Purity  in  Music.  New  York. 
i2mo,  $1.25. 

Wagner,  Richard.  Prose  Works.  Vol.  I.  The 
Art  Work  of  the  Future.  Vol.  II.  Opera  and 
Drama.    New  York.    Cr.  8vo,  each  $6.00. 

On  Conducting.    New  York.     i2mo,  J2. 

-Art  Life  and  Theories.   New  York.   121110, 


$2. 


Ring  of  the  Nibelung  Explained.    New 

York.     i2mo,  $  1.50. 
Essay  on  Beethoven.     New  York.    i2mo, 

*3- 
Zahm,  Rev.  J.  A.    Sound  and  Music.     Chicago. 

Royal  8vo,  il.,  $2.50,  half-calf  or  half-morocco, 

$5. 

HDSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Allen,  E.  Heron.     De  Fidiculis  Bibliographic 
London.    2  vols.,  4to,  net  {16.80. 

-Violin  Making  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is.  New 
Demy  8vo,  il.,  $3. 

and  Adams.     Musical    Instruments  and 

New  York.    4to,  net  $10. 

Music  and  Musical   Instruments 

India  and  the  Deccan.     London. 

net  $29.40,  proofs,  net  $48.80. 

The  Violin.     New  York.    i2mo, 


Musical  Instruments.     New  York. 


York. 
Brown 

Their  Homes. 
Day,  Captain. 

of   Southern 

Royal  4to,  il. 
Dubourg,   G. 

I2.25. 
Engel,  Carl. 

i2mo,  $1. 
Fleming,   1.   M.     The  Fiddle   Fancier's  Guide, 

New  York.      i2ino,  I3. 
Hart.    The  Violin:  Its  Famous  Makers  and  Their 

Imitators.     New  York.     Netv popular  ed.,  i2mo, 

il-.  fo-    The  same,  with  additional  plates,  8vo, 

$6. 
The  Violin  and  its  Music.     London.    8vo, 

il.,  $4,  4to,  il,  $12  60. 
Hipkins,   A.  J.     Musical    Instruments.    London. 

Folio,  half-morocco  (75.60.     New  York.    $50. 
Otto.  J.  A.     Structure  and  Preservation  of  the 

Violin  and  Other  Bow  Instruments.     New  York. 

i6mo,  fi.75.  • 
Steinert,    Morris.      The    Morris  Steinert  Col- 
lection   of    Keyed    and    Stringed    Instruments. 

New  York.     i6mo,  il.,  port.,  $1.50,  paper  $1. 
Wasielewski,  VV.  J.     The  Violincello  and  its  His- 
tory.    London.     (2.40. 
Welch,  C     History  of  the  Boehm  Flute.    Second 

ed.     London.    8vo,  $2.40. 
Wolff,  W.     Fiddle  Frauds,  and  How  to  Detect 

Them.     London.     20c. 

DRAMATIC  GUIDES. 

Anneslev,    Charles.      Standard    Opera   Glass 

(plots).      London.      New  ed.,    i8mof  limp  cl., 

$1.20. 
Fitzgerald,  Percy. 

Sullivan  Described. 

port.,  $1.25. 
Notklrac.      Operas: 

Philadelphia.    75c. 


The  Operas  of  Gilbert  and 
Philadelphia.      i2ino,  il., 

Their  Writers  and  Plots. 
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Pardon,  G.  F.  Tales  from  the  Operas.  London. 
8vo,  il.,  $1. 

Upton,  George  P.  Handbooks  on  Music  :  Op- 
eras, Symphonies,  Oratorios,  Cantatas.  Chicago. 
I2010,  each  $1.50. 

Anon.  The  Opera  Guide.  London.  Cr.  8vo, 
8oc,  paper,  60c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brett,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Echoes:  A  Musical 
Birthday  Book.    London.    4to,  il.,  $480. 

Churchill,  G.  H.  Birthday  Book  of  Musicians 
and  Composers.    Boston.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

Cutler.  Edward.  The  Law  of  Copyright,  Mu- 
sical and  Dramatic.  New  York.  Small  8vo, 
J1.50. 

Keeling,  Elenore  D'E.  The  Music  of  the 
Poets:  A  Musician's  Birthday  Book.  London. 
New  ed.$  4to,  il.,  $2.40. 

Kennedy,  Arnold.    Short  Dictionary  of  Musical 
Terms.    London.    60c,  paper,  40c. 
•  P.,  J.  E.    Musical  Moments:    Short  Selections  in 
the  Praise  of  Music.    Chicago.     i6mo,  $1,  half- 
morocco  $2.75,  limp  morocco  $3. 

Prescott,  O.  Gentlewoman's  Music  Book. 
Philadelphia.    Cr.  8vo,  $2.25. 

Ruskin,  John.  On  Music.  New  York.  8vo, 
net $2. 

Taylor,  Sedley.  Record  of  Mozart  Centenary 
Commemoration.    London.    Cr.  8vo,  net$i. 

FICTION. 

Colmore,  G.    A  Daughter  of  Music.    New  York. 

12010,  $1;  paper,  50c. 
Crawford,  F.  Marion.    A  Roman  Singer.    New 

York.    i2tno,  $1. 
Crosby,  Margaret.    A   Violin   Obligatio,  and 

Other  Stories.     Boston.    i6mo,  $1;  paper,  50c. 
Du  Maurier,    George.     Trilby.      New    York. 

i2mo,  il.,  $i.75- 
Erckmann-Chatrian.    Confessions  of  a  Clairo- 

net   Player.    London.    Cr.    8vo,  $1,  and    60c; 

paper,  40c. 
Fothergill,  Jessie.    The  First  Violin.    10  eds., 

from  25c  to  $2. 
Frost,   William  Henry.    The  Wagner  Story- 

Book.     New  York.     i2mo,  $1.50. 
Johnson,  Virginia  W.    The  House  of  the  Mu- 
sician.    Boston.    i6mo,  paper,  50c. 
Luska,  Sidney.    As  It  was  Written.    A  Jewish 

Musician's  Story.    New  York.     i2mo,  $1;  paper, 

50c. 
Sheppard,   Elizabeth.    Rumour.    (Beethoven). 

Chicago.     2  vols.,  i2mo,  ports.,  $2.50. 
Counterparts.    Chicago.    2   vols.,   i2mo, 

ports.,  $2.50. 
Charles  Anchester.     (Mendelssohn).    Chi- 
cago.   2  vols.,  i2mo,  ports.,  $2.50. 
Shorthouse,  J.  A.    A  Teacher  of  the  Violin,  and 

Other  Tales.    New  York.    Cr.  8vo,  $1. 


Thomas,  Bertha.    The  Violin  Player.    London. 

Cr.  8vo,  $1.40;  post  8vo,  bds.,  80c. 
Wagnalls,  Mabel.    Miserere.    New  York.    Sq. 

i2mo,  il.,  $1. 
Anon.    A  Singer's  Story.     London.     Bds.,  40c. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

1V/I R.  MOULTON  begs  to  annonnce  that  he  has  in 
active  preparation  a  very  important  reference 
work  to  be  entitled  A  Bibliography  of  the  His- 
tory op  Music,  being  a  descriptive  account  of  the 
works  catalogued  by  all  the  American  and  English 
publishers  relating  to  Music  in  its  historical  aspect, 
including  works  on  musical  instruments,  etc. 

Books  will  be  recorded  by  the  author  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  form  adopted  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  giving  a  transcription  of  the  title- 
page,  with  size,  number  of  pages,  binding,  price, 
and  name  of  publisher.  In  most  cases,  such  entry 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  historical  notice.  A  spec- 
imen notice  is  given  herewith. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  above,  a  Reference  List 
of  books  out  of  print,  magazine  articles,  etc.,  will 
be  given. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Bibliography  the  Editor 
is  receiving  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  many 
Librarians,  Specialists  and  Scholars.  Parties  hav- 
ing rare  or  interesting  works  on  the  subject  of  music 
are  invited  to  address  the  editor,  that  they  may  be 
recorded. 

Rosewald,  J.  H.,  Editor.  The  musician's  leisure 

hour.    Facts  and  fancies  of  interest  to  the  music 

lover.     Buffalo:  The  Peter  Paul  Book  Co.,  1895. 

i6mo,  cl.,  pp.  260,  1 1. 25. 

Consists  of  articles  and  out  of  the  way  information  obtained 
from  periodicals  and  books,  arranged  systematically,  with  an 
index.  Contents:  The  Planet  Phonos,  by  Francis  S.  Saltus, 
Our  Popular  Songs,  The  New  Musical  Critic,  Emotional  Char- 
acter of  the  Different  Keys,  The  Influence  of  the  Fine  Arts  on 
Music,  Musical  Comparisons,  Our  Musical  Friends,  the  Notes, 
Color  Music,  Specimens  of  Musical  Criticism,  Origin  of  Great 
Songs,  The  Child  Musician,  poem  by  Austin  Dobson,  Talent 
for  Teaching,  The  Fine  old  English  Gentleman,  Alphabet  of 
Instruments,  How  a  Musician  Told  his  Story,  Originality, 
Grant's  Musical  Ear,  Masterpieces  of  Operatic  Composers, 
Ta  Pipes,  A  Musical  Boarding  Houte,  poem  by  Cupid  Jones 
Ages  of  Celebrated  Musicians  at  Death,  Allegretto,  poem  by 
Kil  Courtland,  German  Musicians,  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes. 
Anecdotes  of  Musicians:  Chopin,  Mozart,  Wagner,  Rossini, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  Verdi,  Wienyiawsk,  Paganini, 
Donizetti,  Von  Bulow,  Handel,  Offenbach,  Rubinstein,  Meyer- 
beer, Moszkowski,  Jennv  Lind.  Berlioz.  Abel,  Grieg.  Joachim, 
How  Great  Composers  Worked.  Anecdotes  of  Violins:  Fam- 
ous Violins,  The  Art  of  Violin  Repairing,  A  Fatal  Fiddle.  My 
Fiddle,  poem  by  J.  W.  Riley,  The  Violinist,  Origin  of  the 
Fiddle,  The  Violin  for  Girls,  Tarisio  and  the  Cremonas,  Count- 


erfeiting old  Cremonas,  The  Youth  with  the  Violin, 
Minna  Irving,  Fiddles  and  Fiddlers.  Anecdotes  of  Pianos: 
Piano  Rex,  How  to  use  Pianos  in  Summer,  Her  Reason, A  New 
Note  on  the  Piano.  Anecdotes  of  Organs.  Anecdotes  of 
Cornets,  etc.:  The  Cornetist,  poem,  Country  Musician  to  Sales- 
man, The  First  Lesson.  Vocal  Anecdotes:  The  Man  with  no 
Voice,  The  Story  of  a  Song,  The  Art  of  Singing,  Good  Reasons 
for  Learning  Singing,  At  the  Concert,  poem  by  John  Henry 
Pitt,  Rome's  Wonderful  Boy  Choir,  The  City  Choir,  poem 
A  Wonderful  Prima  Donna,  poem  by  Cupid  Jones,  For  Ritual- 
ists. Sang  for  his  Supper,  Old  Songs,  poem  by  Eben  E.  Rex- 
fora,  The  Pipe  Player,  poem  by  Edmund  Gosse,  Aphorisms 
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Allen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann  [Chase]  [Akers]  "Flor- 
ence Percy."  Poet.  b.  Strong,  Oct.  q,  1832. 
Res.  Farmington,  Portland,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Richmond,  Va.,Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  New  York  city.  Was  assistant  editor 
Portland  Transcript.  Is  a  member  of  Sorosis. 
Pub.  "Forest  Buds  from  the  Woods  of  Maine," 
(1856);  "Poems,"  (Boston,  1866);  "The  High 
Top  Sweeting  and  Other  Poems,"  (New  York, 
1894).  Author  song,  "  Rock  me  to  Sleep, 
Mother."     M.  of  P.  v.  6.,  W.  of  C. 

Averill,  Miss  Anna  Boynton.  Poet.  b.  Alton,  Feb. 
25.  i843-  Res.  Foxcroft,  Dover.  Con.  Portland 
Transcript,  Atlantic ;  LippvncotVs.   M.  of  P.  v.  2. 

Bates,  Arlo,  A.  M.  Poet,  novelist  and  editor,  b. 
East  Machias,  Dec.  15,  1850.  Gra.  Bodowin 
College,  1876.  Res.  Boston,  Mass.  Pub.  "  Pat- 
ty's Perversities,"  (Boston,  1881);  "Mr.  F.  Sey- 
mour Hayden  and  Engraving,"  pamphlet  (1882); 
"Mr.  Jacobs,!'  (Boston,  1883);  "The  Pagans," 
(New  York,  1884);  "A  Wheel  of  Fire,"  (New 
York,  1885);  "  Berries  of  the  Brier;  A  Collection 
of  Poems,  (Boston,  1886);  "Lad's  Love,"  (Bos- 
ton, 1887);  "Sonnets  in  Shadow,"  (Boston,  1887); 
"The  Philistines,"  (1888).  M.  of  P.  v.  3,  por., 
A.  D.  of  A.  sup.,  A.  C.  of  B. 

Baxter,  James  Phinney.  Historian  and  poet.  b.Gor- 
ham.  kes.  Boston,  Mass.,  Portland.  Pub. 
"  Idyls  of  the  Year,"  (Portland,  1884);  "  George 
Cleeve  of  Casco  Bay,  1630-1667,"  (1885);  Ed. 
"  The  British  Invasion  from  the  North:  the 
Campaigns  of  Generals  Carleton  and  Burgoyne 
from  Canada,  1776-77.  From  the  Journal  of 
Lieut.  W.  Digby,"  Ills.  (Albany,  1888);  "Sir 
Ferdinando  Georges  and  his  Province  of  Maine," 
(1889).    M.  of  P.  v.  3.  por.,  A.  D.  of  A.  sup. 

Brooks,  William  Grant  Poet  and  composer,  b.and 
res.  Saco,  Feb.  26,  1869. 

Clarke,  Miss  Rebecca  Sophia.  "Sophia  May."  Story 
writer,  b.  and  res.,  Norridgewock,  Feb.  22, 
1833.  PuD-  >n  book  form  "  Little  Prudy  Stories" 
(1864-6),  six  volumes;  "Dotty  Dimple  Stories," 
(1868-70),  six  volumes;  "  Little  Prudy's  Flyaway 
Series,"  (1871-74),  six  volumes;  "The  Doctor's 
Daughter,"  (1873),  "Our  Helen,"  (1875);  "The 
Asbury  Twins,"  (1876);  "Flaxie  Frizzle  Stories," 
(1876-84),  six  volumes;  "  Quinnebasset  Girls," 
(1877);  "Janet,  or  a  Poor  Heiress,"  (1882); 
"Drones' Honey,"  (1887);  "In  Old  Quinnebas- 
set," (1891);  all  pub.  Boston.  W.  ofC,  A.  D. 
of  A.  sup. 

Griffith,  George  Bancroft.  Poet  and  journalist,  b. 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1841.  Res.  Hav- 
erhill, Mass.,  Fort  Constitution,  N.  H  ,  Portland, 
Woodfords,  Rochester,  N.  H.  Served  in  Civil 


War.  Pub.  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Maine," 
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"Songs  of  History  and  Hope,"  (West  Poland, 
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15,  1836.  Res.  Foxcroft,  Bangor,  San  Tose\  Cal. 
Pub.  "  Legends,  Lyrics  and  Sonnets,  (Boston, 
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Author  hymn,  "Only  Waiting."  W.  of  C,  M. 
of  P.  v.  1.  por.,  H.  C.  of  P.,  P.  of  M.,  A.  C.  of  B 

May,  Miss  Julia  Harris.  Poet.  b.  Strong.  Gra. 
Mt.  Holyoke.  Res.  Farmington,  Oklahoma, 
Okla.  Ter.,  Beverly,  Mass.  Pub.  "Songs  from 
the  Woods  of  Maine,"  (New  York,  1894).  M.  of 
P.  v.  6,  por. 

Nason,  Mrs.  Emma  Huntington.  Poet  and  author, 
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Whitman,  Mrs.  Isa  Gertrude  Waldron.  Poet.  b.  and 
res.  Buckfield,  Oct.  28,  1849. 

Adams,  Maj.  Enoch  George.  Poet,  editor  and  lecturer, 
b.  Bow,  N.  H.  Served  in  Civil  War.  Res.  Fort 
Rice,  N.  D.,  Vancouver,  Was.,  Helen,  Ore., 
South  Bewick.    N.  H.  P. 

Adams,  Miss  Blanche  Hermine.  Poet.  b.  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  Oct.  22,  1871.  Daughter  E.  G.  A.  Res. 
South  Berwick. 

Bean,  Edwin  A.,  M.  D.  Poet.  b.  Harmony,  1848. 
Gra.  Dartmouth  Medical  School.  Res.  Hart  land 

Burns,  Mrs.  Nellie  Marie.  Poet.  b.Waltham,  Mass., 
about  1850.  Res.  Kittery  Point.  Con.  Boston 
Globe.    M.  of  P.  por.,  W.  of  C. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Louise.  Journalist  and  poet 
b.  Unity,  Sep.  20,  1853.  Kes.  Belfast,  Bangor 
and  Patten.    M.  of  P.  por.,  W.  of  C. 

Hariowe,  Dana  Bradbury.  Poet.  b.  and  res.  Buck- 
field,  May  i,  1854. 
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ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY  was  born  in  Bristol  on  the 
1 2th  of  August,  1774.  His  father,  a  linen- 
draper,  gave  him  all  the  advantages  the  local  schools 
afforded.  In  1788  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill, 
sent  him  to  Westminster  School  where  he  remained 
four  years.  In  1794  Coleridge  was  introduced  to 
him  in  Oxford,  and  at  once  became  his  enthusiastic 
friend.  In  1795  appeared  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
"  Poems  by  Robert  Lovell  and  Robert  Southey,  of 
Balliol  College. ' '  This  was  soon  foil  owe  d  by  4  'Joan 
of  Arc,"  and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems. 
His  uncle,  who  had  so  generously  paid  for  his  ed- 
ucation, desired  him  to  enter  the  Church,  which  he 
would  not  do,  being  too  conscientious  to  accept 
this  course  when  he  had  no  sympathy  with  it. 
Surgery  was  next  proposed,  but  the  thoughts  of  the 
dissecting  room  was  beyond  his  endurance.  Fort- 
unately for  him,  his  uncle  decided  to  send  him 
abroad  for  six  months,  that  he  might  learn  some- 
thing of  the  literature  and  languages,  the  poetry 
and  history  of  Europe.  I  repeat,  this  was  fort- 
unate for  young  Southey,  for  his  means  were  of  the 
slenderest,  and  dinnerless  days  or  supperless  nights 
were  common  with  him.  Here  was  six  months 
well-provided  for,  yet  he  hesitated,  for  he  had  fall- 
en deeply  in  love  and  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  leave  his  sweetheart  and  cross  the  seas  ; "  so  on 
the  14th  of  November,  1795,  he  borrowed  money 
enough  to  purchase  the  ring  and  license  and  pri- 
vately married,  in  St.  Mary,  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  Edith 
Flicker,  whose  sister  Sara,  just  a  month  previous 
had  been  wedded  at  the  same  alter,  to  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  another  of  whose  sisters  was  the  wife  of 
Robert  Lovell.  Bidding  farewell  to  his  newly- 
made  wife  at  the  church  door,  he  started  for  Lisbon 
in  company  with  his  uncle,  while  Edith  resumed 
her  maiden  name.  In  1803,  Southey  having  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  profession  of  literature,  took  up 
his  residence  in  Greta  Hall,  sharing  the  building 
with  the  Coleridges  and  Mrs.  Lovell  who  had  be- 
come a  widow.     He  was  appointed  poet-laureate  in 


]    1813  and  in  the  following  year  published  "Roderick 
the  Last  of  the  Goths,"  together  with  a  volume  of 
I   odes.     "Roderick"  was  the  last  of  his  great  poems, 
•   and  in  some  respects  the  best.       In  1837   Mrs. 
I   Southey   died,   and  in    1839,   he   married  again. 
I   Though  Southey  may  not  have  been  in  a  general 
I   sense,  a  popular  poet,  he  did  not  lack  tokens  of 
I   public  recognition.     He  was  presented  with  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  by  the   University  of  Oxford,  and 
was  offered  a  baronetcy  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which 
he  declined.    As  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  lofty 
ideals,  too  much  can  not  be  said  of  him.     His 
courage,  his  earnest  affection,  unselfish  generosity 
and  his  genius, must  always  win  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration.    Robert  Southey  died,  on  March  21st,  1843, 
after  a  lingering  illness.  I.  R.  W. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 

It  was  a  summer  evening, 
Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 

And  he  before  his  cottage  door 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun, 

And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 

His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round, 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet, 
In  playing  there,  had  found  ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found  ; 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by  ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

And  with  a  natural  sigh,— 
11  'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

M I  find  them  in  the  garden, 
For  there  's  many  here  about; 

And  often,  when  I  go  to  plough, 
The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ! 
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"For  many  thousand  men/'  said  he, 
"  Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 

"  Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about/' 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries; 
While  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up, 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes; 
"  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for." 

"It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 
11  Who  put  the  French  to  rout; 

But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 
I  could  not  well  make  out. 

But  everybody  said,"  quoth  he, 

"That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

11  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

"  With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide; 
And  many  a  childing  mother,  then, 

And  new-born  baby  died; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

"  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

"Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro'  won, 
And  our  good  prince  Eugene." 

"  Why,  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing  !  " 
Said  little  Wilhelmine. 

"Nay — nay — my  little  girl,"  quoth  he, 

"It  was  a  famous  victory. 

"And  everybody  praised  the  Duke 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 

"And  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?" 
Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

"  Why,  that  I  can  not  tell,"  said  he; 

"But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 


THE  HOLLY-TREE. 

Oh  reader!  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  holly-tree  ? 
The  eye  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 


I   Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  wise 

|   As  might  confound  the  Atheist's  sophistries. 

1    Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

J  Wrinkled  and  keen; 

No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unharmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

I  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 

And  moralize; 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  holly-tree 

Can  emblem  see 
Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme— 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 

Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere, 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Reserved  and  rude, 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I'd  be, 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly-tree. 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt,  I  know, 

Some  harshness  show, 
All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away, 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly-tree. 

And  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  holly-leaves  a  sober  hue  display 

Less  bright  than  they; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly-tree  ? 

So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng; 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  ahd  gay 

More  grave  than  they, 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  1  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  holly-tree. 


MY  LIBRARY. 

My  days  among  the  Dead  are  past; 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Wher'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old: 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 
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My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead:  with  them 

I  live  in  long-past  years; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears, 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead,  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be; 
And  1  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  Futurity; 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 


I 


.IMITATED  FROM  THE  PERSIAN. 

Lord!  who  art  merciful  as  well  as  just, 
Incline  thine  ear  to  me,  a  child  of  dust ! 
Not  what  I  would,  O  Lord,  I  offer  thee, 
Alas  !  but  what  I  can. 
Father  Almighty,  who  hast  made  me  man, 
And  bade  me  look  to  heaven,  for  thou  art  there, 
Accept  my  sacrifice  and  humble  prayer  : 
Four  things  which  are  not  in  thy  treasury 
I  lay  before  thee,  Lord,  with  this  petition — 

My  nothingness,  my  wants, 
My  sins,  and  my  contrition. 


LOVE. 


Love  is  indestructible: 
Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burnetii; 
From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  returneth. 
—  The  Curse  of  Kehama, 

NIGHT. 

How  beautiful  is  night ! 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven: 
In  full-orbed  glory,  yonder  moon  divine, 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 
—  Thalaba, 

DEATH. 

Death  !  to  the  happy,  thou  art  terrible, 
But  how  the  wretched  love  to  think  of  thee, 
O  thou  true  comforter,  the  friend  of  all 
Who  have  no  friend  beside. 

—Joan  of  Arc. 


MARY  ASHLEY  TOWNSEND  * 

MRS.  MARY  ASHLEY  VAN  VOORHIS 
Townsend  was  born  in  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  in 
1836.  Her  husband,  Gideon  Townsend,  is  a 
wealthy  banker,  prominently  identified  with  the 
business  interests  of  New  Orleans.  Mrs.  Town- 
send  is  the  mother  of  three  daughters.  She  has 
been  writing  since  she  was  a  young  girl.  Her  first 
efforts  were  short  stories,  so  popular  that  they  went 
the  "rounds  of  the  press."  Her  first  book  was  a 
novel,  "The  Brother  Clerks:  A  Tale  of  New 
Orleans  "  (New  York,  1859).  1°  l87°  sne  published 
the  well-know  poem,  "A  Georgia  Volunteer." 
Next  came  "  Xariffa's  Poems  "  (Phifadelphia,  1870.) 
This  was  followed  by  a  fine  dramatic  poem  of  some 
length,  "The  Captain's  Story"  (Philadelphia, 
1874).  In  1881  she  brought  out  "  Down  the  Bayou 
and  Other  Poems"  (Boston).  Her  most  import- 
ant single  poem,  "Creed,"  appeared  first  in  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune,  in  1869,  and  at  once  went 
ringing  round  the  land,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
made  itself  famous  in  England.  She  was  selected  as 
the  writer  of  the  poem  for  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exposition.  She  has  made  several  visits  to  Mexico, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Liceo  Hidalgo,  the  fore- 
most literary  club  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  numbering 
among  its  members  the  most  brilliant  literary  men 
of  that  country.  At  the  time  of  her  election  she 
was  the  only  American  woman  so  honored.  Her 
latest  works  are  a  book  on  Mexico  and  a  volume 
of  sonnets.  Mrs.  Towns  end's  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  highest  and  purest  aims  in  literature, 
and  her  work  has  all  been  broad  and  uplifting. 
Mrs.  Townsend 's  intellect  is  stamped  on  her  strong 
face.  M.  R.  C. 


DOWN  THE  BAYOU. 

We  drifted  down  the  long  lagoon, 
My  Love,  my  Summer  Love  and  I, 
Far  out  of  sight  of  all  the  town, 
The  old  cathedral  sinking  down, 
With  spire  and  cross,  from  view  below 
The  borders  of  St.  John's  bayou, 
As  toward  the  ancient  Spanish  fort, 
With  steady  prow  and  helm  a-port, 
We  drifted  down,  my  Love  and  I, 
Beneath  an  azure  April  sky, 
My  Love  and  I,  my  Love  and  I, 
Just  at  the  hour  of  noon. 

*  "  Xariffa's  Poems."  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
i2mo. 

"  Down  the  Bayou,  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Mary  Ashley 
Townsend.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    12 mo. 
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We  drifted  down,  and  drifted  down, 

My  Love,  my  Summer  Love  and  I, 

Beyond  the  Creole  part  of  town, 

Its  red- tiled  roofs,  its  stucco  walls, 

Its  belfries  with  their  sweet  bell-calls, 

The  Bishop's  Palace,  which  enshrines 

Such  memories  of  the  Ursulines; 

Past  balconies  where  maidens  dreamed 

Behind  the  shelter  of  cool  vines; 

Past  open  doors  where  parrots  screamed; 

Past  courts  where  mingled  shade  and  glare 

Fell  through  pomegranate  boughs,  to  where 

The  turbaned  negress,  drowsy  grown, 

Sat  nodding  in  her  ample  chair; 

Beyond  thejoyance  and  the  stress, 

Beyond  the  greater  and  the  less, 

Beyond  the  tiresome  noonday  town, 

The  parish  prison's  cupolas, 

The  bridges  with  their  creaking  draws, 

And  many  a  convent's  frown,— 

We  drifted  on,  my  Love  and  I, 

Beneath  the  semi-tropic  sky, 

While  from  the  clock-towers  in  the  town 

Spake  the  meridian  bells  that  said,— 

'Twas  morn — 'tis  noon — 

Time  flies— and  soon 

Night  follows  noon. 
Prepare!    Beware! 

Take  care!    Take  care! 

For  soon — so  soon — 
Night  follows  noon, — 

Dark  night  the  noon, — 

Noon!    noon!    noon!    noon! 

To  right,  to  left,  the  tiller  turned, 

In  all  its  gaud,  our  painted  prow. 

Bend  after  bend  our  light  keel  spurned, 

For  sinuously  the  bayou's  low 

Dark  waters  'neath  the  sunshine  burned, 

There  in  that  smiling  southern  noon, 

As  if  some  giant  serpent  wound 

Along  the  lush  and  mellow  ground 

To  mark  the  path  we  chose  to  go; 

When,  in  sweet  hours  remembered  now, 

The  long  lagoon  we  drifted  down; 

My  Love,  my  Summer  Love  and  I, 

Far  out  of  reach  of  all  the  town, 

Beyond  the  Ridge  of  Metairie, 

And  all  is  marble  villages 

Thronged  with  their  host  of  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Who  to  the  feet  of  Death  have  come 

And  laid  their  earthly  burdens  down! 

We  drifted  slow,  we  drifted  fast, 

Bull  rush  and  reed  and  blossom  past, 

My  Love,  my  Summer  Love  and  I. 

As  the  chameleon  pillages 


Its  tint  from  turf,  or  leaf,  or  stone, 
Or  flower  it  haps  to  rest  upon, 
So  did  our  hearts,  that  joyous  day, 
From  every  beauty  in  our  way 
Some  new  fresh  tinge  of  beauty  take. 
Some  added  gladness  make  our  own 
From  things  familiar  yet  unknown. 

With  scarce  the  lifting  of  an  oar, 

We  lightly  swept  from  shore  to  shore, — 

The  hither  and  the  thithershore, 

With  scarce  the  lifting  of  an  oar, — 

While  far  beyond,  in  distance  wrapped, 

The  city's  lines  lay  faintly  mapped, — 

Its  antique  courts,  its  levee's  throngs, 

Its  rattling  floats,  its  boatmen's  songs, 

Its  lowly  and  its  lofty  roofs, 

Its  tramp  of  men,  its  beat  of  hoofs, 

Its  scenes  of  peace,  its  brief  alarms, 

Its  narrow  streets,  its  old  Place  d1  Armes, 

Whose  tragic  soil  of  long  ago 

Now  sees  the  modern  roses  blow: 

All  these  in  one  vast  cloud  were  wound, 

Of  blurred  and  fainting  sight  and  sound, 

As  on  we  swept,  my  Love  and  I, 

Beneath  the  April  sky  together 

In  all  the  bloomy  April  weather, — 

My  Love,  my  Summer  Love  and  I, 

In  all  the  blue  and  amber  weather. 

We  passed  the  marsh  wjiere  pewits  sung, 
My  Love,  my  Summer  Love  and  I; 
We  passed  the  reeds  and  brakes  among, 
Beneath  the  smilax  vines  we  swung; 
We  grasped  at  lilies  whitely  drooping 
'Mid  the  rank  growth  of  grass  and  sedge, 
Or  bending  toward  the  water's  edge, 
As  for  their  own  reflection  stooping. 
Then  talked  we  of  the  legend  old, 
Wherein  Narcissus'  fate  is  told; 
And  turned  from  that  to  grander  story 
Of  heroed  past,  or  modern  glory. 
Till  the  quaint  town  of  New  Orleans, 
Its  Spapish  and  its  French  'demesnes, 
Like  some  vague  mirage  of  the  mind, 
In  Memory's  cloudlands  lay  defined; 
And  back  and  backward  seemed  to  creep 
Commerce,  with  all  her  tangled  tongues, 
Till  Silence  smote  her  lusty  lungs, 
And  Distance  lulled  Discord  to  sleep. 


CREED. 


I  believe  if  I  should  die, 

And  you  should  kiss  my  eyelids  when  I  lie 
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Cold,  dead  and  dumb  to  all  the  world  contains, 
The  folded  orbs  would  open  at  thy  breath, 
And  from  its  exile  in  the  isles  of  death 

Life  would  come  gladly  back  along  my  veins! 

I  believe  if  I  were  dead, 

And  you  upon  my  lifeless  heart  should  tread, 

Not  knowing  what  the  poor  clod  chance  to  be, 
It  would  find  sudden  pulse  beneath  the  touch 
Of  him  it  ever  loved  in  life  so  much, 

And  throb  again,  warm,  tender,  true  to  thee. 

I  believe  if  on  my  grave, 

Hidden  in  woody  deeps  or  by  the  wave, 

Your   eyes  should  drop    some  warm  tears  of 
regret, 
From  every  salty  seed  of  your  dear  grief, 
Some  fair,  sweet  blossom  would  leap  into  leaf, 

To  prove  death  could  not  make  my  love  forget. 

I  believe  if  I  should  fade 

Into  those  mystic  realms  where  light  is  made, 

And  you  should  long  once  more  my  face  to  see, 
I  would  come  forth  upon  the  hills  of  night 
And  gather  stars,  like  fagots,  till  thy  sight, 

Led  by  their  beacon  blaze,  fell  full  on  me! 

I  believe  my  faith  in  thee, 

Strong  as  my  life,  so  nobly  placed  to  be, 

I  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  the  sun 
Fall  like  a  dead  king  from  his  height  sublime, 
His  glory  stricken  from  the  throne  of  time, 

As  thee  unworth  the  worship  thou  hast  won. 

I  believe  who  hath  not  loved, 

Hath  half  the  sweetness  of  his  life  unproved; 

Like  one  who,  with  the  grape  within  his  grasp, 
Drops  it  with  all  its  crimson  juice  unpressed, 
And  all  its  luscious  sweetness  left  unguessed, 

Out  from  his  careless  and  unheeding  clasp. 

I  believe  love,  pure  and  true, 

Is  to  the  soul  a  sweet,  immortal  dew 

That  gems  life's  petals  in  its  hours  of  dusk— 
The  waiting  angels  see  and  recognize 
The  rich  crown  jewel,  love,  of  Paradise} 

When  life  falls  from  us  like  a  withered  husk. 


HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  LOVE  ME? 

Inscribed  to  one  who  asked  the  question. 

How  much  do  I  love  thee  ? 

Go  ask  the  deep  sea 
How  many  rare  gems 

In  its  coral  caves  be; 


Or  ask  the  broad  billows 

That  ceaselessly  roar, 
How  many  bright  sands 

Do  they  kiss  on  the  shore. 

How  much  do  I  love  thee  ? 

Go  ask  of  a  star, 
How  many  such  worlds 

In  the  universe  are; 
Or  ask  of  the  breezes 

Which  soothingly  blow, 
From  whence  do  they  come, 

And  whither  they  go. 

How  much  do  I  love  thee  ? 

Go  ask  of  the  sun 
To  tell  when  his  course  9 

Will  forever  be  done; 
Or  demand  of  the  dust 

Over  which  thou  hast  trod, 
How. many  cold  hearts 

Moulder  under  the  sod. 

How  much  do  I  love  thee  ? 

When  billow  and  sea 
And  stars  shall  have  told 

All  their  secrets  to  thee — 
When  zephyrs  and  sunbeam 

Their  courses  reveal — 
Thou  shalt  know  what  this  bosom 

Which  loves  thee  can  feel. 


RENUNCIATION. 

My  love  died  hard— I  clutched  its  snowy  throat 
And  watched  its  frantic  graspings  at  my  heart — 

Saw  its  sweet  eyes  in  mortal  anguish  start — 
Heard  its  wild  cries  for  mercy  overfloat 
The  blows  with  which  its  pleading  lips  I  smote. 

Relentlessly  I  pressed  it  to  its  doom- 
One  bitter  word  upon  its  forehead  wrote, 

Then  thrust  the  dead  outside  the  gates  of  Gloom. 
I  did  the  murder — ay  !  this  hand  so  white, 

So  soft  and  pale  and  womanish  a  thing, 
Held  in  its  slender  grasp  what  could  requite 

Forgotten  vows  and  falsehood's  cruel  sting. 
I  slew  it— ay  !  but  dying  at  the  root 
Of  Life  in  flower,  it  poisoned  all  the  fruit. 


CONCEALMENT. 

There  is  a  Bluebeard's  chamber  with  us  all, 

Perhaps— a  little  key,  a  lock  all  rust- 
Where  hang,  beheaded  on  the  gloomy  wall 
Within,  our  proudest  hopes,  our  noblest  trust. 

—At  the  Ball. 
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CY  WARMAN.* 

CY  WARMAN  was  born  in  southern  Illinois, 
1852,  and  grew  up  on  a  farm.  In  early  life 
he  married,  went  to  Colorado  and  secured  employ- 
ment as  an  engineer  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad.  Mr.  Warman's  early  career  in  the  west 
was  marked  by  a  continuous  struggle  against  pov- 
erty and  ill  health;  to  which  was  added  a  severe 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  two  children. 
Amid  these  discouragements  he  began  writing  bits 
of  verse  and  attracted  thus  the  interest  of  friends, 
who  encouraged  him  to  start  a  paper.  Attempts 
were  made,  first  in  Salida  and  later  in  Denver  in 
the  office  of  The  Road,  published  by  his  friend 
Herbert  George.  Each  effort  ended  in  financial 
failure.  He  next  worked  as  reporter  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  and  later  on  the  Times.  Mean- 
while his  verses  found  their  way  to  the  eastern 
press,  and  from  this  came  the  first  demand  for  his 
talent.  In  1892  he  started  the  Creede  Chronical, 
which,  however,  shared  the  fate  of  his  other  papers. 
The  same  year  he  was  married  to  Myrtle  Marie 
Jones,  for  whom  the  words  of  the  widely  known 
song,  "Sweet  Marie, "  were  written.  Mr.  Warman's 
recent  prose  writings  have  appeared  principally  in 
McClure's  Magazine,  F.  S.  K. 


THE  CALM  THAT  COMES  AT  EVENING. 

There's  a  calm  that  comes  at  evening, 

When  the  weary  day  is  o'er, 
That's  as  soothing  as  the  lullaby 

Our  mother  sang  of  yore: 
And  though  the  day  be  dreary, 

I  can  just  forget  it  all, 
In  the  calm  that  comes  at  evening 

When  the  twilight  shadows  fall. 

I  can  see  my  sweetheart's  signal 

From  her  waving  window  blinds; 
I  can  feel  her  perfumed  presence 

Wafted  to  me  on  the  winds: 
When  I  hush  my  heart  to  hear  her, 

I  can  almost  understand 
Her  sweet  welcome  in  the  wimple 

Of  the  wind-wave  from  her  hand. 

When  she  laughs  it's  like  the  music 

Of  the  ripples  on  the  rills, 
And  her  breath  is  like  the  fragrance 

Of  the  flowers  that  deck  the  hills. 

•"Evenings  With  Colorado  Ports."  Compiled  and  Edited  by 
Francis  S  Kidder  and  F.  Clarencer  Spencer.  Denver,  Colo.: 
The  Chain  and  Hardy  Co.  i2mo. 


And  though  the  day  be  dreary, 

I  can  just  forget  it  all, 
In  the  calm  that  comes  at  evening, 

When  the  twilight  shadows  fall. 


NEARER  MY  GOD  AND  THEE. 

Go  make  your  mark  far  above  me, 

Near  the  top  of  the  temple  of  fame; 
Say  you'll  endeavor  to  love  me, 

When  there  I  have  written  my  name. 
Think  not  of  the  hearts  that  have  fainted 

While  striving  for  what  I  would  be; 
For  I  shall  be  better  for  striving, 

And  nearer  my  God,  and  thee. 

No  burden  could  be  too  heavy, 

No  task  ever  seem  too  great; 
No  journey  too  long  or  too  lonely, 

No  hour  too  early  or  late; 
For  my  matchless  love  would  be  thriving 

On  the  hope  of  the  bliss  to  be, 
And  I  shoud  be  better  for  striving, 

And  nearer  my  God,  and  thee. 

All  the  long  way  from  noontime  till  midnight, 

And  back  from  the  midnight  till  noon, 
By  the  bright  light  of  love  I'd  be  toiling, 

And  hoping  the  end  would  be  soon. 
And  when  time  of  hope  had  bereft  me, 

Tossed  wildly  on  life's  troubled  sea, 
I  should  know  that  the  struggle  had  left  me 

Still  nearer  my  God,  and  thee. 


I  WALK  ALONE. 

Who  sent  you  here  ?  Just  when  my  heart  was  torn 

And  tortured  by  love's  latest  agony; 
When  to  myself  I  solemny  had  sworn 

To  walk  life's  ways  alone,  you  come  to  me, 

With  those  big  eyes,  mysterious  and  strange, 
And  sweet  sad  face  as  solemn  as  the  grave; 

What  I  had  thought  the  end  was  but  a  change — 
Again  I  find  myself  a  woman's  slave. 

Please  do  not  frown— don't  take  away  those  eyes, 
Whose  lightest  look  seems  to  intoxicate. 

Must  leave  me  now  ?  Yes,  yes,  the  hour  flies 
But  thou  hast  brought  me  nearer  heaven's  gate. 

Thy  gentle  hand— thy  loving  hand,  has  led 
Me  from  the  shores  of  sin.    From  stone  to  stone 

Has  taught  my  faltering  feet  to  tread 
The  path  that  leads  to  peace — I  walk  alone. 
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FIDELE  H.  HOLLAND." 

MRS.  BILLINGS,  better  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  *'Fidele  H.  Holland,"  the  pen- 
name  under  which  she  writes,  was  born  in  New 
York  City.  Her  father,  the  late  Henry  Hobart, 
and  her  mother  were  English.  Mrs.  Billings  was 
educated  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
and  at  an  early  age  evinced  a  decided  liking  for 
literary  work,  though  not  until  recent  years  has  she 
made  it  a  study.  When  eighteen  she  was  married  to 
John  Billings,  and  is  now  the  mother  of  a  grown  up 
family.  For  many  years  she  has  been  a  contributor 
to  many  American  papers  and  magazines.  Her 
first  literary  affort  was  a  pamphlet  of  sketches  pub- 
lished locally  for  the  benefit  of  a  hospital  flower- 
mission.  Since  when,  her  bright  contributions,  both 
in  prose  and  poetry,  have  been  read  with  pleasure. 
Mrs.  Billing's  present  home  is  at  "Cloverlawn," 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  where  she  is  well  known  in  the 
philanthropical  as  well  as  in  the  social  life  of  the 
"Ambitious  City."  H.  C.  N.  VV. 


A  JUNE  SONG. 

A  tender  breath  is  in  the  air, 

While,  in  the  alders  ringing, 
We  hear  a  bold  and  strident  song, 

It  is  the  cat-bird  singing. 

*Over  the  fields  a  misty  haze 

Draws  perfume  from  the  clover: 
The  fresh  green  mask  of  autumn  wheat 
Covers  the  brown  soil  over. 

Gracefully  hang  the  locust  blooms, 
Heavy  with  perfume,  waiting 

The  bee,  to  sip  their  dainty  cups, 
His  love  for  sweetness  sating. 

Wanton  in  gay  disorder  sweet 

The  wild-grape's  blooms  are  creeping, 

Clad  in  a  modest  gown  of  green 
The  air  with  sweetness  steeping. 

Down  by  the  woods,  with  lazy  wing, 
The  crow— black  rogue — goes  thieving, 

Only  the  corn  that's  watched  with  care 
For  thrifty  farmers  leaving. 

Berry-bushes  all  in  bloom 

Along  the  roadside  cluster, 
While  dog-rose  gay,  with  petals  pink, 

Doth  all  its  sweetness  muster. 


Above,  the  sky,  so  clear  and  blue, 
That  Heaven  seems  all  the  nearer, 

And  earth,  'neath  June's  fair,  smiling  face 
Seems  lovelier  now,  and  dearer. 

Deep  in  the  grass,  where  dainty  tufts 
Of  seeds  on  the  breeze  are  swaying, 

You  can  lounge,  and  dream  of  the  Master 
hand 
They're  one  and  all  obeying. 


IN  THE  ROCKIES. 

Higher  still  higher,  nearer  to  the  sky 

They  lift  their  grand  old  heads,  those  mountain 
kings, 
While  at  their  feet  with  many  a  curve  and  twist, 

Placid  and  blue,  a  rip'ling  river  sings* 
Its  song  of  wanton  wildness,  nature's  teaching 
As  on  its  way  it  goes,  the  white  sand  bleaching. 
There  stealthy  feet  have  left  their  imprint,  where 
The  wild  beast  steals  unnoted  from  his  lair. 
Here,  is  the  power  that  rules  the  world,  best  seen, 

Here,  the  Almighty  Hand  best  understood; 
Such  majesty  of  scene  denotes  a  King. 

He  who  would  doubt  is  but  in  reckless  mood; 
Look  upward  doubter:  see,  they  pierce  the  sky — 
Those  points  of  rock,  in  gorgeous  majesty 
Even  the  clouds  with  vaporous  soft  embrace 
Enwrap  in  mist  each  heavy,  rugged  face. 
Greatness  is  here,  immensity  divine, 

We  are  but  specks  upon  a  world  that  bears 
Upon  its  bosom  awful  heights  like  these, 

Where  dizzy  steppe  with  purling  steam  compares. 
From  peak  to  peak,  to  romping  stream  we  gaze, 
From  pinnacles  enveloped  in  cloudy  haze, 
What  endless  power  of  creative  design, 
Dost  thou  possess;  oh  Deity  Divine! 


THE  SAND-BUILDER. 

Down  on  the  beach  with  pail  and  spade, 

Petticoats  kilted,  barefoot,  tann'd, 
A  little  maid  is  courting  the  waves, 
Ankle-deep  in  the  yielding  sand; 
They  come,  they  go — 
As  the  breezes  blow — 
Dancing  waves  with  their  murmur  low. 

Heaps  of  sand  by  the  water  rise, 
Palaces,  railways,  all  complete; 

Rivers  dug  with  her  busy  hands, 
Roadways  tramped  by  her  little  bare  feet; 


*  The  Bow  River. 
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They  rise,  they  fall, 
Those  palaces  tall, 
Till  the  waves  wash  in  and  spoil  them  all. 

Busy  wee  maid,  with  your  eyes  of  blue, 

Some  day  in  the  future,  far  away, 
Will  you  strive  just  as  hard  to  gain  your  goal 
When  life  is  all  serious  working  day; 
They'll  come  and  go — 
Happiness,  woe, 
Grief  and  mirth,  in  this  world  below. 

The  sun  will  shine  just  as  brightly  then, 
The  waves  will  dance;  the  sky  so  blue 
•   Will  be  above;  the  sand  will  lie 

Waiting  for  playmates  just  like  you; 
But  they  come,  they  go, 
Now  fast,  now  slow, 
The  passing  years,  with  their  mirth  and  woe. 

JOHN  HENRY  BONER.* 

JOHN  H.  BONER,  was  born  in  Salem,  N.  C, 
January  31,  1845.  He  received  an  academic 
education  and  learned  the  printers'  trade.  He 
edited  papers  in  Salem  and  Ashville,  N.  C,  and 
was  chief  clerk  of  the  North  Carolina  house  of 
representatives,  1869-70.*  In  187 1  he  enteted  the 
civil  service  in  Washington.  Removing  to  New 
York  City  in  1887  he  became  a  member  of  the  staffs 
of  "The  Century  Dictionary"  and  "A  Libary  of 
American  Literature."  Besides  contributing  to 
magazines,  he  is  the  auther  of  "Whispering  Pines," 
poems,  (1883.)  W.  W. 


TBSSELLiE. 

Thou  sanctuary  of  my  soul, 
Chaste  temple  of  poetic  art, 
Built  from  the  wrangling  world  apart 

And  sacred  from  the  world's  control — 

Thou  pearly  palace  pure  and  blest 
Hid  in  the  trees  of  Paradise, 
With  voilet  shade  for  weary  eyes 

And  roseate  avenues  of  rest — 

Here  where  thy  rainbowed  fountains  play 
Among  the  myrtles  where  repose 
The  deathless  images  of  those 

Whose  genius  raised  thee  from  the  clay, 

*"  Whispering  Pines,"  Poems  by  John   Henry  Boner.  New 
York:  Brentano's  iamo. 


I  come,  full  mindful  that  my  days 
Are  numbered  ;  that  a-near  doth  lurk 
The  night  wherein  no  man  can  work — 

I  come — in  reverence  of  the  bays 

That  have  been  granted  to  the  great 
Whose  feet  have  trod  this  holy  place — 
To  leave  some  sign,  some  little  trace, 

Even  but  a  pavement  tessellate 

Of  verse  that  I  have  wrought  in  pain, 
In  pleasure,  hope,  despair,  belief 
And  doubt,  in  joy  and  frenzied  grief, 

That  I  may  not  have  lived  in  vain — 

That  some  one,  coming  here  some  day 
To  pass  a  peaceful  hour  of  thought, 
In  my  mossaic  simply  wrought 

Seeing  some  worthy  work,  may  say  : 

God  rest  him  in  a  nobler  sphere, 
Green  be  the  boughs  above  his  grave, 
And  over  him  sweet  blossoms  wave. 

And  I,  though  long,  long  dead,  shall  hear. 


THE  STORMY  DAY. 

A  branch  of  dead  leaves  plashes  the  pane. 
It  is  tossed  and  swayed  by  the  wind  and  rain. 

A  fair  young  woman  with  folded  hands 
And  tearful  eyes  at  a  window  stands. 

Within  the  light  is  tender  and  warm. 
Without  is  the  dark  and  surging  storm. 

The  dead  leaves  plash  the  dripping  pane, 
And  she  murmurs  over  and  over  again 

11  Ah,  God,  to  think  that  my  love  lies  dead 
And  the  pitiless  storm  beats  over  his  head.** 

The  dark  day  dies  in  storm  and  rain, 

And  the  dead  leaves  plash  the  window-pane. 


WE  WALKED  AMONG  THE  WHISPERING 
PLNES. 

It  was  a  still  autumnal  day — 

So  sadly  still  and  strangely  bright — 
The  hectic  glow  of  quick  decay 

Tinged  everything  with  lovely  light 
It  warmly  touched  the  fragrant  air 

And  fields  of  corn  and  crumbling  vines 
Along  the  golden  Yadkin,  where 

We  walked  among  the  whispering  pines. 

Alas,  that  tender  hectic  glow 
Shone  in  her  gentle,  pallid  face, 
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And  none  save  God  in  Heaven  could  know 

My  agony  to  see  its  trace — 
To  watch  those  fatal  roses  bloom 

Upon  her  cheeks — red,  cruel  signs — 
But  all  of  love,  not  of  the  tomb, 

We  spoke  among  the  whispering  pines. 

Aht  fatal  roses — never  yet 

Have  they  deceived.  She  drooped  and  died. 
We  parted  and  we  never  met 

Again;  but  often  at  my  side 
An  angel  walks — her  step  I  know — 

A  viewless  arm  my  neck  entwines. 
O,  angel  love,  so  years  ago 

We  walked  among  the  whispering  pines. 


THE  LIGHT  'OOD  FIRE. 

When  wintry  days  are  dark  and  drear 

And  all  the  forest  ways  grow  still, 
When  gray  snow-laden  clouds  appear 

Along  the  bleak  horizon  hill, 
When  cattle  all  are  snugly  penned 

And  sheep  go  huddling  close  together, 
When  steady  streams  of  smoke  ascend 
From  farm-house  chimneys — in  such  weather 
Give  me  old  Carolina's  own, 
A  great  log  house,  a  great  hearthstone, 
A  cheering  pipe  of  cob  or  briar 
And  a  red,  leaping  light  'ood  fire. 

When  dreary  day  draws  to  a  close 

And  all  the  silent  land  is  dark, 
When  Boreas  down  the  chimney  blows 

And  sparks  fly  from  the  crackling  bark, 
When  limbs  are  bent  with  snow  or  sleet 

And  owls  hoot  from  the  hollow  tree, 
With  hounds  asleep  about  your  feet, 
Then  is  the  time  for  reverie. 

Give  me  old  Carolina's  own, 
A  hospitable  wide  hearthstone, 
A  cheering  pipe  of  cob  or  briar 
And  a  red,  rousing  light  'ood  fire. 


MEMORY. 


No  more,  no  more,  sad  memory,  speak  no  more. 
Those  days  were  happy  ones,  but  they  are  lost. 
They  stand  like  friends  upon  the  fading  shore 

Waving  farewells  to  one  on  billows  tossed 
Toward  another  world.     And  I  could  weep 

My  soul  to  agony,  had  I  not  learned 
To  force  regretful  tears  back  to  the  deep 
Whence  they  would  rise.    Alas,  tears  backward 
turned 
Burn  as  they  flow,  and  leave  their  livid  trace 
Upon  the  sufferer's  calm  unflinching  face. 

—  The  Light  of  Aidenn. 


GERALD  MASSEY. 

THIS  highly-gifted  English  poet,  was  born 
near  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1828.  When  a  little  fellow  of  eight  years  he 
was  working  in  a  silk  factory,  serving  twelve  hours 
a  day  for  a  small  wage.  Later  he  learned  straw 
plaiting  and  worked  at  it  several  years.  His  early 
life  was  one  of  poverity,  hardship  and  suffering, 
his  education  and  access  to  books  being  very  limit- 
ed. He  posessed  a  vigorous  mind,  a  courageous 
heart  and  determined  will.  When  twenty-one  years 
of  age  he  was  editor  of  a  paper,  which  proved  but 
the  beginning  of  his  achievements.  In  1850  he 
published  his  first  volume  of  poems  entitled 
"Voices  of  Freedom  and  Lyrics  of  Love."  Four 
years  later,  "  The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel  and 
Other  Poem,"  was  published  and  won  favorable 
recognition  from  many  quarters.  His  other  im- 
portant works  are:  "War  Waits,"  (1855),  "Have- 
lock's  March"  (i860),  "A  Tale  of  Eternity  and 
Other  Poems"  (1869),  "The  Secret  Drama  of  Shake- 
spear's  Sonnets"  (1864-72),"  A  Book  of  the  Begin- 
nings" (1882),  and  the  "Natural  Genesis"  (1884). 
In  1 875- '76  he  lectured  in  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  Spiritualism.  In  1890,  the  poet,  or  rather 
his  daughter,  arranged  in  two  volumes,  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  "  The  Tale  of  Eternity"  and  "  My 
Lyrical  Life. "  These  volumes  contain  all  that  is 
worthiest  of  his  former  books,  together  with  many 
pages  of  hitherto  unpublished  verse.  The  contents 
of  these  volumes  are  amply  sufficient  to  proclaim 
Gerald  Massey's  fame.  H.  A.  K. 


NOT  I,  SWEET  SOUL,  NOT  I. 

All  glorious  as  the  Rainbow's  birth, 

She  came  in  Spring-tide's  golden  hours; 
When  Heaven  went  hand-in-hand  with  Earth, 

And  May  was  crowned  with  buds  and  flowers. 
The  mounting  devil  at  my  heart 

Clomb  faintlier,  as  my  life  did  win 
The  charmed  heaven,  she  wrought  apart, 

To  wake  its  better  Angel  in. 
With  radiant  mien  she  trode  serene, 

And  passed  me  smiling  by! 
O!  who  that  looked  could  help  but  love? 

Not  I,  sweet  soul,  not  I. 

The  dewy  eyelids  of  the  Dawn 

Ne'er  oped  such  heaven  as  hers  did  show: 
It  seemed  her  dear  eyes  might  have  shone 

As  jewels  in  some  starry  brow. 
Her  face  flashed  glory  like  a  shrine, 

Or  lily-bell  with  sunburst  bright; 
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Where  came  and  went  love-thoughts  divine, 
As  low  winds  walk  the  leaves  in  light: 

She  wore  her  beauty  with  the  grace 
Of  Summer's  star-clad  sky; 

O!  who  that  looked  could  help  but  love? 
Not  I,  sweet  soul,  not  I. 

Her  budding  breasts  like  fragrant  fruit 

Of  love  were  ripening  to  be  pressed: 
Her  voice,  that  shook  my  heart's  red  root, 

Might  not  have  broken  a  Babe's  rest, — 
More  liquid  than  the  running  brooks, 

More  vernal  than  the  voice  of  Spring, 
When  Nightingales  are  in  their  nooks, 

And  all  their  leafy  thickets  ring. 
The  love  she  coyly  hid  at  heart 

Was  shyly  conscious  in  her  eye; 
O!  who  that  looked  could  help  but  love  ? 

Not  I,  sweet  soul,  not  I. 


LITTLE  WILLIE. 

Poor  little  Willie 

With  his  many  pretty  wiles; 
Worlds  of  wisdom  in  his  look 

And  quaint  quiet  smiles; 
Hair  of  amber  touched  with 

Gold  of  heaven  so  brave; 
AH  lying  darkly  hid 

In  a  Workhouse  Grave! 

In  the  day  we  wandered  food  less, 

Little  Willie  cried  for  bread! 
In  the  night  we  wandered  homeless, 

Little  Willie  cried  for  bed. 
Parted  at  the  Workhouse  door, 

Not  a  word  we  said. 
Ah,  so  tired  was  poor  Willie, 

And  so  sweetly  sleep  the  dead. 

You  remember  little  Willie; 

Such  a  funny  fellow!  he 
Sprang  like  a  lily 

From  the  dirt  of  poverty. 
Poor  little  Willie 

Not  a  friend  was  nigh, 
When  from  the  cold  world 

He  crouched  down  to  die. 

'Twas  in  the  dead  of  winter 

We  laid  him  in  the  earth; 
The  world  brought  in  the  new  year 

Mocking  us  with  mirth :    • 
But  for  lost  little  Willie, 

Not  a  tear  we  crave; 
Cold  and  hunger  can  not  wake  him 

In  his  Workhouse  Grave. 


We  thought  him  beautiful, 

Felt  it  hard  to  part} 
We  to  him  were  dutiful. 

Down,  down  poor  heart! 
The  storms  they  may  beat; 

The  winter  winds  may  rave, 
Little  Willie  feels  not 

In  his  Workhouse  Grave. 

No  room  for  little  Willie; 

In  the  world  he  had  no  part; 
On  him  stared  the  Gorgon-eye 

Through  which  looks  no  heart. 
Come  to  me,  said  Heaven; 

And,  if  Heaven  will  save, 
We  will  grieve  not,  though  the  door 

Was  a  Workhouse  Grave. 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 

High  hopes  that  burned  like  stars  sublime, 

Go  down  i'  the  heaven  of  freedom; 
And  true  hearts  perish  in  the  time 

We  bitterliest  need  'em! 
But  never  sit  we  down  and  say 

There's  nothing  left  but  sorrow; 
We  walk  the  wilderness  to-day— 

The  promised  land  to-morrow! 

Our  birds  of  song  are  silent  now, 

Few  are  the  flowers  blooming, 
Yet  life  is  in  the  frozen  bough, 

And  freedom's  spring  is  coming; 
And  freedom's  tide  creeps  up  alway, 

Though  we  may  strand  in  sorrow; 
And  our  good  bark  aground  to-day, 

Shall  float  again  to-morrow. 

'Tis  weary  watching  wave  by  wave, 

And  yet  the  Tide  heaves  onward; 
We  climb,  like  Corals,  grave  by  grave, 

That  pave  a  pathway  sunward; 
We  are  driven  back,  for  our  next  fray 

A  newer  strength  to  borrow, 
And  where  the  Vanguard  camps  To-day 

The  Rear  shall  rest  To-morrow! 

Through  all  the  long,  dark  night  of  years 

The  people's  cry  ascend eth, 
And  earth  is  wet  with  blood  and  tears: 

But  our  meek  sufferance  endeth! 
The  few  shall  not  for  ever  sway— 

The  many  moil  in  sorrow; 
The  powers  of  hell  are  strong  to-day, 

The  Christ  shall  rise  to-morrow! 
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Though  hearts  brood  o'er  the  past,  our  eyes 

With  smiling  futures  glisten! 
For  lo!  our  day  bursts  up  the  skies 

Lean  out  your  souls  and  listen! 
The  world  is  rolling  freedom's  way, 

And  ripening  with  her  sorrow; 
Take  heart!  who  bear  the  Cross  to-day, 

Shall  wear  the  Crown  to-morrow! 

O  youth!  flame-earnest,  still  aspire 

With  energies  immortal! 
To  many  a  heaven  of  desire   • 

Our  yearning  opes  a  portal; 
And  though  age  wearies  by  the  way, 

And  hearts  break  in  the  furrow — 
Youth  sows  the  golden  grain  to-day — 

The  harvest  comes  to-morrow! 

Build  up  heroic  lives,  and  all 

Be  like  a  sheathen  sabre, 
Ready  to  flash  out  at  God's  call — 

O  chivalry  of  labor! 
Triumph  and  toil  are  twins;  though  they 
.  Be  singly  born  in  sorrow, 
And  'tis  the  martyrdom  to-day 

Brings  victory  to-morrow! 


THE  ONLY  ONE. 

With  tired  feet,  o'er  thorny  ground, 

My  spirit  made  its  quest; 
On  wearied  wing  it  wandered  round, 

But  could  not  And  a  nest; 
Till  at  the  feet  of  Love  I  found 

At  last  my  Only  Rest. 

I  went  the  downward  way  of  Doom, 
With  those  that  walk  in  Night: 

I  stumbled  on  from  tomb  to  tomb 
Of  joys  that  lured  my  sight; 

Until  Love  touched  me  through  the  gloom 
And  smiled  my  Only  Light. 

O,  sweet  touch  of  hearts,  and  sweet 

The  tie  of  Child  and  Wife, 
And  blessed  is  the  Home  where  meet 

True  souls  that  shut  out  strife; 
And  as  I  nestle  at  Love's  feet, 

I  know  my  Only  Life. 


NATURE. 


Nature  at  heart  is  very  pitiful. 
How  gentle  is  the  hand,  doth  kindly  pull 
The  coverlet  of  flowers  o'er  the  face 
Of  Death !  and  light  up  his  dark  dwelling-place. 
—  Via  Cruets  Via  Lucis. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING.* 

FEW  men  have  come  more  rapidly  to  the  front 
in  the  world  of  letters  during  the  past  few 
years  than  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  Born  in  Bombay 
towards  the  end  of  December,  1865,  Mr.  Kipling 
appears  to  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of 
studying  native  life,  as  he  certainly  has  exceptional 
powers  for  its  vivid  portrayal.  His  earliest  writ- 
ings found  publicity  in  the  columns  of  Indian  local 
papers;  his  first  volume  of  verse  being  "  Depart- 
mental Ditties,"  published  in  1886,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  first  prose  book,  *'  Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills,"  issued  in  1888.  This  year  was  one  of 
much  publishing,  for  the  "Plain  Tales  "  were  fol- 
lowed by  "Soldiers  Three,"  "The  Gadsbys," 
"In  Black  and  White,"  "Under  the  Deodars," 
"The  Phantom  Rickshaw,"  and  "Wee  Willie 
Winkie,"  all  short  stories,  but  all  touched  with  the 
magic  of  newness  which  always  wins  way.  In 
1889  he  went  to  England,  and  since  then  has  pub- 
lished numerous  stories  in  serial  and  volume  form, 
and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose  here,  his  ' '  Bar- 
rack Room  Ballads,  and  Other  Verses,"  first  pub- 
lished in  book-form  in  America  in  1891,  and 
reprinted  in  England  in  1893.  "The  Departmental 
Ditties  "  have  had  enormous  popularity,  many  edi- 
tions having  been  called  for  and  supplied.  The 
"Ballad  of  the  Bolivar"  is  another  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's triumps  in  musical  measures.  The  future  of 
Mr.  Kipling  in  connection  with  literature  it  would 
be  foolish  to  attempt  to  forecast;  but  considering 
the  work  he  has  already  done,  and  the  measure  of 
life  that  he  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
before  him,  we  are  justified  in  hoping  great  things 
of  him,  and  in  feeling  that  he  has  but  to  remain 
true  to  himself  and  the  culture  of  his  art,  and  to 
resist  the  syren  songs  that  seek  to  woo  him  to 
wander  among  the  beaten  tracks  of  journalism,  in 
order  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of 
the  century.  Mr.  Kipling  has  become  an  adopted 
American  by  marrying  an  American  girl  and  build- 
ing himself  a  home  near  Brattleboro,  Vt.  His  last 
work,  "The  Jungle  Book"  was  published  last 
year.  A.  H.  M. 

THE  GALLEY  SLAVE. 

Oh  gallant  was  our  galley  from  her  carven  steering- 
wheel 

To  her  figurehead  of  silver  and  her  beak  of  ham- 
mered steel; 

*"  Departmental  Ditties,  Barrick-room  Ballads  and  Other 
Verses"  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  New  York:  United  States  Book 
Co.  1 2  mo. 
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The  leg-bar  chafed  the  ankle  and  we  gasped  for 

cooler  air, 
But  no  galley  on  the  water  with  our  galley  could 

compare! 

Our  bulkheads  bulged  with  cotton,  and  our  masts 

were  stepped  in  gold — 
We  ran  a  mighty  merchandise  of  niggers  in  the 

hold; 
The  white  foam  spun  behind  us,  and  the  black 

shark  swam  below, 
As  we  gripped  the  kicking  sweep-head  and  we 

made  that  galley  go. 

It  was  merry  in  the  galley,  for  we  reveled  now  and 

then — 
If  they  wore  us  down  like  cattle,  faith,  we  fought 

and  loved  like  men! 
As   we   snatched    her  through  the  water  so  we 

snatched  a  minute's  bliss, 
And  the  mutter  of  the  dying  never  spoiled  the 

lover's  kiss. 

Our  women  and  our  children  toiled  beside  us  in  the 

dark — 
They  died,  we  filed  their  fetters,  and  we  heaved 

them  to  the  shark— 
We  heaved  them  to  the  fishes,  but  so  fast  the  galley 

sped 
We  had  only  time  to  envy,  for  we  could  not  mourn 

our  dead. 

Bear  witness,  once  my  comrades,  what  a  hard-bit 

gang  were  we — 
The  servants  of  the  sweep-head,  but  the  masters  of 

the  sea! 
By  the  hands  that  drove  her  forward  as  she  plunged 

and  yawed  and  sheered, 
Woman,  Man,  or  God  or  Devil,  was  theqe  anything 

we  feared  ? 

Was  it  storm  ?  Our  fathers  faced  it,  and  a  wilder 
never  blew; 

Earth  that  waited  for  the  wreckage  watched  the 
galley  struggle  through. 

Burning  noon  or  choking  midnight,  Sickness,  Sor- 
row, Parting,  Death? 

Nay,  our  very  babes  would  mock  you  had  they  time 
for  idle  breath. 

But  to-day  I  leave  the  galley  and  another  takes  my 

place; 
There's  my  name  upon  the  deck-beam — let  it  stand 

a  little  space. 
I  am  free— to  watch  my  messmates  beating  out  to 

open  main, 
Free  of  all  that  Life  can  offer— save  to   handle 

sweep  again. 


By  the  brand  upon  my  shoulder,  by  the  gall  of 
clinging  steel, 

By  the  welt  the  whips  have  left  me,  by  the  scars 
that  never  heal; 

By  eyes  grown  dim  with  staring  through  the  sun- 
wash  on  the  brine, 

I  am  paid  in  full  for  service — would  that  service 
still  were  mine! 

Yet  they  talk  of  times  and  seasons  and  of  woe  the 

years  bring  forth, 
Of  our  galley  swamped  and  shattered  in  the  rollers 

of  the  North, 
When  the  niggers  break  the  hatches  and  the  decks 

are  gay  with  gore, 
And  a  craven-hearted  pilot  crams  her  crashing  on 

the  shore. 

She  will  need  no  half-mast  signal,  minute-gun,  or 

rocket- flare, 
When  the  cry  for  help  goes  seaward,  she  will  find 

her  servants  there. 
Battered  chain-gangs  of  the  orlop,  grizzled  drafts 

of  years  gone  by, 
To  the  bench  that  broke  their  manhood,  they  shall 

lash  themselves  and  die. 

Hale  and  crippled,  young  and  aged,  paid,  deserted, 
shipped  away — 

Palace,  cot,  and  lazaretto  shall  make  up  the  tale 
that  day, 

When  the  skies  are  black  above  them,  and  the 
decks  ablaze  beneath, 

And  the  top-men  clear  the  raffle  with  their  clasp- 
knives  in  their  teeth. 

It  may  be  that  Fate  will  give  me  life  and  leave  to 

row  once  more — 
Set  some  strong  man  free  for  fighting  as  I  take 

awhile  his  oar. 
But  to-day  I  leave  the  galley.    Shall  I  curse  her 

service  then  ? 
God  be  thanked — whate'er  comes  after,   I  have 

lived  and  toiled  with  Men. 


TOMMY. 

I  wbnt  into  a  public-'ouse  to  get  a  pint  o'  beer, 
The  publican  'e  up  an1  sez,  "We  serve  no  red- 
coats here." 
The  girls  be'ind  the  bar  they  laughed  and  giggled  fit 

to  die, 
I  outs  into  the  street  again,  an'  to  myself  sez  I: 
O  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an*  "  Tommy, 

go  away; " 
But  it's   "  Thank  you,  Mister  Atkins/1  when  the 
band  begins  to  play, 
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The  band  begins  to  play,  my  boys,  the  band  begins 
to  play, 

0  it's  "  Thank  you,  Mister  Atkins,1  *  when  the  band 

begins  to  play. 

1  went  into  the  theatre  as  sober  as  could  be, 

They  give  a  drunk  civilian  room,  but  'adn't  none 
for  me; 

They  sent  me  to  the  gallery  or  round  the  music- 
'alb, 

But  when  it  comes  to  fightin\  Lord!  they'll  shove 
me  in  the  stalls.  I 

For   it's    Tommy   this,    an*    Tommy    that,     an*    ■ 
"Tommy,  wait  outside; " 

But  it's  "  Special  train  for  Atkins  "  when  the  troop- 
er 's  on  the  tide, 

The  troopship's  on  the  tide,  my  boys,  the  troop- 
ship 's  on  the  tide, 

Oit's  "Special  train  for  Atkins"  when  the  troop- 
er *s  on  the  tide. 


Yes,  makin'  mock  o'  uniforms  that  guard  you  while 

you  sleep 
Is  cheaper  than  them  uniforms,  an'  they're  starva- 
tion cheap; 
An*  hustlin'  drunken  soldiers  when  they're  going 

large  a  bit 
Is  five  times  better  business  than  paradin'  in  full 

kit. 
Then    it's    Tommy    this,   an'    Tommy    that,    an' 

"Tommy,  'ow's  yer  soul  ?  " 
But  it's  "  Thin  red  line  of  'eroes  "  when  the  drums 

begin  to  roll, 
The  drums  begin  to  roll,  my  boys,  the  drums  begin 

to  roll, 
Oit's  "Thin  red  line  of  'eroes"  when  the  drums 

begin  to  roll. 

We  aren't  no  thin  red  'eroes,  nor  we  aren't  no 

blackguards  too, 
But  single  men  in  barracks,  most  remarkable  like 

you; 
An'  if  sometimes  our  conduct  isn't  all  your  fancy 

paints, 
Why,  single  men  in  barracks  don't  grow  into  plaster 

saints. 
While  it's  Tommy  this,    an'    Tommy   that,    an' 

"Tommy  fall  be'ind," 
But  it's  "  Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir,"  when  there's 

trouble  in  the  wind, 
There's    trouble  in    the  wind,   my  boys,  there's 

trouble  in  the  wind, 
O  it's  "  Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir,"  when  there's 

trouble  in  the  wind. 


You  talk  o'  better  food  for  us,  an'  schools,   an' 

fires,  an'  all: 
We'll  wait  for  extry  rations  if  you  treat  us  rational. 
Don't  mess  about  the  cook-room  slops,  but  prove 

it  to  our  face 
The  Widow's  Uniform  is  not  the  soldier-man's  dis- 
grace. 
For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an'  "Chuck 

him  out,  the  brute! " 
But  it's    "  Savior  of  'is  country  "  when  the  guns 

begin  to  shoot; 
An'  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an'  anything 

you  please; 
And  Tommy  ain't  a  bloomin'  fool — you  bet  that 

Tommy  sees! 


THE  STORY  OF  URIAH. 

Jack  Barrett  went  to  Quetta 

Because  they  told  him  to. 
He  left  his  wife  at  Simla 

On  three-fourths  his  monthly  screw: 
Jack  Barrett  died  at  Quetta 

Ere  the  next  month's  pay  he  drew. 

Jack  Barrett  went  to  Quetta. 

He  didn't  understand 
The  reason  of  his  transfer 

From  the  pleasant  mountain-land: 
The  season  was  September, 

And  it  killed  him  out  of  hand. 

Jack  Barrett  went  to  Quetta 
And  there  gave  up  the  ghost, 

Attempting  two  men's  duty 
In  that  very  healthy  post; 

And  Mrs.  Barrett  mourned  for  him 
Five  lively  months  at  most. 

Jack  Barrett's  bones  at  Quetta 

Enjoy  profound  repose; 
But  I  shouldn't  be  astonished 

If  now  his  spirit  knows 
The  reason  of  his  transfer 

From  the  Himalayan  snows. 

And,  when  the  Last  Great  Bugle  Call 

Adown  the  Hurnai  throbs, 
When  the  last  grim  joke  is  entered 

In  the  big  black  Book  of  Jobs, 
And  Quetta  graveyards  give  again 

Their  victims  to  the  air, 
I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  man 

Who  sent  Jack  Barrett  there. 
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FREEMAN  E.  MILLER.* 

FREEMAN  E.  MILLERwas  born  near  Newtown, 
Fountain  county,  Indiana,  May  19th,  1864,  and 
grew  up  as  a  farmer,  attending  during  the  winter 
months  the  common  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
home.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  early  shown  by 
his  omniverous  reading.  Before  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  county;  and  prior  to  that  time 
he  had  commenced  rhyming,  many  of  his  verses 
being  published  in  the  local  newspapers.  He 
entered  DePauw  University,  in  Greencastle,  Indiana, 
in  1 881,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1887, 
taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1890,  from  the  same 
institution.  In  1886,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  his  home  county.  In  1894,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Merchanical  College  of  Oklahoma 
Territory.  During  his  college  course,  Prof.  Miller 
wrote  numerous  short  poems,  which  found  a  ready 
acceptance  from  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  the 
Indianapolis  Herald,  and  other  papers.  The  at- 
tention of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  attracted  by 
some  of  them,  and  a  friendship  arose  between  him 
and  Prof.  Miller,  which  has  never  died.  Prof. 
Miller  for  several  years  has  written  largely,  but 
printed  sparingly.  His  first  collection  of  poems,  en- 
titled, "Oklahoma  and  Other  Poems,  "(Buffalo. 
1895,)  has  recently  appeared,  and  he  has  now  in 
preparation  a  volume  of  greater  pretentions,  which 
will  soon  be  published.  Prof.  Miller  writes  smoothly 
and  easily,  with  a  picturesqueness  and  dash  at 
times  that  is  extremely  captivating.  His  style  is 
pure  and  clear.  E.  D.  M. 


When  Age  on  downy  couches  throws 
His  weary  limbs  and  only  knows 
The  tender  dreams  of  bye-and-bye, 
At  eventide. 


AT  EVENTIDE. 

At  eventide,  when  glories  lie 

In  crimson  curtains  hung  on  high, 
And  all  the  breast  of  heaven  glows 
With  mingled  wreaths  of  flowers  and  snows, 

The  dearest  dreams  of  life  draw  nigh. 

The  pleasures  in  their  soft  robes  fly 
With  angel  wings  adown  the  sky, 
And  rapture  lulls  to  sweet  repose, 
At  eventide. 

Ah,  well-a-day!    Life's  weary  cry, 
And  all  its  curse  and  care  shall  die, 

•"Oklahoma,  and  Other  Poems,  "  by  Freeman  E.Miller. 
Buffalo:  The  Peter  Paul  Book  Co.    i6mo. 


"SING  ME  A  SONG,  0,  WIND." 

Sing  me  a  song,  O,  Wind, 

Of  musical  cadence  sweet, 
Which  in  the  wood  around 

Shall  often  and  oft  repeat; 
Soft  as  an  angel's  song 

That  never  can  give  annoy, 
Which  in  the  balmy  notes 

Shall  tell  me  its  tales  of  joy. 

Sing  me  a  song.  O,  Wind, 

Of  countries  beyond  the  sea. 
Which  in  thy  wand' ring  oft 

Thou  pass  with  a  footstep  free; 
Lands  that  are  ever  green 

'Neath  blaze  of  the  tropic  spells, 
Bright  with  their  blessed  suns, 

Where  summer  forever  dwells. 

Sing  me  a  song,  O,  Wind, 

Of  groves  with  a  verdure  fair, 
Waving  their  boughs  of  green 

O'er  solitudes  grand  and  rare; 
Groves  with  a  stillness  sweet, 

With  cheering  and  cooling  shades, 
Where  from  its  cares  the  race 

May  rest  in  the  leafy  glades. 

Sing  me  a  song,  O,  Wind, 

Of  birds  with  a  plumage  gay, 
That  with  their  carols  sweet 

Give.praise  to  the  God  of  day; 
Music  of  sad  refrain, 

Though  fond  in  its  tender  chime, 
Thou  in  thy  travels  wide 

Hast  heard  in  a  fairy  clime. 

Sing  me  a  song,  O,  Wind, 

Of  crystalline  brooks  at  play, 
Which  with  the  murmurs  low 

Make  sweetest  of  sounds  all  day; 
Winding  through  meadows  wide, 

And  blossoming  fields  between, 
Fringed  with  the  willows  tall 

On  emerald  banks  of  green. 

Sing  me  a  song,  O,  Wind, 
Of  flowers  that  are  fond  and  fair, 

Filling  the  fields  of  earth 
With  beauty  and  fragrance  rare; 
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Wafting  an  incense  pure 
On  every  breeze  that  blows, 

Drawn  from  the  lily's  heart 
And  soul  of  the  royal  rose. 

Sing  me  a  song,  Of  Wind, 

Of  man  in  his  brightest  homes; 
Tell  if  he  there  meet  joy, 

Wherever  his  longing  roams; 
Tell  if  there's  e'er  a  place 

Where,  all  his  ambition  spent, 
He  toils  throughout  all  his  days 

And  knoweth  no  discontent. 

Sing  me  a  song,  O,  Wind, 

For  I  am  a- weary  now; 
Life,  with  its  woes  and  cares, 

Hangs  heavily  on  my  brow; 
Sing  me  a  song  of  cheer, 

My  heart  that  is  sad  to  ease; 
Sing  in  thy  brightness  and  joy 

With  heavenly  harmonies! 


A  SONNET. 

We  gentler  grow  by  sorrow;  not  the  breast 
That  never  crouches  in  the  nights  of  tears, 
That  never  bends  beneath  the  loads  of  years, 

Has  sympathies  that  are  the  kindliest. 

There  is  a  strength  in  agony  that  best 
Can  link  the  careless  heart  with  human  fears, 
And  teach  it  that  fond  kindness  which  endears 

The  millions  that  with  sadness  are  oppressed. 

Grief  softens  while  it  saddens;  pleasure  smites 
The  timid  soul  with  harshness,  till  it  knows 
Small  earnest  of  the  great  world's  grievous  woes 
And  little  of  its  struggles;  sorrow  plights 
Her  troth  with  sorrow,  and  in  tears  unites 
Man  unto  Man  and  hatred  overthrows. 


SINGER  AND  SONG. 

A  singer  sang  in  sorrow  long 
And  breathed  his  life  into  his  song. 

Unknown,  unheard,  the  song  went  wide, 
Until  the  singer,  starving,  died. 

Now  in  their  hearts  the  nations  write 
And  wear  the  singer's  song  of  might 

Ah,  singers  fail  and  fall  from  view, 
But  songs  are  always,  always  new! 

If  garlands  none  to  singers  cling, 

Bays  wreathe  above  the  songs  they  sing. 


CLARA  DARGAN  MACLEAN. 

MRS.  JOSEPH  ADAMS  MACLEAN  nee 
Clara  Victoria  Dargan,  is  a  native  of  Fair- 
field county,  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Maclean  grew 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture,  surrounded  by 
influences  that  early  developed  literary  tastes  which 
evinced  itself  in  compositions  both  prose  and  verse 
while  yet  a  mere  child.  Her  first  printed  poem 
appeared  in  the  Cotirant,  published  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  where  the  family  then  resided,  and  a  prize 
offered  by  the  Field  and  Fireside  was  won  by  a 
little  story  of  hers  entitled  "  Helen  Howard," 
before  she  was  eighteen  years  old.  James  Wood 
Davidson,  a  critic  of  undoubted  authority,  pro- 
nounces her  in  his  book,  "Living  Writers  of  the 
South,"  "  the  poet  of  the  greatest  promise,"  and  it 
is  by  her  poetry  Mrs.  Maclean  is  principally  judged. 
After  her  marriage  to  Judge  Maclean  in  1871,  she 
resided  in  Yorkville,  S.  C,  until  serious  reverses 
came  when  they  removed  to  Texas.  Much  of  her 
life,  however,  has  been  spent  in  New  York  City. 
Being  a  fine  vocalist,  she  filled  positions  in  various 
choirs  while  otherwise  engaged  in  teaching  and 
writing  for  magazines  and  the  press.  Since  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Maclean  has  settled 
permanently  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Her  only  son  is 
preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
She  lives  a  very  retired  life,  and  is  preparing  several 
books  for  the  press,  both  of  prose  and  poetry.  In 
1 89 1  a  New  York  publisher  bought  the  manuscript 
of  her  novel  "  Light  o'  Love,"  which  was  favorably 
received.  Mrs.  Maclean  does  not  consider  this  her 
best  work  however  and  expects  to  bring  out  at  an 
early  day  the  rich  fruitage  of  a  life-experience  of 
study,  in  a  musical  story  for  girls.  N.  A.  G. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

1864 

I  woke  within  the  darkened  dawn, 

I  woke  and  saw  the  mournful  stars 
Go  slowly  trooping  o'er  the  plain. 
Bearing  the  grand  old  warrior  Mars 
Upon  his  crimson  shield, 
And  said  "  It  is  a  sign  to  me 
That  he  is  dead — his  soul  is  free; 
As  wane  those  stars  within  the  west 
So  he  has  found  a  dreamless  rest 
Upon  the  battle-field. 

"  God  pity  me!    He  was  my  friend, 
And  this  his  welcome  natal  morn; 
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Yet  there  he  lies  so  cold  and  still 
And  I  lie  here,  alone,  forlorn 

And  watch  the  day  grow  red — 
The  dreary  day!    Oh  piteous  stars, 
Bear  to  his  rest  your  hero  Mars, 
But  look  across  the  azure  plain, 
Look  back  and  tell  me  once  again 

Is  my  brave  hero  dead  ? M 

1866 

I  thought  you  dead:  it  was  a  dream, 

Fate  had  a  bitterer  lot  in  store— 
You  to  live  on,  estranged  and  cold, 

I  to  exist  yet  live  n6  more. 

Another  natal  morn  has  dawned; 

I  watched  the  stars  at  break  of  day 
As  far  behind  the  western  steeps 

They  faded  into  misty  gray, 

And  spoke  not.    Only  in  my  heart 
There  rose  a  faintly  murmured  prayer, 

41  God  bless  my  friend!  though  friend  no  more," 
And  silent  passed  into  a  tear. 


LOVE  AND  GLORY. 


She  sings  of  war  and  daring  high 
Of  valor  pure  and  knightly  deeds; 
I  hear  the  rushing  of  their  steeds, 

The  clarion-call  of  victory. 

"Oh,  Love!  "  I  cry,  "  I  gladly  die, 

Fori  will  die  for  thee!" 


She  sings  of  love,  the  tried  and  true, 
And  passion  sweeps  the  sounding  strings 
And  soars  as  if  on  eagle's  wings 

To  pierce  the  very  heaven's  blue. 

"Oh,  sweet!  "  I  cry,  "  I  can  not  die; 

I  live  and  live  for  you!  " 


IL  DESIDERIO. 

Something  stirred  in  the  air! 

Was  it  thy  spirit's  presence,  ever  dear, 

That  floated  in  a  subtle  perfume  round 

And  'whelmed  me  like  some  goddess  lotus-crowned 

With  a  dream-freighted  bliss— a  sweet  despair! 

Ah,  vainly  call  I  through  the  deepening  dusk— 

This  faint,  far-off  desire  of  the  blood, 

Stirred  into  life  by  brooding  calm,  and  musk 

Moist  jasmine-scents  in  the  deep  southern  wood, 

Blown  here  and  there  by  fitful  April  wind— 

I  ever  wandering  seek,  yet  ever  fail  to  find. 


ANNIE   WALL* 

MRS.  ANNIE  WALL  was  born  in  Crawford 
county,  Wis.,  September  10th,  1859.  Her 
father,  J.  B.  Carpenter,  died  when  Annie  was  three 
years  old.  After  his  death  she  lived  for  about  three 
years  with  her  maternal  grandmother  in  Richmond 
county.  Mrs.  Carpenter  was  married  again,  and 
little  Annie  went  home  to  live  in  Crawford  county, 
until  she  was  twelve  years  old.  Then  she  went  to 
live  in  Grant  county.  Her  first  poem  was  published 
when  she  was  fourteen  years  old.  She  wrote  regu- 
larly for  a  few  years  for  Farm  and  Fireside.  She 
has  written  for  many  other  papers,  and  most  regu- 
larly for  the  Chicago  Sun  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
She  wrote  for  the  Pueblo,  Col.,  Press  for  nearly  a 
year,  until  failing  health  prevented  regular  literary 
work.  She  became  the  wife,  June  12th,  1878,  of 
B.  T.  Wall  of  Marion,  Ind.  Two  of  their  children 
died  in  infancy,  and  one  child  is  living.  Mr.  Wall 
removed  to  Pueblo,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife's 
health.    There  they  have  a  pleasant  home. 

M.  W.  H. 


BENEATH  YOUR  NURSERY  LIGHT. 

0  happy  mother,  who  to-night 
Sits  where  the  shaded  nursery  light 

Falls  softly  on  your  hair, 
Watching  beside  the  cradle-bed, 
After  the  sweet  "  good-nights  "  are  said, 

Your  darlings  sleeping  there; 

1  almost  envy  you  the  bliss, 
The  thrilling  rapture  of  the  kiss 

Those  trusting  sweet  lips  press 
In  waking  hours  upon  your  face; 
I  almost  envy  you  the  grace 

Of  every  fond  caress. 

And  when  "you  thread  your  fingers  through 
Those  shining  curls,  I  look  at  you 

Through  misty  clouds  of  tears. 
For  once  a  head  as  fair  was  pressed 
In  trusting  love  upon  my  breast; 

Oh!  those  were  happy  years 

When  I  was  crowned  with  all  the  good, 
And  all  the  joy  of  motherhood; 

But  all  too  soon  I  missed 
That  little  face,  so  rosy  lipped, 
And  into  shadowed  silence  slipped 

The  feet  that  I  had  kissed. 

♦"Some   Scattered    Leaves,"    by    Annie    Wall.     Bufeto: 
Charles  Wells  Moulton.    8vo. 
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Oh!  those  long  days,  and  those  sad  years 
When  yearning  sighs  and  burning  tears 

Were  wrung  from  my  grieved  heart. 
But  now  my  heart  is  reconciled 
To  my  great  loss;  I  know  my  child 

Has  found  life's  better  part. 

And  yet,  sometimes  the  days  seem  long, 
And  tender  thoughts  and  memories  throng 

About  me,  as  to-night, 
When  I  could  see  you,  flushed  and  fair, 
Watching  your  babies  sleeping  there,     " 

Beneath  your  nursery  light. 


A  MEADOW  SONG. 

A  fringe  along  the  brookside  weaves 

Of  buttercups  and  clover; 
The  tangled  grass  and  dancing  leaves, 

So  lightly  bending  over 
The  flashing  stream,  are  mirrored  back, 

In  double  beauty  showing, 
The  flowery  fringe  and  frowsy  buds 

Of  willows,  windward  blowing. 

The  meadow-lark  sings  jubilant; 

The  sound  of  swift  wings  whirring, 
Is  in  the  air,  for  everywhere 

The  field  with  life  is  stirring; 
Dew-bathed,  flower-perfumed,  all  a-thrill, 

Gay  with  a  sweet  adorning, 
The  meadow,  with  its  busy  life, 

Smiles  to  the  summer  morning. 


LOST  IN  THE  DESERT. 

0  Christ,  to  Thee  alone  I  fly 

For  help  and  rest; 
O,  tender  Shepherd,  fold  me  close 

*  To  Thy  great  breast; 
Lost  in  the  desert,  bleak  and  bare 

1  die  without  Thy  help  or  care. 


No  lighf  to  east,  no  light  to  west, 

But  bright  above, 
One  undimmed  star  shines  steadfast  on, 

Star  of  Thy  love; 
Faith  bids  me  look  to  that  nor  dare 
To  doubt  Thy  mercy  or  Thy  care. 

So,  though  the  burning  desert  sands 

About  me  drift, 
I  yet  will  put  my  trust  in  Thee 
*         And  heavenward  lift 
For  help  my  hands,  and  this  my  plea, 
"Oh  be  Thou  merciful  to  me." 


EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE.* 

DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  3,  1822.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1839,  studied  theo- 
logy and  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity 
(Unitarian,)  Worcester,  Mass.,  from  1846  to  1856. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church,  Boston.  He  has  been  a 
prolific  writer  and  has  published  a  large  number  of 
books,  among  them  are— -"  The  Rosary, "  "Sketches 
of  Christian  History/'  "Letters  on  Irish  Immigra- 
tion," "  America,"  "The  Man  without  a  Country," 
"The  President's  Words,"  "Sybaris  and  other 
Homes,"  "  Puritan  Politics  in  England  and  New 
England,"  "Ingham  Papers,"  "Christmas  Eve 
and  Christmas  Day,"  "His  Level  Best,  and 
other  Stories,"  MUps  and  Downs,''  "Working- 
men's  Homes,"  "How  To  Do  It,"  "Ten  Times 
One  is  Ten"  and  "  In  His  Name."  He  has  edited 
a  series  of  "Stories"  of  the  War,  Sea,  Adventure, 
Discovery  and  Invention,  1880-85;  "Lights  of  Two 
Centuries,"  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  and  "Sunday- 
School  Stories  on  the  Golden  Texts,"  and,  in  con- 
junction with  his  daughter,  has  written  several 
volumes  describing  "A  family  flight"  through  France 
Germany,  etc.,  and  one  telling  "  The  Story  of 
Spain."  Dr.  Hale  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  periodicals;  was  editor  of  the  ChristianExaminer, 
the  founder  and  editor  of  Old  and  New;  is  editor 
of  Lend  a  Hand,  and  associate  editor  of  The 
Lookout.  In  1893  he  published  "  For  Fifty  Years," 
a  volume  of  poems,  written  on  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century.  F.  D.  T. 


"SEND  MB!" 

Not  mine  to  mount  to  courts  where  seraphs  sing, 
Or  glad  archangels  soar  on  outstretched  wing; 
Not  mine  in  union  with  celestial  choirs 
To  sound  heaven's  trump,  or  strike  the  gentler 

wires; 
Not  mine  to  stand  enrolled  at  crystal  gates, 
Where  Michael  thunders  or  where  Uriel  waits. 
But  lesser  worlds  a  Father's  kindness  know; 
Be  mine  some  simple  service  here  below, — 
To  weep  with  those  who  weep,  their  joys  to  share, 
Their  pain  to  solace,  or  their  burdens  bear; 
Some  widow  in  her  agony  to  meet; 
Some  exile  in  his  new-found  home  to  greet; 
To  serve  some  child  of  thine,  and  so  serve  Thee, — 
Lo,  here  am  I !    To  such  a  work  send  me ! 


*  "  For  Fifty  Years,"  by  Edward  E.  Hale. 
Bros,    ianao. 
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WHEN  POETRY  DIES. 

When  Poetry  dies,  her  sister  twin,  sweet  Music 
will  be  dumb, 

And  the  warm,  throbbing  heart  of  Love  will  soon 
grow  cold  and  numb; 

The  Royal  Sisterhood  of  Art,  with  slow  and  nerve- 
less tread, 

Will  wander  aimlessly  about,  because  their  Queen 
is  dead. 

When  Poetry  dies,  Wit  and  Romance  will  doff  their 

trappings  gay, 
And  spiritless  will  walk  the  earth  in  somber  robes 

of  gray; 
Language  will  fly  to  seek  a  home  among  the  beasts 

and  birds, 
And  human  speech  become  a  soulless  skeleton  of 

words. 

When  Poetry  dies,  cold  Unbelief  will  put  fond 

Faith  to  rout, 
And  human  souls  be  shrouded  in  the  deadly  mist 

of  doubt; 
Bright,   smiling  Hope,  affrighted   then,  to  other 

spheres  will  fly, 
And  with  despairing  tears  will  wash  her  rainbow 

from  the  sky. 

When  Poetry  dies,  above  her  tomb  the  tangled 

vines  shall  wave, 
And  blue-eyed  violets  weep  their  dewy  tears  upon 

her  grave; 
No  mortal  choir  shall  sing  her  dirge,  but  let  her 

requiem  be 
The  sighing  of  the  summer  wind,  the  sobbing  of 

the  sea. 

Lucius  Perry  Hills. 
. — For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  LIFE. 

Self  unto  self  came, 
Saying,  I  am  thine; 

Self  to  self  replying, 
Thou  art  mine. 

Now,  forgetting  self, 
Let  us  once  again 

Become  the  one, — 
Blending  the  twain, 


Then  cheek  touched  cheek; 

Lips  sought  each  other; 
Bosoms  heaved  in  vain, 

To  become  another. 

The  end  is  not  yet, 
No  more  than  this, 

Each  itself  has  lost; 
Miserable  bliss! 

Betwixt  the  two 
There  came  a  third; 

Lo  the  riddle  solved 
Without  a  word! 

Each  saw  its  self, — 
Born  now  anew, — 

Oneness  at  last 
Brought  to  view. 


E.  P.  Powell, 


— For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


I  SOUGHT  FOR  LOVE. 

I  sought  for  love.     "  Surely  with  pleasure  he 
Must  dwell,"  I  said.    The  perfumed  halls  among 
1  wandered,  mixing  with  the  crowded  throng 
Of  revelers  gay.    Unseen,  full  patiently 

I  scanned  their  faces;  some  were  bright  and  fair 
And  others  'neath  their  smile — how  sad  to  see! 
Boldly  I  challenged  them.     "  Great  Love,"  I  cry, 

II  Dwells  he  with  you  ?  "    Some  deign  not  a  reply, 
Whilst  others  pause,  and  with  a  mocking  laugh 
Hold  high  the  winecup  for  my  lips  to  quaff 
Crying,  "  Love  ?    Love  is  here! "    Regretfully 

I  turn  once  more,  and  sadly  forth  I  fare, 

Great  Love's  not  there! 

II  Seek  ye  for  love  ?  "  said  sorrow  in  mine  ear. 

•  *  Come  ye  with  me.  * '  Soon  '  mid  the  echoing  halls 
Vibrant  with  Misery's  moan  and  Griefs  shrill  calls 
We  stood.    And  there,  close — close  beside  the  seat 

of  Fear, 
Where  Sorrow  sat,  crouched  Love— a  smile  so 

sweet 
About  his  lips  and  in  his  tender  eyes, 
That  as  he  passed  all  stifled  were  the  cries 
Of  Misery,  and  e'en  Grief  forgot  the  gall— 
So  sure  a  comfort  did  he  bring  them  all! 
Then  down  I  fell—"  Great  mother! "  loud  I  cried, 
"Grant  me  that  here  I  evermore  abide; 
Grant  me    the    tear— the    groan— yea!   the  soul- 
stabbing 

Great  Love  is  here!-" 

SUSANNA  MASSEY. 

—  God's  Parable. 
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WHY?* 

Why  do  we  love  ? 
To  float  for  one  fond  moment  in  a  blissful  dream 
And  wake  to  find  another  ceaseless  memory  ? 
To  kindle  flames,  that  darker  may  the  darkness 
be. 
And  warble  songs,  that  deeper  may  the  silence  seem? 
To  learn  that  joy  is  ever  sorrow's  womb? 
To  know  that  grief  is  but  affection's  tomb?  • 
For  such  is  love. 

Why  do  we  love  ? 
To  blindly  battle  with  destiny  ordained, 
Weak  captives  on  the  treadmill  of  a  boundless 

sphere  ? 
To  point  the  way  to  paradise,  and  linger  here 
To  furnish   to  the  worms  all  that    the  soul  has 
gained  ? 
To  pass  to  earth  while  reaching  t'ward  the  sky? 
To  prattle  of  eternity,  and  die  ?— 
For  such  is  life. 


A  REMONSTRANCE. 

"Mb  once  you  loved,"  she  said,  "but  now 

Those  breathings  deep  of  'then '  and  *  when/ 
.  And  pledge  of  all  that  asked  for  naught, 

How  soon  retired  to  quiet  thought 
To  leave  that  calmness  on  your  brow! 

11  Do  but  confess — for  now  you  may — 
That  lesson  of  the  nook  and  book: — 

The  wildest  passion  of  the  soul, 
'Twill  ebb, — and  there's  your  heart  as  whole 

As  if  it  ne'er  had  known  dismay. 

"And  when  we  clambered  to  the  tower 
('Twas  impulse  led  the  way  that  day — 

We  followed  hand  in  hand),  and  found 
At  higher  range  the  ampler  ground, — 

The  slightest  speck  we  judged  the  bower. 

"In  silence  first  we  looked  below, 
Then  onward: — '  Let's  get  name  and  fame; 

You  write,  —go  ponder  men  and  things, 
And  I  to  Paris,  to  the  springs 

Of  art; — us  both  the  world  shall  know. 

"  '  Nay,  why  should  I  not  win  a  prize  ? 

And  as  for  you,  books  read  get  bread, 
And  fame  besides.    Well,  that's  all  clear; 

This  present,  in  some  future  year, 
How  'twill  be  seen  through  wiser  eyes! 


•  Thoughts  in  Verse,  by  Clifford  Howard. 
Peter  Paul  Book  Co.,  1895.    i6mo. 


Buffalo:    The 


"  *  Yes,  that  were  easy,  live  to  love, 
And  to  be  loved, — the  claim's  the  same 

For  each,— and  there  you'd  fix  the  fret 
Of  life's  sweet  string  for  me,  but  set 

Your  aim  forthwith  at  what's  above. 

"  '  May  I  not  strive  for  rightful  due, 
The  guerdon  of  what's  done  and  won  ? 

Whence  plans  and  purpose  ?  wherefore  hands  ? 
To  toy  with  rings — symbolic  bands — 

When  harvest's  great  and  laborers  few  ? ' 

"  Enough,  that  scene  enlarged  our  thought; 

Yet  you'd  persist  the  strife  was  rife 
Within  your  breast;  but  now  you  hold 

The  calm  possession  I  foretold, — 
A  peace  that  was  not  dearly  bought." 

In  turn  give  kindly  ear  to  me, 
And  mark  how  sure  the  trend  and  end 

Of  your  discourse,  well-knit  and  plain, 
Roots  deeper  in  my  joy  and  pain 

Than  curious  eye  is  wont  to  see. 

From  outer  view  to  inward  part, 
No  higher  to  me  was  tower  than  bower, 

Nay,  not  so  high,  by  truer  rule 
Of  measure,  taught  in  that  same  school 

That  disciplines  the  soul  and  heart. 

A  wide  expanse  before  us  spread, 

Beyond  the  city  lay  the  bay, 
Rich  fields  lay  hearkening  to  the  din 

Of  mart  and  commerce, — faith  and  sin 
All  mingled  in  the  war  for  bread. 

4  By  bread  alone  thou  shalt  not  live—' 
That  binds  together  deed  and  creed  ; 

'Twas  spoken  with  the  soul's  consent 
To  dwell  in  flesh,  nor  to  be  bent 

A  slave  to  lord  unkind  to  give. 

Mysterious  optics!  best  revealed 

Is  law  of  duty,  'cope  and  hope,' 
When  love  is  blind  to  outward  glare, 

And  service  sees  beyond  a  share 
Of  richer  gold  than  earth  can  yield. 

With  truer  vision  cursed  and  blessed, 

Ecstatic  joy  of  pain  and  gain 
Commingled,  this  my  purchased  peace, 

That  strangely  wrangles  for  release, — 
In  sooth  possession,  but  not  rest  I 

Your  love  had  made  my  life  complete, — 
You've  taught  me  that,  my  truth  and  ruth; 
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Ah,  truth  enshrouds  the  bud  of  power, 

And  ruth  bedews  the  opening  flower— 
Which  truly  should  also  be  sweet. 

You  but  demand,  '  the  flower,  the  flower! ' 
I'll  change  your  phrase  to  '  wage  and — age,1 

And  you  demur,  "  not  quite  the  same." 
Well  then,  have  back  the  gentler  name; — 

Degrees  is  kind  step  with  the  hour. 

You  hear  this  busy  world  invite, 
'Some  purpose  each  with  skill  fulfill/ 

And  would  be  known  to  try  in  haste 
To  make  amends  for  idle  waste, 

And  thus  assert  '  neglected  right.* 

But  I'd  be  thinking  of  the  doom 

Of  flowers;  for,  their  lot  forgot, 
Whence  cheer  to  toil,  and  whence  the  breath 

Of  fragrant  love  ? — else  all  were  death, 
Nay,  worse  than  death— a  living  tomb. 

With  firm  resolve  go  forth  and  earn 
Your  dear  desire,  with  speed  you  meed. 

There'll  be  applause;  oh,  't  will  be  sweet 
When  flowers  cut,  fall  at  your  feet, — 

Were  they  of  wax,  your  foot  would  spurn. 

I  too  shall  forth— to  strive  is  need — 
'Twill  seem  with  worldly  ken  to  pen 

What's  done  and  seen,  or  what  the  mind 
May  picture  like  to  that  we  find 

In  men  and  things; — you  bid  me  speed. 

I  go,  made  better  than  before, 

And  richer  too — 't  was  leaves,  't  is  sheaves; 
I  deeper  breathe,  I  worship,  feel, 

And  know  the  beat  of  heart  that's  leal, 
And  all  the  worth  of  love's  rich  store. 

Self-taught  I  labored  on  perforce, 
Methought  it  wise  to  note  by  rote,— 

Till  plummet  sounded  to  the  deep, 
And  visions  warned  of  rocky  steep; — 

A  star  now  shines  to  guide  my  course. 

Oh,  had  you  willed  to  sail  with  me, 

Enkindled  love,  that  star  afar, 
Viewed  from  two  angles  at  the  base — 

The  law  doth  hold— more  sure  the  race 
Had  held  across  the  wind-lashed  sea. 

James  W.  Bright. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


ALEXANDER. 

CZAR  OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIAS. 

Hist  !  is  it  here  ? 
Look !  is  it  there  ? 


Will  it  come  this  way  ? 
In  what  corner  now  is  it  lurking, 
The  death  that  waits  me  to-day  ? 

Yonder  my  guards  stand  marshalled, 

Stately,  in  splendid  guise. 
Does  one  of  them  wait  for  a  signal, 

That  he  measures  me  there  with  his  eyes  ? 

Those  women,  whispering,  clustering, 

Hard  by  my  palace  door : 
Do  they  carry  the  death  'neeth  their  mouths? 

Women  have  done  it  before. 

This  cripple,  stretching  a  withered  hand 
For  alms,  at  foot  of  the  stair: 

See !  his  other  hand  creeps  to  his  bosom. 
What  is  it  seeking  there  ? 

Hist !  is  it  here  ? 
Look  !  is  it  there  ? 

Will  it  come  this  way  ? 
In  what  corner  now  is  it  lurking, 

The  death  that  waits  me  to-day? 

Sitting  alone  in  my  chamber, 
Bolted  and  chained  and  barred, 

Hark !  do  I  hear  a  footstep 
Beside  the  tramp  of  the  guard  ? 

A  footstep  stealthily,  softly, 
Creeping  near  and  more  near  ! 

And  there  again  !  is  it  only 
My  own  breathing  I  hear  ? 

Shadows  crouch  low  in  the  corner, 
Dusky,  with  eyes  that  gleam. 

Hidious  shapes  at  the  window 
Flit  by,  like  a  drunkard's  dream. 

What !  am  I  mad,  as  they  whisper? 

Mad,  and  dreaming  it  all  ? 
Waiting — Ah,  God!  almost  longing 

For  a  blow  that  may  never  fall  ? 

No!  look,  where  he  stands  in  the  doorway! 

Is  that  in  his  hand  a  knife  ? 
Ready,  my  hand,  with  the  pistol ! 

Let  it  be  life  for  life ! 


Hist !  is  it  here  ? 
Look  !  is  it  there  ? 
-     Will  it  come  this  way  ? 
From  what  corner  now  is  it  stealing, 
The  death  that  seeks  me  to-day  ? 

Laura  E.  Richards. 
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REVIEW. 


JOHN  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

NOTHING  is  more  notable  in  recent  literature 
than  the  sudden  renewal  of  interest  in  the 
historical  novel.  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  is  the  most 
successful  of  this  group  of  younger  writers,  but 
there  is  now  treading  on  his  heels  another  young 
novelist,  whose  work  shows  such  splendid  promise 
as  well  as  such  remarkable  achievement,  that  he 
bids  fair  to  outstrip  Mr.  Weyman  and  come  first  to 
the  goal.  This  is  Mr.  John  Bloundelle- Burton, 
whose  story,  "The  Desert  Ship,"  created  such  a 
stir  in  London  a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  Burton  was 
born  in  1850.  His  parents  intended  him  for  a 
military  life,  but  when  at  twenty-one  he  came  into 
a  comfortable  inheritance,  he  determined  to  see 
something  of  the  world.  Already  familiar  with 
the  Continent,  he  turned  to  fresher  pastures  and 
went  to  Canada;  then  running  over  the  border 
into  the  *  'States,' '  he  lived  down  South  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  In  Baltimore  he  first  contracted 
the  writing  habit,  sending  an  article  to  a  paper 
there,  which  accepted  it  with  thanks,  but  with 
nothing  else.  While  down  South  he  fell  in  with 
Red  Cloud,  an  Indian  chief,  picking  up  much 
information  that  was  strange  and  new,  and  that  was 
later  to  be  utilized  in  "  The  Desert  Ship."  Going 
back  to  England,  he  flitted  between  London  and 
Paris,  the  latter  being  his  favorite  abode.  In  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine  he  lived  with  a  company 
that  contained  representatives  of  every  class  and 
country.  Mr.  Burton's  first  long  story  was  "The 
Silent  Shore,"  which  had  quite  a  career  under  sev- 
eral different  guises.  Originally  published  in  volume 
form,  it  later  appeared  as  a  play  at  the  Olympic 
Theater,  then  ran  as  a  serial  in  Spanish  in  a  South 
American  paper,  and  ended  up  as  a  serial  in  several 
English  provincial  papers.  His  next  story  was, 
"His  Own  Enemy,"  in  the  author's  opinion,  the 
best  novel  he  has  yet  produced,  "  though  not,  I 
hope,  the  best  I  shall  write,"  he  adds.  "The 
Desert  Ship,"  Mr.  Burton's  next  book  and  the  first 
to  bring  him  genuine  fame,  was  published  by 
Hutchinson  &  Co.,  in  London.  "The  Hispaniola 
Pjate,"  Mr.  Burton's  last  and  strongest  book,  is  a 
semi-historical  story.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  two  principal  characters  belong  to 
the  Royal  Navy,  one  living  in  Cromwell's  Charles 
IPs  and  James  II's  reigns,  the  other  in  the  pres- 
ent day;  and  the  way  in  which  the  two  periods  are 
woven  into  the  one  book  exhibits  masterly  skill.  Mr. 
Burton  is  a  passionate  lover  of  the  sea.  Descended 


from  a  line  of  ancestors  that  acquired  fame  in  the 
British  Navy— his  grandfather,  Lieutenant  Jermy, 
was  a  noted  old  commander  of  English  ships  and 
participated  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1814— 
he  has  in  his  blood  a  taste  of  the  salt  sea  wave, 
and  this  gives  his  stories  their  breezy,  out-of-door 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Burton  has  a  pleasant  home 
just  out  of  London  at  Barnes  Common.  Like  so 
many  other  Englishmen  of  prominence  in  these 
days,  he  is  married  to  an  American  woman.  He  is 
a  large,  broad-chested  man,  six  feet,  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  his  shoes,  with  dark,  piercing 
eyes.  Mr.  Burton  has  decided  views  about  the 
true  methods  of  literary  work.  He  does  not  believe 
in  fixing  on  a  good  subject  for  a  novel,  then  select- 
ing a  picturesque  period,  and,  after  making  yourself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  that  epoch,  planting  your  characters  in  it, 
as  is  the  habit  of  certain  novelists.  The  story  must 
come  to  you,  you  can  not  go  out  and  bring  it  in. 
"I  never  think,"  he  says,  "of  producing  a  story 
laid  in  a  period  (or  about  persons)  which  I  have  to 
read  up — to  'mug'  up,  as  we  used  to  say  at  school. 
But  I  have  been  an  ardent  reader  of  history  and 
memoirs  all  my  life,  and  the  story  arises  naturally 
from  periods  and  incidents  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted."  "  I  mean,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  story 
should  fit  into  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
mise-en- scene,  not  that  the  mise-en-scene  should  be 
hunted  up  to  fit  the  story."  W.  W. 


-)(- 


Stockton. — This  well-known  American  writer 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  April  5th,  1834.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  Central  High 
School  in  1852,  beginning  his  career  as  an  engraver. 
His  earliest  writings  were  some  fantastic  tales  for 
children,  which  were  published  in  the  Riversiae 
Magazine  and  elsewhere.  He  subsequently  be- 
came connected  with  a  daily  paper  of  Philadelphia 
and  later  with  the  Hearth  and  Home,  New  York. 
He  next  assumed  an  editorial  position  with  Scrib- 
net's  Monthly  (now  The  Century),  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  St.  Nicholas  became  its 
assistant  editor.  The  "Rudder  Grange"  papers, 
which  appeared  in  Scribneris  were  the  first  of  his 
work  which  attracted  general  public  attention. 
Mr.  Stockton  is  celebrated  for  his  short  stories. 
Among  them,  the  best  known  are  "The  Lady  or 
the  Tiger,"  "The  Transferred  Ghost,"  "The 
Spectral*  Mortgage,"  "The  Discourager  of  Hesi- 
tancy," and  "The  Late  Mrs.  Null." 
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Jones. — Mrs.  Mable  Cronise  Jones  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  has  .in  preparation  a  volume  of  poems 
for  early  publication.  Mrs.  Jones  is  perhaps  better 
known  as  a  journalist  than  as  a  poet.  After  serving 

^111      appren- 
'tirrship      on 
lth«     Toledo 
\  Commercial t 
■she      visited 
]K  u  rope       in 
|r  887     and 
wrote  letters 
I  from  there  to 
j  various  jour- 
nals*      She 
was  married 
Jin     1890,     to 
•  Thomas  Mc- 
Dowell Jones 
editor  of  the 
|H  urrisburg 
raph. 

Since  then  Mrs.  Jones  has  been  intimately  associ- 
ated with  her  husband  in  all  his  work.  During  the 
extra  session  of  the  state  Senate  in  1891,  Mrs.  Jones 
occupied  her  husband's  desk  in  the  Senate,  and  per- 
formed his  work  as  special  correspondent  there,  for 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  New  York  Tribune,  Phila- 
delphia Telegraph,  Pittsburgh  Commercial- Gazette 
and  others.  She  was  the  first  woman  who  ever 
acted  as  correspondent  at  the  Pennsylvania  capital. 
In  1 891  she  was  appointed  by  Governor  Pattison  a 
member  of  the  Stafe  Columbian  board— the  only 
woman  in  the  state  so  honored.  At  present  she  is 
doing  special  work  for  several  Pennsylvania  news- 
papers. In  personal  appearance  she  is  rather  tall 
and  slender,  with  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes. 

DuMaurier.— The  Trilbyism  earthquake  that 
shook  the  reading,  and  then  the  fashionable  world 
from  edge  to  middle  has  at  last  nearly  subsided. 
An  enterprising  writer  lately  added  a  little  ripple 
by  discovering  that  Du  Maurier  took  as  a  model  for 
his  tall  Irish  heroine  a  no  less  person  than  the 
marble  Venus  herself.  Shoeman  have  reaped 
advantage  from  the  Trilby-foot  fever,  and  music- 
stores  have  had  to  hunt  up  their  old  copies  of  "Ben 
Bolt;"  if  there  be  aught  of  commercial  spirit  in 
statuary  vendors,  they  will  dust  anew  their  broken- 
armed  Venus  de  Medici  and  raise  the  price. 

Harte. — They  say  Bret  Harte  is  about  to  send 
out  a  fairly  long  story.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
curiosity  to  those  who  know  his  quaint  miners — 
and  who  doesn't  ?— whether  he  is  going  to  venture 
on  London  as  a  field  of  romance,  or  still  work  the 
gold-mine  he  has  made  of  California. 


Reynolds. —  The  Metaphysical  Magazine  for 
June  contains  a  sonnet  by  Elizabeth  K.  Reynolds, 
author  of  "  Brotherhood,"  that  has  been  so  favor- 
ably commented  on.  The  sonnet  is  dedicated  to 
Wm.  M.  R.,  the  initials  standing  for  the  author's 
father,  the  late  William  Morton.  Reynolds,  D.  D., 
the  eminent  scholar,  linguist  and  hymnologist.  Dr. 
Reynolds' last  work  was  the  translation  of  "The 
History  of  the  Sweedes"  by  Israel  Acrelius,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  the  Sweedes  have  of  their 
settlements  in  America.  The  work  was  translated 
and  the  "  Introduction  "  written  by  Dr.  Reynolds 
at  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
Dr.  Reynolds'  daughters,  Anna  Swan,  and  Elizabeth 
K.  Reynolds,  are  following  closely  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  father,  and  are  becoming  well  known  in 
literary  circles  both  East  and  West  by  their  verse, 
considering  the  short  time  they  have  been  writing. 

Clarke.— A  carefully  prepared  volume  of  selec- 
tions from  Southern  poets  will  be  published  in  the 
fail  by  Miss  Jennie  Thoraley  Clarke  of  Milledge- 
ville,  Ga.,  under  the  title  "  Songs  of  the  South-." 
Miss  Clarke  has  had  the  assistance  of  many  emi- 
nent Southern  writers,  and  is  herself  a  critic  of 
marked  ability.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  forthcoming  book  will  be  a  valuable 
anthology.  It  has  long  been  needed,  as  gems  of 
Southern  poetry,  except  those  of  the  war,  have 
never  before  been  collected. 

Kipling.— Civilization  has  not  done  a  great 
deal  for  Rudyard  Kipling's  verse.  His  latest  little 
bit,  "  That  Day,"  is  disappointing  to  one  who  sees 
that  charming  young  man's  name  at  the  end.  It  is 
jerky,  and,  to  use  his  own  imagery,  a  bit  pale. 
There  lacks  the  attractive  pointed  dash,  and  the 
eloquent  rudeness  of  his  Barrack  Ballads.  Of 
course  it  is  worth  reading,  but  it  is  hardly  Kipling. 

When  he  began  to 
tire  us  with  his  Jun- 
gle Tales  last  year, 
his  critics,  and 
friends  too,  for  that 
matter,  proclaimed 
that  his  forte  was 
Tommie  Atkins  and 
wonderful  India,  and 
advised  him  to  go 
bury  himself  in  that 
land  of  tales  for 
another  five  years 
and  come  out  again  with  some  more  things  to  make 
us  laugh  and  cry  and  want  to  extend  our  cut  and  dried 
European  trip  into  places  that  he  writes  of;  but  in 
"His  Sunday  at  Home,"  in  an  April  number  of 
the  Idler  he  makes  us  acknowledge  that  he  has  two 
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fortes.  With  the  most  unpromising  material,  a  mon- 
otonous, dull  Sunday  afternoon,  in  prim,  trim  Eng- 
land, a  stupid  railway  conductor,  and  a  too  sharp 
American  physician,  he  constructs  as  delicious  a 
little  comedy,  with  a  dressing  of  artistic  restful ness, 
as  one  need  want  to  see.  Kipling  is  an  adorable 
fellow,  and  adore  rtim  we  do,  big-head  and  all. 

Baker.— Mrs.  Julie  Wetherill  Baker  was  borti  in 
Woodvilie,  Miss.,  in  1858.  Her  birthplace  was 
the  home  of  her  distinguished  grandfather,  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  Smith,  chief-justice  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Her  maiden  name  was  Julie  K. 
Wetherill.  Born  in  Mississippi  and  reared  partly 
in  that  State,  and  partly  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  the 
home  of  her  Quaker  ancestor,  Samuel  Wether- 
ill, she  shows  in  her  writings  the  dual  influence  of 
her  early  surroundings.  Eight  years  ago  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Marion  A.  Baker,  literary 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat, 
Mrs.  Baker  writes  over  the  unassuming  dis- 
guise of  three  initials,  "J.  K.  W.,"  mainly  for  the 
New  Orleans  Times-  Democrat \  in  its  Sunday  issue, 
and  is  a  keen,  cultured  critic.  Mrs.  Baker  is  not 
only  a  literary  authority  in  New  Orleans,  but  is  a 
general  favorite  in  its  most  refined  circles. 

Auringer.— "  The  Book  of  the  Hills,  Including 
the  Banquet  and  Miscellaneous  Poems/'  is  a  new 
book  of  nature  poems  in  preparation  by  Rev.  O. 
C.  Auringer.  Besides  many  lyrics  contributed  to 
various  magazines  and  journals  since  the  publica- 
tion of  "Scythe  and  Sword,"  the  volume  will  con- 
tain much  matter  that  is  new.  Mr.  Auringer  is  a 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 
a  member  of  the  Authors  Club,  and  is  a  true  poet. 

Sharkey.  — E.  Burke-Collins  (Mrs.  R.  R. 
Sharkey)  of  New  Orleans,  has  a  new  novel  in  press. 
Mrs.  Sharkey  is  one  of  the  best  paid  authors  in  the 
South,  though  not  a  native,  being  born  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Stanton.— About  two~years'ago  Frank  L.  Stan- 
ton, whom,  as  everybody  knows  now,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  dug  up  from  the  editorship  of  an  obscure 
country  paper, got  the  public's  ear  with  the  question, 
couched  in  plaintively  sweet  verse,  "  I  wonder 
where  Jim  Riley  is."  Sincejthenjhe  hasn't  asked 
questions  without  at  least  getting  attention.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  Southland  should  furnish  a 
verse-maker  worthy  of"  her  blue  skies  and  languor- 
ous, perfect  days,  and  it  is  beginning  to  look  as 
though  Stanton  were  the  man.  Theie  is  a  throb- 
bing sweetness  about  his  two  lines: 

"  Whiter  than  the  colton-blooms,  and  redder  than  the  mouth 
Of  the  sweetest  girl  who  ever  kissed  her  sweetheart  in  the 
South." 

that  to  say  the  least,  makes  one  want  to  know  who 
Frank  L.  Stanton  is. 


Crane.— Stephen  Crane  is  a  young  man  about 
twenty-four  years  old.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  J. 
T.  Crane,  D.D  ,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  the  late 
Helen  Maria  Peck  Crane,  a  daughter  of  Bishop 
Peck,  of  the  same  church.  He  began  life  in  the 
City  of  New  York  as  a  newspaper  reporter  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years.  His  book,  "Maggie,"  is  a 
picture  of  the  slums,  and  it  received  the  commen- 
dation of  William  Dean  Howells  and  others  as  a 
"  realistic  "  production.  He  has  produced  a  good 
deal,  mostly  ephemeral.  His  reputation  will  not 
be  enhanced  by  "The  Black  Riders." 

Burnham.— Clara  Louise  Burnham  will  spend 
the  summer,  as  usual,  in  her  summer  home  at 
Casco  Bay,  there  to  be  idle  until  fall.  She  expects 
to  publish  a  new  novel  in  September. 

I<amb. — The  popular  novel  "The  Mystery  of 
Walderstein  "  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lamb,  was  writ- 
ten duriifg  a  summer's  sojourn  on  a  Rittergut 
(Knight's  estate)  near  Schwedt,  on  the  picturesque 
river  Oder,  in  Prussia.  The  last  chapter  was 
changed  and  rewritten  in  the  Broadway  Central 
Hotel,  New  York  The  author  was  long  a  corres- 
pondent and  contributor  to  newspapers. 

Colby.— Fred  Myron  Colby,  author  of  the  ro- 
mance "The  Daughter  of  Pharaoh"  and  that 
popular  juvenile,  "Brave  Lads  and  Bonnie  Las- 
sies," is  engaged  upon  a  new  work  to  go  into  his 
publishers  hands  at  an  early  date,  entitled  "Boy 
Kings  and  Girl  Queens,  their  Reigns  and  their 
Achievements." 

Wallace.— General    Lew   Wallace    wrote   the 

most  of  *'The 
Prince  of  India" 
in  a  tent  under 
the  majestic  old 
beeches  of  his 
I  home-grounds, 
Craw  f  ordsville, 
Indiana,  within 
speaking  distance 
of  his  fair  and 
equally  talented 
w  i  f  e.  Although 
"The  Prince  of 
India"  has  not 
attained  to  the 
phenominal  sale 
of  "Ben  Hur"  it 
has  been  the  most 
successful  novel 
(with  the  excip'.'on  of  "Trilby")  of  the  past  ten 
years,  and  will  have  many  admirers  after  "  Trilby  " 
is  forguit  ji  i. 
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LAURA  E.  RICHARDS. 

AMONG  the  chorus  of  our  younger  singers,  a 
decade  since,  there  was  one  woman's  voice 
which  was  lifted  up,  modestly,  musically,  tenderly, 
and  with  an  ever  increasing  strength.  At  first  we 
knew  her  by  her  nursery  rhymes,  sweet  mother's 
music  that  crept  into  the  Saint  Nicho  as  Magazine, 
The  Youth' s  Companion,  and  other  popular  publi- 

cations.  These    .„  .=ss====  |__ 

verses  showed  an 
abundant  wit  and 
fancy,  and  in  all  the 
nurseries  where  f 
they  found  their 
way  soon  became 
great  favorites  with 
young  folks  and 
old.  The  ballad  of 
"The  Shark"  had 
a  wide  popularity; 
the  fascinating  story 
of  "Little  John 
Bottlejohn,"  told 
in  such  quaint 
rhythmic  verse  as  I 
to  linger  meirtably 
in  the  memory,  was 
even  more  widely 
known.  "Little  j 
John  Bottlejohn" 
has  been  set  to 
music  a  half-dozen 
times;  it  is  sung  to- 
day in  Canada  and 
i  n  Scotland.  A  n 
instance  of  the 
popularity  of  the 
ballad  is  that  the 
editors  of  Saint 
Nicholas  received 
a  letter  from  an 
English  clergyman,  ^ 
asking  their  assist-  P 
ance  in  tracing  out 
the  authorship   of  this 


ballad,  which  the  writer 
had  heard  sung  by  an  old  Scotch  nurse,  who  could 
give  no  account  of  the  origin.  A  charming  little 
volume  called  "Scraps  and  Songs"  was  the  first 
book  published  by  Mrs.  Richards.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  books  which  are  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  children  great  and  small.  After  a  time, 
the  initials  L.  E.  R.,  familiar  to  all  young  folks,  be- 
gan to  appear  at  the  end  of  some  serious  poems. 
The  first  of  these,  if  I  mistake  not,  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.    The  two  most  powerful  poems 


which  have  yet  appeared  from  the  pen  of  this  many- 
sided  writer,  are  "Frederick,"  a  strong  and  loving 
tribute  to  Germany's  dead  hero,  and  "  Alexander" 
a  powerful  stirring  picture  of  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias.  Laura  E.  Richards  is  the  third  daughter 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
She  was  born  in  Boston,  February  27,  1850,  where 
she.  passed  her  early  years,  and  where  she  received 
her  education.    The  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe 

_         is  remembered  by 

their  children  as 
I    one  where  the  most 
•    delightful  men  and 
women  of  the  day 
were     welcomed. 
The    society  that 
such  a  woman  as 
Mrs.  Howe    natur- 
ally gathered  about 
her,  was  a  brilliant 
one.    Few  distin- 
guished    strangers 
came    to    Boston 
without  bringing  an 
introduction  to  her. 
The   conversation 
was  on  the  highest 
plane.  I  have  never 
listened  to    such 
good   talk    as  that 
at  Mrs.    Howe's 
table.  Laura  Howe 
was    a   bookish 
child, 'and  an  om- 
niverous  reader.  In 
her  exquisite  i  m- 
pressionable  girl- 
hood,  she   accom- 
panied her  parents 
and  her  elder  sister, 
Julia,  on  a  memor- 
able journey   to 
Europe.      The   er- 
rand was  an  heroic 
one.     Dr.    Howe, 
who  in  his  young  manhood  had  shed  his  blood 
in    the  fighting  with  the    Greeks  in  their  great 
struggle  for  independence,  now  in  his  old  age  went 
out    again    to  the   aid    of  the    Cretans    in    their 
noble    effort    to    throw    off    the    Turkish    yoke. 
This  time  he  brought  from  America  money,  food 
and  clothing  for  the  refugees,  stores  and  medi- 
cines for  the  wounded  and   sick.    That  visit  to 
Greece  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  young  girl's 
mind,  as  did  her  subsequent  visits  to  Italy,  France 
and  England.    What  she  was  in  those  days,  no 
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one  who  ever  saw  Laura  Howe,  will  ever  forget. 
Her  beauty,  her  charm,  her  exquisite  personality, 
so  poetic,  so  refined,  so  softly  brilliant,  were  too 
subtle,  too  unique  to  describe  in  any  common-place, 
words  of  commendation.  A  veiled  moss  rosebud 
is  the  thing  in  nature  which  reminds  me  most  of 
what  she  was  in  the  early  morning  of  her  life. 
The  lives  of  good  and  happy  women  are  unevent- 
ful lives.  The  ideal  marriage  with  a  man  who  was 
in  every  way  worthy  of  her.  The  births  of  her  lovely 
children,  the  steadily  increasing  excellence  of  her 
work  to  its  present  high  ground  of  artistic  excel- 
lence are  the  main  events  of  Mrs.  Richards'  life.  A 
few  years  after  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards 
left  the  little  nest  among  the  trees  of  dear,  beautiful 
Green  Peace,  South  Boston,  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Richards'  childhood,  and  of  the  first  years  of  her 
wifehood,  and  removed  to  Gardiner,  Maine,  where 
they  have  ever  since  lived.  Among  Mrs.  Richards' 
prose  works  are  "Five  Mice,"  "Glimpses  of  the 
French  Court,"  "  Queen  Hildgarde,"  "Hildgarde's 
Holiday,"  "Hildgarde's  Home,"  "  Hildgarde 's 
Neighbors,"  "Captain  January,"  "Rosin  the 
Beau,"  "  Melody,"  "Narcissa,"  "  When  I  was  Your 
Age,"  "  The  Joyous  Story  of  Toto,"  "  Toto's  Merry 
Winter,"  "Little  Tyrant,1'  "In  My  Nursery," 
"Marie"  and  "Jim  of  Hellas."  The  portrait  in 
this  number  of  The  Magazine  of  Poetry  and 
Literary  Review  is  by  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Richards'  publishers,  Messrs.  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Bos- 
ton. I.  A.  K. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

Probably  there  is  no  other  literary  work  that 
is  so  uniformly  a  failure  as  is  the  translation  of  a 
poem  from  one  language  into  another.  One  who 
reads  the  Englished  forms  of  the  "Marseillaise," 
of  "Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  or  of  other  well-known 
productions  in  modern  languages,  along  with  the 
originals,  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
practical  impossibility  of  making  a  translation  at 
once  correct  and  satisfactory  while  preserving  the 
form  of  the  original.  Some  of  the  so-called 
"translations"  of  Petrarch's  verse  by  Scotch  and 
English  writers  are  examples  of  failures  in  this  line. 
In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  find  a  sonnet  turned 
from  Italian  into  English  in  which  not  a  single 
figure  of  the  original  is  given  or  even  remotely  sug- 
gested by  any  of  the  words  in  the  translation. 
Not  long  ago  some  vaunted  translations  of  some  of 
the  quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam  the  Persian  by  a 
British  writer  were  given  to  a  Persian  scholar,  with 


the  request  that  he  should  translate  them  into  the 
language  of  Omar  Khayyam.  When  the  transla- 
tion was  completed,  there  was  not  one  of  the  quat- 
rains that  was  close  enough  to  the  original  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Persian  scholar  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  manipulating  Omar  Khayyam  as  viewed 
through  an  English  translation.  He  knew  his 
Omar  by  heart,  and  he  found  no  suggestion  of 
Omar  in  the  quatrains  that  stood  as  "  translations." 
There  have  been  some  good  translations,  such  as 
Bayard  Taylor's,  Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow's, 
and  other  translations  from  Goethe  into  English, 
but  the  satisfactory  translations  are  so  few  and  far 
between  that  they  do  not  affect  the  general  truth 
that  translations  are  in  the  main  the  least  satis- 
factory of  all  literary  achievements.  Schopenhauer 
would  never  read  a  work  translated  from  any  other 
language  into  German.  One  who  will  read  Shake- 
speare in  French  or  German  will  get  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  butchery  implied  in  translations.  One  who 
will  compare  Petrarch's  sonnets,  as  he  left  them, 
with  the  so-called  translations  of  them  into  English 
in  metrical  form,  will  get  a  strong  light  on  this 
point. 

Are  translations,  then,  an  impossibility  ?  By  no 
means.  Translations  are  very  valuable  if  properly 
accomplished.  They  open  to  the  man  of  one 
language  the  treasures  stored  up  in  a  dozen  lan- 
guages. The  mistake  made  in  translations,  es- 
pecially of  verse  of  the  higher  and  more  polished 
kinds,  is  the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  metrical 
form,  the  rhythm,  the  rimes  and  the  other  features 
of  the  original  in  the  language  into  which  the  trans- 
lation is  made.  The  real  aim  of  a  translation  is 
first,  last  and  always  to  give  the  thought  of  the 
author.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  literal 
translation  of  the  language. 

When  John  Smith  would  translate  Goethe,  Hugo, 
Schiller  or  Racine  into  English,  his  work  is  not  to 
reproduce  the  metrical  or  linguistic  splendor  of  the 
author  in  English,  for  that  can  not  be  done,  but  it 
is  simply  to  show  the  thought  of  the  author  in  the 
most  vivid  of  literal  linguistic  equivalents  existing 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  uncomfortable  and 
unsatisfactory  for  the  reader  to  think,  while  reading 
a  hundred  consecutive  lines  of  a  translated  author, 
that  he  perhaps  is  getting,  in  ninety  of  the  lines, 
not  what  the  author  really  said,  but  what  the  trans- 
lator feels  compelled,  by  the  metrical  and  rime 
exigencies,  to  say  for  what  the  author  really  did 
say.  This  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the  great 
majority  of  translations  of  poetical  productions, 
and  the  only  cure  for  the  trouble  is  the  literal  trans- 
lation, which  may  be  used  along  with  the  ambitious 
effort  of  the  translators  to  carry  over  the  exact 
metrical  forms  and  systems. 
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VERSE  AND  FORM. 

After  all  is  said,  the  truth  remains  that  poetry 
is  indissolubly  allied  to  form.  After  all  allowance 
is  made  for  the  formlessness  that  characterizes  the 
so-called  poetical  productions  of  Walt  Whitman 
and  his  imitators,  it  remains  true  that  no  degree  of 
talent  or  genius  will  ever  be  able  to  lift  formless, 
chaotic,  prosaic  outpourings  into  the  realm  of 
poetry.  Whitman's  rhapsodies  are  full  of  scin- 
tillations of  genius,  moving  appeals  to  the  inner 
and  deeper  sensations,  subtle  flashes  of  the  flame, 
profound  suggestions,  weirdly  beautiful  images  and 
much  that  may  be  called  genuine  poetry,  and  yet 
the  truth  is  that  all  his  wondrous  wealth  of  material 
has  been  left  in  such  form  that  it  does  not  appeal 
to  readers.  It  is  poetry,  but  it  is  poetry  in  chaos. 
It  is  a  temple,  but  it  is  a  temple  whose  parts  lie  un- 
assembled. The  marble,  the  rare  woods,  the  carv- 
ings, the  materials  for  the  palace  are  there,  but  the 
architect  did  not  attempt  to  erect  them,  and  the 
work  of  that  really  gifted  man  may  be  classed  fairly 
with  the  literary  failures  of  the  century.  The  tem- 
ple in  embryo  is  not  habitable,  and  the  lovers  of 
song  pass  by  the  littered  premises  and  regret  that 
the  temple  was  not  finished.  In  only  a  few  in- 
stances did  Whitman  permit  himself  to  restrict  his 
"barbaric  yawp"  to  anything  resembling  artistic 
form,  and  in  those  few  instances  he  did  his  best 
work  and  left  enough  proof  of  the  value  of  form  to 
increase  the  regret  of  song-lovers  that  he  did  not 
harness  his  Pegasus  uniformly  with  the  trappings  of 
poetic  art  and  form.  His  failure  is  complete. 
Only  the  few  students  read  him.  Nobody  quotes 
him.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  quote  him. 
His  imitators  cover  themselves  with  ridicule,  and 
not  one  of  them  has  yet  succeeded  in  producing  a 
line  worth  the  second  reading. 

Young  versifiers  may  safely  start  with  the  idea 
that,  while  form  is  not  talent  or  genius,  while  form, 
however  exact  or  polished,  will  not  stand  instead 
of  the  fire  of  poetry,  form  is  yet  the  one  thing  that 
will  give  the  most  pleasing,  the  most  lasting  and 
the  most  elegant  expression  to  the  talent  and  genius 
of  a  writer.  Inexperienced  writers  should  remem- 
ber that  beginners  are  not  the  proper  persons  to 
take  liberties  with  the  fixed  canons  of  a  fixed  art  so 
exacting  as  versification,  that  it  is  not  tyros  who 
should  alter  rules,  invent  measures  and  venture 
upon  oddities  that  are  mostly  mere  crudities.  Re- 
cent painful  examples  of  the  folly  of  formlessness 
in  so-called  versification  are  numerous.  One 
youthful  writer  of  a  good  deal  of  vile  prose,  that 
out-Zola's  Zola  in  vileness,  and  lacks  the  Zola  sav- 
ing touch  of  genius,  recently  sent  out  a  book  of 
what  he  called  "verse,"  in  which  there  is  neither 


rime,  rhythm,  imagery,  diction,  subject  matter,  nor 
anything  else  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  verse.  It 
is  simply  twaddle,  immature,  impure,  insane,  im- 
moral, dressed  in  slum  language,  and  divided  into 
groups  of  lines,  and  yet  this  licentious  drivel  is  ap- 
plauded as  "poetry"  and  approved  as  "something 
far  above  the  average,"  by  men  who  are  in  posi- 
tions that  should  compel  them  to  take  correct  views 
of  this  feature  of  literary  work. 

No  more  serious  mistake  can  be  made  by  a 
student  and  maker  of  verse  than  the  mistake  of 
concluding  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether 
the  versifier  can  distinguish  between  iambics  and 
trochaics,  between  dactylics  and  anapsestics,  or 
whether  he  adheres  to  form  or  abandons  himself 
to  the  fatal  fad  of  formlessness.  Sappho,  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bryant,  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow and  other  masters  of  verse  were  masters  of 
form  in  verse.  Each  of  them  would  have  failed  as 
signally  as  the  Whitmans  have  failed,  had  each 
put  his  or  her  golden  thoughts  into  molds  of  lead 
and  left  the  parts  of  the  temple  of  song  in  the 
workshop  or  scattered  about  in  confusion.  Some 
of  the  most  prolific  versifiers  of  the  present  time 
are  the  leased  polished,  and  they  will  be  soonest 
forgotten.  The  unpolished  diamond  is  a  diamond, 
it  is  true,  but  the  finder  can  not  always  decide  that 
it  is  a  diamond,  for  not  every  finder  is  an  expert 
Polish  your  poetic  diamonds,  is  the  advice  that 
should  be  heeded  by  every  versifier.  If  the  thought 
is  worth  giving  to  the  world,  it  is  worth  the  finest 
dress  the  thinker  can  put  upon  it 

Meretricious  perversion  can  never  be  successful 
Poetry  is  verse,  mainly.  Verse  is  form,  always. 
The  young  man  or  woman  of  talent,  genius  and 
ambition  should  choose  verse  or  prose,  as  taste  and 
inclination  dictate,  carefully  studying  the  possi- 
bilities of  both  as  means  of  expression  for  his  or 
her  message  to  the  world.  If  prose  be  the  choice, 
let  it  be  prose,  according  to  the  canons  of  prose, 
and  if  it  be  verse,  let  it  be  verse,  according  to  the 
fixed  and  accepted  canons  of  verse.  Any  other 
course  will  lead  the  most  gifted  person  to  prompt 
and  irretrievable  disaster  in  the  literary  arena. 


Fescennine  verses  are  verses  of  a  gay,  scurrilous 
or  licentious  character,  generally  personal  in  nature. 
This  style?  originated  in  Fescennia,  an  Etruscan 
city,  and  was  popularized  in  Rome,  The  merry  and 
scathing  verses  were  extemporized  by  performers 
in  festal  gatherings  to  amuse  the  audiences,  and 
the  keen-witted,  sharp-tongued  extemporizers 
made  their  skits  the  vehicle  of  much  satire  in  social 
and  political  lines. 
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Ambros,  W.  A.  The  Boundaries  of  Music  and 
Poetry.  A  Study  of  Musical  Esthetics.  i2mo, 
fa- 

Beniot,  C.  The  Typical  Motives  of  Wagner's 
41  Master-Singers  of  Nuremberg."  12010,  netyxu 

Bennett,  Joseph.  Letters  from  Bayreuth.  i2mo, 
paper  50c. 

Burlingame,  E.  L.  Wagner's  Art  Life  and  The- 
ories.    i2mo,  net  $2. 

Dannreuther,  E.  Wagner's  Tendencies  and 
Theories.    8vo,  net$\. 

Wagner's  Beethoven.     12010,  fa. 

Dinger,  Hugo.  The  Master-Singers  of  Nurem- 
berg.   A  Study.     12010,  paper,  ntt  60c. 

Dippold,  G.  T.  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung  Trans- 
lated and  Explained.  New  York.  12010,  net 
J1.50. 

Ehlbrt,  L.  Letters  on  Music  to  a  Lady.  Boston, 
12010,  $1.25. 

From  the  Tone  World.     12010,  net  $1.50. 

Ella,  J.  Musical  Sketches  Abroad  and  at  Home. 
1 2 mo,  il,  port,  net  $2.75. 

Ellis,  W.  A.  Wagner  Sketches,  1849.  A  Vindi- 
cation.    i2mo,  net$i. 

A  Key  to  Parsifal.    i2mo,  net  $1. 

The  Themes  of  Tannhauser.     12010,  50c 

Fetis,  F.  J.  Music  Explained;  or,  How  to  Under- 
stand Music  and  enjoy  its  Performance.  Boston. 
12010,  J1.50. 

Goodrich,  A.  J.  Complete  Musical  Analysis. 
Cincinnati.    8vo,  $2. 

Gottschalk,  L.  M.  Notes  of  a  Pianist.  Cr  8vo, 
net  $2.50. 

Hanslick,  E.  The  Beautiful  in  Music.  New 
York.     12010,  $2.50. 

Harding,  H.  A.  Analysis  of  Form,  as  Displayed 
in  Beethoven's  Thirty-two  Pianoforte  Sonatas. 
8vo,  bds,  $1. 

Hensel,  Octavia.  A  Guide  Through  the 
"Rheingold  Trilogy."    12010,  50c. 

Heintz,  A.  "The  Master-Singers  of  Nurem- 
berg." By  Richard  Wagner.  Attempt  at  a 
Musical  Explanation.     12010,  net%\. 

Kilburn,  M.  Wagner's  "  Parsifal  "  and  the  Bay- 
reuth  Fest-Spielhans.     i6mo,  paper  25c. 

Kobbe,  G.  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung  Analyzed. 
Square  i6mo,  net%\. 
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Tristran  and  Isolde.     i6mo,  paper,  net  2$c. 

Kullak,  Adolph.  The  ^Esthetics  of  Piano  Play- 
ing.    i2mo,  net  $2. 

LaMara.  Thoughts  of  Great  Musicians.  New 
York.     i2tno,  $1. 

Macfarren,  G.  A.  Addresses  and  Lectures. 
London.     Cr  8vo,  port,  $2.25. 

Parry,  C.  H.  H.  The  Art  of  Music.  New  York. 
8vo,  $4. 

Pauer,  E.    Musical  Forms.    8vo,  bds,  $1. 

The  Elements  of  the  Beautiful  in  Music. 

8vo,  bds,  $1. 

Parsons.  Albert  Ross.  Parsifal:  The  Finding 
of  Christ  Through  Art.  A  Wagner  Study.  New 
York.     8vo,  $1.25. 

Pfordten,  H.  von  der.  A  Plain  Handbook  to 
the  Rheingold.     i6mo,  net  20c. 

A  Plain  Handbook  to  the  Plot  and  Text  of 

"  Tristran  and  Isolde."     i6mo,  net  20c. 

Pole,  W.    The  Philosophy  of  Music.    8vo,  $3. 

The  Story  of  Mozart's  Requiem.     i2mo, 

paper,  net  40c. 

Ritter,  Frederick  L.  Music  in  its  Relation  to 
Intellectual  Life,  and  Romanticism  in  Music. 
i2mo,  net%\. 

Rubinstein.  A.  A  Conversation  on  Music.  New 
York.     i6mo,  $1. 

Schumann,  Robert.  Music  and  Musicians.  Lon- 
don.    2  vols,  i2mo,  port,  net  $5.50. 

Rules  and  Maxims  for  Young  Musicians. 

New  York.     i2mo,  paper,  net  25c. 

Stainer,  John.  Music  in  its  Relation  to  the  In- 
tellect and  the  Emotions.     i2tno,  paper,  net  50c. 

Tapper,  Thomas.  Chats  With  Music  Students; 
or.  Talks  about  Music  and  Music  Life.  Phila- 
delphia.    1 2mo,  net  $  1 .50. 

s-The  Music  Life  and  How  to  Succeed  in  it. 

Philadelphia.     i2mo,  net  $i.$o. 

Taylor,  Sedley.  The  Science  of  Music,  or  the 
Physical  Basis  of  Musical  Harmony.     i2mo,  $1. 

Wagner,  Richard.  Beethoven.  An  Essay.  New 
York.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

Wieck,  Friedrich.  Piano  and  Song.  Boston. 
i6mo,  $1.25. 

Wilsing,  H.  "The  Master-Singers  of  Nurem- 
berg." A  Guide  to  the  Music  and  Drama.  i2tno, 
paper  75c. 

Wolzogen,  Hans.  Guide  Through  the  Music  of 
"The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung."  New  York. 
121DO,  75c. 

Guide  Through  the  Music  of  "Parsifal." 

New  York,     12  mo,  net  75c. 

Guide  Through  the  Music  of  "Tristan  and 

Isolde. ' '    Ne w  York .    1 2mo,  net  50c. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Broadhouse,  J.  The  Violin.  Its  Construction 
Practically  Treated.     i6mo,  il,  $1.50. 

Violins,  Old  and  New.     i2mo,  paper  25c. 

Clarke,  W.  H.  Outline  of  the  Structure  of  the 
Pipe  Organ.    8vo,  net  $1. 


Dickson,  W.  E.  Practical  Organ  Building.  i6mo, 
$1.25. 

Engel,  Carl.  Researches  into  the  Early  History 
of  the  Violin  Family.    8vo,  il,  $3. 

Hopkins,  E.  J.    The  Organ.    Demy  8vo,  $10. 

Nicholson,  H.  D.    Organ  Manual.     i2mo,  75c. 

Pigott,  F.  T.  The  Music  and  Musical  Instru- 
ments of  Japan.  London.  Small  4to,  il,  net 
I16.80. 

Porter,  Thomas.  How  to  Choose  a  Violin. 
i2mo,  paper  25c. 

Rockstro,  R.  S.     The  Flute.     8vo,  il,  net  $10.50. 

Schebek.  E.  The  Violin  Manufacture  in  Italy 
and  its  German  Origin.     8vo,  50c. 

Shepherdson,  William.  The  Organ.  Hints  on 
its  Construction,  Purchase  and  Preservation.  8vo, 
paper  60c. 

Smith,  Fanny  Morris.  A  Noble  Art.  Three 
Lectures  on  the  Evolution  and  Construction  of 
the  Piano.    8vo,  vellum,  il,  net%\. 

Spohr,  Louis.  Grand  Violin  School.  New  Edi- 
tion.   4 to  $3. 

Stainer,  John.  The  Music  of  the  Bible,  With 
an  Account  of  the  Development  of  Modern 
Musical  Instruments.     i2mo,  il,  $1. 

Organ  Primer.    4to,  il,  $1, 

Swert,  Jules  de.    The  Violincello.    4to,  bds,  $1. 

Weitzmann,  C.  F.  A  History  of  Pianoforte 
Playing  and  Pianoforte  Literature,  With  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  History  of  the  Making  of  the 
Pianoforte.    8vo,  il,  $2.50. 

Wicks,  M.  Organ  Building  for  Amateurs.  i2mot 
#1.50. 

DRAMATIC  GUIDES. 

Chesney,  F.  R.  Stories  of  the  Opera.  i6mo, 
paper  50c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Crawford  and  Sill.     Musicians  in  Rhyme  for 

Childhood's  Time.     Oblong  4to,  il,  net  $1.50. 
Elson,  L.  C.    Curiosities  of  Music.  Boston.  i2mo, 

Si. 
Engel,  Carl.    The  Literature  of  National  Music. 

New  York.     8vo,  $2.25. 
Introduction   to    the   Study   of    National 

Music.     London.     8vo,  $6.20. 
Gardiner,  W.     Music  of  Nature.    8vo,  $3. 
Hiles,  John.  Dictionary  of  12,500  Musical  Terms, 

Phrases  and  Abbreviations.  London.    i6mo,  40c. 
Johnson,   Helen  K.     Our  Familiar  Songs  and 

Those  Who  Made  Them.     New  York.     8vo,  $3. 
Wiecks,   Frederick.    A  Concise  Dictionery  of 

Musical  Terms.     London,     nmo,  net$i. 
Offenbach,  J.      America   and   the  Americans. 

i6mo,  $1.25. 
Stainer.  John  and  Barrett.  W.  A.    Dictionary 

of  Musical  Terms.  London.  8vo,  il,  {3  ;  abridged 

edition,  8 vol,  bd  65c. 
Anon,    Musical  Mosaics,     i2mo,  net$i. 
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The  Black  Riders  and  Other  Lines.  By  Stephen 
Crane.  Boston:  Copeland  &  Day.  i6mo, 
pp  76,  $1.00 

Among  the  most  tiresome  of  the  most  recent  tiresome 
things  in  print  is  the  76-page  volume  bearing  the  above  title. 
The  author  has  aimed  at  oddity.  He.  has  attained  it.  The 
book  itself  is  odd  enough,  but  the  contents  surpass  in  oddity 
everything  else  that  has  ever  been  printed.  Mr.  Crane  is 
evidently  an  amateur  thinker,  if  the  lines  in  the  book  are  his 
thoughts.  He  has  nothing  in  common  with  other  persons  on 
this  earth.  He  does  not  even  condescend  to  have  his  lucu- 
brations printed  in  the  conventional  way.  Other  thinkers  have 
found  ordinary  lower-case  type  large  enough  to  express  their 
greatest  thoughts,  but  this  ambitious  young  liner  considers  his 
thoughts  so  great  that  nothing  but  capital  letters  will  fit  them. 
Other  authors  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  loo  many  real 
thoughts  on  one  page,  but  Mr.  Crane's  thoughts  are  so  large 
that  he  gives  a  whole  page  to  each  one.  These  two  features 
are  simply  grotesque.  The  matter,  both  in  ideas  and  utter- 
ance, is  abominable.  Here  is  a  sample,  in  the  opening  lines: 
"  BLACK  RIDERS  CAME  FROM  THE  SEA. 
THERE    WAS   CLANG   AND  CLANG   OF  SPEAR  AND 

SHIELD, 
AND  CLASH  AND  CLASH  OF  HOOF  AND  HEEL, 
WILD  SHOUTS  AND  THE  WAVE  OF  HAIR 
IN  THE  RUSH  UPON  THE  WIND: 
THUS  THE  RIDE  OF  SIN." 

The  opening  is  intended  to  be  something  impressive,  and  it 
is.  It  is  likely  to  impress  the  weary  reader  in  many  ways. 
Mr.  Crane  is  a  young  man,  very  young  in  years,  but  he  would 
evidently  like  to  have  his  readers  believe  that  he  has  been 
through  everything  that  is  hideous  and  awful.  For  example, 
in  Ihe  bunch  of  "  lines,"  as  he  styles  them,  labeled  III.,  he 
gives  this  remarkable  sketch: 

"IN  THE  DESERT 

I  SAW  A  CREATURE,  NAKED,  BESTIAL* 

WHO,  SQUATTING  UPON  THE  GROUND, 

HELD  HIS  HEART  IN  HIS  HANDS, 

AND  ATE  OF  IT. 

I  SAID,  '  IS  IT  GOOD,  FRIEND  ?  ' 

4  IT  IS  BITTER-BITTER,'  HE  ANSWERED; 

•BUT  I  LIKE  IT 

BECAUSE  IT  IS  BITTER, 

AND  BECAUSE  IT  IS  MY  HEART.' " 
Very  bizarre,  indeed,  quite  bazaar!    Just  what  it   means  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.    A  creature  that  could  be  alive 
while  eating  and    swallowing  its  own  cardiac  apparatus  is 
something  new,  even  in   capitalized  phantasmagorias.    The 
whole  thing  is  chloralesque,  opiumesque,  and  suggestive  of  an 
ill-digested  supper  succeeded  by  a  frisky  nightmare  talked  into 
a  phonograph.    In  one  bundle  of  "lines  "he  ventures  to  say 
"  love,"  and  he  says  it  in  this  wise: 
•M  LOOKED  HERE; 
I  LOOKED  THERE; 
NOWHERE  COULD  I  SEE  MY  LOVE. 

AND THIS  TIME 

SHE  WAS  IN  MY  HEART." 
A  dangerous  spot  for  his  love,  if  he  goes  about  eating  his 
heart  and  finding  it  bitter,  and  eating  and  liking  it  because  it  is 
bitter.    In  a  second  jab  at  "  love  "  he  says: 


"SHOULD  THE  WIDE  WORLD  ROLL  AWAY, 
LEAVING  BLACK  TERROR, 
LIMITLESS  NIGHT. 

NOR  GOD.  NOR  MAN,  NOR  PLACE  TO  STAND 
WOULD  BE  TO  ME  ESSENTIAL, 
IF  THOU  AND  THY  WHITE  ARMS  WERE  THERE, 
AND  THE  FALL  TO  DOOM  A  LONG  WAY." 
Again,  by  what  sort  of  mechanical  contrivance  would  the 
"  white  arms  *'  be  visible  in  absolute  night?    This  young  man's 
'*  love  "  will  do  well  to  beware.    He  is  dangerous.    One  whole 
page  he  devotes  to  this  quad ri linear  quirk: 
"  IF  THERE  IS  A  WITNESS  TO  MY  LITTLE  LIFE, 
TO  MY  TINY  THROES  AND  STRUGGLES, 
HE  SEES  A  FOOL: 

AND  IT  IS  NOT  FINE  FOR  GODS  TO  MENACE  FOOLS." 
Who  would  ever  think  of  saying  the  author  nay  to  the  major 
conclusion  therein?    He  tackles  many  subjects,  and  charity 
comes  in  for  this  thrust: 

"  CHARITY  THOU  ART  A  LIE 
A  TOY  OF  WOMEN. 
A  PLEASURE  OF  CERTAIN  MEN. 
IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  JUSTICE, 
LO,  THE  WALLS  OF  THE  TEMPLE 
ARE  VISIBLE 

THROUGH  THY  FORM  OF  SUDDEN  SHADOWS.'* 
What  does  he  mean  ?  That  is  immaterial.  It  makes  "  lines.'1 
and  that  is  sufficient  answer  to  carping  interrogatories.  He 
thrusts  his  fin-de-si?cU  knife  into  religion,  war,  learning,  love, 
truth,  valor,  virtue,  hope,  and  everything  else  in  a  weird  way 
which,  could  the  reader  take  it  in  earnest,  would  be  blood- 
curdling. In  this  46th  "  lines  "  he  gives  utterance  to  this  phan- 
tasm: 

"  MANY  RED  DEVILS  RAN  FROM  MY  HEART 

AND  OUT  UPON  THE  PAGE, 

THEY  WERE  SO  TINY 

THE  PEN  COULD  MASH  THEM. 

AND  MANY  STRUGGLED  IN  THE  INK. 

IT  WAS  STRANGE 

TO  WRITE  IN  THIS  RED  MUCK 

OF  THINGS  FROM  MY  HEART." 

Why  strange  ?  Is  not  muck,  and  red  muck,  too,  just  the  sort 
of  material  in  which  to  write  of  cardiac  "  red  devils  "  ?  His 
"  lines  "  grow  more  and  more  peculiar  as  he  gets  farther  on, 
and  in  bundle  53  he  screams: 

"BLUSTERING  GOD, 

STAMPING  ACROSS  THE  SKY 

WITH  LOUD  SWAGGER, 

I  FEAR  YOU  NOT" 

Queerly  enough,  this  crude  jumble  of  jangles  is  dedicated  to 
Hamlin  Garland,  who  was  once  so  unwary  as  to  class  Mr. 
Crane  as  one  of  the  coming  stars  in  the  sky  of  American  liter- 
ature, because  of  a  dubious  book  on  slum  life  in  New  York 
which  Mr.  Crane  published  not  long  ago.  Just  what  niche  in 
Ame'ican  literature  this  author  may  yet  fill  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine.  He  has  produced  no  real  literature  in  "  The  Black 
Riders,"  and  this  little  volume  is  enough  to  convince  the  reader 
that  its  author  is  in  no  serious  danger  of  ever  becoming  a  star 
in  the  firmament  of  American  literature.  He  may  have  talent 
and  genius,  but  he  has  in  his  booklet  adopted  a  form  of  ex. 
pression  that  would  eclipse  absolutely  the  most  brilliant  fire  of 
genius  that  ever  blazed  in  the  intellect  of  man.    It  is  not  easy 
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to  write  with  patience  or  forbearance  of  such  twaddle  as  forms 
the  bulk  of  this  booklet.  The  author  will  probably  live  to  re- 
gret that  he  ever  permitted  such  a  jumble  to  see  the  light,  or 
the  public  to  see  such  a  jumble. 

Evenings  With  Colorado  Poets.  A  Compilation  of 
Selections  from  Colorado  Poets  and  Verse- 
Writers.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Francis  S. 
Kidder  and  F.  Clarence  Spencer.  .  Denver, 
Col.:  The  Chain  &  Hardy  Co.  i2mo,  pp  16 
and  140,  $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  collections  of  state 
poetry  we  have  seen  in  some  time,  judging  from  the  literary 
matter  contained  in  the  book.  Among  the  poets  whose  poems 
have  appeared  in  this  Magazine  are  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
Eugene  Field.  Robert  Mclntyre,  Harriet  Lancaster  Westcott, 
Emma  P.  Seabury,  Marion  Muir  Richardson,  and  Cy  Warman. 
Other  important  names  are  Virginia  Donaghe  McClurg,  J. 
Ernest  Whitney,  Stanley  Wood,  Mary  Sylvester  Paden,  Pa- 
tience Stapelton,  Fannie  Sherrick  Wardell,  Harriet  L.  Wason, 
Mav  Spencer  Farrand  and  others.  We  understand  a  new  edi- 
tion is  abont  to  be  issued.  The  portrait  of  Cy  Warman  given  on 
another  page  is  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 

Choice  English  Lyrics.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  Boston  :  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  i2mo,  398  pp,  $1.00. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  Select  English  Classics, 
edited  by  Dr.  Baldwin ,  a  series  which,  by  classifying  English 
poetry  under  several  distinct  subdivisions,  has  proved  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  literature  study  and  general  reading,  as  well 
as  an  attractive  collection  for  home  and  school  libraries.  Vol.  I 
introduces  representative  poems  of  the  great  masters,  from  Ten* 
nyson  back  to  Chaucer ;  Vol.  II  presents  all  the  important  En- 
glish Allegories,  from  Piers  Ploughman  to  the  fables  of  Spenser  ; 
Vol.  Ill  contains  the  masterpieces  of  English  elegiac  writing, 
including  translations  of  the  Greek  idyls;  and  Vol.  IV  covers 
the  wide  field  of  lyrical  poetry  under  the  distinctive  heads  of 
Songs  of  Nature  and  the  Seasons ;  Songs  of  Battle,  Bravery, 
and  Patriotism;  Ballads;  Lyrics  of  Love;  Sonnets;  Lyrics  of 
Life ;  Religious  Songs  and  Melodies ;  Miscellaneous  Lyrics 
The  collection  includes  222  selections,  taken  from  113  different 
authors  and  17  anonymous  poems.  There  are  complete  In- 
dexes of  Authors  and  of  First  Lines,  with  full  Contents  ar- 
ranged under  the  different  headings. 

ART,  MUSIC,  DRAMA. 

Technique  of  Sculpture.  By  William  Ordway  Part- 
ridge. Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  Small  8vo,  cl., 
il.,  pp  5  and  118.    Net  $1.10. 

The  chief  object  in  the  publication  of  this  has  been  to 
oner  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  scripture. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  that  may  prove  useful  even  to 
advanced  students,  although  the  author  had  in  mind,  mainly, 
the  thought  of  furnishing  a  guide  to  beginners.  A  brief 
account  has  been  given  of  the  history  of  sculpture  from  prehis- 
toric times  in  order  that  the  student  might  know  how  sculpture 
came  to  be,  what  the  world  has  produced  in  this  art  and  what 
principles  have  guided  the  great  masters. 
Letters  of  a  Baritone.    By  Francis  Walker.    New 

York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1895.    i6mo, 

cl.,  pp  xii  and  298,  $1.25. 

These  letters,  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  from  a  now 
celebrated  baritone, written  to  his  sister  during  his  student  days 
in  Florence.  They  give  the  author's  daily  experiences.  He 
relates  freely  all  things  which  have  befallen  him  as  a  student 


and  singer,  and  the  author  hopes  that  to  some  they  may  afford 
help  to  clarify  things  and  theories  about  which  doubts  have 
arisen.  For  others  there  is  practical  information  about  the 
cost  of  living  and  studying  in  Italy.  Mr.  Walker  is  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  Italian  method  of  voice  culture,  but  explains  the 
many  dangers  and  pitfalls  that  beset  the  student.  The  book 
itself  is  a  model  of  fine  book  making. 

The  Theatrical  World  of  1894.  By  William  Archer, 
with  an  introduction  by  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
and  a  synopsis  of  Playbills  of  the  year  by 
Henry  George  Hibbert.  London:  Walter 
Scott,  Ltd,  1895. 

Like  "The  Theatrical  World  of  1893,"  this  is  a  most  use- 
ful publication  and  one  we  hope  to  see  long  continued.  For  the 
most  part  the  book  consists  of  admirable  criticisms  contributed 
by  Mr.  Archer  weekly  to  the  London  World  newspaper, 
although  a  few  sketches  are  taken  from  the  Pall  Mall  Budget. 
Sketch  and  the  Athenaeum.  Mr.  Archer  stands  easily  at  the 
head  of  the  dramatic  ciritics  of  the  world's  Metropolis.  We 
would  be  inclined  to  name  him  first  of  all  living  critics.  Ver> 
complete  indexes  are  given  including  one  of  Theaters,  Plays, 
Authors,  Actors,  Actresses,  Managers,  Critics,  Composers,  etc. 

OUTDOOR  AND  GUIDE  BOOKS. 

CasselPs  Complete  Pocket-Guide  to  Europe.    Re- 
vised and  enlarged.    New  York:    The  Cassell 
Publishing  Co.,  1895.     24mo,  leather,  $1.50. 
Planned  and  edited  by  Edmund  C  Stedman,  complied  by 
Edward  King.    Mr.  Stedman  says  "the  ends  desired  were:    1. 
Fuller  and  better  arranged  details  of  routes,  points  of  interest, 
fares,  hotels,  currency,  etc.,  than  are  given  in  many  works  of 
greater  proportions.     2.  Legible  type  and  good  maps.    3.  A 
real  Pocket  Guide  so  compact  as  to  be  carried  in  a  man's  coat 
or  hip  pocket,  or  in  a  woman's  dress-pocket  or  muff."    The 
aim  of  the  editor  has  been  attained.    First  published  in  1883, 
it  has  gone  through  a  new  edition  each  year  with  the  exception 
of  1886, 1887. 

King's  Hand-book  of  New  York  City.  Boston: 
Edited  and  published  by  Moses  King.  8vo., 
cl.  pp  1008,  $2.00 

This  valuable  work,  now  in  its  second  edition,  is  an 
authentic  description  of  the  American  Metropolis  with  over  one 
thousand  illustrations,  and  is  a  most  thorough  representation  of 
the  vastness  of  New  York  city.  The  book  contains  1008  pages 
and  presents  an  imposing  appearance  that  will  at  one  impress 
other  countries  with  the  grandeur  of  our  great  Metropolis. 
With  the  assistance  of  this  hand-bood  a  stranger  in  this  country 
could  readily  know  all  that  is  worth  knowing  of  this  great  city. 
It  is  a  volume  that  has  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  and  pains- 
taking labor  and  has  an  accuracy,  thoroughness  and  elegance 
seldom  found  in  books  of  its  character.  Every  plate  was  made 
expressly  for  this  book  and  so  were  nearly  all  of  the  original 
photographs.  The  entire  mechanical  work  from  cover  to  cover, 
with  slight  exceptions,  was  done  by  The  Matthews-  Northrup 
Company  of  this  city. 

Pleasure-Cycling.  By  Henry  Clyde.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1895.  i6mo,  cl ,  il.,  pp 
186.    $1.00. 

*  This  book  is  what  its  title  indicates,  a  manual  for  the 
cycler  in  search  of  pleasure,  and  will  be  very  useful  to  begin- 
ners. Professionalism  or  racing  does  not,  in  any  way,  enter 
into  its  pages.  It  has  chapters  on  The  Poetry  of  Motion, 
Choosing  a  Bicycle,  How  to  Ride,  Taking  Care  of  a  Bicycle, 
Dress  and  Equipment,  Cycling  and  Health,  On  the  Road;  Index. 
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A  Madonna  of  the  Alps.     Translated  from  the   , 
German  of  B.   Schultze-Smidt.      By  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  with  photogravure  frontispiece. 
Boston:    Little,   Brown  &  Co.,    1895.    i6mo,    I 
pp  6  and  207,  J1.25. 

This  is  a  good  novel  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  portions  of  the 
book.    It  is  a  tale  of  Italian  life,  adapted  into  English  for  the  | 
first  time.    The  book  is  strong  in  dramatic  quality  and  tells 
the  story  of  an  Alpine  guide  who  suspects  his  wife  of  a  crime  | 
and  consequently  is  estranged  from  her,  but  in  the  end  every- 
thing is    charmingly  adjusted.     The  descriptions  of  Italian  | 
scenery   are   vivid,   familiarly   impressing  the   reader,    who  j 
has    traveled    in    this     part    of    Italy.      It    is    difficult   to  { 
do  justice    to   the  significance    of   such   a  book    in  a  short  t 
review.    If  our  publishers  generally  would  put  up  their  novels  I 
in  the  attractive  dress  adopted  uniformly  by  this  house,  fiction  j 
would  have  a  more  dignified  position  in  a  gentleman's  library. 

The  Princess  Aline.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Gibson.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brother,  1895.  i2mo,  cl.,  pp  163, 
$1.25. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  public  that  this  delightful 
novelette,  which  first  appeared  in  serial  form  in  Harper's 
Monthly,  has  recently  been  sent  forth  in  a  most  attractive 
volume.  The  Princess  Aline  is  a  sweet  love  story,  told  with 
charming  and  delicate  art,  in  Mr.  Davis'  own  bright  way. 
The  heroine,  Miss  Morris,  is  a  lovable  young  woman  with 
heaps  of  common  sense,  sympathy,  wit  and  humor,  so  wonder- 
fully and  vividly  set  forth  that  the  reader  finds  it  hard  to  forgive 
Carlton  for  not  sooner  discovering  that  he  loved  her  instead 
of  pursuing  the  Princess  Aline  in  a  useless  love-chase*.  Mr. 
Davis  has  a  teasing  way  of  withholding  his  secret  until  the 
very  last  moment,  but  it  is  easy  to  forgive  him,  the  result  is 
usually  so  pleasing.  Mr.  Davis  shows  a  comprehensive  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature ;  he  has  a  simple  yet  sparkling 
humor  in  his  treatment  of  subjects,  together  with  a  literary 
grace  which  places  him  in  a  distinct  niche,  where  few  if  any 
rivals  will  be  able  to  reach  him. 

The  Faded  Poppy.  By  Henry  Keane.  London: 
Hodder  Brothers,  1895.    Cr.  8  vo,  pp.  380.  6s. 

"  The  Faded  Poppy"  is  the  story  of  a  young  Englishman, 
Captain    Edmund  Penrnure,  who  marries   Polly  Duggan,  a 
young  woman  with  numerous  rowdy  relations.    Colonel  Pen- 
mure  soon  repents  of  his  folly  and  manages  to  secret  himself  in 
one  of  the  least-known  spots  of  the  Indian  Empire.    Years  roll 
by  when  Arthur,  the  son  of  Polly  and  Colonel  Penmure,  is 
brought  to  notice,  together  with  the  heroine  of  this  many-sided 
novel,  Vera  Winlon.    Arthur  and  Vera  have  grown  up  fron. 
childhood    together   and   are   now  recognized  lovers.    Vera 
visits  relatives  in  India,  where  she  is  entertained  in  princely 
style,  seeing  much  of  official  camp  life.    She  meets  Arthur's 
father,  who  is  now  a  fine  looking  man  in  middle  life.    He  falls 
in  love  with  the  fair  English  girl  who  is  a  bright,  daring  spirit,    | 
not   in   the  least  on  the  order  of  the  conventional  English    | 
maiden.    She  honors  and  loves  the  dignified  soldier  and  after  a    | 
short,  but  very  romantic  courtship  in  the  India  jungles,  agrees 
to  marry  him.    Polly  has  been  dead  for  years.    The  saddened    j 
man  feels  his  atonement  has  been  a  long  one  and   hungrily 
covets  this  new  happiness.    Arthur  Penmure,  who  is  an  apostle 
of  frivolity  and  a  cynic,  much  embittered  by  his  fate,  is  shocked    ; 
and  horribly  disappointed  when  he  learns  Vera  is  to  marry  his    , 
father  and  curses  his  parent;  but  just  as  Vera  is  about  to  assume    1 
the  role  of  step-mother  to  her  former  lover,  Polly  is  declared  to    I    be  congratulated. 


be  living,  thus  punishing  all  concerned.  In  the  last  chapter 
Co'onel  Penmure  opportunely  dies  and  in  becoming  time 
Arthur  weds  Vera.  The  book  has  the  virtue  of  variety  as  the 
author  throws  the  light  of  many  climes  upon  the  scenes. 
While  the  story  is  entertaining,  many  of  the  jungle  incidents 
are  well  told,  but  aside  from  its  repartee  the  book  has  little  to 
commend  it.    The  plot  is  weak  and  improbable. 

The  Hispaniola  Plate  (1683-1893.)  By  John  Bloun- 
delle-Burton.  New  York:  The  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Co.     i2mo,  cl.,  pp  12  and  352;  $1. 

"  No  one  who  reads  this  exciting  story  and  who  is  held 
captive  by  its  vivid  scenes,  its  deep,  rich  coloring,  its  over  mas- 
tering air  of  reality,  but  will  wish  long  life  to  this  strong  and 
original  talent,  which  already  has  behind  it  such  remarkable 
achievement.    May  we  have  many  such  books  from  his  pen!" 

Sant'  Ilario.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  12010,  paper  434.  50 
cents. 

This  is  number  two  in  Macmillan's  Novelists  Library. 
First  printed  in  18S8,  it  has  gone  through  nine  editions  in  the 
past  three  years.  Although  the  second  part  of  "Saradnesca," 
it  is  in  reality  an  independent  story. 

The  Mystery  of  Cloomber.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

New  York:    R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  1895.   121110, 

paper,  pp  250,  50  cents. 

This  novel  is  a  compact,  well-conceived  story.  The  style 
is  delightfully  easy;  for  while  there  is  only  a  very  limited 
amount  of  romance,  the  book  abounds  in  clever  and  sententious 
sayings.  General  Heatherstone,  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, Gabriel,  a  daughter  in  her  teens,  and  Mordaunta  son,  are 
the  occupants  of  Cloomber.  The  General  chooses  to  live  a  life 
of  seclusion,  that  his  secret  may  not  be  discovered,  against 
which  his  children  rebel.  The  mystery  surrounding  this  family 
is  treated  like  something  supernatural  and  safely  guarded  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  book.  Fothergill  West  is  also  an  interest- 
ing  character,  who  has  come  to  Scotland  with  his  potatoe  bag 
full  of  books  which  he  proudly  refers  to  as  "  My  Library-" 
Like  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  population  is  small  in  this  beauti- 
ful but  desolate  portion  of  Scotland,  so  the  young  people  fall 
hopefully  in  love  with  each  other.  A  graphic  account  of  a 
skirmish  between  the  Buddhists  and  Sepoys  in  Terada  ravine 
concludes  the  book.  Like  all  Mr.  Doyle's  novels,  this  story  has 
depth  of  thought  skillfully  presented,  which  wins  a  hearty 
acceptance. 

The  Head  of  a  Hundred.  Being  an  Account  of 
Certain  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Humphrey 
Huntoon,  Esq.,  Somytime  an  Officer  in  the 
Colony  of  Vaginia.  Edited  by  Maud  Wilder 
Goodwin.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1895.     i6mo,  pp8  and  225,  $1.25, 

This  choice  piece  of  fiction,  clothed  in  dainty  attire,  is  far 
beyond  many  of  the  recently  written  novels ;  it  is  rich  in  its  ro- 
mantic and  narrative  qualities.  Elizabeth  Romney  is  a  mag- 
nificent portrayal  of  character,  which  the  reader  follows  with 
fascinated  interest.  "  The  Head  of  a  Hundred  "  is  a  rare  and 
beautiful  love  story,  with  a  most  satisfactory  ending.  Hum- 
phrey Huntoon  is  faithful  to  his  lady  love  over  land  and  sea, 
while  Elizabeth,  in  defiance  of  designing  and  intriguing  rela- 
tives, escapes  from  the  hated  prospect  of  a  marriage  of  cast,  in 
which  love  has  no  part,  and  after  enduring  many  privations 
and  long  separation,  is  united  to  her  lover.  The  story  has  the 
proper  moral  balance  throughout,  while  its  literary  arraignment 
is  excellent.    The  editor  of  so  successful  a  bit  of  work  shodld 
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The  Philosophy  of  Mental  Healing. 

by  LEANDER  EDMUND  WHIPPLE. 

A  clear  interpretation  of  the  scientific  status  of  the  Mental  Healing  Movement. 

"There  in  a  constant'  temptation  to  quote,  but  we  must  leave  interested  readers  to  enjoy  the  work  as  a  whole. 
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by  ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS. 
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interest  .  .  .  Mr.  Parsons  has  produced  a  work  that  is  rich  and  suggestive.  The  volume  will  give  you  enough  to 
think  of  for  the  next  three  months." — New  York  Herald. 

"  A  book  not  only  novel  in  its  arrayed  facts,  but  charmingly  told,  and  so  full  of  suggested  novelties  as  to  be 
highly  entertaining/' — Chicago  Inter- Ocean. 

In  Cloth,  Illustrated,  Price,  $4.00. 
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A  WAGNER  STUDY;    by  ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS. 

"  A  very  full  and  enthusiastic  exposition  of  the  views  Wagner  held  at  the  close  of  his  life  as  to  the  reality  and 
power  of  Christ's  relations  to  men.     A  valuable  appendix  contains  much  additional  matter." — Public  Opinion. 

Cloth,  $1.25. 
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The  Story  of  Christine  Rochefort.  j 

Hy  Helen  Choate  Prince.  Third  edition.  i6mo,  | 
Si. 25. 

"  Mrs.  Prince,  granddaughter  of  Rufas  Choate,  has  written 
a  novel  particularly  strong  in  its  well-knit  style.  .  .  .  The 
personal  touches,  scenes,  and  conversations  are  delightful." — 
Chicago  Times-Herald. 

"The  story  throughout  exhibits  a  sweetness  and  elevation  of 
tone  which  is  in  charming  contrast  to  the  generality  of  novels.  " 
—Literary  World. 

A  Soulless  Singer. 

Hy  Mary  Catherine  Lee,  author  of  "A  Quaker-Girl 
of  Nantucket,"  and  "  In  the  Cheering-Up  Business." 
i6mo,  $1.25. 

A  singer  with  a  wonderful  voice,  but  little  feeling,  has  varied 
experiences,  and  in  loving  finds  her  soul. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Ky  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  author  of  "  The  Drum- 
Beat  of  the  Nation,"  etc.  With  illustrations.  Second 
edition.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

•*  Mr.  Coffin's  story  is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  a  historically  accurate  presentation    of  the  scenes,    1 
events,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  at  the  fate- 
ful outbreak  of  the  Revolution." — Boston  Advertiser. 

Under  the  Han- Fig. 

By  M.  E.  M.  Davis.     i6mo,  #1.25. 

A  noteworthy  novel  of  which  Texas  is  the  scene,  and  the    , 
time  during  the  Civil  War.    Mrs.  Davis,   being  to  the  manner    ; 
born,  describes  the  Southern  scenes  and  ••plays"  the  Southern 
characters  with  marked  skill,   giving  to  the  story  a  Southern 
atmosphere  wholly  natural  and  delightful. 

Philip  and  His  Wife. 

By  Mrs.  Deland,  author  of  "John  Ward,  Preacher,"    ' 
•*  Little   Tommy   Dove,"    etc.     Eighth    thousand. 
l6mof  $1.25.  I 

"An  interesting  and  absorbing  romance,  one  of  those  rare 
creations  in  our  slipshod  era  of  a  story  as  well  written  as  it  is    ! 
interesting."— £*«dfo*  Telegraph. 

The  Story  of  Lawrence  Qarthe. 

By  Mrs.  Kirk,  author  of  u  The  Story  of  Margaret  \ 
Kent,"  etc.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

"  I  have  had  a  delightful  feast,  charming  and  absorbing  from 
beginning  to  end      .     .     .     It  is  all  fascinating  :  and  the  plot  is    j 
managed  so  admirably  throughout." — Horace  Howard  Fur- 
ness,  LL.D. 

The  Chase  of  St.  Castin,  and  Other  Tales. 

By  Mrs.  Catherwood,  author  of  "  The  Lady  of  Fort  1 
St.  John,"  "Old  Kaskaskia,"  etc.  Second  edition.  . 
i6mo,  $1.25. 

'•She  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  can  really  project  them- 
selves into  the  remote  past,  and  whose  sympathies  can  find  in 
the  mustiest  of  records  the  palpitating  life  that  most  of  us  can 
find  only  in  the  memory  of  what  we  have  personally  known." 
-The  Dial. 

Cceur  D'Alene. 

By  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  author  of  "  John  Bode-  1 
win's  Testimony,"  etc.     $1.25. 

"  Mrsf  Foote  ranzes  through  the  whole  gamut  of  Rocky 
Mountain  life.  Her  minuteness  of  observation  and  remarkable 
fidelity  to  nature,  combined  with  a  rare  dramatic  power  and  a 
luminous  beauty  of  style,  place  Mrs.  Foote  among  the  very 
few  «»f  our  leading  writers  of  fiction."-  Books,  Denver. 
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It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editor  to  present  a  compre- 
hensive collection — an  Excwlop.kwa — of  the  Poetry  of 
the  English  lanjjuajj'e,  one  that  will  be  a  welcome  companion 
at  every  Firksidk.  Each  poem  has  been  given  complete, 
and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  follow  the  most  authentic 
and  approved  editions  of  the  respective  authors. 

The  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  the  publication 
of  "The  Fireside  Encyclopaedia  of  Poetry" — has  induced 
the  author  to  thoroughly  revise  it,  and  to  make  it  even  more 
'worthy  of  the  favor  which  has  been  accorded  it. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


The  New  York  Tribune. 

"The  editor  shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  English  \erse,  and  has  gathered  the  most  admirable 
specimens  of  their  ample  wealth.  Many  pieces  which  have  been 
passed  by  in  previous  collections  hold  :*  plate  of  honor  in  the 
present  volume,  and  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  lovers  of 
poetry  as  a  delightful  addition  to  their  sources  of  enjoyment.  It 
is  a  volume  rich  tn  solace,  in  entertainment,  in  inspiration,  of 
•which  the  possession  may  well  be  coveted  by  e\cry  lover  of 
poetry.'* 

The  Churchman,  New   York. 

"  Lovers  of  good  poetry  will  find  this  one  of  the  richest  collec- 
tions ever  made.  All  the*  best  singers  in  our  language  are  repre- 
sented, and  the  selections  are,  generally,  those  whii  h  reveal  their 
highest  qualities.  .  .  .  The  lights  and  shades,  the  finer  play  of 
thought  and  imagination  belonging  to  individual  authors,  are 
brought  out  in  this  way  (by  the  arrangement  of  poems  under 
subject-headings)  as  they  would  not  be  under  any  other  system. 
....  We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  keen  appreciation  of 
poetical  worth,  and  also  with  the  good  taste  manifested  by  the 
compiler." 


Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"The  title,  'Tub  Fiuksidk  F.mcy<:loi\*:dia.'  well  define?  the 
character  of  the  work.  The  compiler  has  rejected  nothing  that 
\%  familiar  simply  because  it  is  familiar.  While  young  rea-'ers 
will  find  in  it  a  most  excellent  introducion  to  the  literature  rf 
poesy,  their  elders  will  be  pleased  to  recognize  old  friends  and  t"» 
renew  pleasant  memories.  Mr,  Coates  has,  with  admirable  dis- 
crimination, shown  how  a  compiler  may  'neglect  the  pr  rV»e« 
and  assume  the  rose.'  His  'nosegay  of  culled  flower*,*  wit',  tut 
being  confined  to  merely  harmless,  huclets  and  scentless  bko>- 
soms,  is  a  bouquet  for  the  purest  innocence  to  enjoy." 


Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

••  Cyclopaedias  of  poetry  are  numerous,  hut  for  sterling  '  _.  ■  >>l 

its  contents  for  the  library,  or  as  a  hook  of  reference,  no  wa  c   .f 

the  kind  will  compare  with  the  admirable  volume  of  Mi.  Co  tes 

It  takes  the  gems  from  many  volumes,  culling  with  rare  sV  "  md 
judgment." 
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LORD  HOUGHTON. 

RICHARD  MONCKTON  MILNES  (afterwards 
Lord  Houghton)  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1809,  and  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Yorkshire  family.  He  was  educated  in.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  made  friendships 
with  such  men  as  Arthur  Hallam,  Tennyson,  John 
Sterling,  and  R.  C.  Trench.  Possessed  of  wealth 
and  high  social  connections,  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  charms,  handsome  in  person,  sympathetic 
and  most  winning  in  manners,  together  with  culture 
and  genuine  love  of  art,  Milnes  became  a  great  per- 
sonage in  society.  As  a  Member  of  Parliament 
from  1837  to  1863,  when  he  was  created  Baron 
Houghton,  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ad- 
vance of  social  questions.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
popular  education,  and  he  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  establishing  reformator- 
ies for  juvenile  criminals.  Throughout  his  long  life 
his  advocacy  and  influence  were  always  on  the  side 
of  social  improvement.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
man  so  accomplished,  and  possessing  that  absolute 
essential  for  poetry  —  sympathy,  in  such  large 
measure,  should  have  found  utterance  for  some  of 
his  feelings  and  reflections  in  metrical  composition, 
and  for  a  time  he  may  be  said  to  have  stood  at  the 
head  of  that  body  of  elegant  versifiers  whose  com- 
positions, for  want  of  a  better  classification,  are  called 
"  Verse  de  SocteteV'  A  complete  collection  of  his 
poetical  works  was  published  in  1876.  Much  might 
be  written  of  this  accomplished  scholar's  generous 
bounty ;  he  did  not  usually  wait  to  be  asked  to 
assist  struggling  genius;  he  sought  out  such, and  said 
he  counted  it  a  privilege  to  help  with  advice,  sym- 
pathy, or  money  those  in  need.  He  attached  im- 
portance to  the  most  ordinary  every-day  subjects, 
and  his  poems  deal  principally  with  such,  in  a  simple 
manner  that  appeal  to  the  heart.  He  is  pure  and 
unafiected  in  all  he  writes  and  holds  his  neutral 
ground  without  mixing  in  strife  or  opposing  nature. 
Lord  Houghton  died  in  Vichy,  on  August  nth,  1885. 

I.  R.  W. 


No.  7. 


THE  BROOK-SIDE. 


I  wandered  by  the  brook-side, 

I  wandered  by  the  mill, — 
I  could  not  hear  the  brook  flow, 

The  noisy  wheel  was  still ; 
There  was  no  burr  of  grasshopper, 

No  chirp  of  any  bird, 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

I  sat  beside  the  elm  tree, 

I  watched  the  long,  long  shade, 
And  as  it  grew  still  longer, 

I  did  not  feel  afraid 
For  I  listened  for  a  footfall, 

I  listened  for  a  word, — 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

He  came  not,— no,  he  came  not, — 

The  night  came  on  alone, — 
The  little  stars  sat  one  by  one, 

Each  on  his  golden  throne ; 
The  evening  air  passed  by  my  cheek, 

The  leaves  above  were  stirred, — 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

Fast  silent  tears  were  flowing, 

When  something  stood  behind, — 
A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder, 

I  knew  its  touch  was  kind  : 
It  drew  me  nearer — nearer, — 

We  did  not  speak  one  work, 
For  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts 

Was  all  the  sound  we  heard. 


STRANGERS  YET. 

Strangers  yet ! 
After  years  of  life  together, 
After  fair  and  stormy  weather, 
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After  travel  in  fair  lands, 
After  touch  of  wedded  hands, — 
Why  thus  joined  ?  why  ever  met, 
If  they  must  be  strangers  yet  ? 

Strangers  yet ! 
After  childhood's  winning  ways, 
After  care  and  blame  and  praise, 
Counsel  asked  and  wisdom  given, 
After  mutual  prayers  to  Heaven, 
Child  and  parent  scarce  regret 
When  they  part— are  strangers  yet. 

Strangers  yet ! 
After  strife  for  common  ends, 
After  title  of  "  old  friends,' ' 
After  passions  fierce  and  tender, 
After  cheerful  self-surrender, 
Hearts  may  beat  and  eyes  be  met, 
And  the  souls  be  strangers  yet. 

Strangers  yet ! 
Oh  !  the  bitter  thought  to  scan 
All  the  loneliness  of  man  : — 
Nature,  by  magnetic  laws, 
Circle  unto  circle  draws, 
But  they  only  touch  when  met, 
Never  mingle — strangers  yet. 

Strangers  yet ! 
Will  it  evermore  be  thus — 
Spirits  still  impervious  ? 
Shall  we  never  fairly  stand 
Soul  to  soul  as  hand  to  hand  ? 
Are  the  bounds  eternal  set 
To  retain  us — strangers  yet  ? 

Strangers  yet ! 
Tell  not  Love  it  must  aspire 
Unto  something  other — higher : 
God  Himself  were  loved  the  best 
Were  our  sympathies  at  rest, 
Rest  above  the  strain  and  fret 
Of  the  world  of— strangers  yet ! 

Strangers  yet ! 


THE  WORTH  OF  HOURS. 

Believe  not  that  your  inner  eye 

Can  ever  in  just  measure  try 

The  worth  of  Hours  as  they  go  by  : 

For  every  man's  weak  self,  alas ! 
Makes  him  to  see  them,  while  they 
As  through  a  dim  or  tinted  glass  : 


But  if  in  earnest  care  you  would 
Mete  out  to  each  its  part  of  good, 
Trust  rather  to  our  after-mood. 

Those  surely  are  not  fairly  spent 
That  leave  our  spirit  bowed  and  bent 
In  sad  unrest  and  ill-content : 

And  more, — though  free  from  seeming  harm, 

You  rest  from  toil  of  mind  or  arm, 

Or  slow  retire  from  Pleasure's  charm,— 

If  then  a  painful  sense  comes  on 
Of  something  wholly  lost  and  gone, 
Vainly  enjoyed,  or  vainly  done, — 

Of  something  from  your  being's  chain 
Broke  off,  nor  to  be  linked  again 
By  all  mere  Memory  can  retain, — 

Upon  your  heart  this  truth  may  rise,— 
Nothing  that  altogether  dies 
Suffices  man's  just  destinies : 

So  should  we  live,  that  every  Hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower,— 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power ; 

That  every  Thought  and  every  Deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  and  future  meed ; 

Esteeming  Sorrow,  whose  employ 
Is  to  develope  not  destroy, 
Far  better  than  a  barren  Joy. 


GOOD-NIGHT  AND  GOOD-MORNING. 

A  fair  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree, 
Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see  ; 
Then  smoothed  her  work,  and  folded  it  right, 
And  said,  "  Dear  work,  Good-night!  Good-night!" 

Such  a  number  of  rooks  came  over  her  head, 
Crying  "  Caw !  caw !"  on  their  way  to  bed  : 
She  said,  as  she  watched  their  curious  flight, 
"  Little  black  things  !  Good-night !  Good-night !" 

The  horses  neighed,  and  the  oxen  lowed, 
The  sheep's  "Bleat!  bleat!"  came  over  the  road; 
All  seem|ng  to  say,  with  a  quiet  delight, 
"Goodlitde  girl!  Good-night!  Good-night!" 

She  did  not  say  to  the  sun  "  Good-Night  1" 
Though  she  saw  him  there,  like  a  ball  of  light; 
For  she  knew  he  had  God's  time  to  keep 
All  over  the  world,  and  never  could  sleep. 
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The  tall  pink  fox-glove  bowed  his  head— 
The  violet  curtsied  and  went  to  bed ; 
And  good  little  Lucy  tied  up  her  hair, 
And  said,  on  her  knees,  her  favorite  prayer. 

And  while  on  her  pillow  she  softly  lay 
She  knew  nothing  more  'till  again  it  was  day  : 
And  all  things  said  to  the  beautiful  sun, 
Good-Morning!  Good-Morning!  our  work  is  begun! 


HAPPINESS. 

Because  the  Few  with  signal  virtue  crowned, 
The  heights  and  pinnacles  of  human  mind, 
Sadder  and  wearier  than  the  rest  are  found, 
Wish  not  thy  soul  less  wise  or  less  refined. 
True  that  the  small  delights  which  every  day 
Cheer  and  distract  the  pilgrim  are  not  theirs  ; 
True  that, though  free  from  Passion's  lawless  sway 
A  loftier  being  brings  severer  cares. 
Yet  have  they  special  pleasures,  even  mirth, 
By  those  undreamt  of  who  have  only  trod 
Life's  valley  smooth  ;  and  if  the  rolling  earth 
To  their  nice  ear  have  many  a  painful  tone, 
They  know,  Man  does  not  live  by  Joy  alone, 
But  by  the  presence  of  the  power  of  God. 


FROM  THE  4'  LONG-AGO/' 

On  that  deep-retiring  shore 

Frequent  pearls  of  beauty  lie, 
When  the  passion-waves  of  yore 

Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high  : 
Sorrows  that  are  sorrows  still 

Lose  the  bitter  taste  of  woe  ; 
Nothing's  altogether  ill 

In  the  griefs  of  Long-ago. 

Tombs  where  lonely  love  repines, 

Ghastly  tenements  of  tears, 
Wear  the  look  of  happy  shrines 

Through  the  golden  mist  of  years  : 
Death  to  those  who  trust  in  good, 

Vindicates  his  hardest  blow  ; 
Oh,  we  would  not,  if  we  could, 

Wake  the  sleep  of  Long-ago  ! 

Though  the  doom  of  swift  decay 

Shocks  the  soul  where  life  is  strong, 
Though  for  frailer  hearts  the  day 

Lingers  sad  and  overlong — 
Still  the  weight  will  find  a  leaven, 

Still  the  spoiler's  hand  is  slow, 
While  the  future  has  its  heaven, 

And  the  pas  t  its  Long-ago. 


wiluam  scott  Mckenzie. 

DR.  McKENZIE  was  born  February  29,  1832,  in 
Liverpool,  N.  S.,  of  Scotch  parents  from 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  After  preparatory  studies  in 
Wolfville  Academy— an  institution  rendered  famous 
by  the  "B.  O.  W.  C.  Books"  of  Prof.  James  De 
Mille  —  he  entered  Acadia  College  when  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  But,  before  a  year  had 
elapsed,  his  health  became  impaired.  He  left 
college  and  spent  about  six  months  in  Boston,  Mass. 
On  regaining  his  health,  he  resorted  to  Worcester 
Academy,  and  after  spending  a  year  in  that  school, 
entered  Harvard  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1855.  He  had  for  a  classmate  in 
Harvard,  Dr.  Philips  Brooks,  the  late  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  The  next  two  years  were 
spent  at  Newton  Theological  Institution.  After 
ordination,  in  April,  1857,  he  supplied  the  Baptist 
Church  in  East  Abington,  now  Rockland,  Mass. 
In  1858  he  became  pastor  of  the  Andover  Baptist 
Church.  In  i860  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Friendship  Street  Baptist  Church,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1866,  and  later 
he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Leinster  Street 
Baptist  Church,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  where  he  remained 
six  years.  From  there  he  was  called  by  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Missionary  Union  to  the  office  of  dis- 
trict secretary  for  New  England.  In  that  service  he 
has  become  widely  known.  He  received  from 
Harvard  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Six  years 
later  Brown  University  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  ad  eundem..  La  Grange  College  bestowed 
the  degree  of  D.  D.,  a  title  wholly  unsought,  but 
well  deserved.  Dr.  McKenzie  is  generous,  social, 
and  of  broad  culture.  He  is  profound  in  thought, 
with  quick  perception,  ready  humor,  and  keen  wit. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  great  activity  and  industry. 
His  executive  ability  is  excellent.  Mrs.  McKenzie, 
nee  Elizabeth  Stan  wood,  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  honored  family  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  is  a  woman 
of  rare  and  good  sense,  unaffected  simplicity,  and 
devout  piety.  Their  oldest  son  and  oldest  daughter 
died  just  as  they  were  entering  manhood  and 
womanhood.  There  are  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
living.  Rev.  Dr.  McKenzie  has  written  much  prose 
and  poetry  for  leading  papers  and  magazines.  His 
writings  range  from  the  humorous  to  very  tender 
expressions  of  the  heart,  and  from  the  simple  state- 
ment of  practical  truths  to  profound  and  scholarly 
productions.  While  at  Andover,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  late  Dr.  H.  B.  Hackett,  he  prepared  for  pub- 
lication a  series  of  Sabbath  School  questions,  on  the 
life  of  Christ,  which  reached  an  issue  of  90,000  copies 
in  eight  months.  He  is  a  skilful  critic,  but  never 
more  severely  critical  than  when  reviewing  his  own 
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writings.  A  specialty  in  his  poetical  work  has  been 
translations  of  mediaeval  Latin  hymns,  many  of 
which  have  appeared  in  print,  and  have  been  highly 
commended  for  their  literary  excelence,  as  well  as 
for  their  strict  fidelity  to  the  originals.  His  original 
poems  abound  in  graceful  figures,  and  are  character- 
ized by  excellent  rhythm  and  forcible  poetic  diction. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems  was  com- 
posed the  evening  after  his  daughter,  Lizzie,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  existed  a  most  devoted 
affection,  had  been  carried  to  her  grave.  Its  pathos 
is  exceedingly  touching.  The  poem  has  comforted 
many  afflicted  hearts.  J.  M.  R. 


ASLEEP  IN  DEATH. 

She  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps,  a  quiet  sleep, 
And  never  will  she  wake  on  earth  to  weep — 

No  pain  shall  e'er  again  disturb  her  rest. 
I  miss  her,  mourn  her,  as  the  days  go  by  ; 
I  can  but  wish  the  hours  would  swifter  fly, 

That  I  once  more  may  clasp  her  to  my  breast. 

She  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps,  a  peaceful  sleep  ! 
I  call,  but  call  in  vain.    A  silence  deep 

Now  seals  those  lips,  so  cold  and  motionless  ! 
How  strange,  that  she,  so  prompt  with  winsome 

smile 
For  me,  whom  she  so  fondly  loved  erewhile, 

Should  ever  cease  to  welcome  my  caress  ! 

She  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps,  a  blessed  sleep ! 
Now  o'er  her  tomb  the  wintry  tempests  sweep. 

How  dark  the  night !  But  morn  will  come  apace, 
When  she  will  wake  and  rise,  refreshed,  and  bright* 
With  face  all  radiant  with  supernal  light, 

And  haste  to  meet  me  with  her  glad  embrace. 


SOME  VERSES. 


A   LA   BURNS. 


'Tis  ilk  Bard's  wont  to  woo  some  Muse, 
His  harp  to  tune  when  he  wad  sing  : 
He  does  na'  aften  coisely  choose 

Amang  the  Muses. 
Alake  !  I've  tried  ane  hilching  thing 

Wha  me  abuses. 

There's  Bobby  Burns— the  bousing  beast ! 
Whose  Muse  was  fond  o'  quip  an*  pun  ; 
Wha  lingered  lang  at  drucken  feast 

An*  loved  to  rolic — 
She  revelled  i'  her  meuseless  fun, 

P  lewdest  frolic. 


Auld  Milton's  Muse  wad  proudly  soar, 
On  pinnions  bauld  wad  scale  the  sky ; 
P  strains  sublime  wad  sing  the  lore 

Unkenned  to  mortals ; 
Wad  scan  the  wonders  seen  on  high, 

Ayont  the  portals. 

My  Muse  essays  nae  paughty  flights, 
Wi'  her  weak  wings  she  daur  na*  mount 
To  sic  ethereal,  dizzy  heights, 

Lest  she  may  tumble  : 
Just  when  I  on  her  chanting  count, 

Then  she  will  grumble. 

My  Musie  aft  mean  tricks  will  play — 
Her  rhyme  an'  rhythm  gang  agley ; 
From  a'  restraints  afar  she'll  stray — 

You  canna'  rein  her  ; 
Poetic  rules  she  will  defy — 

You  canna'  train  her. 

Complain  you  may,  or  weep  an'  sigh, 
Or  you  may  menace  her  wi'  rod ; 
The  vulgar  Jade  will  thus  reply : 

• '  Whist !     Stay  your  whining ! 
E'en  Homer's  Muse,  you  ken,  wad  nod, 

P  sleep  reclining. 

"  If  you  at  midnight  will  compose, 
When  fawsont  folk  are  a'  asleep, 
O'  course  your  drowsy  Muse  will  doze, 

An'  fa'  to  nodding  : 
You  should  na'  spier  a  Muse  to  keep 

Forever  plodding." 

An'  sae  my  verses  ever  ring 

Wi'  wrangling  'twixt  my  Muse  and  me ! 

Nae  rythmic  sonnets  can  I  sing 

Wi'  sic  a  Tartar  ! 
Divorce  I'll  have  !     I  must  be  free, 

An'  na'  a  Martyr. 


A  LA  GRAYS  ELEGY. 

(addressed  to  a   poet  pining  in   obscurity 
and  indigence). 

Full  many  a  bard  is  born  to  die  unknown  ; 

To  waste  the  sweetest  sctags  on  desert  air ; 
No  friendly  voice  his  work  and  worth  will  own, 

And  to  his  grave  he  gropes  in  deep  despair. 

He  fondly  sings  his  rhymed  and  rhythmic  verse, 
And  hopes  his  age  to  charm  with  some  new  chime; 

But  courage  droops,  and  poorer  grows  his  purse, 
As  up  Parnassian  steeps  he  strives  to  climb. 
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O  thou  remorseless  and  repining  bard, 
With  hope  await  the  coming  of  crimson  dawn ! 

Let  dullards  now  thy  dulcet  Muse  discard. 
Or  o'er  her  tuneful  numbers  doze  and  yawn. 

Mean  pay  and  praise  may  crush  thy  "  noble  rage;" 
May  freeze  the  "genial  current M  of  thy  soul ; 

But  that  will  not  thy  raptured  mind  engage, 
When  thou  shalt  gain  the  distant  shining  goal. 

Celestial  lyres,  and  notes  of  noblest  strain 
Will  dull  thine  ears  to  cheap  terrestrial  praise ; 

As  thou  wilt  smile  at  all  thy  present  pain. 
When  from  those  heights  thine  eyes  shall  back- 
ward gaze. 

Then  sing  thy  songs— sing  on,  and  never  cease  ; 

Let  hope  more  bright  inspire  each  future  lay  ; 
'Till  death  thy  singing  spirit  shall  release, 

And  wing  thy  feet  to  mount  the  shining  way. 


FIRST  PSALM. 

The  man  is  blest,  supremely  blest, 
Who  shuns  the  path  by  sinners  trod; 

Who  will  not  walk  in  fellowship 
With  those  who  scorn  the  name  of  God. 

The  law  of  God  he  longs  to  know, 

Its  study  is  his  chief  delight ; 
That  he  may  learn  Jehovah's  will 

He  meditates  by  day  and  night. 

As  grows  the  tree  where  rivers  wind, 
And  o'er  the  banks  its  branches  spread, 

And  bears  its  fruit  from  year  to  year. 
And  never  doth  its  leafage  shed, — 

So  thrives  the  man  who  fears  his  God, 
And  walks  with  him  from  day  to  day ; 

The  fruitage  of  his  upright  life 
Is  joy  that  never  will  decay. 

But  they 'who  dare  their  God  defy, 
And  all  his  mandates  disobey, 

Are  like  the  withered,  worthless  chaff, 
Caught  by  the  winds  and  whirled  away. 

They  shall  not  in  the  judgment  stand, 
Nor  with  the  saints  assembled  be  ; 

Before  the  Judge  they  quake  with  fear, 
And  from  his  face  in  terror  flee. 

The  Lord  will  his  own  people  save, 
Their  lives  he  makes  his  special  care  ; 

But  they  who  spurn  his  holy  name 
He  will  not  in  the  judgment  spare. 


WILLIAM  WATSON. 

WILLIAM  WATSON  was  born  in  Burley-in- 
Wharfedale  on  August  2nd,  1858;  but  his 
earliest  work  in  verse  is  associated  with  Liverpool, 
near  which  city  his  later  childhood  and  early  man- 
hood was  spent.  Some  youthful  lyrics  were  pub- 
lished during  the  year  1875  in  the  Argus,  a  Liver 
pool  weekly  journal,  and  in  1880  appeared  his  first 
volume,  "The  Prince's  Quest  and  Other  Poems," 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  praiseful 
greetings  from  Dante  Rossetti  and  other  critics. 
Mr.  Watson's  next  volume,  "  Epigrams,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1884.  Another  volume  appeared  in  1890; 
while  the  most  recent  collection  of  his  poems  was 
printed  in  1893.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  this 
author,  that  he  is  not  effusive,  but  what  the  future 
possibilities  of  Mr.  Watson  really  are,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  declare.  As  an  author  he  enjoys  a  most 
flattering  reputation,  which,  if  his  productions  do 
not  sustain,  public  expectation  must  go  unrealized. 

H.  E.  M. 


SHELLEY'S  CENTENARY. 

Within  a  narrow  span  of  time. 
Three  princes  of  the  realm  of  rhyme, 
At  height  of  youth  or  manhood's  prime, 

From  earth  took  wing, 
To  join  the  fellowship  sublime, 

Who,  dead,  yet  sing. 

He,  first,  his  earliest  wreath  who  wove 
Of  laurel  grown  in  Latmian  grove, 
Conquered  by  pain  and  hopeless  love 

Found  calmer  home, 
Roofed  by  the  heaven  that  glows  above 

Eternal  Rome. 

A  fierier  soul,  its  own  fierce  prey, 
And  cumbered  with  more  mortal  clay, 
At  Missolonghi  flamed  away, 

And  left  the  air 
Reverberating  to  this  day 

Its  loud  despair. 

Alike  remote  from  Byron's  scorn, 
And  Keats's  magic  as  of  morn 
Bursting  forever  newly-born 

On  forests  old. 
Waking  a  hoary  world  forlorn 

With  touch  of  gold, 

Shelley,  the  cloud-begot,  who  grew 
Nourished  on  air  and  sun  and  dew. 
Into  that  Essence  whence  he  drew 
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His  life  and  lyre 

And  in  the  world  of  worldings,  where 

Was  fittingly  resolved  anew  . 

Souls  rust  in  apathy,  and  ne'er 

Through  wave  and  fire. 

A  great  emotion  shakes  the  air, 

And  life  flags  tame, 

'Twas  like  his  rapid  soul!    'Twas  meet 

And  rare  is  noble  impulse,  rare 

That  he,  who  brooked  not  Time's  slow  feet, 

The  impassioned  aim, 

With  passage  thus  abrupt  and  fleet 

Should  hurry  hence, 

'Tis  no  mean  fortune  to  have  heard 

Eager  the  Great  Perhaps  to  greet 

A  singer  who,  if  errors  blurred 

With  Why?  and  Whence? 

His  sight,  had  yet  a  spirit  stirred 

Impatient  of  the  world's  fixed  way, 

By  vast  desire, 

He  ne'er  could  suffer  God's  delay, 

And  ardor  fledging  the  swift  word 

But  all  the  future  in  a  day 

With  plumes  of  fire. 

Would  build  divine, 

And  the  whole  past  in  ruins  lay, 

A  creature  of  impetuous  breath, 

An  emptied  shrine. 

Our  torpor  deadlier  than  death, 

He  knew  not;  whatsoe'er  he  saith 

Vain  vision!  but  the  glow,  the  fire, 

Flashes  with  life: 

The  passion  of  benign  desire, 

He  spurreth  men,  he  quickeneth 

The  glorious  yearning,  lift  him  higher 

To  splendid  strife. 

Than  many  a  soul 

That  mounts  a  million  paces  nigher 

And  in  his  gusts  of  song  he  brings 

Its  meaner  goal. 

Wild  odors  shaken  from  strange  wings, 

And  unfamiliar  whisperings 

And  power  is  his,  if  naught  besides, 

From  far  lips  blown, 

In  that  thin  ether  where  he  rides, 
Above  the  roar  of  human  tides 
To  ascend  afar, 

While  all  the  rapturous  heart  of  things 
Throbs  through  his  own, — 

Lost  in  storm  of  light  that  hides 

His  own  that  from  the  burning  pyre 

His  dizzy  car. 

One  who  had  loved  his  wind-swept  lyre 

Below,  the  unhastening  world  toils  on, 

Out  of  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  fire 

And  here  and  there  are  victories  won, 

Unmolten  drew, 

Some  dragon  slain,  some  justice  done, 

Beside  the  sea  that  in  her  ire 

While,  through  the  skies, 

Smote  him  and  slew. 

A  meteor  rushing  on  the  sun, 

He  flares  and  dies. 

But,  as  he  cleaves  yon  ether  clear 

RELUCTANT  SUMMER. 

Notes  from  the  unattempted  Sphere 

He  scatters  to  the  enchanted  ear 

Reluctant  Summer!  once,  a  maid 

Of  earth's  dim  throng, 

Full  easy  of  access, 

Whose  dissonance  doth  more  endear 

In  many  a  bee-frequented  shade 

The  showering  song. 

Thou  didst  thy  lover  bless.     . 

In  other  shapes  than  he  forecast 

Divinely  unreproved  I  played, 

The  world  is  moulded:  his  fierce  blast, — 

Then,  with  each  liberal  tress — 

His  wild  assault  upon  the  Past, 

And  art  thou  grown  at  last  afraid 

These  things  are  vain; 

Of  some  too  close  caress  ? 

Revolt  is  transient:  what  must  last 

Is  that  pure  strain, 

Or  deem'st  that  if  thou  shouldst  abide 

My  passion  might  decay  ? 

Which  seems  the  wandering  voices  blent 

Thou  leav'st  me  pining  and  denied, 

Of  every  virgin  element, — 

Coyly  thou  say'st  me  nay. 

A  sound  from  ocean  caverns  sent, — 

Ev'n  as  I  woo  thee  to  my  side, 

An  airy  call 

Thou,  importuned  to  stay, 

From  the  pavillioned  firmament 

Like  Orpheus'  half-recovered  bride 

O'erdoming  all. 

Ebb'st  from  my  arms  away. 
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CHANGED  VOICES. 

Last  night  the  seawind  was  to  me 
A  metaphor  of  liberty, 

And  every  wave  along  the  beach 
A  starlit  music  seemed  to  be, 

To-day  the  seawind  is  to  me 
A  fettered  soul  that  would  be  free, 
And  dumbly  striving  after  speech 
The  tides  yearn  landward  painfully. 

To-morrow  how  shall  sound  for  me 
The  changing  voice  of  wind  and  sea  ? 

What  tidings  shall  be  borne  of  each  ? 
What  rumor  of  what  mystery  ? 


REPORTED  CONCESSIONS. 

So  we  must  palter,  falter,  cringe  and  shrink, 
And  when  the  bully  threatens,  crouch  or  fly. — 
There  are  who  tell  me  with  a  shuddering  eye 

That  war's  red  cup  is  Satan's  chosen  drink. 

Who  shall  gainsay  them  ?    Verily  I  do  think 
War  is  as  hateful  almost,  and  well-nigh 
As  ghastly,  as  this  terrible  Peace  whereby 

We  halt  forever  on  the  crater's  brink 

And  feed  the  wind  with  phrases,  while  we  know 
There  gapes  at  hand  the  infernal  precipice 

O'er  which  a  gossamer  bridge  of  words  we  throw, 
Yet  can  not  choose  but  hear  from  the  abyss 
The  sulphurous  gloom's  unfathomable  hiss 

And  simmering  lava's  subterranean  flow. 


EPIGRAMS. 

Love,  like  a  bird,  hath  perched  upon  a  spray 
For  thee  and  me  to  hearken  what  he  sings. 

Contented,  he  forgets  to  fly  away; 
But  hush!  .     .    remind  not  Eros  of  his  wings. 


'Tis  human  fortune's  happiest  height  to  be 
A  spirit  melodious,  lucid,  poised,  and  whole; 

Second  in  order  of  felicity 
I  hold  it,  to  have  walked  with  such  a  soul. 


To  Art  we  go  as  to  a  well,  a  thirst, 

And  see  our  shadow  'gainst  its  mimic  skies, 
But  in  its  depth  must  plunge  and  be  immersed 

To  clasp  the  naiad  Truth  where  low  she  lies. 


KEATS. 


He  dwelt  with  the  bright  gods  of  elder  time, 
On  earth  and  in  their  cloudy  haunts  above. 

He  loved  them:  and  in  recompense  sublime, 
The  gods,  alas!  gave  him  their  fatal  love. 


LOUIS  EDWIN  VAN  NORMAN. 

LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN,  was  born  August 
3rd,  1869,  of  English  and  Dutch  ancestry,  and 
came  to  New  York  City  with  his  parents  at  the 
early  age  of  four  weeks.  He  is  the  nephew  of 
Dr.  Daniel  C.  Van  Norman,  founder  of  the  Van 
Norman  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  in  New  York 
City.  His  education  was  finished  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
college  weekly  paper,  and  class  poet  for  three  years, 
writing  the  graduation  ode,  where  as  an  "A.  B.," 
he  finished  with  high  honors  and  testimonials. 
Many  of  his  poems  have  been  published  in  news- 
papers and  magazines,  his  first,  on  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  appearing 
in  Harper's  Young  People.  The  merit  of  his 
bright  ingenue  poems  has  caught  the  appreciative 
public  eye  and  many  have  been  copied  in  papers 
and  periodicals  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Van 
Norman  is  now  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Voice  and  a  critical  book  editor  for  the  Funk 
and  WagnaHs  Company.  His  love  of  the  beautiful, 
together  with  a  highly  sensitive  nature  is  evidenced 
in  his  writings  which  show  a  steady  development 

B.  I.  V.  N. 


A  MOUNTAIN  STREAM. 

What  are  you  saying,  mountain-brook, 

And  what  does  your  murmur  tell  ? 
Is  it  something  I  may  hear  and  know     * 
Of  heaven  above,  or  of  earth  below, 
Is  it  tale  of  love  or  tale  of  woe, 

You  lisp  through  wood  and  dell  ? 

What  are  you  saying,  mountain-brook  ? 

Do  you  sing  of  forest  glade, 
Of  pools  with  their  silv'ry  crystal  sheen 
Like  a  clasp  of  rocks  with  a  gem  between, 
Flecked  here  and  there  by  the  foliage  green 

From  pine  and  oaken  shade  ? 

And  what  will  you  say,  O  mountain-brook, 
When  the  shades  of  night  shall  close  ? 

When  the  birds  will  sink  in  the  embrace  of  sleep, 

You'll  plash  into  pools  o'er  the  mossy  steep; 

Through  the  night's  long  watch  will  you  laugh  or 
weep, 
When  nature  's  in  repose  ? 

I  know  what  it  is,  O  mountain-brook, 

And  my  heart  leaps  in  reply, 
You  are  telling  to  me  a  Creator's  praise, 
And  running  o'er  with  your  gladsome  lays, 
Babbling  the  tale  in  a  thousand  ways 

To  earth,  and  air,  and  sky. 
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And  I  learn  from  you,  bright  mountain-brook, 

That  a  life  of  praise  is  best; 
That  a  Maker's  love  is  the  only  theme 
To  well  to  the  brim  of  life's  warm  stream, 
To  employ  the  day  and  to  mould  the  dream 

With  a  love  divine  impressed. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 

The  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
Had  tinged  the  west  with  red, 
And  formed  a  halo  o'er  the  sky. 
While  in  majestic  silence  high, 
Seeming  e'en  Nature  to  defy, 
Castle  Rouen  reared  its  head. 

Its  mighty  battlements  still  stand, 
Its  donjon  still  appears; 
Its  sombre  masonry  has  been 
A  striking  contrast  to  the  scene 
Of  Nature,  clothed  in  living  green, 
For  half  a  thousand  years. 

But  Castle  Rouen  saw  a  sight 
This  evening  late  in  May, 
Which  History  would  fain  consign 
To  mute  oblivion,  decline 
To  mention  in  a  single  line, 
That  awful  tragedy. 

This  eve  in  May,  the  sinking  sun 
Looked  o'er  the  peaceful  Seine, 
And  o'er  a  sight  oft  seen  before, — 
'Twas  but  a  captive  seized  in  war, — 
A  martyr  at  the  stake,— no  more, — 
A  saint  for  virtue  slain. 

But  why  this  group  of  monks  so  grim, 
Why  all  these  soldiers  stern  ? 
Whose  martyrdom  draws  such  a  crowd  ? 
What  means  this  fire,  this  shouting  loud, 
What  duke,  what  count,  or  baron  proud 
Will  Rouen's  fagots  burn  ? 

But  look,  the  castle  warden  comes! 
He  comes!  but  not  alone. 
For  near  him,  in  man's  garb  arrayed, 
But  by  her  long  fair  hair  betrayed, 
Walks  tremblingly  a  fragile  maid. 
Hark!    O  that  dismal  groan! 

'Tis  thou,  O  Maid  of  Orleans,  fair! 
The  victim  of  their  rage. 
To-day  the  flames  thy  flesh  devour, 
Thy  spirit  is  beyond  their  power, 
And  Englishmen  will  feel  this  hour 
A  blot  on  history's  page! 


The  rabble  hoot  and  jeer  at  her; 

M  She  comes1- the  Sorceress." 

The  maid,  she  falters  not  but  stands 

With  upturned  eyes  and  clasped  hands,— 

A  victim  Bigotry  demands,— 

In  conscious  innocence. 

The  warden  leads  her  to  the  stake,— 
A  dark-cowled  monk  draws  nigh; 
He  piles  the  stake  with  fagots  high, 
And  then,  with  face  turned  to  the  sky, 
Crosses  himself,  and  loudly  cries, 
"  In  Christi  nomine  !  " 

The  torch  flares  near  the  fun'ral  pile,— 
The  concourse  holds  its  breath, — 
The  monks  in  silence  now  draw  nigh, 
But  worse,  free  England's  yeomanry 
Joins  in  the  awful  tragedy: 
"The  witch  must  burn  to  death  !  " 

And  now  the  torch  leaps  to  its  work, 

The  smoke  ascends  on  high, 

The  flames  are  mounting  higher,  higher, 

Until  one  raging  sea  of  fire, 

They  curtain  in  the  fun'ral  pyre, 

Till  lost  to  human  eye. 

And  thus,  from  human  view  shut  out, 

To  death  by  mortals  given, 

The  pure  young  spirit  passed  from  earth,— 

God  knew  its  innocence  and  worth, — 

To  be,  through  martyr's  fiery  birth, 

A  franchised  soul,  in  Heaven. 


THE  PANACEA  OF  YOUTH. 

The  playthings  drop  from  the  tiny  hands 

And  all  unheeded  lie, 
And  the  household's  darling  whimp'ring  stands 

With  pursed  up  lips  to  cry, 
But  soon  he's  forgotten  his  woes  to  tell, 
For  mother  has  "  kissed  it  and  made  it  well." 

A  rosy  boy  with  a  wooden  ship, 

A  cry  and  a  wounded  hand! 
O,  why  will  a  jack-knife  always  slip 

With  the  vessel  high  on  land  ? 
But  the  gravest  trouble  that  e'er  befell 
Is  nothing  when  mother  has  "  kissed  it  well." 

Oh,  would  that  we  men,  through  the. years  of  pain, 
When  cares  outweigh  our  joys, 

Could  fly  to  our  mother's  side  again. 
Just  as  we  did  when  boys, 

And  feel  the  power  of  that  old-time  spell 

When  mother  "  kissed  us  and  made  it  well." 
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CLARENCE  HAWKES. 

CLARENCE  HAWKES,  better  known  as  the 
"  Blind  Poet  of  New  England,"  was  born  in 
Goshen,  Mass.,  December  16th,  1869.  When  nine 
years  of  age,  he  met  with  an  accident  while  return- 
ing from  school,  which  culminated  in  the  ampu- 
tation of  one  leg.  When  thirteen  years  of  age 
while  out  hunting  he  was  accidently  shot  by  his 
companion  and  both  eyes  were  injured.  After 
undergoing  several  severe  operations  in  hopes  of 
regaining  a  portion  of  his  sight,  this  hope  was 
abandoned  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  regular  course,  he 
studied  music  and  piano  tuning,  and  was  graduated 
after  four  years,  taking  the  two  last  year's  work  in 
one.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  the  school 
for  a  post-graduate  course,  and  at  the  same  time 
began  the  study  of  law  and  oratory  with  teachers 
from  Boston  colleges.  After  six  months  of  this 
arduous  study  his  health  gave  way  beneath  the 
strain  and  he  returned  home  to  his  parents  then 
located  at  Cummington,  Mass.  One  year  was  then 
spent  in  recruiting,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
Mr.  Hawkes  went  upon  the  platform  as  a  public 
lecturer,  and  at  the  saYne  time  began  writing  short 
stories  and  poems  for  local  newspapers.  Since 
that  time  he  has  written  three-hundred  poems,  fifty 
short  stories  and  sketches,  and  lectured  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  New  England.  He  is  at  present  a 
•contributor  to  over  a  score  of  the  high  class  peri- 
odicals. Mr.  Hawkes  travels  alone  on  his  lecture 
trips  anb!  gets  about  with  the  greatest  ease.  He  is 
a  football  and  baseball  enthusiast,  a  skillful  fisher, 
man  and  an  accomplished  chess  player,  while  one 
of  his  chief  amusements  is  to  visit  a  picture  gallery. 

W.  W. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  TO  THE  PINE. 

Thou  tall,  majestic  monarch  of  the  wood, 
That  standeth  where  no  wild  vines  dare  to  creep, 

Men  call  thee  old,  and  say  that  thou  hast  stood 
A  century  upon  my  rugged  steep; 


Yet  unto  me  thy  life  is  but  a  day. 
When  I  recall  the  things  that  I  have.seen: 
I    The  forest  monarchs  that  have  passed  away 
I       Upon  the  spot  where  first  I  saw  thy  green, 
!    For  I  am  older  than  the  age  of  man, 
I       Of  all  the  living  things  that  crawl  or  creep, 
Or  birds  of  air,  or  creatures  of  the  deep; 
I  was  the  first  dim  outline  of  God's  plan, — 
Only  the  waters  of  the  restless  sea 
I       And  the  infinite  stars  in  heaven  are  old  to  me. 


THE  GLACIER. 

Softly  sliding,  slipping  slowly  down, 

Each  moment  further  from  the  mountain's  crown 

The  glacier  comes, — and  so  the  human  will 

That  retrogrades,  each  hour  gets  lower  still, 

Until  at  last,  beside  the  mountain's  base 

We  scarce  can  recognize  the  old-time  face. 


THERE  IS  BEAUTY. 

There  is  beauty  without  stature, 

In  the  perfect  Grecian  mold, 
There  is  beauty  without  feature 

In  the  classic  dies  of  old; 
There  is  beauty  without  fashion, 

There  is  beauty  without  art, 
In  the  pure  and  simple  passion 

Of  a  tender,  loving  heart. 

Be  the  passion  love  or  pity, 

Crowned  with  honor  or  with  shame, 
For  a  dreamland  or  a  city, 

Still  the  lesson  is  the  same; 
For  the  spirit  is  immortal, 

And  it  shineth  through  the  clay, 
Like  the  sunlight  through  the  portal 

Of  a  dark  and  somber  day. 


THE  BLUEBIRD. 

Fair  herald  of  the  coming  spring 
That  fearest  not  the  winter's  snow, 
The  friendly  fields  begin  to  show, 

0  haste!  thy  gaily  painted  wing, 

1  long  to  hear  the  carroling 

Upon  the  tree-top,  sweet  and  low; 

For  when  I  hear  thy  song,  I  know 
That  soon  the  robin  too  will  sing, 
And  all  the  merry  woods  will  ring 

With  Springtime's  well  remembered  song; 

That  flowers  will  wake  from  slumber  long 
And  lift  their  fragrant  offering. 
Didst  know  what  joy  thy  song  would  bring 
Dear  little  harbinger  of  Spring  ? 


THE  HURRICANE. 

Bright  forked  lightnings  twist   their  snake-like 
forms 
Among  the  clouds,  and  fill  the  skies  with  dread, 
Deep-throated  thunders  bellow  overhead, 

And  all  things  bow  before  the  king  of  storms. 
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THE  TALKING  DAISY. 

Only  a  daisy  growing  by  the  walk, — 
Who  ever  heard  a  little  daisy  talk  ? 
I  picked  the  flower,  and  sent  it  o'er  the  sea, 
And  soon  it  brought  my  lost  love  back  to  me. 


THE  LIVING  DEAD. 

When  Freedom  calls  for  heroes  in  her  cause, 
And  all  the  air  is  ringing  with  applause, 
To  charge  the  foe,  e'en  to  the  cannon's  breath, 
And  there  lay  down  thy  life,  is  noblest  death. 

When  thou  art  dead  to  all  that  life  can  give, 
To  take  thy  place  within  the  ranks,  and  live 
And  move  as  others  do,  is  nobler  far; 
And  on  the  soul  it  leaves  a  deeper  scar. 

There  thou  wert  dead,  and  all  thy  glory  shone: 
Here  thou  art  dead, and  e'en  thy  death  unknown. 


OUR  SINS. 

Our  sins  are  like  the  weeds  we  see  a-growin' 
Down  in  the  meadow  lot  when  we're  a-mowin'; 
For,  if  there's  one  a-noddin'  in  the  clover, 
There's  almost  sartin  sure  to  be  another. 


INFINITY. 

I  took  swift  wings,  that  knew  no  time,  no  space, 
And  fled  unto  the  utmost  star  that  shines — 
E'en  to  the  end  of  things,  that  man  divines, 

Yet  can  not  see,  then  turned  my  eager  face 

To  view  the  sight,  to  find  some  resting  place 
For  human  faith, — a  revelation  grand; 
But  saw  the  countless  stars  on  every  hand 

That  lit  great  planets  in  their  endless  race. 

Again  I  sought  a  star  remote  and  dim 
That  flickered  on  the  far  horizon's  rim 

But  the  same  deep,  star-bespangled  blue. 
Yet  once  again  I  fled  for  countless  years 
Through  endless  deserts  of  unnumbered  spheres, 

But  with  each  hour  the  Stella  pageant  grew. 


LOVE. 


You  may  live  for  sterner  duty, 
And  may  hold  yourself  apart, 

But  you  can  not  hide  the  beauty 
Of  the  joy  that's  in  your  heart. 

— Love's  Index. 


ELIZA  J.  NICHOLSON. 

MRS.  ELIZA  J.  NICHOLSON  was  born  near 
Pearlington,  Hancock  county,  Miss.,  in  1849. 
She  is  well  known  in  literary  circles  by  the  pen- 
name  "  Pearl  Rivers,"  and  as  the  successful  owner 
and  manager  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune. 
She  is  perhaps  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
who  is  at  the  head  of  a  great  daily  political  news- 
paper, shaping  its  course,  suggesting  its  enterprises, 
and  actually  holding  in  her  hands  the  reins  of  its 
government.  Mrs.  Nicholson  was  Eliza  J.  Poite- 
vent,  born  of  a  fine  old  Huguenot  family,  whose 
descendants  settled  in  Mississippi.  She  became 
a  contributor  to  the  New  York  Home  Journal  and 
other  papers  of  high  standing  under  the  pen- 
name  "Pearl  Rivers."  While  still  living  in  the 
country  the  free,  luxurious  life  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  wealthy  southern  gentleman,  Miss  Poke- 
vent  received  an  invitation  from  the  editor  of 
the  Picayune  to  go  to  New  Orleans  as  the  literary 
editor  of  his  paper.  A  newspaper  woman  was  then 
unheard  of  in  the  South.  Miss  Poitevent  went  on 
the  staff  of  the  Picayune  with  a  salary  of  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week.  She  found  herself  possessed  of  the 
journalistic  faculty.  After  a  time  she  became  the 
wife  of  Col.  A.  M.  Holbrook,  the  owner  of  the 
Picayune.  When  her  husband  died,  she  was  left 
with  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  big,  unwieldy 
newspaper,  almost  swamped  in  a  sea  of  debt 
The  idea  of  turning  her  back  on  that  new  duty  did 
not  occur  to  the  new  owner.  She  gathered  about 
her  a  brilliant  staff  of  writers,  went  faithfully  and 
patiently  to  her  "desk's  dead  wood,"  worked 
early  and  late,  was  both  economical  and  enterpris- 
ing, and,  after  years  of  struggle,  won  her  battle  and 
made  her  paper  a  foremost  power  in  the  South, 
yielding  her  a  handsome,  steady  income.  It  has 
been  under  her  management  for  fifteen  years.  In 
1878  she  became  the  wife  of  George  Nicholson, 
then  business  manager  of  the  paper  and  now  part 
proprietor.  She  has  published  but  one  volume  of 
poems,  "Lyrics  by  Pearl  Rivers."  M.  R.  C. 


HAGAR. 


Go  back!    How  dare  you  follow  me  beyond 
The  door  of  my  poor  tent  ?    Are  you  afraid 
That  I  have  stolen  something  ?    See!  my  hands 
Are  empty  like  my  heart.    I  am  no  thief! 
The  bracelets  and  the  golden  finger  rings 
And  silver  anklets  that  you  gave  to  .me, 
I  cast  upon  the  mat  before  my  door, 
And  trod  upon  them.    I  would  scorn  to  take 
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One  trinket  with  me  in  my  banishment 

That  would  recall  a  look  or  tone  of  yours, 

My  lord,  my  generous  lord,  who  sends  me  forth, 

A  loving  woman,  with  a  loaf  of  bread 

And  jug  of  water  on  my  shoulder  laid, 

To  thirst  and  hunger  in  the  wilderness! 

Go  back! 
Go  back  to  Sara!    See!  she  stands 
Watching  us  there,  behind  the  flowering  date, 
With  jealous  eyes,  lest  my  poor  hands  should  steal 
One  farewell  touch  from  yours.    Go  back  to  her, 
And  say  that  Hagar  has  a  heart  as  proud, 
If  not  so  cold,  as  hers;  and,  though  it  break, 
It  breaks  without  the  sound  of  sobs,  without 
The  balm  of  tears  to  ease  its  pain.     It  breaks — 
It  breaks,  my  lord,  like  iron;  hard,  but  clean; 
And,  breaking,  asks  no  pity.     If  my  lips 
Should  let  one  plea  for  mercy  slip  between 
These  words  that  lash  you  with  a  woman's  scorn, 
My  teeth  should  bite  them  off,  and  I  would  spit 
Them  at  you,  laughing,  though  all  red  and  warm 

with  blood. 

"  Cease!  "  do  you  say  ?    No,  by  the  gods 
Of  Egypt,  I  do  swear  that  if  my  eyes 
Should  let  one  tear  melt  through  their  burning  lids, 
My  hands  should  pluck   them   out;   and  if  these 

hands. 
Groping    outstretched    in    blindness,    should    by 

chance 
Touch  yours,  and  cling  to  them  against  my  will, 
My  Ishmael  should  cut  them  off,  and  blind 
And  maimed,  my  little  son  should  lead  me  forth 
Into  the  wilderness  to  die.    Go  back! 

Does  Sara  love  you  as  I  did,  my  lord  ? 

Does  Sara  clasp  and  kiss  your  feet,  and  bend 

Her  haughty  head  in  worship  at  your  knee  ? 

Ah!    Abraham,  you  were  a  god  to  me. 

If  you  but  touched  my  hand,  my  foolish  heart 

Ran  down  into  the  palm,  and  throbbed  and  thrilled, 

Grew  hot  and  cold,  and  trembeled  there;  and  when 

You  spoke,  though  not  to  me,  my  heart  ran  out 

To  listen  through  my  eager  ears  and  catch 

The  music  of  your  voice  and  prison  it 

In  memory's  murmuring  shell.     I  saw  no  fault 

Nor  blemish  in  you,  and  your  flesh  to  me 

Was  dearer  than  my  own.    There  is  no  vein 

That  branches  from  your  heart,  whose  azure  course 

I  have  not  followed  with  my  kissing  lips. 

I  would  have  bared  my  bosom  like  a  shield 

To  any  lance  of  pain  that  sought  your  breast. 

And  once,  when  you  lay  ill  within  your  tent, 

No  taste  of  water,  or  of  bread  or  wine 

Passed  through  my  lips;  and  all  night  long  I  lay 

Upon  the  mat  before  your  door  to  catch 

The  sound  of  your  dear  voice,  and  scarcely  dared 


To  breathe,  lest  she,  my  mistress,  should  come 

forth 
And  drive  me  angrily  away;  and  when 
The  stars  looked  down  with  eyes  that  only  stared 
And  hurt  me  with  their  lack  of  sympathy, 
Weeping,  I  threw  my  longing  arms  around 
Benammi's  neck.    Your  good  horse  understood 
And  gently  rubbed  his  face  against  my  head, 
To  comfort  me.     But  if  you  had  one  kind, 
One  loving  thought  of  me  in  all  that  time, 
That  long,  heart-breaking  time,  you  kept  it  shut 
Close  in  your  bosom  as  a  tender  bud 
And  did  not  let  it  blossom  into  words. 
Your  tenderness  was  all  for  Sara.    Through 
The  door,  kept  shut  against  my  love,  there  came 
No  message  to  poor  Hagar,  almost  crazed 
With  grief  lest  you  should  die.      Ah!  you  have 

been 
So  cruel  and  so  cold  to  me,  my  lord: 
And  now  you  send  me  forth  with  Ishmael, 
Not  on  a  journey  through  a  pleasant  land  • 
Upon  a  camel,  as  my  mistress  rides, 
With  kisses,  and  sweet  words,  and  dates  and  wine, 
But  cast  me  off,  and  sternly  send  me  forth 
Into  the  wilderness  with  these  poor  gifts — 
A  jug  of  water  and — a  loaf  of  bread — 
That  sound  was  not  a  sob;  I  only  lost 
My  breath  and  caught  it  hard  again.     Go  back! 
Why  do  you  follow  me  ?    I  am  a  poor 
Bondswoman,  but  a  woman  still,  and  these 
Sad  memories,  so  bitter  and  so  sweet, 
Weigh  heavily  upon  my  breaking  heart 
And  make  it  hard,  my  lord — for  me  to  go. 
''Your  God  commands  it?"   Then  my  gods,  the 

gods 
Of  Egypt,  are  more  merciful  than  yours. 
Isis  and  good  Osiris  never  gave 
Command  like  this,  that  breaks  a  woman's  heart, 
To  any  prince  in  Egypt.     Come  with  me 
And  let  us  go  and  worship  them,  dear  lord. 

Leave  all  your  wealth  to  Sara.     Sara  loves 

The  touch  of  costly  linen  and  the  scent 

Of  precious  Chaldean  spices,  and  to  bind 

Her  brow  with  golden  fillets,  and  perfume 

Her  hair  with  ointment.     Sara  loves  the  sound 

Of  many  cattle  lowing  on  the  hills; 

And  Sara  loves  the  slow  and  stealthy  tread 

Of  many  camels  moving  on  the  plains. 

Hagar  loves  you.     Oh!  come  with  me,  dear  lord. 

Take    but  your  staff  and  come  with  me!    Your 

mouth 
Shall  drink  my  share  of  water  from  this  jug 
And  eat  my  share  of  bread  with  Ismael; 
And  from  your  lips  I  will  refresh  myself 
With  love's  sweet  wine  from  tender  kisses  pressed. 
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Ah!  come  dear  lord.    Oh!  come,  my  Abraham. 
Nay,  do  not  bend  your  cold,  stern  brows  on  me 
So  frowningly;  it  was  not  Hagar's  voice 
That  spoke  those  pleading  words. 

Go  back!    Go  back. 
And  tell  your  God  I  hate  him,  and  I  hate 
The  cruel,  craven  heart  that  worships  him 
And  dares  not  disobey.     Ha!    I  believe 
'Tis  not  your  far-off,  bloodless  God  you  fear, 
But  Sara.    Coward!    Cease  to  follow  me! 
Go  back  to  Sara.     See!    she  beckons  now, 
Hagar  loves  not  a  coward;  you  do  well 
To  send  me  forth  into  the  wilderness, 
Where  hatred  hath  no  weapon  keen  enough 
That  held  within  a  woman's  slender  hand 
Could  stab  a  coward  to  the  heart. 

I  go! 
I  go,  my  lord;  proud  that  I  take  with  me 
Of  all  your  countless  herds  by  Hebron's  brook, 
Of  all  your  Canaan  riches,  naught  but  this — 
A  jug  of  water  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 
And  now,  by  all  of  Egypt's  gods  I  swear 
If  it  were  not  for  Ishmael's  dear  sake 
My  feet  would  tread  upon  this  bitter  bread, 
My  hands  would  pour  this  water  on  the  sands; 
And  leave  this  jug  as  empty  as  my  heart 
Is  empty  now  of  all  the  reverence 
And  overflowing  love  it  held  for  you. 

I  go! 
But  I  will  teach  my  little  Ishmael 
To  hate  his  father  for  his  mother's  sake. 
His  bow  shall  be  the  truest  bow  that  flies 
Its  arrows  through  the  desert  air.     His  feet, 
The  fleetest  on  the  desert's  burning  sands; 
Aye!    Hagar's  son  a  desert  prince  shall  be, 
Whose  hand  shall  be  against  all  other  men; 
And  he  shall  rule  a  fierce  and  mighty  tribe, 
Whose  fiery  hearts  and  supple  limbs  will  scorn 
The  chafing  curb  of  bondage,  like  the  fleet 
Wild  horses  of  Arabia. 

I  go! 
But  like  this  loaf  that  you  have  given  me, 
So  shall  your  bread  taste  bitter  with  my  hate; 
And  like  the  water  in  this  jug,  my  lord, 
So  shall  the  sweetest  water  that  you  draw 
From  Canaan's  wells,  taste  salty  with  my  tears. 

Farewell!    I  go,  but  Egypt's  mighty  gods 

Will  go  with  me,  and  my  avengers  be. 

And  in  whatever  distant  land  your  God, 

Your  cruel  God  of  Israel,  is  known, 

There,  too,  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  this  day 

To  Hagar  and  your  first-born,  Ishmael, 

Shall  waken  and  uncoil  themselves,  and  hiss 

Like  adders  at  the  name  of  Abraham. 


LORENZO  D.  GILLESPIE. 

LORENZO  D.  GILLESPIE  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Richland  county,  Illinois,  May  15th,  1868. 
His  father  died  before  he  was  one  year  of  age  and 
his  mother  when  he  was  six  years  old.  His  earlier 
years  were  spent  on  the  farm,  where  he  worked 
during  the  summer  and  attended  the  district  schools 
during  the  winter  months.  After  completing  a 
course  of  studies  in  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal, 
in  Valparaso,  Ind.,  in  1887  he  went  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  but  returned  to  Coles  county,  Illinois, 
the  next  summer,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in 
teaching  school,  with  the  exception  of  one  year 
which  was  devoted  to  newspaper  work  as  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Mattoon  Sentinel.  F.  L.  S. 


WHAT  I  LOVE. 

I  love  to  see  the  water  flowing — 
Trickling  gayly  o'er  the  ground, 

I  love  to  see  its  constant  going, 
I  love  to  hear  its  murmuring  sound. 

I  love  the  first  bright  morning's  ray 
Which  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night, 

That  bright-eyed  virgin  of  the  day 
So  guileless,  pure  and  golden  bright 


I  love  the  heart  of  envy  shorn 
Wherein  doth  only  virtue  dwell, 

I  love  the  mind  that's  higher  born 
Than  dwellers  of  a  darkened  cell. 

I  love,  I  love  the  heart  that  beats 
With  tender  feelings  for  the  poor, 

I  love  the  home  that  ever  greets 
The  needy  with  free,  open  door. 


BOBOLINK. 

When  the  summer  leaves  were  green 

And  the  shrubbery  cast  a  shade 
Where  the  richest  flowers  were  seen 
And  the  gayest  birds  that  played; 
As  I  walked  along  and  mused. 

Oft  I  paused  to  catch  this  note 
Pouring  from  his  tiny  throat, 
Sping,  spang,  spink, 
Bobolink,  bobolink. 

Those  were  balmy  days  of  youth 
When  no  trouble  crossed  my  mind; 

Then  my  garnished  shield  was  truth 
And  my  thoughts  were  all  sublime. 
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But  like  youth  those  days  are  past 
And  no  voice  has  ever  rang 

As  that  did  when  Bobie  sang 
Sping,  spang,  spink, 
Bobolink,  bobolink. 


VICE. 


Youth's  sting  is  often  felt  in  life's  late  afternoon. 
'—The  Nobler  Creed. 


POETRY. 


I  would  not  give  one  moment  spent 
Around  the  muses'  sacred  throne, 

To  gain  a  cycle  of  content 
Where  pomp  and  rivalry  are  shown. 

—Solitude. 
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BEECHER  W.  WALTERMIRE. 

BEECHER  W.  WALTERMIRE  was  born  in 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  May  i3th%  1858.  His  father 
lost  his  life  in  the  late  war,  and  his  mother  soon 
after  died,  leaving  him  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
five  years.  In  1863  he  came  to  Ohio,  and  lived 
with  his  grandfather  on  a  farm  in  Wyandot  county. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Ohio  Normal  University  in  Ada,  Ohio,  and 
taught  school  till  1880,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  has  practiced  law  ever  since.  He 
removed  to  Findlay,  0.,in  1887.  In  1890  he  made 
his  first  contribution  to  fiction,  when  he  wrote 
"The  Adventures  of  a  Skeleton."  This  was 
rapidly  followed  by  various  serials  and  short  stories 
which  appeared  in  the  Yankee  Blade  and  Toledo 
Commercial.  In  1892  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the 
city,  and  since  then  has  found  no  time  to  devote  to 
literature.  For  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  in 
the  lecture  field,  delivering  lectures  in  Chautauqua 
Assemblies  and  in  regular  lecture  courses.  He  has 
a  wife,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  does  not 
consider  himself  a  poet,  but  now  and  then,  when 
the  humor  seizes  him,  he  dashes  off  a  few  stanzas, 
which  he  insists  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  in  rhyme. 
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THE  SOUL'S  CRY. 

In  darkness  long,  I've  groped  my  way 
In  search  of  light,  in  quest  of  day, 
My  soul  still  crying  from  the  gloom; 
"Whence  did  I  come  ?    And  what  my  doom  ?" 


'Twixt  two  eternities  I  stand 

And  look  aloft  on  either  hand: 

But  beetling  cliffs,  rock-ribbed  and  high, 

Do  hedge  me  round  and  pierce  the  sky. 

And  from  beyond  no  ray  of  light 

Can  come  to  pierce  this  blackest  night. 

I  cry  aloud.     I  call  in  vain. 

The  sound  comes  back  to  me  again, 

The  anguish  of  my  wailing  cry 

Reechoes  from  the  cliffs  and  sky. 

Whence  came  I,  and  why  formed  at  all 

And  placed  upon  this  earthly  ball 

To  grope  in  darkness  for  a  span 

In  ignorance  of  what  I  am  ? 

What  purpose  doth  my  being  serve  ? 

If  any,  why  do  I  deserve 

No  knowledge  of  the  great  design — 

And  whether  mortal  or  divine  ? 

Am  I  of  matter  but  a  part — 

An  atom,  quickened  by  a  dart 

Of  life,  from  some  ephemeral  power. 

Designed  to  live  my  fleeting  hour, 

Then  sink  into  the  dust  again 

And  be  no  more  than  I  have  been  ? 

Am  I  a  ray  of  life  divine  ? 
Am  I,  oh,  God,  a  spark  of  Thine 
Infinity,  cased  in  this  dust 
A  fleeting  day,  to  doubt  and  trust, 
And  then  be  swallowed  up  in  Thee, 
And  live  through  all  eternity  ? 
Is  it  by  chance  I  breathe  this  breath, 
No  aim  in  life,  no  hope  in  death  ? 
Was  I  evolved  from  nothingness — 
An  accident — no  more,  no  less  ? 
Ah,  what  am  I,  and  whence  and  why 
Created  but  to  doubt  and  die- 
Hid  in  this  gloom  and  darkness  here 
To  wait  and  crouch  'twixt  hope  and  fear? 

Oh,  Infinite,  if  such  there  be, 

Dissolve  this  gloom  and  let  me  see 

The  end  of  all  this  mystery. 

Or,  if  it  be  the  stern  decree 

That  I  in  darkness  still  must  grope, 

All  timorous  'twixt  fear  and  hope, 

Then  guide  me  with  thine  unseen  hand, 

And  bring  me  to  the  better  land. 

Let  not  my  doubts  thy  wrath  provoke, 

But  let  my  helplessness  invoke 

Thy  boundless  mercy,  tenderest  care, 

And  gently  lead  me,  is  my  prayer; 

Nor  let  me  miss  the  end  and  goal 

For  which  Thou  didst  create  this  soul. 
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ELIZABETH  HARCOURT  MITCHELL. 

ELIZABETH  HARCOURT  MITCHELL  was 
born  in  Montague  Square,  London,  December 
15th,  1833.  Her  parents  were  John  E.  W.  Rolls, 
Esq.  and  Elizabeth  Mary,  daughter  of  Walter 
Long,  Esq.,  and  Lady  Mary  Long.  Her  father 
was  a  gentleman  of  varied  talents  and  a  first 
rate  actor  and  singer,  and  it  was  his  daughter 
Elizabeth's  great  delight  to  write  comic  songs  for 
him  to  sing  and  to  compose  the  prologues  for  his 
private  theatricals  which  were  looked  forward  to 
year  by  year.  In  her  youth  she  spent  two  or  three 
months  every  summer  on  board  her  father's  yacht, 
and  in  this  way  she  visited  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Holland,  Norway,  the  Scilly  and  the  Channel  Isles, 
Ireland,  and  other  interesting  places,  making  notes 
of  everything  of  any  importance  and  keeping 
illustrated  journals.  Her  first  published  work  was 
a  volume  of  poems  called  "First  Fruits."  Mrs. 
Mitchell  is  also  the  author  of  about  a  dozen  prose 
works,  the  most  popular  of  these  are  "The  Beauti- 
ful Face,"  "Golden  Horseshoe,"  and  "Engel 
the  Fearless,"  and  "The  Church  in  the  Valley." 
She  has  also  written  "A  Short  Church  History," 
which  has  been  made  •  the  standard  text  book 
for  pupil  teachers.  Painting  in  water  colors  and 
etching  are  her  loved  recreations  and  she  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists. 
In  i860  she  was  married  to  Frank  Johnstone 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.  and  F.  G.  S.,  of  Llan- 
frechfa  Grange,  near  Caerleon,  a  gentleman  of 
varied  scientific  attainments  and  a  magistrate  for 
Monmouthshire, and  high  sheriff  in  1868.  With  him 
she  has  traveled  in  Italy,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
She  has  two  daughters,  and  leads  a  simple,  busy 
country  life,  the  picturesque  mansion  in  which  she 
lives  being  a  center  of  domestic  happiness. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR. 

The  Spanish  flag,  all  red  and  gold, 

Flies  out  in  Cadiz  Bay; 
King  George's  ships  are  off  the  coast, 

Close  watching  night  and  day. 
"  Come  forth,  Gravina!  Villeneuve! 

Before  the  British  might: 
S.  George  for  merry  England,  lads, 

And  God  defend  the  right! 

"Come  forth,  O  Spanish  red  and  gold! 

Forth!  French  blue,  red  and  white, 
Behold  the  British  hearts  of  oak 

With  red-cross  banner  bright! 


Sail  put,  ye  stately  men  of  war, 

O  gallant  thirty-three! 
And  carry  nigh  three  thousand  guns 

Out  to  the  open  sea! " 

The  French  and  Spanish  men-of-war, 

Sail  out  of  Cadiz  Bay, 
The  Trinidad,  the  Bucentaur, 

That  bright  October  day, 
All  three  and  thirty  stately  ships, 

Black  castles  on  the  main : 
Crowd,  crowd  all  sail,  King  George's  fleet! 

Shall  they  go  back  again  ? 
• 
Beneath  the  bright  October  skies 

Away  the  white  sails  go, — 
To  where  Gibraltar's  lion  lies 

Close  watching  friend  and  foe. 
But  lo!  5.  George's  ensign  floats 

Borne  on  the  western  breeze, 
A  chasel  a  chase!  turn,  Spain  and  France, 

And  face  the  Northern  seas! 

Tack,  Villeneuve!  tack,  Gravina! 

Run  back  to  Cadiz  Bay! 
The  great  black  ships  plough  through  the  foam, 

White  sails  throw  back  the  spray. 
Press  on,  O  British  hearts  of  oak, 

Steer  north!  cut  off  their  van! 
Clear,  clear  the  decks!  load  every  gun, 

And  stand  firm  every  man! 

Out  roll  the  Victory's  signal  flags, 

And  words  of  high-souled  beauty 
Fly  forth  aloft!  "  England  expects 

Each  man  to  do  his  duty! " 
Three  ringing  cheers  sound  through  the  fleet, 

To  hail  the  watchword  glorious, 
And  every  man  already  feels 

Himself,  his  ship,  victorious! 

Outsails  the  Royal  Sovereign  far 

The  swiftest  sailing  ones, 
Plunges  into  the  crescent  line 

With  double-shotted  guns. 
"  Rake,  rake  the  Santa  Anna,  lads, 

Leave  her  a  shattered  wreck; 
Hurrah!  four  hundred  men  lie  dead, 

Upon  the  Spanish  deck!  " 

Starboard  the  helm  and  grapple  close, 

Lay  ship  alongside  ship, 
Soon  shall  the  Spanish  red  and  gold 

Before  the  Red  Cross  dip. 
Muzzle  to  muzzle  every  gun 

And  face  to  face  each  man, 
Brave  Collingwood  hath  led  the  lee 

And  pushed  into  the  van! 
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The  white  smoke  fills  the  great  calm  sky, 

The  battle-thunders  roar, 
Those  mighty  hulls  shall  never  see, 

Unwrecked,  the  Spanish  shore. 
For  Nelson  in  the  Victory 

Is  bearing  down  full  sail. 
Whilst  shot  and  shell  the  Bucentaur 

Sends  o'er  him  thick  as  hail! 

Bear  down,  O  gallant  Victory, 

Subdue  the  dark  blue  sea, 
For  Nelson  leads  the  windward  line 

And  Collingwood  the  lee! 
The  Te*meraire  is  close  astern, 

Ready  each  gun,  each  man, 
Northesk  in  the  Britannia  comes, 

Bear  down  and  break  the  van! 

Bear  down,  O  gallant  Victory, 

Lead  on  the  windward  line! 
On  where  the  sunlight  strikes  the  hulls 

And  makes  them  flash  and  shine! 
Thy  spars  and  ropes  are  crashing  down, 

Thy  wheel  is  shot  away; 
And  fifty  officers  and  men 

Fall  on  thy  deck  to-day! 

Nigh  twenty  noble  Spanish  ships 

Hold  Nelson's  line  at  bay, 
Fourteen  are  grappling  with  the  best 

Of  Collingwood* s  array; 
The  cheers,  the  crash  of  falling  masts, 

The  great  guns'  deafening  roar, 
Can  ye  not  hear  it,  Englishmen, 

On  England's  rocky  shore  ? 

Close  up,  close  up  in  desperate  fight, 

Red  Cross  and  Tricolor; 
The  great  Redoubtable  sails  up, 

To  save  the  Bucentaur. 
The  Bucentaur  and  Victory, 

Hard  fighting  face  to  face, 
Their  anchors  locked,  their  great  hulls  rocked 

In  terrible  embrace. 

Woe  to  the  dark  Redoubtable, 

Woe  to  the  Frenchman's  ball, 
We  heard  it  hiss  across  the  deck, 

We  saw  our  Nelson  fall: 
We  had  no  time  to  sigh  or  weep, 

We  bore  him  down  below, 
Then  rushed  to  prove  by  British  shot, 

The  depth  of  British  woe! 

Two  long  sad  hours  the  life-blood  flowed, 

Two  long  sad  hours  he  lay, 
But  the  dying  face  looked  up  and  smiled 

When  England  won  the  day; 


And  ere  the  deep  red  sun  had  set 

In  purple  waves  of  beauty, 
He  breathed  his  last  inspiring  word, 

"Thank  God!  I've  done  my  duty! " 

The  great  black  hulls  dismasted  swung 

Across  the  darkening  main, 
Down,  down  they  haul  the  shot-pierced  flags, 

The  flags  of  France  and  Spain; 
And  since  that  day  S.  George's  Cross 

Has  ruled  the  dark  blue  sea, 
For  Nelson  led  the  windward  line 

And  Collingwood  the  lee! 


DARKNESS. 

Another  bead  is  counted  on  the  rosary  of  Time, 
And  the  day  is  sung  to  slumber  by  the  drowsy 
evening  chime. 

My  thoughts  flow  into  verses,  as  the  droppings 

from  the  eaves 
Flow    downward,   all    unbidden,   on  the  rustling 

laurel  leaves. 

O  time  of  hope  and  longing!    Time  of  melancholy 

thought! 
How   many  are  the  visions  by  a  waking  fancy 

wrought! 

Some  hearts  abound  in  thankfulness  for  blessings 

that  are  past, 
And  some  in  moody  wonderings  how  long  their 

joy  will  last. 

Remembrances  come  o'er  us  of  enthusiasm  chilled, 
Of  efforts  unrewarded,  and  of  visions  unfulfilled. 

0  Saviour!  give  me  patience, and  a  holy  self-control, 
A  heart  of  many  prayers,  and  true  nobility  of  soul. 

By  Thine  eternal  mercy  may  our  follies  be  forgiven, 
That  I  and  all  my  cherished  ones  may  live  with 
Thee  in  Heaven. 

My  words  are  few  but  earnest,  they  shall  quickly 
pierce  the  air;        # 

1  will  not  tie  a  burden  to  the  arrow  of  my  prayer. 

And  the  cloud  of  my  imagining  grows  fainter  as  I 

pray, 
And  the  solemn  night  seems  only  the  cool  shadow 

of  the  day. 
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STEPHEN  T.  BEALE. 

DR.  STEPHEN  T.  BEALE  was  born  in  Eng- 
land on  May  23rd,  1814.  His  parents,  James 
and  Jane  Beale  and  their  five  children,  sailed  from 
Portsmouth,  England,  in  a  packet  ship,  July  1st, 
183 1.  They  spent  two  or  three  weeks  in  New  York 
City ;  then  went  up  the  Hudson  River  in  a  steam- 
boat to  Albany,  where  they  made  their  home. 
Soon  after  settling  in  Albany,  Stephen  expressed  a 
desire  to  learn  a  trade.  His  parents  approved  of 
it,  and  he  and  his  brother  George  became  ap- 
prentices, bound  by  indenture,  to  learn  the  art, 
trade,  and  mystery  of  the  plane-making  business. 
In  1837  he  decided  to  study  dentistry.  There  being 
no  school  in  Albany,  nor  any  nearer  than  Phila- 
delphia, at  that  time,  where  he  could  learn  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  chemistry,  etc.,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  sciences  is  as  necessary  to  the  dentist 
as  to  the  physician.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  and  in 
the  spring  of  1847  he  was  graduated  from  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  D., 
and  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  In  the  spring 
of  1 841  Dr.  Beale  married  Miss  Louise  Boggs  Mc- 
Cord.  He  practised  dentistry  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia for  fifty-two  years.  Owing  to  poor  health 
he  had  to  retire,  and  turned  over  his  practice 
to  his  sons.  Since  that  time,  when  he  has 
been  well  enough  to  write,  he  has  contributed 
articles  to  many  newspapers.  The  change  from  a 
large  practice  of  dentristry  to  rest  and  writing  has 
restored  his  health  so  that  he  seems  now  to  have  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  is  like  a  patriarch  among  his 
nine  children  and  his  sixteen  grandchildren. 
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GIVE  PRAISE. 

A  word  of  praise  when  wisely  given, 
May  prove  a  blessing  sent  from  Heaven  ; 
May  help  a  sinking  soul  to  rise 
And,  pressing  upward,  reach  the  skies : 
At  times  a  word  of  praise  is  worth 
Far  more  than  all  things  else  on  earth. 

Let  praise  be  given  where  praise  is  due ; 
'Twill  stimulate  the  good  and  true 
To  noble  efforts,  words  and  deeds- 
Just  praises  should  be  sown,  like  seeds ; 
They'll  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundred  fold, 
And  fruit  worth  more  than  glittering  gold. 

A  frown,  when  praise  is  justly  due, 

May  wound  and  pierce  one  through  and  through, 


And  cool  the  warmest,  purest  zeal 
Of  earnest  hearts  as  true  as  steel : 
Both  smiles  and  frowns  when  shown  in  love 
Are  helpful  blessings  from  above. 

But  smiles,  when  only  frowns  are  right, 
Are  bold  deceptions,  black  as  night. 
Wise  praises  from  a  heart  sincere 
Will  never  harm,  but  always  cheer, 
And  make  the  heavy  burdens  light 
Of  those  who*  re  striving  for  the  right 

If  staggering  'neath  a  heavy  load, 
One  sighs  for  rest  upon  the  road, 
A  cheer,  a  smile,  a  word  of  praise 
Will  strength  impart,  his  spirits  rise, 
And  no  more  sighs  and  groanings  heard. 
He  mounts  and  warbles  like  a  bird. 


THE  OCEAN. 

Thou  art  grand,  O  mighty  ocean, 

E'en  when  scoffing  man's  control, 
Tempest-roused  thy  bounding  billows, 

High  as  very  mountains  roll ; 
Surging,  foaming,  dashing,  swelling, 

Burst  like  fountains  in  the  skies ; 
Deep  engulfing  mighty  navies, 

To  thy  depths  no  more  to  rise. 

Buried  thus  are  greatest  heroes 

Where  no  church-bells  ever  toll ; 
Bravest  warriors  shake  and  tremble 

Even  to  the  very  soul. 
Then,  ah,  then,  stupendous  ocean, 

Man  thus  overwhelmed  by  thee, 
Asks  the  earnest,  solemn  question, 

What  must  thy  Creator  be  ? 

Then  aloud  to  God  he  crieth, 

"  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  and  sea, 
Save,  oh,  save  us,  or  we  perish  ; 

None  can  help  us  Lord  but  Thee." 
He  who  rules  heav'n,  earth  and  ocean, 

Doth  in  each  His  sovereign  will, 
Over  all  whose  works  is  mercy, 

Answers,  "Billows,  peace,  be  still." 

See  the  awful,  angry  waters, 

In  obedience  to  His  word, 
Calm  and  peaceful  as  a  river, 

Not  a  ripple  seen  nor  heard. 
Oh  !  that  men  would  praise  their  Saviour 

For  His  goodness  and  His  grace ; 
For  His  glorious  works  so  marvelous ; 

For  the  smilings  of  His  face. 
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MOTHER'S  HOME. 

I've  been  to  see  where  mother  lived 

When  she  was  yet  a  child, 

Before  the  cares  of  later  years 

Had  marred  her  youthful  smile ; 

And  there  it  stands,  that  dear  old  home, 

But  can  not  speak  or  tell 

Of  happy  days  our  mother  had, 

And  scenes  she  loved  so  well. 

God  bless  the  spot,  the  dear  old  place, 

Where  mother  used  to  dwell ; 

Her  home  of  merry  youthful  days 

Of  which  she  loved  to  tell. 

I've  been  to  see  the  quiet  place 

Where  now  she's  laid  away, 

To  rest  from  all  the  cares  of  life 

Until  the  glorious  day  ; 

The  resurrection's  happy  dawn, 

The  day  when  we  shall  meet. 

Reunion  in  our  Father's  house  ! 

How  joyful,  O  how  sweet ! 

And  for  this  hope  we  thank  the  Lord 

Among  His  gifts  'tis  given — 

He  died  that  we  might  rise  again 

And  live  with  Him  in  Heaven. 


TREASURES. 

There  are  treasures  in  the  Gospel, 
Hidden  from  the  carnal  mind, 

Which  the  earnest  faithful  Christian 
Seeks,  and  never  fails  to  find. 

Treasures  that  are  far  transcending 
In  their  value  and  their  worth, 

Gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  diamonds  ; 
All  the  richest  things  of  earth. 

Earthly  riches  are  deceitful, 

Oft  they  lead  us  far  astray, 
When  with  confidence  we  trust  them, 

Wings  they  take  and  fly  away. 

But  the  Gospel  treasures,  ever, 

Are  reliable  and  true ; 
Leading  in  the  bright  and  best  way, 

Every  step,  earth's  journey  through. 

In  the  shadow  of  death's  valley, 
Which  without  is  dark  as  night, 

Gospel  treasures  are  so  luminous 
Darkness  turns  to  perfect  light ; 

And  the  pearly  gates  of  glory 
Open  wide  before  their  light ; 

Into  perfect  day  they  lead  us, 
Where's  no  darkness,  death  or  night 


MARCIA  DAVIES. 

THE  poems  that  accompany  this  brief  sketch 
are  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Marcia  Da  vies 
whose  verses  have  attracted  more  than  ordinary 
attention.  The  author  is  a  member  of  a  family  of 
marked  literary  and  artistic  tastes.  Her  father  is  a 
man  of  broad  and  liberal  culture  and  scholarly 
attainments  who  has  found  his  chief  recreation  from 
the  cares  of  business  in  reading  and  the  refresh- 
ments of  literature.  Both  on  her  father's  and  on 
her  mother's  side.  She  has  relatives  who  have 
won  distinction  and  reputation  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  members  of  her  family  are  well 
known  in  New  Orleans  where  the  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Davies  is  enjoyed  by  those  whose  opinion  is 
of  most  value  in  the  Crescent  City.  In  personal 
appearance.  She  might  stand  as  a  model  for 
the  muse  of  lyric  poetry.  Tall,  graceful  and  with 
an  air  of  gentle  repose,  while  intelligence  and 
ideality  shine  with  a  steady  light  from  thoughtful 
eyes.  In  the  construction  of  verse,  Miss  Davies 
seems  to  have  a  partiality  for  the  sonnet,  a  par- 
ticularly severe  test  of  ability,  and  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  it  remarkably  well.  In  addition  to  the 
form  of  verse  in  which  her  first  poems  appeared, 
Miss  Davies  has  written  a  number  of  poems  in 
the  old  French  forms.  She  has  written  essays, 
sketches  and  short  stories,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Times- Democrat,  and  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  magazines  and  journals.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  purpose  of  the  writer  in  this  little  notice 
to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  work  of  one 
who  it  is  believed  will  add  a  new  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  literature  of  the  South.  W.  P.  J. 


JOAN  OF   ARC    LISTENING  TO  THE  VOICES. 

FOR  THB  PICTURE  BY  BASTIEN  LB  PAGE. 

These  voices  do  outwear  me  so!    They  call 
On  me  at  evening,  and  at  noon,  while  night    . 
Is  all  disturbed  by  dreams  of  one  who  might 
Lead  armies  for  the  king:  and  visions  'thrall 
Me,  and  I  hear  the  clash  of  swords,  and  all 
About  confusion  reigns,  while  soldiers  fight: 
Now  tumult  of  strange  voices  in  affright, 
And  men  outshrieking,  "  Christ! "  before  they  fall. 
Comes  now  on  a  white  charger  a  fair  maid, 
Nor  seems  upon  that  bloody  field  afraid! 
Something  familiar  in  her  mien  I  trace— 
Methinks  she  could  lead  armies  by  her  grace, 
Did  Heaven  lend  her  inspiration's  aid: 
Now  turns  she  toward  me    *    *    *    *    God!  it  is 
my  face! 
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THE  LAND  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

I  hear  them  tell  of  some  strange  land  of  peace, 
Where  all  contented  souls  serenely  dwell: 
A  haven  much  desired  whose  citadel 
Is  garrisoned  by  those  who've  had  surcease 
Of  life,  and  those  calm  ones  whose  joys  increase 
With  each  day's  toil;  o'er  these  a  sentinel 
Attired  in  white  has  guard,  who  does  expel 
All  foolish  dreams  of  power—so  keeps  the  peace. 
Most  restful  country,  could  I  know  thy  shore, 
And  in  those  uneventful  courts  abide. 
Would  I  be  willing  there  forevermore 
To  rest,  nor  heed  life's  full  and  pulsing  tide  ? 
Methinks  the  sentinel  who  keeps  the  door 
Would  say:     "Depart!  the  world  calls  thee  out- 
side!" 


THE  EXILE. 

Thk  chimes  were  ringing  when  I  came  away 
Across  the  meadows  towards  the  shining  sea — 
To  that  new  land  wherein  all  men  are  free. 

0  sad,  sweet  bells  that  called  to  me  that  day, 
The  chimes  that  sounded  when  I  came  away. 

Methinks  they  cried  "O  wanderer,  stay,  O  stay! 

The  new  land  will  not  please  beyond  the  sea; 

No  man  in  this  life  can  know  liberty! " 
Ah  me,  the  bells  that  called  aloud  that  day — 
The  chimes  that  sounded  when  I  came  away! 

I've  longed  to  hear  them  often  since  that  day — 
The  chimes  that  followed  o'er  the  russet  lea — 
Whose  tones  beseeching  cried  aloud  to  me! 

1  wish  I'd  heeded  what  they  had  to  say, 
The  chimes  that  sounded  when  I  came  away! 


WHERE? 


There  is  a  land  remote  and  far, 
Beyond  all  lands  most  fair, 

Out  of  the  ether  of  our  sphere; 
But — where  ? 

No  mortal  speech  has  ever  told, 
Nor  can  presumption  dare 

To  bound  with  limits  Paradise — 
Tell  where 

The  everlasting  fields  stretch  wide, 
And  mountain  heights  upflare, 

While  sounds  of  emeraldic  seas 
Declare. 


It  is  a  country  full  of  peace 

For  all  the  good  go  there 
And  those  brave  souls  who  love  God's  truth 

Repair. 

And  weary  faces  there  have  lost 

The  old  world's  look  of  care 
And  sin  is  not,  nor  grief,  nor  yet 

Despair. 

O  land  delectable  and  sweet, 

And  far  beyond  compare! 
What  space  is  thine,  what  clime  hast  thou, 

And  where 

Blow  wonder-flowers  of  amaranth, 

And  asphodels  most  fair 
And  gorgeous  opalescent  tints, 

Gleam  rare  ? 

Forever  must  the  asking  mind 

Such  questionings  prepare; 
In  vain  we  try  to  rend  the  veil 

And  tear 

Aside  the  facts  which  baffle  search- 
Disarm  the  mystic  stare! 

Yet  all  our  wild  beseechings  end 
With — where  ? 

O  God!  our  importunings  smite 

The  keen  vibrating  air; 
We  burn  to  know  Thy  mysteries 

And  where 

Ascend  our  intercessions  mute, 
Our  winding  lengths  of  prayer; 

For  saint  and  sinner  both  entreat:— 
Lord — where  ? 

Yet  some  strange  animating  spark 

Makes  earnest  souls  aware 
Of  kinship  with  a  kingly  race 

Somewhere! 

And  patient  search  must  still  endure, 

Nor  courage  will  outwear, 
Till  of  immortal  truths  we  have 

More  share. 

And  Mind  above  Material  waits 

To  prove  itself  an  heir, 
Of  that  mysterious  wonderland— 

Where?   Where? 
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THE  ATHEIST'S  WIFE. 

I  hear  the  thrilling  city  beat  outside, 

And  fierce  tumultous  clamorings,  and  roar 

Of  anxious  human  conflict — such  great  store 
Men  set  on  life  when  they  are  glad!     Beside 
The  dead  I  sit  desperate,  yet  dry-eyed, 

For  well  I  know  thnt  never  any  more 

Into  responsive  hearing  can  I  pour 
My  heart's  despair — 'Twixt  us  a  gulf  yawns  wide! 
God!    Ah!  is  there  a  God?    Soon  they  will  bear 

Far  from  me  this  dear  clay.     An  hour  has  sped 
Since  last  the  hurrying  chimes  rang  forth.     Oh! 
spare 

Me  from  thy  courts  no  longer,  Death!     I  dread 
No  greater  doom  than  thy  delay,  and  dare 

No  terrors  worse  than  life,  for  he  is  dead! 


EARL  MARBLE. 

MR.  MARBLE  was  born  in  Ohio,  though  he 
came  from  Massachusetts  stock.  His  father, 
Hiram  S.  Marble,  was  a  minister,  and  preached  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  from  about  1836  till  1850.  Then 
he  went  West  as  far  as  Iowa,  when  young  Marble 
ran  away  from  home  to  learn  the  printing  business. 
He  has  no  college  education,  but  starting  with  a 
good  training  in  the  common  schools,  studied  and 
read  when  other  boys  were  playing  or  in  mischief, 
.he  picked  up  knowledge  that  has  enabled  him  to 
become  a  thorough  proof- reader  and  fill  a  credit- 
able place  in  journalism.  He  has  published  two 
operettas — one,  "  Gyp,  Junior,"  and  the  other, 
"Callie's  Christmas."  He  has  also  written  a 
number  of  songs,  some  of  which  have  achieved 
much  popularity.  He  edited  a  humorous  publica- 
tion, American  Punchy  about  six  mouths,  which 
bade  fair  to  make  a  success,  when  its  proprietors 
became  interested  in  something  else,  and  sold  out. 
In  1880  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Folio,  a  mus- 
ical journal,  and  soon  gave  it  a  recognized  stand- 
ing, causing  it  to  be  quoted  far  and  near.  Mr. 
Marble  resigned  his  editorship  of  the  Folio  in  1887, 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  California,  where  he 
had  been  engaged  to  edit  the  Golden  Era,  which 
had  been  removed  to  San  Diego;  but, the  subsiding 
boom  leaving  that  city  at  low  tide  for  a  time  soon 
after,  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was 
editor  of  the  News  Letter  for  a  time,  after  which 
he  went  to  Colorado,  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
Leadville  Herald- Democrat  for  six  months,  when 
he  took  a  position  on  the  Denver  Times,  which  he 
retained  about  eight  months,  when  he  concluded 


to  return  East,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  1891, 
being  offered  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Press 
soon  after  his  arrival,  which  he  held  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  to  which  he  contributed  many  poems  and 
bits  of  verse  which  were  copied  widely,  after  which 
he  went  to  Chicago  to  take  a  position  on  the  Mail, 
which  he  held  for  nearly  a  year.  He  then  engaged 
in  miscellaneous  writing  for  various  periodicals. 
Mr.  Marble  was  married  in  San  Francisco  in  1889 
to  Callie  L.  Bonney.  who  is  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
C.  C.  Bonney  of  Chicago,  and  who  is  well  known 
as  an  author  of  several  books  and  many  popular 
poems  of  the  day.  He  has  contributed  much  in 
story,  versa  and  sketch  to  the  Independent,  the 
Conzregationalist,  the  Youth's  Companion,  Apple- 
ton's  Journal,  Lipp  in  colt's  Magazine,  the  Detroit 
Free  P?ess,  Puck  and  other  publications.    S.E. A. 


"A  HOUSE  NOT  MADE  WITH  HANDS." 

"Abijah  Dunn!  Ahijah  Dunn! 

Where  art  thou  this  bright  summer  morn? 
Awake  and  greet  the  rising  sun. 

Whose  rays  both  earth  and  sky  adorn." 
Beneath  his  porch,  since  toddling  child, 

1  oft  had  lingered  for  a  while. 
Charmed  by  his  glance,  as  woman's  mild, 

And  more  than  sweetest  woman's  smile. 

"Abijah  Dunn!  Abijah  Dunn!" 

So  shot  a  summons  through  the  air 
Long  hours  before  my  later  one 

To  see  the  sun's  bright  rising  glare. 
"Abijah  Dunn!  "    This  summoned  him 

To  greater  glory  than  the  sun's, 
Spilled  over  the  horizon's  rim 

As  up  the  sky  he  glowing  runs. 

"Abijah  Dunn!  "     The  midnight  bleak 

Stood  still  a  moment  as  the  Voice 
Came  down  the  old  man's  soul  to  seek, 

And  bear  to  realms  where  all  rejoice. 
"Abijah  Dunn!  "    The  hovel  dark 

Brief  moments  surged  with  spirit  light, 
And  then,  forever,  cares  that  cark 

Were  drowned  in  blisses  that  requite. 

"Abijah  Dunn!   come  higher  up! 

Thine  earthly  house  meets  not  thy  needs; 
Dire  want  has  filled  thine  earthly  cup, 

But  heaven  o'erflows  with  souls  of  deeds 
Thine  earthly  hut  possessions  built, 

Of  which,  alas!  but  poor  they  part: 
Thy  heavenly  house,  with  richest  gilt 

Adorned,  is  built  of  what  thou  art. 
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"Abijah,  great  Jehovah's  son!— 

For  such  thy  name's  significance, — 
Thy  Father,  here,  Abijah  Dunn, 

Hath  kept  thee  an  inheritance, 
And  taken  from  thy  life  below 

A  thought  or  act  as  love  did  warm, 
Its  walls  to  deck;  as  thou  didst  grow, 

Its  shape  enlarged  to  grander  form. 

"Abijah  Dunn!  Abijah  Dunn! 

That  window  toward  morn's  brightest  skies, 
The  glass  like  diamonds  in  the  sun, 

Came  when  thou  bid'st  one  hopeless  rise, 
And  turn  his  gaze  to  glory's  realm; 

And  yon  bright  room  so  sweet  within, 
Grew  like  Aladdin's  when  life's  helm 

Thou  seized,  and  steered  from  shoals  of  sin. 

"Abijah  Dunn!  dost  thou  recall 

A  smile  that  dried  a  poor  child's  tears  ? 
That  smile,  a  picture  on  the  wall, 

Will  sing  of  sunshine  through  long  years. 
Rememberest  thou  a  fallen  one, 

Long  since  returned  to  kindly  dust, 
With  whom  thou  shared,  Abijah  Dunn, 

When  others  sneered,  thine  only  crust  ? 

41  From  tears  of  thankfulness  she  shed 

Grew  trees  whose  fruits  like  pearls  catch  light, 
And  o'er  the  walls  that  thou  wilt  tread 

Dispel  forever  aught  like  night. 
And  throw  their  gleam  to  towers  that  grew 

When  aspiration  with  thee  dwelt, 
And  windows  catching  heaven's  blue 

When  eyes  looked  whence  the  suppliant  knelt 

"Abijah  Dunn!  thy  home  is  here. 

•  Not  made  with  hands,'  but  builded,  low 
Above  earth's  labors,  year  by  year, 

As  thou  didst  toward  fulfilment  grow." 
Ah!  blest  at  last  whose  lives  are  true! 

And  sad  those  lost  in  earthly  rust! 
Those  "builded  better  than  they  knew," 

And  these  find  but  decay  and  dust. 


WABASH  VIOLETS. 

What?  Sho'!  You  don't!  Do  you  mean  it,though? 

Are  you  really  goin'  with  me 
To  meetin'  in  all  that  bandbox  rig  ? 

I'm  so  awkward,  don't  you  see  ? 
A  reg'lar  Hoosier.    Yes,  I  know 

We're  cousins,  as  you  say; 
But  I  growed  wild  on  the  Wabash  here, 

And  you  like  a  sweet  nosegay 


Sprung  sprightly-like  to  life  in  the  air 

Miles  away,  in  Boston  town. 
Why,  'twould  be  like  a  schoolma'am,  college  bred, 

A- walking  with  a  clown. 
No;  I  don't  guess  that's  just  what  I'd  say; 

But— what  ?  what's  that  ?    As  we  stroll 
We'll  gather  some  violets  by  the  way, 

To  put  in  my  buttonhole  ? 

Do  you  know,  I  don't  exactly  see 

What  you  find  in  them  little  things 
To  make  you  go  as  crazy  as  though 

They  was  like  an  angel's  wings  ? 
If  they  was  bright  and  handsome,  now, 

Like  a  poppy  or  a  marigold, 
I'd  work  like  a  man,  and  gather  for  you 

All  that  your  arms  could  hold. 

It's  culture  that  makes  one  like  such  flowers  ? 

Yes,  I  reckon  that's  'bout  so; 
But  that's  a  yarb  that  grows  more  peart 

In  Boston  than  here,  you  know. 
But  some  here,  too,  thinks  a  right  smart  chance 

Of  violets,  cousin  Kate — 
Like  schoolma'ams,  you  know,  and  notional  gals, 

As  takes  their  poetry  straight. 

Don't  know  but  I  might  have  likes  'em  too, 

But  for  memories  of  a  thing 
That  happened  a  dozen  years  ago, 

In  the  days  of  early  spring. 
It  seems  like  a  dream.    Jim  Brown  and  I 

We  used  to  spend  whole  hours, 
When  we  couldn't  find  anything  else  to  do, 

A-battlin'  with  them  flowers. 

We  called  them  "roosters."    Don't  you  see 

How  their  necks  lap  over,  so  ? 
And  then,  when  pulled,  the  strongest  one 

Jerks  the  other's  head  off.    Oh, 
The  fun  we  had!    We'd  gather  piles, 

And  hunt  for  the  largest  ones. 
And  then  sit  down  on  a  rotten  log 

And  fight  like  bloody  Huns. 

The  violets'  heads  would  drop  in  a  pile, 

Till  I  sometimes  think  a  peck 
Or  more  would  be  scraped  up  side  of  the  log, 

Where  the  war  was  neck  and  neck. 
A  joke?  Well,  I  reckon    .    .    .    But  that's  why 

I  can't  give  myself  away 
O'er  the  little  posies,  just  as  though 

They  .was  pinies  or  poppies  gay. 

Well,  yes,  I  reckon  there's  a  lesson  here. 

If  you're  bound  to  look  for  one; 
There's  many  a  page  of  poetry  sp'iled 

From  a-draggin'  it  down  to  fun. 
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If  the  fountain-head  of  youth  is  foul, 
Its  stream  through  life  will  be  riled; 

Because  these  flowers  were  "roosters "  then, 
My  love  for  them  now  is  sp'iled. 


SONNET. 


Sweet  singer  in  the  dearest,  daintiest  rhyme! 
My  thoughts  are  with  thee  this  fair  morning  hour  J 
And,  while  earth's  crosses  darkly  round  may 
lower, 
The  soul  will  wander  in  a  fairer  clime, 
Beyond  the  realms  of  earthly- tainted  time, 
Where  Love  holds  sway  in  caslle  and  in  tower, 
And    Hate  and  Greed  outside  may  rage  and 
glower, 
The  while  we  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  thyme. 
Sing  on  forever!  sweetly  sing  for  aye! 
The  world  may  not  its  busy  plodding  cease, 
To  cheer  a  woman's  sweet  and  modest  lays; 
But  she  may  prison  in  them  breaths  of  May, 
That  ne'er  to  brighten  some  sad  hearts  will  cease, 
And  scatter  May  through  dull  December  days. 


-)(- 


IDA-  WHIPPLE  BENHAM. 

IDA  WHIPPLE  BENHAM,  the  well-known  peace 
advocate,  was  born  in  a  farmhouse  in  Ledyard, 
Conn.,  January  8th,  1849.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Tim- 
othy and  Lucy  Ann  Geer  Whipple,  and  comes  from 
a  Quaker  family.  At  an  early  age  she  began  to  write 
verses.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  she  taught  a 
country  school.  She  was  married  April  14,  1869, 
to  Elijah  B.  Benham,  of  Groton,  Conn.  She  was 
early  made  familiar  with  the  reforms  advocated  by 
the  Quakers,  such  as  temperance,  anti-slavery,  and 
the  abolition  of  war.  She  has  lectured  on  peace 
and  temperance.  She  is  a  director  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union.  She 
takes  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  large  peace  con- 
ventions held  annually  in  Mystic,  Conn.,  and  she 
holds  a  monthly  peace  meeting  in  her  own  home  in 
Mystic.  She  has  contributed  poems  to  the  New 
York  Independent,  Chicago  Advance,  the  Youth's 
Companion,  St.  Nicholas  and  other  prominent 
periodicals.  I.  A.  K. 


A  SONG  OF  SINGERS. 

I  will  sing  you  a  song  of  singers: 

Listen  and  you  shall  hear 
How  the  lark  on  high,  in  the  breast  of  the  sky, 

Sings  to  the  opening  year. 
In  a  still  blue  place  for  a  moment's  space 

All  song  from  wing  to  crest, 
He  sings  in  the  sun— and  the  rapture  done, 

Sinks  to  his  silent  nest. 


I  will  sing  you  a  song  of  singers: 

Listen,  and  you  will  hear 
How  the  wind  of  the  south,  with  a  sweet  warm 
mouth, 
Sings  in  the  heart  of  the  year. 
It  is  hey!  for  the  fields  of  roses,  and  hey!  for  the 

banks  of  thyme ; 
And  hey!    for  the  shady  closes  with  a  lilt  and  a 

laughing  rhyme! 
And  the  lake  will  ruffle  its  bosom, 

And  curl  its  foamy  crest. 
When  the  murmuring  sigh  of  the  wind  comes  nigh 
The  lilies  upon  its  breast. 


I  will  sing  you  a  song  of  singers: 

Listen,  and  you  shall  hear 
The  song  close  hid  of  the  katydid, 

In  the  falling  of  the  year. 
Wide  in  the  leafy  ranges, 

He  sings  in  the  waning  light, 
And  his  love-song  knows  few  changes 

Under  the  stars  of  night. 
Shrill  in  the  forest  reaches, 

In  doublet  of  satin  green, 
He  sings,  as  his  wild  mood  teaches, 

His  one  song  to  his  Queen. 

I  will  sing  you  a  song  of  singers: 

Listen,  and  you  shall  hear 
The  song  of  the  snow,  soft,  soft  and  low, 

In  the  nighttime  of  the  year. 
Out  of  the  deeps  of  heaven, 

All  in  a  pure  white  glow, 
Under  the  stars  of  even, 

Sings  the  angel  of  the  snow. 
And  the  heart  must  learn  to  listen, 

And  bend  its  wayward  will, 
While  the  frost  flakes  glow  and  glisten 

And  the  winter  air  is  chill. 
And  the  song  is  pure  as  pity, 

And  as  glad  as  glad  can  be — 
For  an  angel  sings  with  brooding  wings 

The  song  of  charity. 
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SINGLE  POEMS. 


And  with  morning's  bright  beam,  by  the  bank  of 
the  stream, 
Half  the  county    marched    in,   and    we  heard 
Davis  say: 

11  On  the  King's  own  highway  I  may  travel  all  day. 

And  no  man  hath  warrant  to  stop  me,"  says  he; 

"I've  no  man  that's  afraid,  and  I'll  march  at  their 

head." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  boys, — "  Forward,  march ! 

Follow  me." 

And  we  marched  as  he  said;  and  the  Fifer  he  played 
The  old  "White  Cockade,"  and  he  played  it 
right  well. 
We  saw  Davis  fall  dead,  but  no  man  was  afraid; 
That  bridge  we'd  have  had,  though  a  thousand 
men  fell. 

This  opened  the  play,  and  it  lasted  all  day. 
We  made  Concord  too  hot  for  the  Red-Coats  to 
J  stay; 

Up  the  North  Country  Road  at  her  full  pace  she   |    Down  the  Lexington    way    we    stormed,    black, 
strode,  I  white  and  gray: 

Till  Brooks  reined  her  up  at  John  Tarbell's  to  say,    '       We  were  first  in  the  feast,  and  were  last  in  the  fray. 
''We  have  got  the  alarm,— they  have  left   Phips's   j 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  CHEVY  CHASE. 

'Twas  the  dead  of  the  night.     By  the  pineknot's 
red  light 
Brooks  lay,    half-asleep,    when    he    heard   the 
alarm, — 
Only  this,  and  no  mor.%  from  a  voice  at  the  door: 
"The    Red-Coats    are    out,   and    have    passed 
Phips's  farm." 

^Books  was  booted  and  spurred;  he  said  never  a 
word: 
Took  his  horn  from  ils  peg,   and  his  gun  from 
the  rack; 
To  the  cold  midnight  air  he  led  out  his  white  mare, 
Strapped  the  girths  and  the  bridle,   and  sprang 
to  her  back. 


farm; 
You  rouse  the  East  Precinct,  and  I'll  go  this  way."    | 


They  would  turn  in  dismay,  as  red  wolves  turn  at 
bay. 
They  levelled,  they  fired,   they  charged  up  the 
road. 
Cephas  Willard  fell  dead;  he  was  shot  in  the  head 
As  he  knelt  by  Aunt  Prudence's  well-sweep  to 
load. 


John  called  his  hired  man,  and  they  harnessed  the 
span; 
They  roused  Abram  Garfield,  and  Abram  called 
me: 
"  Turn  out  right  away;  let  no  minute-man  stay; 
The  Red-Coats  have  landed  at  Phips's,"  says  he.    \  John  Danforth  was  hit  just  in  Lexington  Street, 

John  Bridge  at  that  lane  where  you  cross  Beaver 
By  the  Powder-House  Green  seven  others  fell  in;    ;  Falls, 

At  Nahum's,  the  men  from  the  Saw-Mill  came       And    winch  and    the   Snows    Just   ab°ve    John 
down;  I  Munroe's,— 


So  that  when  Jabez  Bland  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand, 
And  said!,  "Forward,   march!"   there  marched 
forward  THE  TOWN. 

Parson  Wilderspin  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
And  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  he  said,    "  Let  us 
pray! 

OjLord,  God  of  Might,  let  thine  angles  of  light 
Lead  thy  children  to-night  to  the  glories  of  day  ! 

And  let  thy  stars  fight  all  the  foes  of  the  Right 
As  the  stars  fought  of  old  against  Sisera." 

And  from  heaven's  high  arch  thoes  stars  blessed 
our  march. 
Till  the  last  of  them  faded  in  twilight  away; 


Swept  away  by  one  swoop  of  the  big  cannon-balls. 

I  took  Bridge  on  my  knee,   but  he  said,   "Don't 
mind  me; 
Fill  your  horn  from  mine,— let  me  He  where  1  be. 
Our  fathers,"  says  he,  "that  their  sons  might  be 
free, 
Left  their  king  on  his  throne,  and  came  over  the 
sea; 
And  that  man  is  a  knave  or  a  fool  who,  to  save 
His  life  for  a  minute,  would  live  like  a  slave." 

Well,  all  would  not  do !  There  were  men  good  as 
new, — 
From  Rumford,  from  Saugus,   from  towns  far 
'  away, — 
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Who  filled  up  quick  and  well  for  each  soldier  that 
fell; 
And  we  drove  them,  and  drove  them,  and  drove 
them,  all  day. 
We  knew,  every  one,  it  was  War  that  begun, 
When  that  morning's  marching  was  only  half 
done. 

In  the  hazy  twilight,  at  the  coming  of  night, 

I  crowded  three  buckshot  and  one  bullet  down. 
'Twas  my  last  charge  of  lead;  and  I  aimed  her  and 
said, 
"Good  luck  to  you,  lobsters,  in    old    Boston 
Town." 

In  a  barn  at  Milk  Row,  Ephraim  Bates  and  Monroe 

And  Baker  and  Abram  and  I  made  a  bed. 
We  had  mighty  sore  feet,  and  we'd  nothing  to  eat; 
But  we'd  driven  the  Red-Coats,   and  Amos,  he 
said: 
"It's  the  first  time,"  says  he,  "that  it's  happened 
to  me 
To  march  to  the  sea  by  this  road  where  we've 
come; 
But  confound  this  whole  day,  but  we'd  all  of  us  say 
We'd  rather  nave  spent  it   this   way   then   to 
home."* 


The  hunt  had  begun  with  the  dawn  of  the  sun, 
And  night  saw  the  wolf  driven  back  to  his  den. 

And  never  since  then,  in  the  memory  of  men, 
Has  the  Old  Bay  State  seen  such  a  hunting  again. 
Eeward  Everett  Hale. 


All  applause  of  the  crowned  is  as  empty  sound 

To  be  lost  in  the  air  above; 
For  in  charms  that  abound  in  the  scenes  that  sur- 
round 
There  is  naught  to  be  found   in  the  wide  world 
round 
To  compare  with  the  hearts  own  love. 

Rev  Oliver  Crane,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 


TO  MY  BELOVED  WIFE,  SIBYLLA. 

I  would  fain  as  a  king  to  my  dear  wife  bring 

A  befitting  award  of  her  worth; 
But  the  song  I  would  sing  is  a  trivial  thing, 
For  to  her  I  cling  as  the  fountain  spring 

Of  my  happiness  here  on  earth. 

We  have  hand  in  hand  roamed  in  many  a  land, 

And  have  sailed  over  many  a  sea; 
But  of  all  that  is  grand  on  a  foreign  strand, 
And  of  all  that  can  stand  as  the  heart's  demand, 

My  Sibylla  is  dearest  to  me. 

As  in  palaces  gray  we  were  wont  to  stray 

To  admire  their  resources  of  art; 
There  is  nothing  that  lay  in  the  tourist's  way 
That  could  tempt  a  delay,  or  a  moment  stay, 

Like  her  image  enshrined  in  my  heart. 

•One  of  the  veterans  of  the  Lexington  fight  told  his  story  of 
it  to  Mr.  Edward  Everett.  Mr.  Everett  said:  "  You  have 
never  regretted  that  day,  I  am  sure,"  and  the  old  man  replied, 
"  Well,  I'd  rather  have  spent  it  so  than  to  ham." 


MY  RED,  RED  ROSE. 

Color  and  perfume  blended  rest 
Within  the  refuge  of  thy  breast, 
And  strangely  do  they  typify 
The  virtues  that,  embracing,  vie. 

Thy  bleeding  petals  crimson  flush, 
As,  prayerful  and  with  soulful  hush, 
The  subtle  fragrance  dwelling  there 
Incenses  all  the  ambient  air. 

My  rose  doth  mirror  these  two  things, 
Beauty  of  form  to  earth  it  brings, 
While  folded  leaves  the  heart  enclose 
Whence  come  the  sweetness  of  my  rose. 
Madeleine  Vinton  Dahlgren. 
-New  York  Home  Journal 


THE  HERO. 

To  be  a  hero  must  you  do  some  deed 
With  which  your  name   shall    ring   the  world 
around  ?— 
With  blade  uplifted  must  you  dare  to  lead 
Where   armies  reel   on   slopes   with   lightning 
crowned  ? 

Or  must  you  set  for  polar  seas  your  sails, 
And  chart  the  arctic's  silent  realms  of  snow  ? 

Or  drag  your  barge  through  virgin  streams  in  pales 
Of  undiscovered  lands  ?    I  tell  you  no ! 

Who  is  earth's  greatest  hero  ?    He  that  bears 
Deep  buried  in  his  kingly  heart  his  lot 

Of  suffering ;  and,  if  need  be,  he  that  dares 
Lay  down  his  life  for  right,  and  falters  not ! 

Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 

— Munsey*s  Magazine,  June,  1895. 


A  PREACHER. 

To  him  the  impulse  of  a  kindly  deed 
Was  more  than  any  article  of  creed; 
And  whosoever  chanced  his  face  to  scan 
Forgot  the  preacher,  but  revered  the  man. 

Clinton  Scollard. 
-LippincoWs  Magazine \May%  1895. 
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HENRY  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

HENRY  RIDER  HAGGARD,  the  son  of 
William  Meybohm  Rider  Haggard,  J.  P., 
D.  L.,  of  Bradenham  Hall,  Norfolk,  was  born 
June  22,  1856.  He  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  as  secretary  to  Natal  in  1875, 
and  served  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  the  Special  Commissioner  to 
the  Transvaal  1876-7,  and  together  with  Colonel 
Brooke,  R.  E.,  formally  hoisted  the  British  flag 
over  the  Transvaal  territory  on  May  24,  1877.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  post  of  Master 
of  the  High  Court  of  the  Transvaal.  During  the 
Zulu  war  he  was  elected  adjutant  and  lieutenant 
of  the  Pretoria  Horse,  a  gentleman  volunteer  corps, 
raised  for  service  in  Zululand,  but  which  was  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  there  by  the  threatening 
action  of  the  Boers.  He  retired  from  the  Colonial 
service  in  1879,  and  returned  to  England.  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard's  first  book,  of  a  political  character, 
published  in  1882,  is  named  "Cetywayo  and  his 
White  Neighbors,  or  Remarks  on  Recent  Events  in 
South  Africa."  This  work  was  favorably  received 
here  and  in  South  Africa,  but,  owing  to  its  author 
being  unknown,  it  did  not  then  attain  a  large  circu- 
lation. Subsequently,  he  published  "Dawn,"  a 
novel,  (1884),  and  "The  Witch's  Head,"  (1885). 
Both  these  books  were  well  received,  especially  the 
latter,  but  in  1886  he  brought  out  "  King  Solomon's 
Mines,"  the  work  by  which  he  established  his  repu- 
tation. This  book  \*as,  on  its  appearance,  most 
cordially  noticed,  and  became  popular  in  Eng- 
land, America,  and  on  the  Continent.  Among 
other  well-known  works  by  this  writer  we  may 
mention  "She,"  "Jess,"  "Allan  Quartermain," 
"  Cleopatra,"  "  Beatrice,"  and  "  Eric."  His  latest 
novels  are  "The  People  of  The  Mist,"  and  "  Heart 
of  the  World."  Mr.  Haggard  is  also  a  barrister  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Norfolk. 
He  married  in  1880,  Marianna  Louisa,  only  child 
and  heiress  of  the  late  Major  Margitson,  of  Ditch- 
ingham  House,  Norfolk.  G.  W.  M. 


-)( 


Bok.— -The  Bok  tom-tom  and  dynamite-gun 
methods  of  pushing  mediocrity  into  circulation  are 
among  the  genuine  curiosities  of  this  fin-de-siecle 
era  of  alleged  "decadence"  or  "degeneration." 
Bok  is  a  genius  who  uses  bargain-counter  mothods 
to  advance  the  national  literature. 


Crawford.  —  F.  Marion  Crawford  has,  we 
understand,  a  new  novel  well  under  way,  entitled, 
"Adam  Johnson's  Son,"  which  treats  of  Italian  life. 

Burton. — Richard  Burton  is  to  publish  a  volume 
of  his  poems  in  the  fall,  through  Copeland  and  Day. 
Mr.  Burton  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  younger  poets, 
not  as  prolific  as  some  but  more  painstaking  with 
his  work. 

Webster.—  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish  before 
long  "Mother  and  Daughter:  an  Uncompleted 
Sonnet-Sequence,"  by  the  late  Mrs.  Augusta  Web- 
ster. To  the  little  volume  will  be  prefixed  an 
introductory  note  by  Mr.  William  Michael  Rossetti, 
in  which  he  again  claims  for  Mrs.  Webster,  as  he 
has  already  done  in  his  introduction  to  the  Tiberius 
of  Francis  Adams,  that  her  drama  "The  Sen- 
tence "  is,  taken  singly,  the  very  highest  point  of 
attainment  of  any  British  poetess. 

Tripp.— Howard  C.Tripp,  whose  book,  "Around 
the  Fireside  and  Other  Poems,"  has  had  a  good 
sale,  is  preparing  a  volume  of  "Temperance 
Poems  "  for  early  publication.  He  has  entered  the 
temperance  lecture  field,  and  has  delivered  over 
two-hundred  temperance  addresses  in  Iowa  during 
the  past  season.  His  home  is  Kingsley,  Iowa,  and 
he  has  had  splendid  success  as  a  speaker  and  lodge 
organizer  for  the  Good  Templars.  Mr.  Tripp  is 
contemplating  a  lecture  trip  to  the  Eastern  States. 
Ward.— "The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell,"  just 
completed  in  Scnbnet's  Magazine,  can  not  fail  to 
win  many  admirers.    This  is  not  a  story  of  wealth 

or  elegance,  but 
treats  of  plain 
people.  Mrs. 
Ward  has  more 
than  love  to  deal 
with  in  the  story 
of  "Bessie."  She 
shows  the  need, 
use  and  influence 
of  money,  in  a 
critical  and  im- 
pressive manner. 
Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward  is  one  of 
those  rare  instan- 
ces where  criticism  or  worldly  interest  have  not 
caused  her  to  change  her  purpose,  or  depart  from 
her  characteristic  style.  Anything  from  the  pen  of 
this  gifted  woman  will  be  certain  to  receive  hearty 
welcome  on  this  side. 
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FREDERICK  MAX-MULLER. 

PROFESSOR  FREDERICK  MAX-MULLER, 
son  of  Wilhelm  M tiller,  the  German  poet, 
was  born  in  Dessau,  Dec.  6,  1823.  In  1850  he  took 
one  of  his  Christian  names  as  his  surname.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Dessau  and 
Leipzig,  attended  lectures  in  the  Universities  of 
Leipzig  and  Berlin,  and  took  his  degree  in  1S43. 
He  studied  Arabic  and  Persian  under  Professor 
Fleischer;  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology 
under  Profes- 
sors Brockhaus, 
Bopp  and  Rtick- 
ert;  philosophy 
under  Drobisch, 
VVeisse  and 
Schelling.  H  e 
published,  in 
1844,  his  first 
work,  a  transla- 
tion  of  "The 
Hitopadesa,"   a 

collection  of 

Sanskrit  fables,  — 
and  then  pro-  — 
ceeded  to  Berlin 
to  examine  the 
collection  of 
Sanskrit  MSS. 
there.  In  1845 
he  went  to  Paris 
to  continue  his 
studies  under 
Eugene  Burn- 
ouf  at  whose 
suggestion  h  e 
began  to  collect 
material  for  an 
edition  of  the 
•Rig-Veda/1 
the      Sacred 

Hymns    of  the  *"*- 

Brahmans,    and  EARL 

the  Commentary  of  Sdyanachdrya.  After  copying 
and  collating  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  in 
Paris,  he  repaired  to  England  in  June,  1846,  in 
order  to  collate  the  MSS.  at  the  East- India  House 
and  the  Bodleyan  Library,  when  he  was  on  tne 
point  of  returning  to  Germany,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  late  Baron  Bunsen,  then  Prussian 
minister  in  London,  who  persuaded  him  to  stay  in 
England,  and  on  his  and  the  late  Professor  Wil- 
son's recommendation  the  East-India  Company  en- 
gaged him  to  publish  the  first  edition  of  the  "Rig- 


Veda  "  at  their  expense.  In  1848  he  settled  in  Ox- 
ford, where  his  workjwas^to  be  printed,  and  the 
first  volume  of  1,000  pages  quarto,  appeared  in 
1849.  He  was  invited  by  the  University  to  give 
some  courses  of  lectures  on  Comparative  Philology, 
as  Deputy  Taylorian  Professor,  in  1850.  On  the  3d 
of  December,  1873,  at  the  invitation  of  Dean  Stanley, 
he  delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey  a  lecture  on 
'•Religions  of  the  World,"  the  only  address  ever 
delivered  by  a  layman  within  the  Abbey.  In  1875 
he  resigned  his  professorship  in  Oxford,  intending 
to  return  to  Germany,  but  the  University  requested 

him  to  remain 
in  Oxford,  and 
entrusted  h  i  m 
with  the  edition 
of  a  series  of 
translations  o  f 
the  "Sacred 
Books  of  the 
East."  Forty 
volumes  of  this 
series  have  been 
published,  of 
which  the  first 
contains  Max- 
Miiller's  trans- 
lation of  the 
Upanishads, 
1879,  and  the 
tenth  his  trans- 
lation of  the 
D  h  a  m  m  apada 
from  Pali,  1881. 
In  1878  he  de- 
livered in  the 
Chapter  House 
of  Westminster 
a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  "The 
Origin  and 
Growth  of  Re- 
ligion, as  Illus- 
trated by  the 
MARBLE.  Religions  of 

India"  (last  edition,  1891.)  These  lectures  were 
the  first  of  those  delivered  under  a  bequest  made 
by  the  late  Mr.  Hibbert.  On  Nov.  13.  1877,  Pro- 
fessor Max- M tiller  was  elected  a  delegate  of  the 
University  Press.  On  Oct.  28,  1881,  he  was  re- 
elected curator  of  the  Bodleyan  Library  in  place 
of  the  late  Professor  Rolleston.  In  1882  he  was  in- 
invited  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  on  India,  specially  intended 
for  the  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
A  thoroughly  revised  edition  of    "The   Science 
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of  Languages,  Founded  on  Lectures  Delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution,"  was  published  in 
1 891.  Since  the  year  1879,  Professor  Max- 
Muller  has  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching 
of  several  Buddhist  priests  who  had  been  sent 
to  him  from  Japan  to  learn  Sanskrit.  This  led 
him  to  the  discovery  that  the  oldest  Sanskrit 
MSS.  existed  in  Japan.  With  the  help  of  these 
Japanese  MSS.  he  published  the  Sanskrit  originals 
of  several  Buddhist  texts.  In  1888  he  was  appointed 
Giffbrd  Lecturer  in  Natural  Religion  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  his  first  course  of  lectures 
was  published  in  1889,  under  the  title  of  "Natural 
Religion;"  the  second  course,  '  'Physical  Religion," 
in  1891.  He  was  re-elected  Giffbrd  Lecturer  in 
1891.  Professor  Max-Muller,  who  has  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  the  Times,  and  various  literary  journals 
of  England,  America,  Germany  and  France,  is 
■  one  of  eight  foreign  members  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  In  1892  he  was  chosen  President  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  Lon- 
don. In  1893  he  visited  Constantinople,  and  was 
decorated  by  the  Sultan  with  the  Ordre  pour  le 
Merite  (Liuket)  and  the  Star  of  the  Medjidieh. 
On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  Doctorate  (Sept., 
1893),  the  University  of  Leipzig  presented  him  with 
an  honorary  diploma,  and  on  his  seventieth  birth- 
day (Dec.  6,  1893),  he  received  numerous  addresses 
from  academies  and  learned  societies  to  which  he 
belongs.  G.  W.  M. 

— )( — 

Nordau. — Nordau,  the  German  Jew,  declares 
that  nearly  everybody  now  living  is  crazy.  Any 
one  who  reads  Nordau 's  vaunted  book  on  the 
alleged  prevalent  "degeneration"  will  see  in  it 
proof  that  he  is  quite  as  addled,  quite  as  degenerate, 
as  any  of  the  men  and  women  whom  he  dissects. 
His  style  is  that  of  a  slapdash  swashbuckler.  He 
is  vituperative  and  disingenuous.  He  makes  wild 
charges  that  are  not  proved  by  the  so-called  "  evi- 
dence" he  presents.  His  intense  bitterness  is  the 
bitterness  of  a  baited  Jew.  He  has  gained  the  ear 
of  the  public,  and  he  pours  out  the  Jew's  wrath 
upon  the  Teuton,  upon  the  Gaul  and  upon  the 
Briton  without  restraint.  His  books  are  ephemeral. 
They  have  no  real  worth  that  will  give  them  perma- 
nency. They  are  incoherent  and  illogical.  What- 
ever truth  they  contain  is  spoken  by  other  men, 
who  are  not  utilizing  notoriety  to  satisfy  race 
resentment.  One  can  hardly  censure  Nordau  for 
his  venomous  strictures  on  the  Jew-baiting  nations 
of  Europe.  He  is  the  mouthpiece  of  his  race, 
giving  utterance,  passionate  and  intense,  vindictive 
and  unlimited,  to  the  long-pent-up-wrath  and 
resentment  of  his  oppressed  race.  He  is  one  of 
the  fads  of  the  hour.    He  will  pass  with  other  fads. 


ONE  CANADIAN  SINGER. 

Canada  has  produced  a  goodly  number  of  versi- 
fiers, most  of  whom  belong  to  the  present  time.  It 
must  be  said,  not  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Canada, 
that  the  most  prominent  of  her  poets  have  become 
residents  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who  have 
remained  in  Canada  are  really  better  known  and 
more  highly  appreciated  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Canada.  Among  the  Canadian  singers  there  is 
one  to  whom  first  place  must  be  given  by  all  the 
canons  of  art,  by  all  the  claims  of  high  talent  judi- 
ciously and  artistically  employed,  and  by  work 
accomplished,  and  that  one  is  Miss  Agnes  Ethelwyn 
Wetherald.  She  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  width 
advertised  as  some  of  her  Canadian  cotemporaries, 
but  she  has  been  widely  read,  and  her  audience  is 
a  growing  one,  an  audience  that  treasures  the  work 
she  has  already  done,  and  confidently  looks  to  her 
for  even  better  and  better  things.  Miss  Wether- 
aid's  life  story  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  The 
Magazine  of  Poetry,  as  her  biography  and  some 
of  her  best  work  have  appeared  in  these  pages.  It 
is  the  design  of  this  sketch  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  delightful  productions  of  this  most  gifted  of 
all  Canadian  poets.  Miss  Wetherald's  work  shows 
her  to  be  somewhat  introspective,  gifted  with  the 
rare  power  of  seeing  things  in  a  distinctly  poetic 
way,  and  fully  equipped  to  picture  her  dreams  and 
visions  in  appropriate  verbal  dress.  She  impresses 
the  reader  as  one  who  can  not  write,  or  will  not 
even  attempt  to  write  on  demand.  She  probably 
would  never  undertake  to  produce  a  poem  purely 
for  occasion.  All  her  work  seems  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  finish.  It  suggests,  in  the  almost  faultless 
lines,  study,  contemplation  and  even  finish  in  the 
mind  before  the  pen  is  called  to  the  simple  task  of 
transcribing.  For  example,  here  is  one  of  her 
recent  poems: 

UNSPOKEN. 

My  lover  comes  down  the  leafy  street 

Through  drearily  falling  rain; 
His  footsteps  near  our  portal  veer, 

Go  past,  then  turn  again. 

Oh,  can  it  be  he  is  knocking  below, 

Or  here  at  my  door  above? 
So  gentle  and  small  it  sounds  in  the  hall, 

So  loud  in  the  ear  of  love! 

But  never  a  word  of  love  has  he  said, 

And  never  a  word  crave  I, 
For  why  should  one  long  for  the  daylight  strong 

When  the  dawn  is  in  the  sky  ? 

Oh,  a  dewy  rose-garden  is  the  house, 

A  garden  shut  from  the  sun; 
The  breath  of  it  sweet  floats  up,  as  my  feet 

Float  down  to  my  waiting  one. 
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But  if  ever  a  word  of  love  thinks  he, 

It  falls  from  his  heart  still-born: 
Who  bends  to  the  rose  does  not  haste  to  close 

His  hand  around  bud  and  thorn. 

The  beautiful  soul  that  is  in  him  turns 

His  beautiful  face  agleam; 
My  own  soul  flies  to  feast  in  his  eyes, 

Where  the  silent  love-words  teem. 

Our  talk  is  of  books  and  of  thoughts  and  moods, 

Of  the  wild  flowers  in  the  rain, 
And  he  leans  his  cheek  when  we  do  not  speak 

On  his  chair  where  my  hand  had  lain. 

Vet  never  a  word  of  love  does  he  say, 

And  never  a  word  crave  I, 
For  the  faint  green  May  would  wither  away 

At  the  quick  touch  of  July. 

And  at  last,  at  last,  we  look  our  last, 

And  the  dim  day  grows  more  dim; 
But  his  eyes  still  shine  in  these  eyes  of  mine, 

And  my  soul  goes  forth  with  him. 

For  though  not  a  word  of  love  does  he  say, 

Still  never  a  word  crave  I, 
For  the  words  of  earth  are  little  worth 

When  a  song  drops  out  of  the  sky. 

Vividly  does  this  exquisite  portraiture  of  love, 
set  in  so  dainty  a  frame  of  exquisite  verbiage,  ap- 
peal to  the  true  lover  of  true  poetry.  No  Canadian 
singer  ever  struck  a  higher,  clearer,  purer  note  tiian 
this.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  Eng- 
1  ish  language  a  finer  bit  of  verse  on  the  world-theme, 
love,  than  this  by  this  most  gifted  and  modest 
singer.  In  her  beautiful  song,  "To  the  First 
Canadian  Wild  Flower  "  she  says: 

Ob,  fairest  thing  in  this  great  world  1 
Oh,  frailest  thing  that  e'er  unfurled 
Its  heart  with  timid  hardihood 
To  all  the  rough  winds  of  the  wood! 

Least  one,  I  dare  not  bless  thee — 

Sweet  one— nor  yet  caress  thee: 
My  breath,  my  touch  would  surely  be  thy  doom; 

But,  oh,  when  Nature  made  thee 

In  this  untrampled  shade,  she 
Put  all  her  wealth  of  beauty  in  thy  slender  spear  of  bloom. 

Ob,  bodiless!    Oh,  beautiful! 
My  heart  is  dull,  and  very  dull. 
What  do  I  in  this  sacred  place  ? 
How  should  I  look  upon  thy  face? 

And  yet,  if  thou  shouldst  blossom 

Upon  my  lifeless  bosom, 
In  some  fair  spring,  long,  long  years  from  to-day, 

"T would  set  my  heart  to  beating 

And  o'er  and  o'er  repeating: 
Ne'er  from  my  soul  such  poems  sprang  as  from  my  soulless 
clay. 

Nature-worship  was  never  more  beautifully  and 
eloquently  portrayed,  even  by  Wordsworth,  than  in 
these  graceful,  subtle  lines,  and  not  even  Sappho 
sang  more  eloquently  or  beautifully  of  Love  than 
does  this,  her  modern  sister,  in  "Unspoken.*1 
Miss  Wetherald  puts  the  larger  part  of  her  thoughts 


in  the  plainest  and  simplest  verse  forms,  yet  she 
uses  the  stately  sonnet  very  affectively,  as  for 
example,  in 

•REPENTANCE. 

Oh!  bruised  at  my  hands,  my  wounded  one, 
Who  lay  in  thought  long,  long  against  my  heart, 
Till  of  my  life  you  formed  the  dearest  part! 

So  close  my  arms  of  love  enwrapped  you,  none 

Could  pierce  you  till  my  sheltering  veins  had  run 
In  hot,  quick  protest  'gainst  the  poisoned  dart, 
But  now  my  cruel  hands  have  made  the  smart 

By  which  I  am  undone!    I  am  undone! 

How  could  I  doubt  you,  thrust  you  from  my  hold 

And  hurt  you  nigh  to  death  with  sudden  hate? 

Oh  tenderness  that  bore  the  test  of  years, 

Oh,  loyal,  true  great-heartedness,  behold, 
Your  place  is  left  unto  me  desolate, 
Dark  with  repentant,  unavailing  tears! 

Subdued  and  yet  intensely  human  is  this,  ap- 
pealing not  to  one  person,  at  one  time,  in  one  place, 
but  to  all  humans,  always,  everywhere.  This  is 
one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  Miss  Wether- 
aid's  poetry,  that  it  shows  no  trace  anywhere  of  a 
meretricious  striving  after  the  "effect"  that  is 
erroneously  imagined  to  reside  in  oddity,  in  archaic 
words,  in  strained  figure  and  in  surprises  of  me- 
chanical form.  She  sings  from  a  full  heart  through 
a  clear,  pure  mind,  and  to  turn  from  the  bulk  of 
current  verse  to  her  clean-cut,  distinct,  pleasure- 
giving  lines  is  to  turn  from  the  artificial  road,  dusty 
and  glaring,  restless  and  uninviting, .  and  enter  a 
wooded  field  where  nature  revels  in  wild  roses, 
in  sweet-brier,  in  belled  lilies,  in  purling  brooks,  in 
mint  and  grass  and  daisies,  where  all  is  real,  simple 
and  lovely.  It  is  not  conceivable  that,  even  in 
these  crowded  days,  work  so  far  above  what  may 
be  called  the  "average"  as  is  the  work  of  this 
gentle,  dreamy,  gifted  Canadian,  will  pass  un- 
noticed. She  is  without  a  peer  among  her  country- 
men, and  her  rank  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  female  poets  of  this  country.  Her  work  is 
classic  in  its  clearness,  its  simplicity,  its  subtle  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  its  marked  freedom  from  the 
marring  that  results  whenever  there  is  the  least 
degree  of  failure  in  the  technical  or  mechanical 
part  of  the  work  of  versification.  No  other  Ca- 
nadian has  reached  her  height.  She  needs  only 
the  introduction  to  the  American  public,  that  would 
be  effected  by  a  volume  of  her  best  productions,  to 
give  her  the  high  seat  in  the  temple  to  which  her 
really  fine  gifts  entitle  her.  Whenever  Agnes 
Ethel wyn  Wetherald  appeals  to  the  world  of  verse- 
lovers,  she  will  appeal,  not  as  a  tyro,  not  as  an 
experimenter,  but  as  a  woman  with  the  mission  of 
song,  as  a  poet  who  merits  the  attention  of  the 
most  cultured,  and  as  an  accredited  bearer  of  the 
divine  blooms  from  Parnassus  and  the  inspiring 
waters  from  Castalia.  H.  A.  V. 
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A  DECADENT  SPECIMEN. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  faddists,  "  Eng- 
land has  but  one  really  great  poet  living."  This 
particular  "great"  man  is  William  Watson,  who 
has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  laureate- 
ship,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Tennyson.  Just 
how  "  great "  William  Watson  is  or  is  not  may  be 
judged  by  the  character  of  the  poetry  he  publishes. 
He  has  no  other  claim  to  greatness,  and  even  this 
one  seems  to  be  somewhat  dubious,  if  he  is  to  be 
judged  by  his  work.  In  his  recent  volume  entitled 
"Odes  and  Other  Poems"  he  gives  to  the  world 
the  appended  sonnet : 

I  think  the  immortal  servants  of  mankind 
Who,  from  their  graves,  watch  by  how  slow  degrees 
The  World-Soul  greateus  with  the  centuries, 

Mourn  most  Man's  barren  levity  of  mind : 

The  ear  to  no  grave  harmonies  inclined, 
The  witless  thirst  for  false  wit's  worthless  lees, 
The  laugh  mistimed  in  tragic  presences, 

The  eye  to  all  majestic  meanings  blind. 

O  prophets,  martyrs,  saviours,  ye  were  great. 
All  truth  being  great  to  you  ;  ye  deemed  Man  more 

Than  a  dull  jest,  God's  ennui  to  amuse  ; 
The  world,  for  you,  held  purport ;  Life  ye  wore 

Proudly,  as  Kings  their  solemn  robes  of  State  ; 

And  humbly,  as  the  mightiest  monarchs  use. 

Perhaps,  aside  from  the  rhythmic  jangle  that 
spoils  the  phonic  effect  of  this  sonnet,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  Watson  or  anybody  else  to  explain  any 
sense  into  or  extract  any  sense  from  such  a  phrase 
as  "God's  ennui."  This  hideously  incoherent, 
illogical  jumble  is  quite  current  nowadays,  and  many 
breathless  rhapsodists  are  prating  about  "  God's 
ennui,"  and  "God  lay  dead,"  and  other  similar 
atrocities  and  abominations  of  blasphemy  and  vul- 
garity, of  senselessness  and  impossibleness.  Even 
if  the  Deity  should  suffer  "ennui,"  would  a  "dull 
jest"  relieve  the  "ennui"?  Mr.  Watson  may 
surely  be  credited  with  the  production  of  the 
awkwardest  line  that  ever  blemished  a  sonnet.  Note 
the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  line.  Was  ever  a  line 
worse  bungled  than  that?  In  the  first  and  tenth 
lines  he  introduces  the  tiresome  extra  syllable,  a 
common  fault  of  British  versifiers,  forcing  the 
scansion  to  merge  two  syllables  into  one  or  throw 
the  entire  line  into  poor  prose.  Many  of  the  poems 
in  this  volume  of  Mr.  Watson's  work  are  very 
slovenly  constructed,  and  the  defective  workman- 
ship, together  with  the  forced  character  of  many  of 
the  ideas,  the  unfortunate  selections  of  words,  the 
strained  meanings  given  to  common  words,  and  a 
general  impression  of  not  clear  thinking,  makes  the 
reader  wonder  how  or  why  any  one  should  look 
upon  William  Watson  as  a  "great  poet."  Where 
he  is  greatest,  he  is  simply  like  somebody  else, 
Swinburne,  Rossetti  or  some  one  else  whom  he  has 


imitated.  His  work  does  not  stamp  him  as  the 
coming  British  star.  His  work  is  nowhere  indi- 
vidual, except  where  he  is  most  himself  and  tries  to 
walk  alone,  to  get  away  from  models,  and  then  the 
individuality  is  not  pleasing.  H.  A.  V. 
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"JUST  DASHED  OFF." 

Young  literary  workers  are  often  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  strongly  recommending  a  piece 
of  work,  or  at  least  making  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
all  its  defects,  when  they  say  :  "  I  just  dashed  off 
this  poem  in  a  hurry. "  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
mistakes  a  writer  can  do  to  "  dash  off "  a  poem  or 
a  story.  No  production  ever  "dashed  off"  has 
been  enduring.  It  is  the  production  that  has  been 
wrought  out  fully,  slowly,  carefully  and  perfectly 
that  will  so  attract  and  interest  readers  that  it  be- 
comes a  permanent  part  of  the  literary  wealth  of  an 
age  or  a  country.  There  are  poems  that  were 
"  dashed  off"  that  have  taken  and  held  high  places, 
but  they  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  conductor 
of  a  magazine,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  human 
being,  knows  that  the  label  "  dashed  off"  in  a 
million  cases  means  worth lessness  in  all  but  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  of  the  million  poems  or  stories. 

The  young  writer  should  keep  in  mind  several 
essentials:  (1).  The  best  thinking  one  can  do  is 
the  most  likely  to  interest  others.  (2).  One's  slip- 
shod thoughts,  indistinct,  slipshodly  clothed  in  slip- 
shod verbal  dress,  are  not  likely  to  attract  any  more 
attention  in  readers  than  the  author  has  put  upon 
them.  (3).  The  thought  worth  anything  to  others 
is  worth  the  best  dress  the  author  can  elaborate  for 
it  (4).  Confusion  is  a  defect.  (5).  Words  or  lines 
or  stanzas  that  no  one  can  understand  clearly  have 
no  legitimate  place  in  literature,  for  lucidity  is  the 
one  essential  that  can  not  be  overlooked  safely. 
(6).  Then  the  golden  thought  arrives,  either  through 
a  sudden  inspiration  or  a  deliberate  intellectual 
effort,  wreak  all  your  art  upon  it.  (7).  Write  and 
rewrite.  (8).  Read  and  reread  your  work.  (9^. 
Weigh,  sift,  reject,  alter  and  polish  until  you  have 
exhausted  your  means  of  improving  and  beautify- 
ing. (10).  Never  have  the  temerity  to  say:  "I 
never  rewrite."  That  assertion  indicates  undue 
confidence  in  your  own  powers.  (11).  If  you  write 
for  the  public,  you  write  for  men  and  women  who 
admire  finish.  Your  crudity  will  not  interest  read- 
ers. Your  defective  verses  prejudice  the  new  and 
strange  reader  against  you.  (12).  If  you  must '  *  dash 
off"  as  "the  spirit  of  inspiration  "  dictates,  don't 
fail  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  that  other 
beneficent  spirit  whose  function  it  is  to  inspire  slap- 
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dash  writers  to  burn  what  they  "dash  off/'  and 
thus  save  themselves,  the  discomfort  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

Of  course,  not  all  good  work  will  find  publicity  in 
these  bustling  days,  but  no  poor  work  will  stand 
any  chance  of  acceptance.  In  these  days  correct 
versifiers  are  more  numerous  than  ever  before,  and 
incorrect,  slipshod  writers,  too  indolent  to  revise 
and  polish,  have  less  chance  of  gaining  an  audience 
than  ever  before.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
the  conscientious  and  gifted  writer  should  publish 
his  work,  although  in  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to 
publish.  Nor  should  the  young  writer  measure  his 
success  by  the  dollars  received  for  his  work,  or  his 
failure  by  the  rejection  of  his  work  in  certain  quart- 
ers. No  good  poem  is  written  in  vain,  whether  the 
writer  sells  it  or  fails  to  sell  it.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  acquisition  of  dollars  is  about  the 
most  unworthy  and  the  most  destructive  influence 
that  could  possibly  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  pro- 
duction of  literary  work.  Don't  "dash  off,"  don't 
write  for  either  wealth  or  fame,  and  don't  be  dis- 
appointed if  strangers  at  first  fail  to  see  in  your 
work  all  that  you  see  in  it. 
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VERSE  AND  FORM. 

The  pantoum  is  a  peculiar  and  pleasing  form  of 
verse  that  is  used  far  less  in  English  than  it  de- 
serves to  be  used.  This  form  of  poem  is  from  the 
Malayan.  The  Malayans  call  it  "pautun,"  which 
was  changed  to  "pantoum  "  by  the  French  poets, 
who  have  made  much  use  of  the  form.  Among 
the  Malayans  the  pantoum  is  strictly  a  form  for  im- 
provisation, and  they  are  peculiarly  skillful  in  its 
use.  The  stanzas  have  four  lines  or  verses.  The 
first  rimes  with  the  third,  and  the  second  with 
the  fourth.  Some  very  adroit  Malayans  use  more 
than  four  lines  in  a  stanza,  and  thereby  increase 
greatly  the  difficulty  of  the  contests,  for  they  often 
recite  these  improvised  stanzas  before  audiences. 
One  of  the  contestants  begins  with  a  stanza,  and 
from  it  his  opponent  instantly  seizes  a  catchword, 
upon  which  he  improvises.  The  contest  goes  on 
until  one  of  the  contestants  is  silenced.  The  sub- 
ject is  generally  love,  and  the  Malayans  are  very 
adroit  in  ringing  the  changes  in  this  form  of  verse 
The  peculiarity  of  the  pantoum  in  the  Malayan 
language  is  that  the  first  couplet  contains  a  simile 
or  a  distant  allusion  to  the  second  couplet,  or  may 
have,  beyond  the  rime,  no  connection  with  it, 
while  the  second  couplet  contains  the  meaning  of 
the  author.    In  the  form  of  the  pantoum  adopted 


in  English  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  each 
stanza  become  the  first  and  third  lines  of  the  fol- 
lowing stanza,  and  in  the  concluding  stanza  the 
lines  of  the  opening  stanza  are  repeated  in  some- 
what different  order.  The  form  lends  itself  very 
well  to  English,  and  it  is  used  effectively  by  many 
of  the  more  thorough  students  of  form,  especially 
in  England. 

Blank  verse,  the  decasyllabic,  iambic,  unrimed 
verse  employed  so  extensively  in  English,  in  epic 
and  dramatic  poetry,  was  first  used  in  the  English 
language  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  died  in  1547. 
He  used  it  in  his  translation  of  the  first  and  fourth 
books  of  the  ^Eneid.  It  was  first  used  in  English 
drama  by  Sackville  and  Norton  in  the  tragedy  of 
"Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  printed  in  1565.  Marlowe 
used  it  in  his  play,  "Tamburlaine  the  Great,"  and 
since  then  it  has  been  the  regular  form  of  verse  in 
metrical  dramas.  Milton  gave  it  a  permanent  hold 
by  using  it  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  it  is  now  in 
common  use  in  many  classes  of  composition.  This 
is  styleu  *'  heroic  verse. "  In  the  classics  the  verses 
or  lines  are  hexameters  or  twelve-syllabled,  and  in 
I-atin  the  number  of  syllables  rose  to  seventeen. 
In  English  only  ten  syllables  are  used,  iambic,  and 
in  German  this  form  prevails,  while  in  French  the 
Alexandrian  or  twelve-syllabled  classic  form  is  em- 
ployed. 

Adonic  verse  is  a  term  applied  to  songs  sung 
during  the  Adonia,  or  the  festival  of  Adonis.  Its 
creation  is  attributed  to  Sappho.  The  Adonic 
verse  or  line  consists  of  a  dactyl  and  either  a  spon- 
dee or  a  trochee,  and  its  peculiar  animated  move- 
ment well  adapts  it  to  the  gayer  and  livelier  kinds 
of  poetry.  It  is  seldom  used  alone,  being  joined 
usually  with  other  forms  of  verse. 

The  most  ancient  rimed  song  known  is  a  chanson 
in  honor  of  Clotaire,  therefore  anterior  to  628,  and 
composed  on  the  return  from  a  war  expedition 
against  the  Saxons.  This  pioneer  rimed  effusion 
runs  as  follows: 

De  Chlotario  canere  est  rege  Francorum, 

Qui  ivit  pugnare  cum  genie  Saxonum, 

Quim  graviter  provenisset  missis  Saxonum 

Si  non  fuisset  inclitus  Faro  degenti  Burgundionum, 

Quando  veniunt  in  terram  Francorum 

Faro  ubi  erat  princeps,  missi  Saxonum, 

Instinctu  Dei  transeunt  per  urben  Meldorum 

Ne  interficiantur  a  rege  Francorum. 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

Owing  to  delay  in  the  receipt  of  important 
English  books,  the  publication  of  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  Music 
has  been  postponed  until  next  month. 
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POETRY. 

A    Seamark.      A    Threnody    For    Robert   Louis 
Stevenson.    By  Bliss  Carman.   Boston  :    Cope- 
land  &  Day.     i8mo.,  paper,  25  cents. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  of  thirty-eight   four-line 
stanzas  by  Bliss  Carman.    It  is  very  much  like  very  many  other 
versified  utterances  of  woe  evoked  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  death. 
The  author  is  hardly  to  be  seen  at  his  best,  or  even  at  his 
average,  in  this  labored  production.    The  reader  can  not  al- 
ways feel  that  the  lines  are  quite  right  in  rhythm  or  that  the 
words  really  mean  what  they  say.    Scansion  shows  the  work  to 
be  careless.    The  first  lines  illustrate  the  faults  of  rhythm  that 
are  Copious  all  through.    He  begins  thus : 

"  Cold,  the  dull  cold  1  What  ails  the  sun, 
And  takes  the  heart  out  of  the  day  ?" 
Faultier  rhythm  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  It  is  iambic, 
ostensibly,  but  it  is  forced  iambic  that  throws  the  stress  on 
"  the  "  in  the  first  line  and  on  "  of"  in  the  second  line.  Much 
of  this  author's  work  is  marred  by  blemishes  of  this  sort,  and  it 
is  not  to  his  credit  that  he  does  not  improve  in  rhythm  as  he 
grows  older.  It  may  be  a  natural  fault  of  his  ear,  or  it  may  be 
a  fault  that  is  inherent  in  hasty  work,  or  it  may  be  that  he  has 
never  made  a  careful  study  of  meter.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  it  remains  true  that  the  lover  of  fine  verse  finds  much  to 
disparage  and  discourage  in  this  author's  verse.  Besides  his 
evident  carelessness  and  disinclination  to  polish  his  work,  he 
indulges  in  figures  that  are  hardly  explicable  by  any  fixed  laws 
of  terminology.  He  punctuates  his  utterances  freely  with  such 
phrases  as  "  granite  heart "  beats  in  "  iron  mockery,"  "  irrevo- 
cable rest,"  "melting  dark,"  "  nomad  tented  stars,"  "crumbling 
of  the  sea,"  "  forgotten  clue,"  "  iron  solitudes,"  "  coil  of  light- 
ning under  seas"  for  ocean  cable,  and  "loosened  wrists  and 
knees"  for  loosened  shackles.  The  therenody  contains  some 
fine  stanzas,  and  they  are  those  in  which  there  is  the  least 
striving  for  word  or  figure  effect.  It  is  a  pleasant  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  dead,  but,  like  most  productions  of  this  personal 
class,  it  passes  with  the  moment  and  the  occasion  for  which  it 
was  written.  The  Stevenson  cult  has  passed  its  climax,  and 
with  the  passing  Stevensoniana  will  pass  all  the  ambitious 
tributes  to  the  dead  novelist. 

Pipe  and  Pouch.  The  Smoker's  Own  Book  of 
Poetry.  Compiled  by  Joseph  Knight.  Boston: 
Joseph  Knight  Co.,  1895.  i6mo,,  cl.,  pp  182, 
$1.25. 

This  is  a  tobacco  lover's  cyclopaedia  of  poetry.  The  range 
of  selections  is  from  George  Wither  to  the  well-known  Anon 
Among  the  contemporary  and  recent  poets  we  find  poems  by 
De  Witt  Sterry,  Tom  Hsll,  Herman  Rave,  Brander  Matthews, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Francis  S.  Saltus,  George  Cooper,  Richard 
Le  Gallienne,  W.  E.  Henley,  S.  Q.  Lapius,  Austin  Dobson,  T. 
B.  Aldrich,  Charles  F.  Lummis,  J.  R.  Lowell,  J.  W.  Riley, 
Edgar  Fawcett,  Irving  Browne,  and  R.  K.  Munkittrick.  A  few 
contributions  from  the  fair  sex  appear,  including  poems  by  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  Kate  A.  Carrington,  Eva  Wilder  McGlasson, 
Amelia  E.  Barr,  and  Mary  C.  F.  Hall-Wood,  better  known  as 
"  Camilla  K.  Von  K." 

LITERATURE  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  Boston:  Houghton, 


-Mifflin  &  Co.,  1895.    2vols.,  Svo.,  il.,  pp  30 

and  813,  $6. 

This  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  biographical 
literature  of  recent  date,  and  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  oor 
literature.  As  a  letter- writer  Coleridge  ranked  with  Carlyle 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  it  is  most  remarkable  that  no  collec- 
tion of  his  letters  have  ever  been  published.  To  be  sure  many 
of  his  epistles  have  been  included  in  various  books  such  as 
Allsop's  "Letters,  Conversations  and  Recollections  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,"  Cottle's  "Early  Recollections,"  and  GiUman's 
"  Life  of  Coleridge,"  but  over  one-half  of  the  present  collection 
have  never  hitherto  appeared.  Where  letters  have  already 
been  printed,  due  credit  is  given.  In  all  two-handred-forty 
letters  are  given.  There  are  sixteen  full-page  illustrations 
and  the  index  is  a  model  one,  covering  thirty-seven  pages. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  principal  authority  re- 
ferred to  in  these  volumes  is  the  "  Complete  Works  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,"  in  seven  volumes,  published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers  in  1853.  Explanatory  foot-notes  are  given,  many  of 
them  quite  extensive. 

Gerald  Massey :  Poet,  Prophet  and  Mystic.    By  B. 

O.  Flower,  With  Illustrations  by  Laura  Lee 

Boston:     The  Arena   Publishing  Co.,  1895. 

121110.,  cl.,  pp  113,  $1. 

This  little  book  briefly  discusses  the  life  and  work  of  one 
of  England's  poets  of  the  people,  who  deserves  far  more  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  love  justice,  freedom  and  truth  than  be 
has  received.  The  author  has  purposely  quoted  very  fredy 
^rom  the  writings  of  Mr.  Massey,  because  he  is  persuaded  that, 
in  order  to  know  the  true  self  or  the  spiritual  ego  of  an  indi- 
vidual, we  must  see  his  soul  in  action,  see  him  battling  with  in- 
justice or  error,  when  the  profound  depths  of  his  being  are 
stirred  by  some  high  and  saving  truths ;  for  then  is  revealed  the 
spirit,  unconscious  for  the  moment  of  fetters  of  environment  or 
the  trammels  of  artificially  which  surrounds  us  all.  Then  the 
curtain  is  raised  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  holiest  of  holies 
of  the  human  soul.  This  revelation  of  the  higher  self  is  very 
marked  in  the  noblest  lines  of  a  true  poet.  Tbe author  has  had  a 
further  purpose  in  view  in  thus  introducing  the  poet  through 
his  own  words.  He  desired  to  bring  the  high,  fine  thought  of 
Gerald  Massey  to  the  attention  of  men  and  women  of  convic- 
tion, believing  that  his  noble  ideas,  his  passionate  appeals  for 
justice,  his  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  coming  day,  would  serve  to 
awaken  some  sleeping  souls,  while  they  would  strengthen 
others  in  their  purpose  to  consecrate  life's  best  endeavors  to  the 
cause  of  earth's  miserables,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  light.  For 
biographical  sketch  of  Massey,  with  portrait,  see  Thk  Maga- 
zine of  Poetry  and  Literary  Review  for  June,  1895. 

American  Literature.    By  Mildred  Cabell  Watkins. 
Literature  Primers.     New  York:     American 
Book  Co.     i8mo.,  cl.,  pp  224,  35  cents. 
In  this  volume  the  story  of  American  literature  is  told  to 
young  Americans,  briefly  and  understandably.    It  is  written  is 
a  style  which  is  both  simple  and  familiar,  avoiding  on  the  one 
hand  the  verbiage  of  the  larger  manuals  for  schools,  and  on  the 
other  the  prattle  of  the  so-called  first  books  for  children.    Brev- 
ity rather  than  condensation  has  been  sought ;  care  has  been 
taken  not  to  encumber  the  text  with  unnecessary  or  irreJevas1 
details ;  dates  have  in  most  cases  been  relegated  to  the  sum- 
maries at  the  close  of  the  various  chanters .  criticisms  are  brie1. 
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often  summed  up  in  a  single  terse,  easily-remembered  expres- 
sion ;  illustrative  extracts  are  confined  to  familiar  quotations, 
with  which  everybody  ought  to  be  acquainted.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  book  four  objects  have  been  constantly  borne  in 
mind:  (i).  To  make  the  study  interesting;  (2)  to  give  due 
prominence  to  the  most  essential  facts;  (3)  to  lead  students  to  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  best  and  most  famous  works 
of  American  authors ;  and  (4)  to  meet  a  very  general  demand 
among  teachers  for  a  simple,  practical  text-book  on  the  history 
of  our  literature,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Cipher  Story,  Discovered  and 
Deciphered  by  Orville  W.  Owen,  M.  D.  De- 
troit, (Mich.,)  and  New  York:  Howard  Publish- 
ing Co.  svols,  paper,  each  50  cents,  cl.,  75  cents. 

Five  volumes  on  this  interesting  theory  of  cipher  system, 
the  last  book  being  entirely  the  work  of  Dr.  Owen's  students, 
showing  that  the  theory  of  the  cipher  is  based  on  a  well-founded 
system.  Vol.  I.  contains  "Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Letter  to  the 
Decipherer,"  "The  Epistle  Dedicatory,*'  "Description  of  the 
Queen,  General  Curse,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Life."'  Vol  II.: 
**  Description  of  the  Queen,  General  Curse,  and  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  Life,  continued,"  "The  Spanish  Annada."  Vol.  III.. 
"  The  Spanish  Armada,  continued,"  "  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Life 
at  the  Court  of  France."  #  Vol.  IV. :  The  same  and  "  The 
Tragedy  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots."    Vol.  V  :    The  same. 

The  Tragical  Historie  of  Our  Late  Brother  Robert, 
Earl  of  Essex.  By  the  author  of  "Hamlet," 
"Richard  Iir.."  "Othello,"  "As  You  Like 
It,"  etc..  and  the  Newly  Discovered  Tragedy, 
"  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots."  Deciphered  from 
the  works  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  by  Orville  W. 
Ouvn,  M.  D.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Howard  Pub- 
lishing Co.  London:  Gay  &  Bird.  i2mo, 
paper,  pp  104,  50  cents. 
Supplimentary  to  "  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Cipher  Story." 

RELIGION. 

The  Christian  Year.  Thoughts  in  verse  for  the 
Sundays  and  Holidays  Throughout  the  Year, 
to  which  are  added  the  collects  from  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  Second  edition.  Lon- 
don: Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  Limited.  New 
York:  James  Pott  &  Co.  i6mo,  cl,  pp  16 
and  307,  is. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  the  series  of  Bagster's  "Christian 
Classics."  The  word  "Bagster"  has  become  a  household  word 
throughout  all  English-speaking  countries,  standing  for  all  that 
is  best  and  most  attractive  in  Bible  printing.  The  reputation 
of  the  publishers  is  well  sustained  in  the  execution  of  these 
little  volumes  in  an  extremely  cheap  but  attractive  form. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.    By  John  Bunyan.    With  a 
preface.    Second  edition.     London:    Samuel 
Bagster  &  Sons,  Limited.    New  York:    James 
Pott  &  Co.    i6mo,  cl.  pp  24  and  423,  is. 
A  profusely  illustrated  edition  in  Bagster's   "Christian 

Classics;"  by  far  the  most  attractive  cheap  edition  published. 

The  illustrations  are  well  calculated  to  delight  the  heart  of  the 

child.    The  volume  is  from  the  press  of  Ballantyne,  Hanson  & 

Co. 


Addison's  Selected  Essays.  Ethical  and  religious, 
contributed  to  "The  Spectator,"  with  some 
Account  of  His  Life  and  the  Testimony  of  Dis- 
tinguished Writers.  London:  Samuel  Bag- 
ster &  Sons,  Limited.  New  York:  James 
Pott  &  Co.  i6mo,  cl.,  pp  28  and  249.  is. 
This   is   the   latest    addition    to    Bagster's    "Christian 

Classics,"  and  is  worthy  a  place  with  the  other  volumes. 

Daily  Light  on  the  Daily  Path.  A  Devotional  Text 
Book  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year  in  the  Very 
Words  of  Scripture.  Morning  and  Evening 
Hour.  London :  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons, 
Limited.  32mo.,  French  morocco,  pp  368, 
is.  6d. 
The  name  "Bagster"  stands  for  "  sterling,"  in  the  book 

world,  and  this  volume  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Loyalty  to  Church  and  State.  By  Francis  Arch- 
bishop Satolli.  Baltimore  :  John  Murphy  & 
Co.     i2mo.,  cl.,  PP250.    J1.25. 

This  book  contains  many  of  the  most  important  addresses 
and  speeches  of  the  Papal  Delegate,  delivered  since  his  arrival 
in  America,  and  are  published  with  his  co-operation  and 
sanction.  They  are  of  much  moment  to  all  Catholics  and  are 
on  Christian  Education,  To  Catholic  Colleges  and  Schools,  The 
Relation  of  Church  and  State.Temperance,  To  Congresses,  The 
Press,  Jubilees  and  Dedications,  To  Clubs  and  Societies,  on  the 
Training  of  Youth,  Letters.  The  frontispiece  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Satolli. 

If  Jesus  Came  to  Boston.     By  Edward  E.  Hale. 

Boston  :    Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  1895.    i2mo., 

cl.,  pp  45,  50  cents. 

Written  after  reading  Mr.  Stead's  book,  "  If  Christ  Came 
to  Chicago."  Dr.  Hale  says  in  his  preface  of  that  book  :  "  It 
has  excited  much  comment  and  much  alarm.  It  has  suggested 
to  ill-informed  people  that  Christ's  plans  have  failed  badly,  and 
that,  as  has  been  well  safd,  '  we  are  all  going  to  hell  remarkably 
fast,— as  we  are  not."  We  have  no  desire  to  contrast  the  cities 
of  Boston  and  Chicago, — which  are,  indeed,  cities  curiously 
alike  in  many  important  regards,  though  not  always  thought 
so.  But  we  believe  it  so  important  that  every  student  of  life 
should  take  all  points  of  view,  that  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
present  another  picture,  as  our  friend  Dr.  Primrose  happened  to 
see  it."    This  is  a  good  antidote  for  Mr.  Stead's  book. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Ways  of  Yale  in  the  Consulship  of  Plancus. 

By  Henry  A.  Beers.    New  York  :    Henry  Holt 

&  Co.,  1895.     i8mo.,  cl,  pp  245,  75  cents. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  college  literature,  by  Prof. 

Beers  of  Yale,  a  graduate  of  that  institution.    It  is  divided  into 

two  sections,  "  In  the  Days  of  the  Fence  "  and  "  Recreations  of 

the  Red  Letter  Club."    It  includes  chapters  of  Consule  Planco, 

Some  Changes  in  College  Life  in  the  Last  Quarter  Century, 

Jubilee  Ode,  The  Thimbles,  Chums,  Eating-Clubs,  Leaves  from 

the  Dairy  of  an  Undergraduate,  Ad  Iulum  Antonium,  Analytical 

Algebra,  "Our   Own    Percival,"    Biftek   aux   Champignons, 

What's  in  a  Name?    The   Springald   and  the  Cauda  Galli, 

Amours  Passagers,  Impressions  of  a  Sub-Freshman. 

The   Quest  of  the    Holy  Grail.    By   Edwin    A. 

Abbey.    New  York:    B.  H.  Russell  &  Son., 

I^95>    9>£xi2  inches,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  series  of  paintings,  five  in  number,  done  for  the 
decoration  of  the  delivery  room  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  city 
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of  Boston.  The  first  painting  is  one  6x8  feet,  and  represents  the 
child  Galahad,  in  the  arms  of  a  nun,  visited  in  the  convent  by 
the  dove  bearing;  the  golden  censer,  and  the  Grail  borne  by  an 
angel.  The  second  picture,  nx8  feet,  represents  Galahad  be-  j 
fore  a  shrine,  in  a  chapel  of  the  convent,  where  he  has  kept 
vigil  all  night.  It  is  dawn  and  a  company  of  nuns  bearing 
candles  are  in  the  immediate  background.  The  subject  of  the 
third  picture,  34x8  feet,  is  the  Arthurian  round  table  and  the 
curious  fable  of  the  seat  Perilous,  in  which  no  man  has  as  yet 
sat  with  safety,  not  even  Merlin,  the  fashioner  of  it.  The  fourth 
subject,  19x8  feet,  is  the  beginning  of  the  Quest.  Arthur  has 
formally  instructed  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail,  and  the  de- 
sign gives  us  the  knights  about  to  go  forth  on  their  mission- 
This  is  the  most  striking  picture  of  the  group.  In  the  fifth 
picture,  33x8  feet,  Galahad's  first  coming  to  the  castle  of  the 
Grail  is  depicted. 

Society  Pictures.  By  George  Du  Maurier,  author 
of  "  Trilby  "  and  4<  Peter  Ibbetson."  Chicago: 
Charles  H.  Sergei  Co.,  1895.  Obi.  241110.,  cl., 
n.  p.,  $1. 

Contains  seventy-five  full-page  illustrations  from  the  well- 
known  pen  of  George  Du  Maurier.  The  first  one  bears  date  of 
1873,  and  the  last  one  1890.  Like  all  of  Du  Maurier' 5  drawings 
it  is  necessary  to  accompany  the  sketches  by  the  explanatory 
text,  otherwise  they  are  meaningless. 

The   Friendship    of  Nature.      A    New   England 

Chronicle  of  Birds  and  Fowers.     By  Mabel 

Osgood  Wright.    New  York:    Macmillan   & 

Co.    i8mo.,  cl.,  pp  238,  75  cents. 

A  series  of  pleasant  papers  on  outdoor  life,  including  A 

New  England  May  Day,  When  Orchards  Bloom,  The  Romaunt 

of  the  Rose,  The  Gardens  of  the  Sea,  A  Song  of  Summer, 

Feathered  Philosophers,  Nature's  Calm.The  Story  of  a  Garden, 

Rustling  Wings,  The  Loom  of  Autumn,  A  Winter  Mood. 

Behind  an  Eastern  Veil.    By  C.  J.  Wills.     Edin- 
burgh :    William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     Demy 
8vo.,  cl.,  il.,  pp  8  and  376,  9s. 
This  is  a  plain  tale  of  events  occurring  in  the  experience 
of  a  lady  who  had  a  unique  opportunity  of  observing  the  inner 
life  of  ladies  of  the  upper  class  in  Persia.    The  descriptions  of 
things  Persian  in  this  book  are  absolutely  accurate.  The  episode 
of  the  "  Crown  of  Glory  "  really  took  place ;  while  the  account 
of  the  great  earthquake  in  Shiraz  is  given  from  the  lips  of  one 
who  was  present  at  that  appalling  catastrophe.    Strange  things 
are  here  described,  but  they  have  happened,  and  will  happen 
again ;  nothing  is  exaggerated,   nothing  overdrawn,  in  this 
14  Plain  Tale  "  of  life  in  Persia. 

Coin's  Financial  Fool ;  Or,  the  Artful  Dodger  Ex- 
posed. By  Horace  White.  A  Complete  Re- 
ply to  Coin's  Financial  School.  New  York : 
J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  1895.  i6mo., 
paper,  pp  112,  25  cents. 

The  completeness  of  this  reply  depends  entirely  upon  the 
point  of  view.    The  illustrations  are  by  Dan  Beard. 

FICTION. 

Under  the  Man-Fig.  By  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1895.    i6mo,  cloth, 

PP323.  $1-25. 

This  highly  interesting  novel,  with  its  uncommon  title, 
will  keep  people  guessing  what  manner  of  thing  a  "  Man-Fig" 
may  be.    The  solution,  however,  is  very  simple,  as  one  finds 


upon  reading  a  few  pages  of  the  book,  which  takes  its  title  from 
an  old  fig  tree,  which  is  continually  the  support  for  the  backs  of 
one  or  more  village  loungers, who  idle  there,  and  sun  themselves 
in  the  gossip  of  the  town,  hence  the  name — "  Man-Fig."  The 
scene  is  in  a  Texas  town  and  the  time  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  suspicion  of  a  serious  crime  rests  upon  one  of  the  principal 
characters  and  the  dramatic  events  throughout  the  story  are 
*old  in  an  intense  and  lucid  manner.  Olive  Herring,  the  hero- 
ine, is  first  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  golden-haired  winsome 
little  maid  of  seven  years,  and  from  then  on  we  follow  ber 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  life,  with  breathless 
interest,  but  at  last,  we  leave  her,  a  fair,  beautiful,  imperious 
woman.  She  narrowly  escapes  marrying  the  wrong  man,  bnt 
in  the  end  "love  finds  its  level,"  and  all  is  well.  "Maum 
Betty  "  is  also  a  satisfactory  character,  to  whom  Olive,  as  child 
and  woman,  turns  for  comfort  in  her  overflow  of  joy  or  paroxy- 
sims  of  grief.  The  author  shows  marked  skill  and  has  a  rare 
gift  in  depicting  Southern  character  that  is  real  and  pleasing  ia 
its  unaffectedness.  The  purchase  of  such  a  book  ensures  to  the 
reader  pleasant  entertainment  for  a  few  hours,  as  the  plot  is  in- 
teresting and  the  workmanship  of  incidents  clever. 

Queenshithe.  By  Henrietta  G.  Rowe.  Buffalo: 
The  Peter  Paul  Book  Co.,  1895.  i2mo,  cl,  pp 
184,  $1. 

A  story  of  the  humble  life  of  three  orphans,  in  a  quiet 
couutry  neighborhood  in  Maine.  Roxy  Rae  is  a  lovely,  unselfish 
young  woman,  who  resigns  all  personal  ambitions  to  provide  a 
meager  livelihood  for  her  young  sister  and  brother.  Her  only 
kinswoman,  the  "  Widdcr  Jeff,"  avaricious  and  unscrupulous, 
has  by  concealing  a  will,  defrauded  the  Raes  out  of  their  prop- 
erty and  also  robbed  poor  faithful  Roxy  of  the  only  means  of 
bread  winning.  Full  of  religious  cant,  and  cunning  as  a  red 
fox,  she  manages  to  steal  the  secret  of  a  new  straw  braid  for 
bonnets,  which  Roxy  has  invented.  The  story  is  well  told  and 
is  a  truthful  picture  of  simple  country  life,  as  it  was  nearly  a 
century  ago.  Roxy  Rae's  is  a  tender,  pathetic  life  that  the 
reader  will  sympathize  with  and  desire  to  follow  to  the  end  of 
the  book.  There  is  a  very  amusing  account  of  Roxy's  first 
journey  beyond  the  limits  of  her  native  town.  She  visits  Wash- 
ington and  is  asked  to  the  White  House  by  little  Lucy  Ran- 
dolph, President  Jefferson's  granddaughter.  The  various  ex- 
periences the  rustic  maiden  has  throughout  the  trip,  together 
with  the  quaint  sayings  of  Mrs.  Capt.  Sol,  are  very  good.  Mrs. 
Capt.  Sol  has  visited  Washington  before,  and  the  way  she  give* 
herself  airs  and  rides  over  her  more  modest  companion  is  quite 
laughable.  There  are  many  other  quaint  figures  equally  inter- 
esting. All  ends  well,  and  there  is  nothing  gloomy  about  the 
'  story,  as  is  often  the  case  in  these  tales  of  poverty  and  tribula- 
tions. 


An  Experiment  in  Altruism.  By  Elizabeth  Hast- 
ings. New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895. 
i2mo.,  cl.,  pp  213,  75  cents. 

"  An  Experiment  in  Altruism,"  is  a  neat  volume,  telling 
the  story  of  some  young  Socialists  who  try  to  usher  in  a  new  era, 
and  feel  a  too  great  responsibility  about  other  people's  a  fair*. 
The  work  was  intended  to  be  important,  but  the  author  is  far 
too  suppositional,  and  to  anyone  who  has  even  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  such  life  the  book  will  be  hardly  interesting.  The  re- 
lations of  facts  are  not  those  of  real  life,  the  problems  arc  foolish 
and  the  logic  weak.  The  way  they  go  about  reforming  human 
depravity  in  the  slums  is  not  new  or  successful.  If  there  is  a 
sensible  character  in  the  book  it  must  be  the  doctor.  The  book 
will  doubtless  find  many  readers,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  wide 
interest. 
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THE  publication  of  A  Woman  ok  the  Century  has  been  undertaken  to  provide  a  biographical  record  :■' 
remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Woman's  place  in  modern  life  is  fully  recognized,  and  tin-  work  w 
meet  llie>  requirements  demanded  b}'  a  discriminating  public.  It  is  the  most  important  undertaking  of  its  k .n 
ever  attempted.  It  embraces  biographical  sketches  of'  all  women  prominently  connected  with  the  present  arc  < 
wornairs  activity;  women  noteworthy  in  the  church,  at  the  liar,  in  literature  and  music,  in  an  mid  drama,  i 
science  and  invention,  in  social  and  political  reform,  in  commerce  or  philanthropy.  It,  in  brief,  includes  "h 
name  of  women  in  every  branch  of  human  activity  worthy  of  note,  who  are  indentiiied  with  American  pro^rei*  ^r» 
civilization  oi  the  present  day. 


THE    EDITORS. 

The  fact  that  the  work  is  edited  by  two  well-known 
women  whose  world-wide  reputations  are  second  to  none 
in  their  respective  spheres  of  activity,  is  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  its  literary  excellence  and  high  standing. 

THE    BIOGRAPHIES. 

The  biographies  are  of  sufficient  fullness  to  include  all 
facts  deserving  mention,  and  taken  together  they  will 
afford  a  complete  record  of  that  branch  of  history  referr- 
ing to  American  women  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
intended  to  make  each  character-sketch  a  likeness  which 
the  world  will  immediately  recognize;  which  will  give 
the  underlying  motive  to  the  individual  endeavor,  the 
secret  of  her  success,  the  methods  and  means  of  her  pro- 
gress, and  the  aim  and  the  aspiration  of  her  thought.  It 
lias  been  the  aim,  moreover,  to  render  the  Cyclopaedia 
educational,  as  well  as  entertaining  and  instructive,  by 
making  those  articles  treating  of  important  women  and 
measures  constitute  noteworthy  eras  of  national  history. 
Each  sketch  was  placed  in  hands  selected  from  the  whole 


country  as  best  fitted  for  the  task,  and  then  it  was  re\  :;<:•■ 
and  arranged  by  the  editors  to  make  one  harmoui'o: 
whole. 
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ings,  thirteen-hundred  in  number,  form  one  of  the  :r. 
valuable  picture  galleries  ever  given  to  the  public  \ur ■:•':. z 
the  medium  of  a  printing  press. 

THE    BOOK. 
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EDWARD  DOWDEN. 

EDWARD  DOWDEN  was  born  in  Cork  on  the 
3d  of  May,  1843,  and  in  1859  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  After  a  successful  under- 
graduate career  he  took  his  B.  A.  degree  with  first 
place  in  the  first  class  in  Logic  and  Ethics.  For 
two  years  he  was  a  student  of  divinity,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  1867 
was  appointed  Professor  of  English  Literature,  an 
appointment  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  remark- 
able testimony  to  the  acquirements  and  achieve- 
ments of  a  young  man  of  twenty-four.  Professor 
Dowden  threw  himself  with  special  enthusiasm 
into  the  study  of  Shakespere,  and  in  1875  he  pub- 
lished his  vrreat  work,  "Shakespere,  his  Mind  and 
Art,"  whi<  h  at  once  won  for  him  a  European  repu- 
tation ant*  .1  hearty  recognition  from  Shakesperian 
scholars  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
was  followed,  two  years  later,  by  the  valuable 
"  Shakespere  Primer,"  and  in  1890  by  his  fine  intro- 
duction to  the  "  Henry  Irving"  edition  of  Shakes- 
pere's  plays  and  poems.  In  1877  appeared  his 
solitary  volume  of  "Poems"  and  his  first  contri- 
bution to  miscellaneous  criticism,  "Studies  in 
Literature,  1789- 1877."  More  recently  he  has  re- 
printed, mainly  from  the  Fortnightly  Review \ 
another  collection  of  critical  essays  entitled 
"Transcripts  and  Studies;"  but  the  most  import- 
ant of  his  later  works  is  undoubtedly  his  sympa- 
thetic and  charming  "Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley," 
a  book  characterized  by  a  fulness  of  knowledge 
and  a  sanity  of  judgment  which  at  once  gave  it  a 
place  among  our  few  standard  biographies.  In 
1888  Professor  Dowden  became  the  President  of 
the  English  Gcethe  Society,  and  his  contributions 
to  Gcethe  literature  encourage  the  hope  that  he 
may  be  able  to  complete  the  long  projected  work 
in  which  he  proposes  to  do  for  the  greatest  of 
Germans  what  he  has  already  done  for  the  greatest 
of  Englishmen.  Professor  Dowden  married  early, 
and  after  twenty-six  years  of  perfect  domestic  hap- 
piness was  called  upon  to  endure  the  most  poignant 


of  all  human  sorrows.  Mrs.  Dowden  died  in 
October,  1892.  Professor  Dowden  is  known  most 
widely  as  a  subtle  and  sympathetic  critic  of  litera- 
ture; but  there  are  those  to  whom  his  work  in 
poetry  is  even  more  fascinating  than  his  contribu- 
tions to  criticism.  Whatever  be  the  outward  form  of 
Professor  Dowden's  poems  they  are  nearly  always 
in  essence  lyrical  or  autobiographic,  but  they  have 
none  of  the  individualistic  egoism  of  ordinary  sub- 
jective verse.  The  nature  that  they  interpret  has 
been  so  finely  touched  to  such  fine  issues  that  it 
interprets  not  only  itself  but  all  other  natures  which 
have  thrilled  in  response  to  the  same  delicate 
spiritual  impressions,  and  the  elect  reader  finds  in 
the  verse  the  reticent  but  sufficing  revelation  not 
only  of  the  poet's  secrets,  but  of  his  own.  Whether 
the  poet  enters  into  the  mystery  of  some  moment 
of  spiritual  revelation,  or  celebrates  the  wonder  of 
some  transient  pulse  of  light,  some  sudden  glint  of 
color,  or  feels  the  awe  of  life's  strengthening 
raptures  and  purifying  renunciations,  the  poetry  of 
Professor  Dowden  brings  to  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear  not  merely  the  enduring  joy  of  a  thing  of 
beauty,  but  the  rarer,  intenser  delight  of  high  com- 
panionship. J.  A.  N. 


LEONARDO'S  "MONNA  LISA." 

(IN   THE  GALLERIES.) 

Make  thyself  known,  Sibyl,  or  let  despair 

Of  knowing  thee  be  absolute;  I  wait 

Hour-long  and  waste  a  soul.  What  word  of  fate 
Hides  'twixt  the  lips  which  smile  and  still  forbear? 
Secret  perfection!    Mystery  too  fair! 

Tangle  the  sense  no  more  lest  I  should  hate 

The  delicate  tyranny,  the  inviolate 
Poise  of  thy  folded  hands,  the  fallen  hair. 
Nay,  nay,— I  wrong  thee  with  rough  words;  still  be 

Serene,  victorious,  inaccessible; 
Still  smile  but  speak  not;  lightest  irony 

Lurk  ever  'neath  thy  eyelids*  shadow;  still 
O'ertop  our  knowledge;  Sphinx  of  Italy 

Allure  us  and  reject  us  at  thy  will! 
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TWO  INFINITIES. 

A  lonely  way,  and  as  I  went  my  eyes 
Could  not  unfasten  from  the  Spring's  sweet  things; 
Lush-sprouted  grass,  and  all  that  climbs  and  clings 
In  loose,  deep  hedges,  where  the  primrose  lies 
In  her  own  fairness,— buried  blooms  surprise 
The  plunderer  bee  and  stop  his  murmurings,— 
And  the  glad  flutter  of  the  finch's  wings 
Outstartles  small  blue-speckled  butterflies. 
Blissfully  did  one  speed  well  plot  beguile 
My  whole  heart  long;  I  loved  each  separate  flower, 
Kneeling.     I  looked  up  suddenly — Dear  God! 
There  stretched  the  shining  plain  for  many  a  mile, 
The  mountains  rose  with  what  invincible  power! 
And  how  the  sky  was  fathomless  and  broad! 


WISE  PASSIVENESS. 

Think  you  I  choose  or  that  or  this  to  sing? 

I  Jie  as  patient  as  yon  wealthy  stream 

Dreaming  among  green  fields  its  summer  dream, 

Which  takes  whate'er  the  gracious  hours  will  bring 

Into  its  quiet  bosom;  not  a  thing 

Too  common,  since  perhaps  you  see  it  there 

Who  else  had  never  seen  it,  though  as  fair 

As  on  the  world's  first  morn;  a  fluttering 

Of  idle  butterflies;  or  the  deft  seeds 

Blown  from  a  thistle- head;  a  silver  dove 

As  faultlessly;  or  the  large,  yearning  eyes 

Of  pale  Narcissus;  or  beside  the  reeds 

A  shepherd  seeking  lilies  for  his  love, 

And  evermore  the  all-encircling  skies. 


WATERSHED. 

Now  on  life's  crest  we  breathe  the  temperate  air; 

Turn  either  way— the  parted  paths  o'erlook; 
Dear!  we  shall  never  bid  the  Sphinx  despair, 
Nor  read  in  Sibyl's  book. 

The  blue  bends  o'er  us;  good  are  night  and  day; 
Some  blissful  influence  from  the  Starry  Seven 
Thrilled  us  ere  youth  took  wing;  why  now  essay 
A  vain  assault  on  Heaven  ? 

And  what  great  word  Life's  singing  lips  pronounce, 

And  what  intends  the  sealing  kiss  of  Death 
It  skills  us  not;  yet  we  accept,  renounce, 
And  draw  this  tranquil  breath. 

Enough,  one  thing  we  know;  haply  anon 

All  truths,  yet  no  truth  better  or  more  clear 
Than  that  your  hand  holds  my  hand,  therefore,  on! 
The  downward  pathway,  Dear  ! 


THE  CORN-CRAKE. 


Here  let  the  bliss  of  Summer  and  her  night 

Be  on  my  heart  as  wide  and  pure  as  heaven, 
Now  while  o'er  earth  the  tide  of  young  delight 

Brims  to  the  full,  calmed  by  the  wizard  Seven, 
And  their  high  mistress,  yon  enchanted  Moon; 

The  air  is  faint  yet  fresh  as  primrose  buds, 
And  dim  with  weft  of  honey-colored  beams, 

A  bride-robe  for  the  new  espoused  June, 
Who  lies  white-limbed  among   her  flowers,   n 
dreams, 

Such  a  divine  content  her  being  floods. 


Awake!  awake!  the  silence  hath  a  voice; 

Not  thine  thou  heart  of  fire  palpitating 
Until  all  griefs  change  countenance  and  rejoice. 

And  all  joys  ache  o'er-ripe  since  thou  dost  sing, 
Not  thine  this  voice  of  the  dry  meadow-lands; 

Harsh  iteration!  note  untuneable! 
Which  shears  the  breathing  quiet  with  a  blade 

Of  ragged  edge;  say,  wilt  thou  ne'er  be  still. 
Crier  in  June's  high  progress,  whose  commands 

Upon  no  heedless  drowsed  heart  are  laid  ? 


in. 


Nay,  cease  not  till  thy  breast  disquieted 

Hath  won  a  term  of  ease:  the  dewy  grass, 
Trackless  at  morn,  betrays  not  thy  swift  tread, 

And  through  smooth  closing  air  thy  call-notes 
pass 
To  faint  on  yon  soft  bosomed  pastoral  steep. 

Thee,  bird,  the  night  accepts,  and  I  through  thee 
Reach  to  embalmed  hearts  of  summers  dead, 

Feel  round  my  feet  old  inland  meadows  deep, 
And  bow  o'er  flowers  that  not  a  leaf  have  shed, 

Nor  once  have  heard  moan  of  an  alien  sea. 

IV. 

Even  while  I  muse  thy  halting  place  doth  shift, 

More  distant  now,  now  nearer:  I  have  seen, 
When  April  through  her  shining  hair  adrift 

Gleams  a  farewell  and  elms  are  fledged   with 
green, 
The  voiceful  wandering  envoy  of  the  Spring; 

Thee,  never;  though  the  mower's  scythe  hath 
dashed 
Thy  nest  aside,  but  thou  hast  sped  askant 

Viewless;  then,  last,  we  lose  thee,  and  thy  wing 
Brushes  Nilotic  maize,  and  thou  dost  chant 

Happy  all  night  to  stony  ears  of  Pasht 
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v. 

Ah,  now  an  end  to  thy  inveterate  tale! 

The  silence  melts  from  the  mid  spheres  of  heaven; 
Enough!  before  this  peace  has  time  to  fail 

From  out  my  heart,  or  yon  white  cloud  has 
driven 
Up  the  moon's  path  I  turn,  and  I  will  rest 

This  night  with  summer  in  my  heart.   Farewell ! 
Shut  are  the  wildrose  cups,  no  moth's  a  whirr ; 

My  room  will  be  moon-silvered  from  the  west 
For  one  more  hour;  thy  note  shall  be  a  burr 

To  tease  out  thought  and  catch  the  slumbrous 
spell. 


ABOARD  THE  "SEA-SWALLOW.1' 

The  gloom  of  the  sea-fronting  cliffs 
Lay  on  the  water,  violet-dark, 

The  pennon  dropped,  the  sail  fell  in, 
And  slowly  moved  our  bark. 

A  golden  day  ;  the  summer  dreamed 
In  heaven  and  on  the  whispering  sea, 

Within  our  hearts  the  summer  dreamed, 
The  hours  that  seemed  to  be. 

Then  rose  the  girls  with  bonnets  loosed, 
And  shining  tresses  lightly  blown, 

Alice  and  Adela,  and  sang 
A  song  of  Mendelssohn. 

Oh  sweet,  and  sad,  and  wildly  clear, 
Through  summer  air  it  sinks  and  swells, 

Wild  with  a  measureless  desire, 
And  sad  with  all  farewells. 


OASIS. 


Let  them  go  by — the  heats,  the  doubts,  the  strife; 

I  can  sit  here  and  care  not  for  them  now, 
Dreaming  beside  the  glimmering  wave  of  life 

Once  more — I  know  not  how. 

There  is  a  murmur  in  my  heart,  I  hear 
Faint,  O  so  faint,  some  air  I  used  to  sing; 

It  stirs  my  sense,  and  odors  dim  and  dear 
The  meadow-breezes  bring. 

Just  this  way  did  the  quiet  twilights  fade 
Over  the  fields  and  happy  homes  of  men, 

While  one  bird  sang  as  now,  piercing  the  shade 
Long  since. — I  know  not  when. 


FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERGAL* 

AMONG  the  writers  of  religious  verse  and  song 
no  one  has  won  a  more  enduring  place  in  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  English  speaking  people  than 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  born  December  14th, 
1836,  in  the  rectory  in  Astley,  Worcestershire, 
England.  She  was  the  youngest  of  six  children 
born  to  William  Henry  Havergal,  clergyman,  poet 
and  musician.  She  was  a  fair,  graceful,  sunny- 
tempered,  vivacious  child,  of  unusual  precocity, 
able  to  read  books  at  three  and  write  verses  at 
seven  years.  Of  a  buoyant  temperament,  laughter 
followed  fast  after  tears,  but  an  instinctive  reserve 
hid  even  from  her  closest  friends  the  deeper  side  of 
her  nature.  In  1845,  Mr.  Havergal  becoming 
rector  of  St.  Nicholas  and  a  cannon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral he  removed  with  his  family  to  Worcester.  At 
ten  years  of  age  Frances  began  her  religious  labors 
by  teaching  a  Sunday  School  class  of  still  younger 
children.  One  of  her  published  books  for  children 
is  a  history  of  this  time.  She  received  her  educa- 
tion at  home  and  in  boarding  schools  both  in 
England  and  in  Germany,  and  afterwards  took  an 
advanced  course  under  a  German  scholar.  She 
was  an  accomplished  linguist  and  her  thirst  for 
knowledge  found  no  limit.  She  mastered  har- 
monics by  herself,  and  all  her  work  showed  care 
and  thoroughness  whether  in  literature,  music 
or  the  plainest  needlework.  She  inherited  from 
her  father,  who  declined  the  chair  of  music  in 
Oxford,  a  fine  musical  talent, and  at  one  time  under 
the  encouragement  of  Hiller  she  thought  of  making 
it  a  life  vocation.  As  a  singer  or  pianist  she  was 
gifted  with  that  delicious  sympathetic  quality  that 
touches  all  hearts.  She  assisted  in  editing  the 
hymnal  "Songs  of  Grace  and  Glory,"  and  after 
his  death  prepared  her  father's  unfinished  work, 
"  Havergal's  Psalmody,"  for  publication.  Her 
"Moonlight  Sonata  "  shows  how  vividly  she  could 
interpret  musical  masterpieces.  Her  first  public 
recognition  as  a  poet  was  in  "  Good  Words  *' 
in  i860,  and  thereafter  her  songs  flowed  freely. 
Her  best  poems  seemed  to  come  forth  from 
her  mind  full  fledged.  She  learned  through 
suffering  to  dedicate  her  gifts  and  her  life  to  the 
service  of  Christianity  and  many  a  soul  has  found 
the  long  needed  help  and  comfort  through  her 
words.  Among  her  prose  works  are  "Letters  from 
Switzerland,"  "Morning  Bells,"  and  "Little  Pil- 
lows." Miss  Havergal  died  June  3rd,  1879,  and 
was  buried  in  Astley  churchyard.  C.  R. 


*  Poems   of  Frances  Ridley  Havergal.     First  and  Second 
Series.    New  York :    E.  P.  Ditton  &  Co.    a  vols.,  i2mo. 
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HOW  SHOULD  THEY  KNOW  ME? 

There  are  those  who  deem  they  know  me  well, 

And  smile  as  I  tell  them  "  no! " 
Who  think  they  may  clearly  and  carelessly  tell 
Each  living  drop  in  my  heart's  deep  well, 
And  lightly  enter  its  inmost  cell; 

But  little  (how  little!)  they  know! 

How  should  they  know  me  ?    My  soul  is  a  maze 

Where  I  wander  alone,  alone; 
Never  a  footfall  there  was  heard. 
Never  a  mortal  hand  hath  stirred 
The  silence-curtain  that  hangs  between 
Outer  and  inner,  nor  eye  hath  seen 

What  is  only  and  ever  my  own. 

They  have  entered  indeed  the  vestibule, 

For  its  gate  is  opened  wide, 
High  as  the  roof,  and  I  welcome  all 
Who  will  visit  my  warm  reception-hall, 
And  utter  a  long  and  loving  call 

To  some  who  are  yet  outside. 

I  would  lead  each  guest  to  a  place  of  rest; 

All  should  be  calm  and  bright; 
Then  a  lulling  flow  of  melody, 
And  a  crystal  draught  of  sympathy, 
And  odorous  blossoms  of  kindly  thought, 
With  golden  fruit  of  deed  be  brought 

From  the  chambers  out  of  sight. 

Some  I  would  take  with  a  cordial  hand, 

And  lead  them  round  the  walls; 
Showing  them  many  a  storied  screen, 
Many  a  portrait,  many  a  scene, 
Deep-cut  carving,  and  outlined  scroll; 
Passing  quickly  where  shadows  roll, 

Slowly  where  sunshine  falls. 

They  do  not  know  and  they  can  not  see 
That  strong-hinged,  low-arched  door, 

Though  I  am  passing  in  and  out, 

From  gloom  within  to  light  without, 

Or  from  gloom  without  to  light  within; 

None  can  ever  an  entrance  win. 
None!  for  evermore. 

It  is  a  weird  and  wondrous  realm, 

Where  I  often  hold  my  breath 
At  the  unseen  things  which  there  I  see, 
At  the  mighty  shapes  which  beckon  to  me, 
At  the  visions  of  woe  and  ecstasy, 

At  the  greetings  of  life  and  death. 

They  rise,  they  pass,  they  melt  away, 

In  an  ever-changing  train; 
I  can  not  hold  them  or  tell  their  stay, 


Or  measure  the  time  of  their  fleeting  sway; 
As  grim  as  night,  and  as  fair  as  day, 
They  vanish  and  come  again. 

I  wander  on  through  the  strange  domain. 

Marveling  ever  and  aye; 
Marveling  how  around  my  feet 
All  the  opposites  seem  to  meet, 
The  dark,  the  light,  the  chill,  the  glow, 
The  storm,  the  calm,  the  fire,  the  snow, 
How  can  it  be  ?    I  do  not  know. 

Then  how,  oh  how,  can  they? 

What  am  I,  and  how  ?    If  reply  there  be, 

In  unsearching  chaos  'tis  cast. 
Though  the  soaring  spirit  of  restless  man 
Might  the  boundary  line  of  the  universe  scan, 
And  measure  and  map  its  measureless  plan, 

The  gift  of  self-knowledge  were  last! 


COMPENSATION. 

O  the  compensating  springs!  O  the  balance  wheels 

of  life, 
Hidden  away  in  the  workings  under  the  seeming 

strife! 
Slowing  the  fret  and  the  friction,  weighting  the 

whirl  and  the  force, 
Evolving  the  truest  power  from  each  unconscious 

source. 

How  shall  we  guage  the  whole, who  can  only  guess 
a  part  ? 
I    How  can  we  read  the  life,  when  we  can  not  spell 
the  heart? 
How  shall  we  measure  another,  we  who  can  never 
j  know 

I   From  the  juttings  above  the  surface  the  depth  of 
I  the  vein  below  ? 

I    Even  our  present  way  is  known  to  ourselves  alone, 
'    Height  and  abyss  and  torrent,  flower  and  thorn 
and  stone; 
But  we  gaze  on  another's  path  as  a  far-off  moun- 
tain scene, 
Scanning  the  outlined  hills,  but  never  the  vales 
between. 

How  shall  we  judge  their  present,  we  who  have 

never  seen 
That  which  is  past  forever,  and  that  which  might 

have  been  ? 
Measuring  by  ourselves,  unwise  indeed  are  we, 
Measuring  what  we  know  by  what  we  can  hardly 

see. 
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Ah!  if  we  knew  it  all,  we  should  surely  understand 

That  the  balance  of  sorrow  and  ioy  is  held  with  an 
even  hand, 

That  the  scale  of  success  or  loss  shall  never  over- 
flow, 

And  that  compensation  is  twined  with  the  lot  of 
high  and  low. 

The  easy  path  in  the  lowland  hath  little  of  grand  or 
new, 

But  a  toilsome  ascent  leads  on  to  a  wide  and  glor- 
ious view; 

Ptopled  and  warm  is  the  valley,  lonely  and  chill 
the  height, 

But  the  peak  that  is  near  the  storm-cloud  is  nearer 
the  stars  of  light. 

Launch  on  the  foaming  stream  that  bears  you  along 

like  a  dart, — 
There  is  danger  of  rapid  and  rock,  there  is  tension 

of  muscle  and  heart; 
Glide  on  the  easy  current,  monotonous,  calm,  and 

slow, 
You  are  spared  the  quiver  and  strain  in  the  safe 

and  quiet  flow. 

O  the  sweetness  that  dwells  in  a  harp  of  many 

strings, 
While  each,  all  vocal  with  love,  in  tuneful  harmony 

rings! 
But  O,  the  wail  and  the  discord,  when  one  and 

another  is  rent 
Tensionless,  broken,  or  lost,  from  the  cherished 

instrument. 

For  rapture  of  love  is  linked  with  the  pain  or  fear 

of  loss, 
And  the  hand  that  takes  the  crown  must  ache  with 

many  a  cross; 
Yet  he  who  hath  never  a  conflict  hath  never  a 

victor's  palm, 
And  only  the  toilers  know  the  sweetness  of  rest 

and  calm. 

Onlv  between  the  storms  can  the  Alpine  traveler 

know 
Transcendent  glory  of  clearness,  marvels  of  gleam 

and  glow; 
Had    he   the   brightness    unbroken   of  cloudless 

summer  days, 
This  had  been  dimmed  by  the  dust  and  veil  of  a 

brooding  haze. 

Who  would  dare  the  choice,  neither  or  both  to 

know. 
The  finest  quiver  of  joy  or  the  agony-thrill  of  woe  ? 


Never  the  exquisite  pain,  then  never  the  exquisite 

bliss, 
For  the  heart  that  is  dull  to  that  can  never  be 

strung  to  this. 

Great  is  the  peril  or  toil  if  the  glory  or  gain  be 

great; 
Never  an  earthly  gift  without  responsible  weight; 
Never  a  treasure  without  a  following  shade  of  care; 
Never  a  power  without  the  lurk  of  a  subtle  snare. 

For  the  swift  is  not  the  safe,  and  the  sweet  is  not 

the  strong; 
The  smooth  is  not  the  short, and  the  keen  is  not  the 

long; 
The  much  is  not  the  most,  and  the  wide  is  not  the 

deep, 
And  the  flow  is  never  a  spring,  when  the  ebb  is 

only  neap. 

Then  hush!  oh,  hush!  for  the  Father  knows  what 

thou  kno  arest  not. 
The  need  and  the  thorn  and  the  shadow  linked 

with  the  fairest  lot; 
Kno  west   the   wisest   exemption   from   many  an 

unseen  snare. 
Knows  what  will  keep  thee  nearest,  knows  what 

thou  couldst  not  bear. 

Hush!  oh,  hush!  for  the  Father  portioneth  as  He 

will. 
To  all  His  beloved  children,  and  shall  they  not  be 

still  ? 
Is  not  His  will  the  wisest,  is  not  His  choice  the 

best? 
And  in  perfect  acquiescence  is  there  not  perfect 

rest? 

Hush!    oh.  hush!    for  the  Father  whose  ways  are 

true  and  just, 
Knoweth  and  careth  and  loveth,  and  waits  for  thy 

perfect  trust; 
The  cup  He  is  slowly  filling  shall  soon  be  full  to 

the  brim, 
And  infinite  compensations  for  ever  be  found  in 

Him. 

Hush!  oh,  hush!  for  the  Father  hath  fullness  of  joy 

in  store. 
Treasures  of  power  and  wisdom,  and  pleasures  for 

evermore; 
Blessing  and    honor  and  glory,   endless,   infinite 

bliss; — 
Child  of  His  love  and  His  choice,  oh,  canst  thou 

not  wait  for  this  ? 
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"BELLS  ACROSS  THE  SNOW." 

O  Christmas!  merry  Christmas! 

Is  it  really  come  again; 
With  its  memories  and  greetings, 

With  its  joy  and  with  its  pain  ? 
There's  a  minor  in  the  carol, 

And  a  shadow  in  the  light, 
And  a  spray  of  cypress  twining 

With  the  holly  wreath  to-night. 
And  the  hush  is  never  broken 

By  laughter  light  and  low, 
As  we  listen  in  the  starlight 

To  the  "  bells  across  the  snow." 

O  Christmas,  merry  Christmas! 

'  Tis  not  so  very  long 
Since  other  voices  blended 

With  the  carol  and  the  song! 
If  we  could  but  hear  them  singing 

As  they  are  singing  now, 
If  we  could  but  see  the  radiance 

Of  the  crown  on  each  dear  brow, 
There  could  be  no  sigh  to  smother, 

No  hidden  tear  to  flow, 
As  we  listen  in  the  starlight 

To  the  "  bells  across  the  snow." 

O  Christmas,  merry  Christmas! 

This  never  more  can  be; 
We  can  not  bring  again  the  days 

Of  our  unshadowed  glee. 
But  Christmas,  happy  Christmas, 

Sweet  herald  of  good  will, 
With  holy  songs  of  glory 

Brings  holy  gladness  still. 
For  peace  and  hope  may  brighten, 

And  patient  love  may  glow, 
As  we  listen  in  the  starlight 

To  the  "  bells  across  the  snow." 


POETRY. 


But  what  is  Poetry?    Some  aerial  sprite, 
Clothed  in  a  dazzling  robe  of  wavy  light, 
Whose  magic  touch  unlocks  the  gates  of  joy 
In  dreamland  to  some  vision-haunted  boy  ? 
Or  is  she  but  a  breath  from  Eden-bowers, 
Charged  with  the  fragrance  of  their  shining  flowers, 
Which,  passing  o'er  the  harp-strings  of  the  soul, 
Awakes  new  melody,  whose  echoes  roll 
In  waves  of  spirit-music  through  the  heart, 
Till  tears  and  smiles  in  mingling  sweetness  start. 

—  The  Cascade. 


JAMES  E.  NESMITH.  * 

JAMES  H.  NESMITH  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
in  1856,  and  has  always  resided  in  that  city, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  in  Europe. 
His  father  was  John  Nesmith,  who  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  during  Gov-  Andrews' 
time.  Mr.  Nesmith  attended  Philips  Exeter 
Academy,  and  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Studied  art  in  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Design,  and  Boston  Art  School. 
He  has  issued  two  volumes  of  verse  in  private 
editions.  C.  W.  M. 


NIGHTFALL  AT  POTTERS. 

Within  the  pines  I  stood  and  saw  the  Night 
Dispute  with  Twilight  for  the  Day's  dominions ; 
With  a  few  flaps  of  its  tempestuous  pinions 
The  storm  had  ceased ; — each  inaccessible  height 
Flashed  with  the  rains ;  -the  clouds  with  listless 

might 
Hung  low  about  the  sun's  funereal  pyre, 
Their  gloomy  countenances  tinged  with  fire,— 
Broken  and  barred  with  melancholy  light. 
Toppling  about  the  wet  and  dreary  west 
Rose  many  a  rocky  peak  and  rugged  crest ; 
With  all  its  crags,  Moat  Mountain  tower'd  forlorn,— 
Chocorua's  sharp  and  mutilated  horn,— 
While  Nature's  moist  and  all-beholding  eye 
Kept  watch  from  the  remote  mysterious  sky  1 


BOAT  SONG. 

Afloat,  afloat,  in  a  gallant  boat. 

We  would  not  be  ashore, 
Tho*  storms  arise  and  hide  the  skies, 

And  some  return  no  more. 

The  harbor  cleared,  the  good  ship  steered 

Straight  for  the  open  sea ; 
The  winds  that  sweep  along  the  deep 

Have  not  more  liberty. 

The  favoring  gale  fills  out  our  sail, 

And  lightly  we  are  gone ; 
And  touching  here  and  touching  there 

On  easy  wings  are  borne. 

The  roving  breeze,  the  rushing  seas, 

Will  bear  us  company, 
And  fleecy  clouds  that  float  in  crowds 

Over  the  topmast  tree. 

*  Monadnoc  and  Other  Sketches  in  Verse.  By  J.  E.  Nesmith. 
Cambridge:    Printed  at  the  Riverside  Press,  188S.    i6roo. 

Philoctetes  and  Other  Poems  and  Sonnets.  By  J.  E.  Nesmith 
Cambridge :    Printed  at  the  Riverside  Press,  1894.    i6mo. 
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The  snowy  deck  no  dust  can  fleck, 

A  fair  familiar  lea ; 
The  whistling  cords,  like  singing  birds, 

Sound  in  the  topmast  tree. 

Let  others  boast  their  quiet  coast, 

We  love  the  foaming  sea, 
Our  stormy  hours  more  than  their  bowers, 

And  lives  from  care  set  free. 


PATIENCE.. 

Vanquished  to-day,  she  neither  doubts  nor  fears ; 

Already  she  beholds  each  fallen  spire 

Refashioned  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire. 

Like  hope  upon  her  anchor  poised,  she  hears 

The  unborn  triumph  of  her  toiling  years  ; 

Awaiting  with  a  confidence  sublime 

The  outcrop  of  the  teeming  womb  of  Time, 

The  perfect  form  of  all  her  whirling  spheres. 

Lo !  not  the  wars  and  armaments  of  kings, 

The  bursts  of  genius  in  its  fickle  mood, 

Are  pregnant  with  the  most  enormous  birth  ; 

Nor  thunder  menacing  the  sullen  earth, 

Nor  the  roars  in  a  lion-haunted  wood, 

But  Patience  brooding  over  future  things. 


PROTEUS. 

Accuse  me  not  that  I  am  prone  to  change  ; 
True,  I  have  roamed  in  other  fields  than  ours, 
Have  rambled  by  far  streams  in  meadows  strange 
And    plucked    the   broad-cupped    foreign    Lotus 

flowers; 
Among  the  dripping  Naiad's  of  the  sea, 
Have  found  the  rose-lipp'd  pearl-incrusted  shell ; 
Picked  amber  gum  from  the  Arabian  tree  ; 
And  culled  the  far-sought,  fabulous  Asphodel : 
Up  the  steep  Alpine  precipice  have  roved 
To  snatch  the  feathers  from  an  eagle's  wing ; 
Deserted  Plato  and  philosophy 
To  deeply  drink  from  the  Pierian  spring ; 
Yet  Conscience  calls  it  not  inconstancy 
The  Protean  shapes  of  Beauty  to  have  loved. 


IN  MEM0R1AM. 

O  Y£  delightful  days  of  youth, 

Now  mourn' d  with  pity  and  with  ruth, 

With  love  and  wisdom  mourn'd  too  late, — 

How  fair,  beyond  compare,  his  fate 

Who  learns  your  sovereign  worth  when  young, 

And  loves  the  song  when  it  is  sung  : 

Who  never  from  his  purpose  fell 

To  love  life  well  and  use  it  well ; 


And  looking  backward  still  can  see 
Day  linked  to  day  in  symmetry ; 
Whose  summers  never  cease  to  be 
A  bright  and  pleasing  memory  ; 
Dead  summers,  far  too  dead  for  tears 
Beneath  the  snows  of  twenty  years  ! 

'Tis  more  than  hoarded  gold  to  be 
From  fickleness  of  faith  set  free : 
'Tis  well  for  him  whose  path  is  made 
Where  seldom  carking  cares  invade ; 
Or  in  the  green  fields  or  the  wood 
We  hide  from  every  sullen  mood, 
And  ply  the  pencil  and  the  brush, 
Or  hunt  the  habits  of  the  thrush, 
We  find  our  profit  being  brought 
To  nature  in  our  life  and  thought. 
So  shall  our  summers  ever  be 
A  bright  and  cloudless  memory, 
Dead  summers  not  to  mourn  with  tears 
Beneath  the  snows  of  twenty  years. 


FORTUNE. 

What  strength  in  gods  or  men  that  shall  delay 

Imperial  Fortune  and  her  destinies, 

Her  progress  thro'  the  stormy  centuries? 

Her  step  is  forth,  and  now  she's  far  away 

Upon  the  mountains  welcoming  the  day, 

Outstripping  Genius  and  her  faculties : 

The  tempest  speeds  her  golden  argosies, 

She  whispers  to  the  winds  and  they  obey : 

Deserting  kings  for  nondescripts  and  clowns, 

The  idol  of  obsequious  History, 

Inconstant  even  to  inconstancy, 

And  cloaking  thieves  and  fools  in  costly  gowns, 

Her  hands  are  filled  with  wreaths  and  glittering 

crowns, — 
With  sceptres  and  with  swords  of  victory. 


LIFE  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

The  crystal  brook  runs  quickly  from  its  stain  ; 
The  joy  of  youth  is  thinly  veiled  in  tears, 
Like  April's  face  smiles  out  amid  the  rain  ; 
Moist  as  a  Naiad  once,  the  healing  years 
Bring  back  the  Cupids  to  a  widow's  eye  ; 
The  rich  that  dally  with  superfluous  hours 
Flaunt  in  such  dyes  and  play  as  wantonly 
As  do  the  ivory  cups  of  vermeil  flowers ; 
Not  always  did  the  Furies  lash  their  prey, 
Orestes,  hidden  in  some  sacred  bower ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  are  soon  rolled  away  ; 
Yet  I  must  under  my  affliction  cower, — 
I  cannot  free  my  shoulders  from  the  yoke, 
More  strong  than  triple  brass  or  ribs  of  oak. 
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ROBERT  McINTYRE. 

ROBERT  McINTYRE,  D.  D.t  was  born  in 
Selkirk,  Scotland,  in  1851.  He  is  a  descend- 
ant of  a  noble  Scottish  clan  which  included  origin- 
ally the  Hereditary  Foresters  of  the  Stewarts, 
Lords  of  Lome, — and  to  which  belonged  in  later 
years  one  of  the  most  gifted  poets  of  Scotland, 
Duncan  Ban  Mclntyre,  born  in  1724.  Our  poet,  at 
the  age  of  seven,  went  to  Philadelphia  where  he 
attended  school  and  later  learned  the  bricklayer's 
trade.  In  early  manhood  he  became  a  pronounced 
infidel  and  was  for  a  time  president  of  an  infidel 
society.  His  conversion  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
led  him  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  which  he 
entered  in  the  Illinois  conference,  in  1877.  He 
served  as  pastor  in  Marshall,  111.,  Charleston  and 
Chicago,  and  went  from  the  latter  city  to  Denver 
in  1 89 1.  During  his  pastorate  at  Trinity  Church, 
Denver,  Dr.  Mclntyre  has  become  widely  known 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  lecturer.  His  poems  have 
recently  been  collected  for  publication.     F.  S.  K. 


THE  OLD  TRAIL. 
1. 
Through  columns  of  cedars  begirt  with  ferns, 

Over  peaks  where  the  pinions  climb  together 
In  the  crimson  glow,  where  the  sunset  burns 

And  the  purple  fringe  of  mountain  heather, 
Where  the  otter's  pelt,  in  the  emerald  pool, 

'Mid  dancing  foam-bells  dives  and  glistens, 
And  the  ousel  flutes  in  the  aspens  cool, 

Where  the  dappled  doe  affrighted  listens 
When  she  hears  our  hoof-beats,  far  away, 
Runs  the  famed  old  trail  of  the  Santa  Fe\ 


I  see  thee  stretching  toward  the  sky, 

And  I  crack  my  whip  o'er  the  weary  cattle. 
And  hear  my  partners  shout  "  Good-bye!  " 

As  they  went  down  in  the  Indian  battle, 
Struck  through  by  the  red  Apaches'  spears. 

In  clumps  of  cactus  they  now  are  sleeping, 
Strewn  with  the  skeletons  of  their  steers, 

While  a  rattlesnake  in  the  white  ribs  creeping 
Makes  a  gruesome  epitaph,  Mate! — I  say, 
For  a  freighter  who  fought  on  the  "  Santa  F£!  " 

111. 
Those  pioneer  pathfinders  were  clear  grit, 

And  I  reckon  their  women  were  even  stauncher 
Of  soul,  when  you  come  to  cipher  it — 

You  mind  that  home  of  the  murdered  rancher  ? 
In  the  crumbling  corner  the  rifle  stands, 

With  a  rotten  strap  and  a  rusty  buckle, 


But  where  is  the  wife,  whose  loving  hands 

Trained  over  the  porch  that  honeysuckle? 
And  where  the  children  who  used  to  play 
'Neath  its  scented  shade,  on  the  Santa  F6? 

IV. 

You  can  never  forget  the  ford,  I  know, 

That  wagon  corral  and  the  log-fires  in  it, 
"  Old  Baldy,"  lifting  his  brow  of  snow, 

As  white  as  my  foolish  head  this  minute. 
Oh,  the  yams  we  spun,  the  songs  we  sung, 

Of  M  Home,  Sweet  Home,'1  and  "Blue  Juniata!* 
While  up  in  the  pines  the  new  moon  hung; 

And— pshaw!  old  partner,  what's  the  matter? 
Does  it  hurt  you  now,  when  your  hair  is  gray. 
What  she  said  that  night  on  the  Santa  Fe*  ? 


Well,  he  went  down  at  your  elbow,  Dave,- 

In  that  midnight  melee,  across  the  carry. 
You  helped  us  heap  up  the  lonely  grave. 

In  the  Cottonwood  grove,  over  handsome  Harry. 
We  found  him  dead  underneath  his  steed. 

With  his  empty  sixes  and  stained  serape, 
Just  as  he  fell  when  the  mad  stampede 

Flung  far  from  him  these  two  unhappy 
Old  chums,  who  tell  of  that  red  affray 
With  tears  as  they  think  of  the  Santa  Fe\ 

VI. 

Gone— stirrup,  riata  and  rowel  and  bell! 

The  bellowing  herd,  in  its  wild  commotion, 
The  breathless  rush  from  the  chapparel, 

Over  the  sweep  of  that  grassy  ocean. 
But  yet,  my  comrade,  that  road  is  etched 

On  the  flowery  prairie,  fresh  and  vernal; 
And,  dear  old  friend,  when  we  are  fetched 

By  death  beyond  the  range  eternal, 
We  will  climb  to  the  realms  of  endless  day, 
Up  the  dear  old  trail  of  the  Santa  Fe\ 


SASSAFRAS. 

Faint  as  the  sighing  winds  which  fret 

With  sweet  and  subtle  harmonies 
The  silken  strands  aeolian,  set 
In  mullions  old,  come  memories 
That  thrill,  and  pass, 
Of  thy  wild  bole  which  warder  stood 
Of  bygone  bournes.     Our  sandal  wood. 
Slim  sassafras. 

Like  that  green  tree  of  life  thou  sprang 
From  out  the  turf  of  Paradise. 

The  heaven  of  boyhood,  but  thy  tang 
Of  bark  and  root  among  the  wise 
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Tall  trees,  alas! 
With  leafy  laughter  did  infect 
The  woods  at  thy  quaint  dialect, 

Rude  sassafras. 

Thy  spicy  root  has  blessings  great 

The  blood  to  purge  and  purify. 
But  now,  O  homely  Hippocrate, 
My  mind  hath  medicine,  for  I 
Feel  all  the  crass  • 
And  evil  humors  of  my  soul 
Cast  off,  and  thou  hast  made  me  whole, 
Rare  sassafras. 

If  some  blest  day  when  I  shall  rove 

By  God's  great  river,  all  alone, 
Thy  breath  from  out  heaven's  healing  grove 
O'er  amaranth  hills  is  softly  blown 
Across  the  grass. 
The  tears  that  blur  my  sight  shall  be 
Love's  tribute  then  to  youth  and  thee 
O  sassafras. 


HIS  SWEETHEART'S  THROAT. 

That  reminds  me!  I  reckon  I  never  told 

This  camp  how  "  Wes  "  won  a  medal  of  gold. 

I  can  hear  to-night  the  Chancellor  say, 

In  the  dear  old  school  down  Georgia  way, 

"  Whoever  " — these  beans  are  about  the  stuff, 

But  this  bull-beef  is  so  blamed  tough, 

The  gravy's  a  chore  to  chew  it— and 

This  coffee  is  hot  as  a  Texas  brand — 

"  Whoever  is  first  on  the  final  vote 

Will  hang  his  prize  at  his  sweetheart's  throat." 

Men!  I  kept  the  tally,  and  I  tell  you 
He  roped  that  crowd  as  clever,  and  threw 
It  as  clean  as  a  steer  that  hits  the  sky, 
In  just  two  minutes  from  stirrup  to  tie. 
I  can  see  in  this  crackling  mesquite  blaze 
The  scene  as  it  was  in  those  old  days, 
The  handsome  girls,  high  born  and  rich, 
Who  beamed  on  the  orators,  wondering  which 
Would  gain  the  glory,  and  then  devote 
His  prize  to  hang  at  his  sweetheart's  throat. 
****** 
He  pulled  all  the  picket-pins,  took  the  lead 
Of  that  beautiful  bunch  in  a  wild  stampede 
Up  the  coulee  of  heaven,  and  back  again. 
Well!  I've  seen  women  weep,  and  men, 
But  I  say  now,  when  he  marched  down, 
To  his  mother  in  her  linsey  gown, 
Who  stood  there  waiting  for  his  kiss, 
And  took  her  thin  old  hands  in  his, 
We  cried,  and  cheered,  and  howled  to  note- 
He  hung  his  prize  at  his  sweetheart's  throat. 


MARY  VIRGINIA  DONAGHE  McCLURG. 

MARY  VIRGINIA  DONAGHfc  McCLURG 
may  claim  a  share  in  the  "  recent  movement 
in  Southern  literature,"  as  both  her  father's  and  her 
mother's  ancestry  are  of  mingled  Virginia  and  New 
England  stock.  Virginia  Donaghe*  is  the  eldest 
of  the  two  daughters  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donagh£.  In 
personal  appearance  and  disposition  she  strongly 
resembles  her  father,  having  his  characteristic 
hatred  of  injustice  ;  a  quick  but  generous  temper, 
and  an  overmastering  love  of  books,  which  she 
early  preferred  to  childish  amusements  or  com- 
panionship. Her  first  and  favorite  book  was 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  of  which  she  had  worn  out 
two  copies  before  her  sixth  year;  and  a  child  of 
six  she  was  lost  for  a  day,  to  be  discovered, 
oblivious  and  recumbent,  in  a  disused  garret,  poring 
over  a  copy  of  "Lalla  Rookh."  That  day  and 
that  book,  she  is  wont  to  say,  opened  for  her  the 
world  of  letters.  About  this  time  she  began  to 
scribble  rhymes,  and  several  years  later  wrote  a 
little  story,  "  How  Did  It  Happen,"  which  was  sent 
surreptitiously  to  Hearth  and  Home.  To  her  sur- 
prise and  joy  this  was  accepted  and  a  cheque  for 
four  dollars  and  a  half  was  received.  All  this  time 
Miss  Donaghe*  was  a  hard  student  in  both  Southern 
and  Northern  schools ;  but,  with  a  determined 
wilfulness,  only  would  pursue  the  branches  she 
affected.  In  these  she  was  absorbed  and  gained 
the  prizes  offered  in  special  departments.  Her 
health  broke  down  from  overwork,  and  symptoms 
of  pulmonary  weakness  appearing,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  study  to  seek  a  more  genial 
climate.  In  1887  she  went  to  Colorado  where  she 
was  completely  restored  to  health,  and  enabled  to 
join  the  social  world  and  resume  literary  work. 
During  her  ten  years'  residence  in  the  South  she 
acted  as  special  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Graphic  and  several  Southern  metropolitan  papers, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  verses  and  short  stories  to 
which  her  initials  only  were  appended.  For  several 
years  she  was  also  engaged  in  editorial  work  on  the 
Daily  Republic  of  Colorado  Springs,  for  which  she 
wrote  "leaders  "  and  the  literary,  music  and  dram- 
atic criticisms.  Miss  Donaghe'  has  published  three 
little  volumes,  "  Picturesque  Utah,"  "  Picturesque 
Colorado,"  and  "Colorado  Favorites, "—a  collec- 
tion of  verses  describing  Rocky  Mountain  flowers. 
The  sonnets  in  this  last  book  were  warmly  com- 
mended by  Helen  Hunt.  In  November,  1886, 
"The  Questioner  of  the  Sphynx,"  a  sonnet,  ap- 
peared in  the  Century  Magazine.  A  critic  has 
characterized  it  as  "  mystical,  imaginative,  passion- 
ate prayer  for  knowledge  beyond  the  commonplace 
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for  sympathy  beyond  human  experience."  The 
sonnet  was  widely  read  and  admired  and  brought 
congratulatory  letters.  She  has  devoted  herself 
to  sonnet  writing  and  the  publishing  of  sketches 
illustrative  of  explorations  made  by  her  among  the 
pre-historic  ruins  of  the  Cliff  Builders  in  southwestern 
Colorado.  In  1889  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  McClurg,  a  journalist  and  publisher,  formerly 
of  the  house  of  A.  C.  McClung  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Among  her  most  recent  work  the  "Seven  Sonnets 
of  Sculpture,"  have  won  approval  from  critics 
generally.  I.  R.  W. 


COLORADO. 

O  "Colored  Land  !"  beneath  a  turquoise  sky,- 
Sun-kissed  from  dazzling  peaks  to  opal  plains, — 
What  pulses  throb  within  thy  silver  veins, 
What  forces  strove  in  thee  for  mastery ! 
The  Manitou  here  dwelt  in  days  gone  by 
In  crystal  springs,  to  cleanse  all  mortal  stains  ; 
Here  the  swart  Spaniard  strove  for  golden  gains  ; 
Lone  hunters  saw  thy  virgin  purity. 
Now  plenty's  garners  gild  the  quiet  fields. 
And  marts  are  swayed  by  olive-sceptered  peace ; 
To  mighty  multitudes  her  wealth  she  yields, 
As  shilling  seasons  pass  and  years  increase  ; 
For  fair  "Columbia,"  bending  towards  the  west, 
Now  wears  this  crimson  rose  upon  her  breast 


INTO  THE  VALLEY,  OVER  THE  RANGE. 

Into  the  valley,  over  the  range,  the  pioneer  must  go, 
There  the  dark  pines  moan  a  requiem  mass,  o'er 

the  spotless  lands  of  snow, 
And  the  hearth-fires  bright,  and  the  true  love-light, 

lie  far  on  the  plains  below. 

Into  the  valley,  over  the  range,  I  cannot  see  my  way, 
For  the  mists  cling  thick  to  the  stony  steeps,  ere  the 

breaking  of  the  day  ; 
Faint  voices  cry,  and  pale  ghosts  glide  by,  till  I 

scarcely  dare  to  pray. 

Into  the  valley,  over  the  range,  we  went,  my  wife 

and  I, 
For  a  home  upon  the  fair  green  earth,  arched  o'er 

by  the  clear  blue  sky, 
When  life  was  new,  and  hearts  were  true,  in  the 

days  that  are  long  gone  by. 

Into  the  valley,  over  the  range,  there  came  our 

angel  child  ; 
He  brightened  the  homely  cabin  with  his  presence 

undefiled, 
And  work  was  rest,  and  we  were  blest— for  his 

sunny  face  that  smiled. 


Out  from  the  valley,  over  the  range,  they  wandered, 

and  were  gone — 
Mother  and  child  together— and  I  was  left  alone 
Beneath  the  sky,  sd  fair  and  high,  where  they  could 

not  hear  me  moan ! 

In  the  heart  of  the  valley,  over  the  range,  my  friends, 
you'll  find  a  claim, 

A  shining  lode  of  pure  pay-rock— 'twas  staked  in 
the  dead  boy's  name ; 

Yours  is  the  dross,  when  I  pass  across,  to  use  with- 
out stint  or  blame. 

Into  the  valley,  over  the  range,— dim  grow  my 
fading  eyes, 

Yet  see  the  shining  bulwarks  of  the  range  everlast- 
ing rise, 

The  valley  is  fair — and  two  wait  me  there— my 
guides  to  paradise. 


THE  QUESTIONER  OF  THE  SPHYXX. 

Behold  me !  with  swift  foot  across  the  land, 
Where  desert  winds  are  sleeping,  I  am  come 
To  wrest  a  secret  from  thee ;  O  thou,  dumb, 

And  careless  of  my  puny  lips'  command. 

Cold  orbs !  mine  eyes  a  weary  world  have  scanned. 
Slow  ear  !  in  mine  rings  ever  a  vexed  hum 
Of  sobs  and  strife.     Of  joy,  mine  earthly  sum 

Is  buried  as  thy  form  in  burning  sand. 

The  wisdom  of  the  ages  thou  hast  heard  ; 
The  circling  courses  of  the  stars  hast  known. 

Awake !    Thrill !    By  my  feverish  presence  stirred, 
ppen  thy  lips  to  still  my  human  moan, 

Breathe  forth  one  glorious  and  mysterious  word, 
Though  I  should  stand,  in  turn,  transfixed,— a 
stone ! 


HELEN  HUNTS  GRAVE. 

God,  for  the  man  who  knew  Him  face  to  face 
Prepared  a  grave  apart,  a  tomb  unknown, 
Where  dewdrop   tears,  and  only  winds  make 
moan, 
And  white  archangels  guard  the  narrow  space. 
God  gives  to  His  beloved  sleep  ;  the  place 
Where  His  seer  slept  was  set  remote,  for  rest, 
After  the  forty  years  of  desert  quest, 
The  Sinai  terrors,  and  the  Pisgah  grace. 
So,  clear-eyed  priestess,  sleep !  remembering  not 
The  fiery  scathe  of  life,  nor  trackless  years ; 
Not  even  Canaan's  sun-kissed,  flowery  meads. 
God  shields,  within  His  hallowed  hand,  the  spot 
Where  brooding  peace  rebukes  unquiet  tears. 
She  sleepeth  well  who  hath  wrought  such  noble 
deeds ! 
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THE  LIFE  MASK. 

Lo  !  one  wayfaring  on  a  devious  track, 
The  while  a  changeful  mask  concealed  his  face — 
Sometimes  it  smiled  with  all  compelling  grace, 
Or  lowered  with  a  frown  of  thunderous  black, 
Was  flushed  with  hope,  or  lingeringly  looked  back. 
But  none  beneath  that  plastic  mask  could  trace 
The  truthful  features  of  the  traveler's  face- 
Know  if  his  soul  were  fed  or  suffered  lack. 
One  day  men  found  him  wrapt  in  pale  repose  ; 
His  face,  before  unseen,  effulged  with  light, 
And  fixed  eyes  with  a  deep  gladness  rife, 
As  his.  who  sees  at  length  the  way  he  goes — 
Dead  brow  upturned  to  the  red   East,   dawn- 
bright— 
A  shattered  mask  beside,  that  had  been  life. 


LOSSES. 


I  think  we  should  net  cavil  at  our  friends, 
Nor  even  deem  them  careless  overmuch, 
If 'mid  life's  toil  and  din.  some  thoughtless  touch, 

The  vexing  word  with  naught  to  make  amends, 

Lack  of  that  love  on  which  our  joy  depends 
— Should  rend  our  veiled  hearts,  tender  grown  to 

such 
Omission  or  commission  ;  inasmuch 

As  unto  God  and  truth  their  pathway  tends. 

So.  'mid  the  lightning  flash  and  thunder  peal 
When  forests  crash  and  flowers  are  swept  away, 
When  gloom  and  glory  mingle  in  the  air ; 

We  cry,  ,4  Behold  the  grandeur  these  rt-veal !" 
Forgetting  loss,  exultant  in  their  sway, 
And  yet  our  garden  plot  lies  waste  and  bare ! 


There  are  beloved  unto  whom  we've  given,  * 
Not  love  alone,  but  perfect  pride,  and  trust 
So  great,  that  they  seemed  not  of  kindred  dust, 

And  holy,  with  the  very  light  of  heaven 

Upon  their  calm  brows.     Yet,  if  we  are  driven 
By  stern,  compelling  conscience  to  be  just, 
And  see  them  fail,  as  earthly  ideals  must, 

False  to  themselves  and  unto  God  :  forgiven, 

Or  even  pitied,  never  more  to  be 
The  pure  and  noble  whom  we  gloried  in, 

Earth  hath  no  grief  like  this  ;  no  misery, 
In  all  her  dreary  wastes  of  woe  and  sin 

We  cry,  "  God  help  us !"  moaning  bitterly, 
Close  the  heart's   darkened  doors,   and  weep 
within. 


CHRISTOPHER  PEARSE  CRANCH. 

CHRISTOPHER  PEARSE  CRANCH.painter, 
was  born  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  March  8th, 
1813.  He  was  a  leading  contributor  to  the  Dial% 
1840-3.  Studied  art  in  Europe,  where  he  resided, 
1846-63.  He  subsequently  lived  in  Cambridge, Mass., 
and  New  York  City.  Author  of  "  Poems  "  (1844), 
44  The  iEneid  of  Virgil  Translated  into  English 
Verse"  (1872),  "The  Bird,  and  the  Bell"  (1875), 
and  "Ariel  and  Caliban,  with  Other  Poems  " 
(1887).  He  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  January 
20th,  1892.  J.  H. 


TO  A  HALF-FRIEND. 

How  well  I  know  the  secret  spell  to  turn 

Your  best  good-will  to  me, — 
The  delicate  untruth  could  I  but  learn 

Of  well-bred  flattery. 

Just  to  p'erstep  the  plain  sincerity 

Of  friend  to  friend,  no  more; 
Only  to  hint,  "  Your  truth  is  truth  to  me, 

No  higher  and  no  lower;  " 

Seeming  to  prize  your  quality  and  gift, 

Though  not  on  praise  intent, 
But  on  the  current  of  our  talk  to  drift 

Into  a  smooth  assent; 

To  accept  without  demur  or  differing  eyes 

The  half-truth  of  your  thought. 
And  hide  my  protest  in  a  compromise 

By  dumb  good-nature  taught; 

To  linger  on  your  chosen  plot  of  ground, 

As  if  I  too  would  choose  it; 
To  know  a  richer  realm  lies  all  around 

Your  fence,  and  yet  refuse  it; 

To  fear  to  disagree,  though  what  you  say 

Savors  of  sect  and  clan; 
My  fortress  of  conviction  to  betray 

And  yield  life's  cherished  plan; 

To  slight  the  solemn  conscience  pressing  down 

Upon  my  private  faith; 
To  wear  the  decorous  fashion  of  the  town; 

To  hear  some  shadowy  wraith, 

Instead  of  what  1  know  to  be  myself, 

Utter  opinions  squared 
To  social  rules,— a  poor,  unreal  elf 

Consenting  to  be  snared. 
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And  playing  out  a  graceful  pantomine 
Where  earnest  words  are  naught, 

To  catch  the  easy  plaudits  of  the  time, 
But  hide  my  dearest  thought:  — 

Thus  might  I  win  you  soon  to  be  my  friend, 

Now  half  a  friend  at  best. 
Yet  none  would  say  I  flattered.     I  but  send 

Some  fractious  thought  to  rest. 


A  QUESTION. 

Ah,  who  can  tell  which  guide  were  best 
To  truth  long  sought,  but  unattained — 

The  early  faith,  or  late  unrest? 
What  age  has  earned,  or  boyhood  gained  ? 

,  When  down  life's  vista  as  we  gaze, 

Where  vanished  youth's  remembered  gleam, 
The  radiance  of  the  unconscious  days — 
The  dream  that  knew  not  'twas  a  dream — 

The  time  ere  yet  the  shades  of  doubt 
Before  our  steps  crept  lengthening  on, 

And  morn  and  noon  spread  all  about 
Their  warm  and  fragrant  benison — 

Was  this  a  vision  of  the  mind 
That  comes  but  once  and  disappears  ? 

And  can  our  riper  wisdom  find 
A  clearer  path  in  after  years  ? 

The  lore  of  philosophic  age, 

The  legendary  creed  of  youth- 
Say  which  should  trace  upon  life's  page 

The  book-mark  of  the  surest  truth  ? 

Ah,  question  not.    The  unconscious  life 

That  leaps  to  its  spontaneous  need 
Alone  can  harmonize  the  strife 

Between  the  impulse  and  the  deed. 

Through  dark  and  light — through  change  on  change 
The  planet-soul  is  pledged  to  move, 

Steeped  all  along  its  spinning  range 
In  sunshine  born  of  thought  and  love. 


We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils; 

Man  by  man  was  never  seen; 
All  our  deep  communing  fails 

To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

Heart  to  heart  was  never  known. 
Mind  with  mind  did  never  meet; 

We  are  columns  left  alone 
Of  a  temple  once  complete. 

Like  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky, 
Far  apart,  though  seeming  near, 

In  our  light  we  scattered  lie; 
All  is  thus  but  starlight  here. 

What  is  social  company 

But  a  babbling  summer  stream  ? 
What  our  wise  philosophy 

But  the  glancing  of  a  dream  ? 

Only  when  the  sun  of  love 

Melts  the  scattered  stars  of  thought; 
Only  when  we  live  above 

What  the  dim-eyed  world  hath  taught; 

Only  when  our  souls  are  fed 
By  the  Fount  which  gave  them  birth, 

And  by  inspiration  led 
Which  they  never  drew  from  earth, 

We  like  parted  drops  of  rain, 
Swelling  till  they  meet  and  run, 

Shall  be  all  absorbed  again, 
Melting,  flowing  into  one. 


SONNET. 


GNOSIS. 


Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech, 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought; 

Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 
What  unto  themselves  was  taught. 


Upon  God's  throne  there  is  a  seat  for  me: 
My  coming  forth  from  Him  hath  left  a  space 
Which  none  but  I  can  fill.    One  sacred  place 

Is  vacant  till  I  come.     Father!  from  Thee, 
When  I  descended  here  to  run  my  race, 

A  void  was  left  in  Thy  paternal  heart. 

Not  to  be  filled  while  we  are  kept  apart 
Yea.though  a  thousand  worlds  demand  Thy  care, 

Though  heaven's  vast  host  Thy  constant  blessings 
own, 
Thy  quick  love  flies  to  meet  my  feeble  prayer, 

As  if  amid  Thy  worlds  I  lived  alone 
In  endless  space;  but  Thou  and  I  were  there, 

And  Thou  embraced  me  with  a  love  as  wild 

As  the  young  mother  bears  toward  her  first-born 
child. 
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TO  SLEEP. 

Come,    Sleep— Oblivion's   sire!      Come,    blessed 
Sleep! 
Thy  shadowing,sheltering  wings  above  me  spread. 
Fold  to  thy  balmy  breast  my  weary  head. 

Shut  close  behind  the  gates  of  sense,  and  steep 

All  sad  remembrance  in  thy  Lethe  deep. 
But  come  not  as  thou  comest  to  the  bed 
Of  the  tired  laborer,  sleeping  like  the  dead 

In  dull  and  dreamless  trance.    But  let  me  keep 

The  visionary  paths  of  fantasy 
Down  through  the  mystic  mazes  of  a  land 

Transfigured  by  thy  wonder-working  spell. 
So  lead  me.  gentle  Sleep,  with  guiding  harid, 

That  when  I  wake  from  dreams,  I  still  may  be 
Wooed  back  to  tread  thy  fields  of  asphodel. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

0  solemn  portal,  veiled  in  mist  and  cloud, 
Where  all  who  have  lived  throng  in,  an  endless 

line, 
Forbid  to  tell  by  backward  look  or  sign 

What  destiny  awaits  the  advancing  crowd; 

Bourne  crossed  but  once  with  no  return  allowed; 
Dumb,  spectral  gate,  terrestrial  yet  divine, 
Beyond  whose  arch  all  powers  and  fates  combine, 

Pledged  to  divulge  no  secrets  of  the  shroud. 

Close,  close  behind  we  step,  and  strive  to  catch 
Some   whisper  in  the  dark,  some  glimmering 
light; 

Through  circling  whirls  of  thought  intent  to  snatch 
A  drifting  hope— a  faith  that  grows  to  sight; 

And  yet  assured,  whatever  may  befall, 

That  must  be  somehow  best  that  comes  to  all. 


THE  LADY'S  SONNET.     TWILIGHT. 

I  know  not  why  I  chose  to  seem  so  cold 
At  parting  from  you,  for  since  you  are  gone 
I  see  you  still.     I  hear  each  word,  each  tone; 

And  what  I  hid  from  you  I  wish  were  told. 

I,  who  was  proud  and  shy,  seem  now  too  bold 
To  write  these  lines,  and  yet  must  write  to  own 
I  would  unsay  my  words,  now  I'm  alone. 

From  my  dark  window  out  upon  the  wold. 

I  look.     'Twas  through  yon  pathway  to  the  west 
I  watched  you  going,  while  the  sunset  light 
Went  with  you,  and  a  shadow  seemed  to  fall 

Upon  my  heart.    And  now  I  can  not  rest 
Till  I  have  written;  for  I  said,  "  To-night 
I'll  send  your  answer. "    Now  I've  told  you  all. 


FRANCES  ISABEL  CURRIE. 

FRANCES  ISABEL  CURRIE  was  born  in  the 
little  Revolutionary  hamlet  of  Springfield, 
N.  J.,  made  famous  in  history  by  a  battle  with 
the  Hessians,  and  famous  in  poetry  by  a  poem  ot 
Bret  Harte's  on  "Cauldwell  of  Springfield."  Her 
father  was  a  judge  and  political  leader  of  his  com- 
munity, and  her  mother  a  poet.  At  the  age  of  six 
the  daughter  determined  that  she  would  be  a  writer 
like  her  mother,  and  evolved  her  first  composition. 
The  subject  she  selected  was  "  Men  "  and  she  be- 
gan her  paper  with  the  statement,  "  I  do  not  like 
men  because  they  keep  walking  around  and  hurting 
one's  feelings."  This  precocious  production 
aroused  so  much  amused  attention  that  she  was 
greatly  encouraged  to  continue,  and  when  she  was 
no  more  than  fifteen  ye*rs  old  she  was  a  sufficiently 
experienced  writer  to  contribute  acceptable  stories 
for  children  to  the  press.  A  year  later,  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  editor,  she  was  in  charge  of 
a  juvenile  publication  named  The  School  Festival. 
Twelve  months  after  that  she  was  placed  upon  the 
editorial  staff  of  a  Spanish  art  journal  published  in 
New  York  City,  bearing  the  name  of  El  Ateneo. 
Miss  Currie  is  widely  and  favorably  known  as  a 
writer  of  short  stories,  poems,  and  essays  upon 
subjects  of  social  reform.  Her  short  stories  have 
appeared  in  nearly  all  the  leading  New  York  peri- 
odicals and  in  many  English  publications.  She 
has  written  a  number  of  powerful  and  vigorous 
papers  on  the  evils  practiced  in  the  Tombs  and 
the  State  prisons,  and  concerning  the  need  of  an  in- 
dustrial home  in  New  York  City  for  respectable 
women.  Many  of  these  articles  have  appeared 
over  her  signature  in  the  New  York  Herald \  The 
World,  Dr.  Parkhurst's  City  Vigilant,  and  in  other 
engines  of  reform.  Her  first  novel  *'  A  Congres- 
sional Courtship"  never  saw  the  light,  for  it  was 
lost  by  the  publisher  to  whom  she  submitted  it. 
This  loss  resulted  in  a  lawsuit  and  Miss  Currie 
received  damages,  but  the  manuscript  was  never 
found.  Since  then  she  has  issued  a  juvenile  book 
called  "  A  Tiff  With  the  Tiffins,"  the  first  edition 
of  which  was  exhausted  almost  immediately,  and 
which  has  still  a  steady  sale.  Last  winter  Miss 
Currie  published  a  set  of  books  in  four  volumes 
called  "Gala  Day  Books,"  which  were  issued  in 
expensive  form  and  sold  in  boxes  for  holi- 
day gifts.  They  contain  a  collection  of  stories 
illustrative  of  every  legal  holiday  in  the  year. 
Her  recent  novel  "A  Breath  of  Suspicion"  is  a 
still  more  ambitious  production.  It  is  a  Canadian 
novel,  and  is  commended  by  the  critics  as  having 
a    powerful    plot   and  very  human  and  strongly 
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marked  characters.  The  book  is  to  be  dramatized 
and  has  been  copyrighted  for  that  purpose.  Miss 
Currie  is  now  writing  a  serial  under  contract,  and 
is  to  renew  her  editorial  labors  in  the  autumn. 
She  is  a  clever  delineator  of  character  and  a  writer 
with  a  fearless  and  incisive  pen.  She  has  followed 
her  mother's  example  and  written  some  poetry, 
and  has  been  a  felicitous  translator  of  German 
and  Spanish  verse.  Two  of  her  poems  are  ap- 
pended to  this  article.  N.  A.  G. 


INTUITION. 

An  arrow  entered  in  my  heart, 
And  buried,  it  lay  hidden  there, 

While  those  who  knew  me  never  dreamed 
That  I  had  known  a  pain  or  care. 
***** 

A  little  child  looked  in  my  eyes: 
I  tried  to  screen  them,  but  in  vain; 

She  kissed  my  lips  and  wept,  for  she 
Had  fathomed  all  my  secret  pain. 


CONSTANCY. 

Oh,  think  of  me, 

Until,  united,  we 
Meet  in  the  heaven  of  our  better  home; 
At  ev'ry  distance  and  where'er  I  roam 

I'll  think  alone  of  thee. 

— /  Think  of  Thee. 


A  TRIBUTE. 

The  moment  the  Old  Year  breathed  his  last, 
All  the  bells  began  their  ringing; 

They  did  not  toll  for  the  year  gone  past, 

But  jangled  in  wild,  discordant  blast 

Of  the  New  Year  Time  was  bringing; 

They  were  like  the  heralds  who  shout  and  sing, 

"  Oh.  *he  King  is  dead,  but— Long  live  the  King!" 

Old  Time  was  flying;  the  saddest  fate 

Could  never  deter  this  rover; 
He  did  not  tarry  to  close  the  gate 
Of  the  sepulchre,  nor  did  he  wait 

Till  the  burial  was  over; 
He  only  remembered  to  shout  and  sing 
For  the  New  Year,  crowned  by  his  hand,  the  King. 

Dead  year,  I  stand  by  your  open  grave, 

And  fill  it  with  flowers  vernal; 
Such  measure  of  love  to  me  you  gave, 
My  soul  could  never  hunger  or  crave 

Had  your  brief  life  been  eternal. 
I  am  giving  you  thanks,  while  glad  bells  ring, 
For  the  one  whom  my  heart  has  crowned  my  King. 


CHARLES  GODFREY  LELAND.* 

CHARLES  GODFREY  LELAND,  American 
writer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  August  15, 
1824.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in 
1846,  and  subsequently  studied  at  the  Universities 
of  Heidelberg  and  Munich,  and  in  Paris.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  but  soon  relinquished 
law  for  literature,  and  contributed  largely  to  peri- 
odicals. For  several  years  he  resided  in  New 
York,  and  edited  the  Illustrated  News%  but  returned 
to  Philadelphia  in  1855,  and  for  three  years  was 
connected  with  the  Evening  Bulletin,  In  the  early 
part  of  the  Civil  War  he  established  in  Boston  the 
Continental  Magazine,  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  traveled  through  a  portion  of  the  Southern 
States,  in  connection  with  coal  and  petrolum  fields 
in  which  he  was  interested.  Later  he  became 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  In  1869  he  went 
abroad,  and  remained;  chiefly  in  Ix>ndon,  until 
1S80.  On  his  return  to  America  he  introduced, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  supervised,  a  system  of 
industrial-art  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Leland  has  taken  part  in  and 
read  papers  before  the  Social  Science  Congresses 
of  Great  Britain,  the  British  Philological  Society, 
and  the  Oriental  Congresses  of  Florence,  Vienna, 
Stockholm,  and  I^ondon.  He  co-operated  with 
Miss  R.  J  ebb  in  founding  the  Home  Arts  and  In- 
dustries Association  of  Great  Britain,  originated 
the  Rabelais  Club  of  London,  and  has  been  from 
the  first  the  President  of  the  Qypsy  Lore  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Hungary.  Jt  was  at  his  in- 
stance that  the  Folk-Lore  Societies  of  Hungary  and 
Italy  were  established,  and  he  was  one  of  the  firs1 
institutors  and  President  of  the  first  European  Folk" 
Lore  Congress.  Paris,  1889,  where  he  was  deputed 
to  organize  and  direct  the  Second  Congress,  held 
in  London  in  1891.  He  was  Hon.  and  Vice- 
President  at  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Folk- 
Lore  Society  in  1893.  His  works,  many  of  which 
are  of  a  humorous  or  burlesque  character,  include. 
"The  Poetry  and  Mystery  of  Dreams."  and 
"Meister  KarPs  Sketch- Book,"  1855;  "Pictures 
of  Travel,"  a  translation  of  Heine's  "Reise- 
bilder,"  1856;  "Sunshine  in  Thought,"  1862; 
"Legends  of  Birds,"  1864;  "Hans  Breitmanns 
Ballads,"  1867-70;  "The  Music  Lessons  of  Con- 
fucius, and  other  Poems,"  1870;  and  "The  Eng- 
lish Gypsies  and  their  Language,"  1873,  and  ascore 
of  books  since  that  date.  He  has  recently  published 
a  work  on  "Repairing  and  Mending,"  and  is  en- 
gaged upon  a  translation  of  the  complete  works  of 

*  "Sonars  of  the  Sea  and  Lays  of  the  Land."    By  Charks 
Godfrey  Leland.    New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.    Svo 
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Heinrich  Heine.  Among  his  officially  published 
works  are  the  papers  in  English,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  read  at  different  congresses.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia,  to  which  he 
contributed  two-hundred  articles,  and  was  subse- 
quently the  European  editor  or  agent  for  Johnson's 
Cyclopaedia.  He  has  of  late  years  lived  chiefly  in 
Italy.  *  V.  G.  P. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  GREEN  OLD  MAN. 

It  was  a  balmeous  day  in   May,  when  springing 

hifch 
And  all  amid  the  buttercups  the  bees  did  butterfly; 
While  the  butterflies  were  being  enraptured  in  the 

flowers, 
And  winsome  frogs  were  singing  soft  morals  to  the 

showers. 

Green  were  the  emerald  grasses  which  grew  upon 

the  plain, 
And  green  too  were  the  verdant  boughs  which 

rippled  in  the  rain, 
Far  green  likewise  the  apple  hue  which  clad  the 

distant  hill, 
But  at  the  station  sat  a  man  who  looked  far  greener 

still. 

An  ancient  man,  a  boy-like  man,  a  person  mild 
and  meek, 

A  being  who  had  little  tongue,  and  nary  bit  of 
cheek. 

And  while  upon  him  pleasant-like  I  saw  the  ladies 
look, 

He  sat  a-counting  money  in  a  brownsome  pocket- 
book. 

Then  to  him  a  polieceman  spoke:     "Unless  you 

feel  too  proud, 
You'd  better  stow  away  that  cash  while  you're  in 

this  here  crowd; 
There's  many  a  chap  about  this  spot  who'd  clean 

you  out  like  ten." 
"And  can  it  be,"  exclaimed  the  man,  "there  are 

such  wicked  men  ? 

"Then  I  will  put  my  greenbacks  up,  all  in  my 

pocket-book, 
And  keep  it  buttoned  very  tight,  and  at  the  button 

look." 
He  said  it  with  a  simple  tone,  and  gave  a  simple 

smile — 
You  never  saw  a  half-grown  shad  one-half  so  void 

of  guile. 


And  the  bumble-bees  kept  bumbling  away  among 
the  flowers, 

While  distant  frogs  were  frogging  amid  the  sum- 
mer showers, 

And  the  tree-toads  were  tree-toading  in  accents 
sharp  and  flat — 

All  nature  seemed  a-naturing  as  there  the  old  man 
sat. 

Then  up  and  down  the  platform  promiscuous  he 

strayed, 
Amid  the  waiting  passengers  he  took  his  lemonade, 
A-making  little  kind  remarks  unto  them  all  at  sight, 
Until  he  met  two  travelers  who  looked  cosmo- 
polite. 

Now  even  as  the  old  was  green,  this  pair  were 

darkly-brown; 
They  seemed  to  be  of  that  degree  which  sports 

about  the  town. 
Amid  terrestial  mice,  I  ween,  their  destiny  was 

Cat; 
If  ever  men  were  gonoffs*  I  should  say  these  two 

were  that. 

And  they  had  watched  that  old  man  well  with 
interested  look. 

And  gazed  him  counting  greenbacks  in  that  brown- 
some  pocket-book; 

And  the  elder  softly  warbled  with  benevolential " 
phiz, 

"  Green  peas  has  come  to  market,  and  the  veg'- 
tables  is  riz." 

Yet  still  across  the  heavenly  sky  the  clouds  went 

clouding  on, 
The  rush  upon  the  gliding  brook  kept  rushing  all 

alone, 
While  the  ducks  upon  the  water  were  a-ducking 

just  the  same, 
And  every  mortal  human  man  kept  on  his  little 

game. 

And  the  old  man  to  the  strangers  very  affable  let 

slip 
How  that  zealously  policeman  had  given  him  the 

tip, 
And  how  his  cash  was  buttoned  on  his  pocket  dark 

and  dim, 
And  how  he  guessed  no  man  alive  on  earth  could 

gammon  him. 


*  Gonoff,  a  Scriptural  term  for  a  Member  of  the  Legislature, 
or  suchlike. 
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In  ardent  conversation  ere  long  the  three  were 

steeped, 
And  in  that  good  man's  confidence  the  younger 

party  deeped. 
The  p'liceman,  as  he  shadowed  them,  exclaimed 

in  blooming  rage, 
"They're  stuffin'  of  that  duck,  I  guess,  and  leavin' 

out  the  sage! " 

He  saw  the  game  distinctly,  and  inspected  how  it 
took, 

And  watched  the  reappearance  of  that  brownsome 
pocket-book, 

And  how  that  futile  ancient,  ere  he  buttoned  up  his 
coat, 

Had  interchanged,  obliging-like,  a  greensome  col- 
ored note. 

And  how  they  parted  tenderly,  and  how  the  happy 

twain 
Went  out  into  the  Infinite  by  taking  of  the  train; 
Then  up  the  blue  policeman  came,  and  said,  "  My 

ancient  son, 
Now  you  have  gone  and  did  it;  say  what  you  have 

been  and  done?" 

And  unto  him  the  good  old  man  replied  with  child- 
ish glee, 

11  They  were  as  nice  a  two  young  men  as  I  did  ever 
see; 

But  they  were  in  such  misery  their  story  made  me 
cry; 

So  I  lent  'em  twenty  dollars— which  they'll  pay  me 
by-and-by. 

"  But  as  I  had  no  twenty,  we  also  did  arrange, 

They  got  from  me  a  fifty  bill,  and  gimme  thirty 
change; 

But  they  will  send  that  fifty  back,  and  by  to- 
morrow's train — " 

"That  note,"  outcried  the  constable,  "you'll 
never  see  again." 

"And  that,"  exclaimed  the  sweet  old  man,  "I 

hope  I  never  may, 
Because  I  do  not  care  a  cuss  how  far  it  keeps  away; 
For  if  I'm  a  judge  of  money,  and  I  reether  think  I 

am, 
The  one  I  shoved  was  never  worth  a  continental 

dam. 

M  They  hev  wandered  with  their  sorrows  into  the 

sunny  South, 
They  have  got  uncommon  swallows  and  an  extry 

lot  of  mouth. 
In  the  next  train  to  the  North'ard  I  expect  to 

widely  roam, 
And  if  any  come  inquirin',  jist  say  I  ain't  at  home." 


The  p'liceman  lifted  up  his  glance  unto  the  sunny 

skies, 
I  s'pose  the  light  was  fervent,  for  a  tear  were  in  his 

eyes, 
And  said,    "If  in  your  travels  a  hat  store  yon 

should  see, 
Just  buy  yourself  a  beaver  tile  and  charge  that  tile 

to  me." 

While    the   robins   were    a-robbing    acrost    the 

meadows  gay, 
And  the  pigeons  still  a-pigeoning  among  the  gleam 

of  May, 
All  out  of  doors  kept  out  of  doors  as  suchlike  only 

can, 
A-singing  of  an  endless  hymn  about  that  good  old 

man. 


TIME  FOR  US  TO  GO. 

With  sails  let  fall  and  sheeted  home,  and  clear  of 

the  ground  were  we, 
We  passed  the  bank,  stood  round  the  light,  and 

sailed  away  to  sea; 
The  wind  was  fair  and  the  coast  was  clear,  and  the 

brig  was  no  ways  slow, 
For  she  was  built  in  Baltimore,  and  'twas  time  for 

us  to  go. 

Time  for  us  to  go, 
Time  for  us  to  go, 
For  she  was  built  in  Baltimore,  and  'twas  time  for     ] 

us  to  go. 

A  quick  run  to  the  West  we  had,  and  when  we 

made  the  Bight, 
We  kept  the  offing  all  day  long,  and  crossed  the 

bar  at  night. 
Six-hundred  niggers  in  the  hold,  and  seventy  we 

did  stow, 
And  when  we'd  clapped  the  hatches  on,  'twas  time 

for  us  to  go. 

We  hadn't  been  three  days  at  sea  before  we  saw  a 

sail, 
So  we  clapped  on  every  inch  she'd  stand,  although 

it  blew  a  gale, 
And  we  walked  along  full  fourteen  knots,  for  the 

barkie  she  did  know, 
As  well  as  ever  a  soul  on  board,  'twas  time  for  us 

to  go. 

We  carried  away  the  royal  yards,  and  the  stun'sle 

boom  was  gone, 
Says  the  skipper,  "They  may  go  or  stand;  I'm 

darned  if  I  don't  crook  on. 
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So  the  weather  braces  we'll  round  in,  and  the 

trys'le  set  also, 
And  we'll  keep  the  brig  three  p'ints  away,  for  it's 

time  for  us  to  go." 

Oh  yard-arm  under  she  did  plunge  in  the  trough  of 

the  deep  seas, 
And  her  masts  they  thrashed  about  like  whips  as 

she  bowed  before  the  breeze, 
And  every  yard  did  buckle  up  like  a  bending  bow, 
But  her  spars  were  tough  as  a  whalebone,   and 

'twas  time  for  us  to  go. 

We  dropped  the  cuiser  in  the  night,  and  our  cargo 
landed  we, 

And  ashore  we  went,  with  our  pockets  full  of  dol- 
lars, on  the  spree. 

And  when  the  liquor  it  is  out,  the  locker  it  is  low, 

Then  to  sea  again,  in  the  ebony  trade,  'twill  be 
time  for  us  to  go. 

Time  for  us  to  go, 
Time  for  us  to  go, 

Then  to  sea  again  in  the  ebony  trade,  'twill  be  time 
for  us  to  go. 


THE  OLD  TAVERN. 

In  the  North  End  of  Boston,  long  ago; 

Although  'tis  yet  within  my  memory; 
There  were  of  gabled  houses  many  a  row, 

With  overhanging  storeys  two  or  three, 
And  many  with  half-doors  over  whose  end 

Leaning  upon  her  elbows,  the  good  wife 
At  eventide  conversed  with  many  a  friend 

Of  all  the  little  chances  of  their  life; 
Small  ripples  in  a  stream  which  ran  full  slow 
In  the  North  End  of  Boston,  long  ago. 

And  'mid  these  houses  was  a  Hostelrie 
Frequented  by  the  people  of  the  sea, 
Known  as  the  Boy  and  Barrel,  from  its  sign: 
A  jolly  urchin  on  a  cask  of  wine 
Bearing  the  words  which  puzzled  every  eye — 
Orbus  In  Tactu  Mainet  Heaven  knows  why. 
Even  there  a  bit  of  Latin  made  a  show, 
In  the  North  End  of  Boston,  long  ago. 

And  many  a  sailor,  when  his  cruise  was  o'er, 
Bore  straight  for  it  soon  as  he  touched  the  shore: 
In  many  a  stormy  night  upon  the  sea 
He'd  thought  upon  the  Boy— and  of  the  spree 
He'd  have  when  there,  and  let  all  trouble  go, 
In  the  North  end  of  Boston,  long  ago. 
There,  like  their  vessels  in  a  friendly  port, 


Met  many  mariners  of  ever  kind, 
Spinning  strange  yarns  of  many  a  varied  sort, 

Well  sheltered  from  the  ocean  and  the  wind; 
In  a  long,  low  dark  room  they  lounged  at  ease; 

Strang  men  there  were  from  many  a  distant  land, 
And  there  above  the  high  old  chimney-piece 

Were  curiosities  from  many  a  strand, 
Which  often  made  strange  tales  and  memories  flow 
In  the  North  End  of  Boston,  long  ago. 

And  there  I  often  sat  to  hear  these  tales, 

From   men    who'd  passed  through  storm  and 
fight  and  fire, 
Of  mighty  icebergs  and  stupendous  whales, 

Of  shipwrecked  crews  and  of  adventures  dire, 
Until  the  thought  came  to  me  on  a  time, 

While  I  was  listening  to  that  merry  throng, 
That  I  would  write  their  stories  out  in  rhyme, 

And  weave  into  it  many  a  sailor's  song, 
That  men  might  something  of  the  legends  know 
Of  the  North  End  of  Boston,  long  ago. 

First  it  was  said  that  Captain  Kidd  in  truth 
Had  revelled  in  that  tavern  with  his  crew, 
And  there  it  was  he  lost  the  Golden  Tooth 
Which  brought  him  treasure,   and  the  gossips 
knew 
Moll  Pitcher  dwelt  there  in  the  days  of  yore, 
And  Peter  Rugg  had  stopped  before  the  door: 
Tom  Walker  there  did  with  the  Devil  go 
In  the  North  End  of  Boston,  long  ago. 

Nor  had  I  long  to  wait,  for  at  the  word 
Some  one  observed  that  he  had  seen  in  Spain 

A  captain  hung — which  Abner  Chapin  heard 
And  said,  MI  too  upon  the  Spanish  Main 

Met  with  a  man  well  known  unto  us  all, 
Who  nearly  hung  a  Captain  Ceneral." 

He  told  the  tale  and  I  did  rhyme  it  so; 

In  the  North  End  of  Boston,  long  ago. 


IMPRISONMENT. 

There  was  a  man  who  spent  his  mortal  life 

A-prisoning  until  there  came  a  war  ; 

And  with  the  war  there  came  an  enemy, 

And  with  the  enemy  came  dynamite, 

And  with  the  dynamite  the  engineers 

Histed  that  prison-house,  and  with  it  all 

That  was  therein.    And  when  the  man  came  down 

And  lay  a-dying,  round  the  chaplain  lit, 

And  asked  him  "  What  of  life  ? "  and  he  replied, 

14  To  me  this  life  has  been  a  blasted  cell." 

And  so  he  died  like  any  other  man, 

And  thus  it  is  things  work  among  mankind. 

Josephi  Ben i cia. 
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HELEN  GRAY  CONE. 

MISS  HELEN  GRAY  CONE  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  8th  March,  1859.  She  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  New  York  City  Normal  College  in 
1876,  in  which  institution  she  became  instructor  in 
English  literature.  At  her  graduation  she  gave 
evidence  of  her  poetical  gift  by  the  composition  of 
the  class  song.  Since  that  time  she  has  contributed 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  %  the  Century \  Harper's 
Magazine,  St.  Nicholas  and  other  periodicals.  She 
was  a  helper  in  the  preparation  of  the  "  Century 
Dictionary,"  and  assisted  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder 
in  editing  "Pen  Portraits  of  Literary  Women." 
She  has  published  two  volumes  of  poems,  "Oberon 
and  Puck,  Verses  Grave  and  Gay."  New  York  : 
(1885),  and  the  "Ride  of  the  Lady,  and  Other 
Poems."    Boston  :  (1891).  W.  W. 


THE  TENDER  HEART. 

She  gazed  upon  the  burnished  brace 

Of  plump  ruffed  grouse  he  showed  with  pride ; 
Angelic  grief  was  in  her  face : 

41  How  could  you  do  it,  dear?"  she  sighed. 
"  The  poor,  pathetic,  moveless  wings ! 

The  songs  all  hushed — oh,  cruel  shame !" 
Said  he  :     "The  partridge  never  sings." 

Said  she  :     "The  sin  is  quite  the  same. 

"  You  men  are  savage  through  and  through. 

A  boy  is  always  bringing  in 
Some  string  of  birds*  eggs,  white  and  blue, 

Or  butterfly  upon  a  pin. 
The  angle-worm  in  anguish  dies, 

Impailed,  the  pretty  trout  to  tease -" 

"  My  own,  I  fish  for  trout  with  flies " 

"  Don't  wander  from  the  question,  please  !" 

She  quoted  Burns'  "Wounded  Hare," 

And  certain  burning  lines  of  Blake's, 
And  Ruskin  on  the  fowls  of  air, 

And  Coleridge  on  the  water-snakes. 
At  Emerson's  "Forbearance"  he 

Began  to  feel  his  will  benumbed ; 
At  Browning's  "Donald  "  utterly 

His  soul  surrendered  and  succumbed. 

"Oh,  gentlest  of  ail  gentle  girls," 

He  thought,  "  beneath  the  blessed  sun  !" 
He  saw  her  lashes  hung  with  pearls, 

And  swore  to  give  away  his  gun. 
She  smiled  to  find  her  point  was  gained, 

And  went,  with  happy  parting  words 
(He  subsequently  ascertained), 

To  trim  her  hat  with  humming-birds. 


THE  LAND  WITHOUT  A  NAME. 

Where  the  Sun  sails  bold  on  the  Sea  of  Gold 

Past  the  Violet  Islands  fair, 
And  the  ragged  shapes  of  the  Rosy  Capes 

And  the  Castles  of  the  Air, 
Can  you  call  aright  all  that  country  bright 

That  is  washed  by  waves  like  flame  ? 
'Tis  the  coast  admired,  'tis  the  clim^  desired— 

'Tis  the  Land  Without  a  Name ! 

And  the  way  to  go,  since  you  fain  would  know, 

Is  to  charter  the  Crescent  Ship, 
All  of  silver  pale,  with  a  cobweb  sail, 

And  merrily  does  she  dip ! 
There's  a  crew  of  Hopes  at  her  filmy  ropes, 

And  on  board  that  ship  of  fame 
Many  a  longing  Dream  seeks  the  shores  agleam 

Of  the  Land  Without  a  Name ! 


ON  READING  THE  POEMS  OP  EDITH  THOMAS. 

Then  will  I,  tasting,  say— 

This  is  arbutus*  gift, 

Reached  from  the  leafy  drift 
On  a  glistening  April  day. 

—Wild  Homo- 

Arbutus'  gift,  in  very  truth,  I  deem 

These  gathered,  golden  songs  that  keep  the  gleam 

Of  early  sunlight  through  the  awakened  wood  ; 

The  vernal  spirits  of  the  sisterhood 

There  cloistered,  rosy-cool  and  vestal-shy, 

Are  in  these  lucent  cells  enforced  to  lie ; 

Here  bides  the  baffling  fragrance,  here  the  charm. 

Henceforth  I  fear  not  frosty  Hiems*  harm, 

Though  all  his  bluff  besiegers  he  should  bring ; 

Behold,  my  bookshelf  lodges  Ver,  the  Spring ! 


THE  DANDELIONS. 

Upon  a  showery  night  and  still, 

Without  a  sound  of  warning. 
A  trooper  band  surprised  the  hill. 

And  held  it  in  the  morning. 
We  were  not  waked  by  bugle-notes, 

No  cheer  our  dreams  invaded. 
And  yet,  at  dawn,  their  yellow  coats 

On  the  green  slopes  paraded. 

We  careless  folk  the  deed  forgot ; 

Till  one  day,  idly  walking, 
We  marked  upon  the  self-same  spot 

A  crowd  of  veterans  talking. 
They  shook  their  trembling  heads  and  gray,. 

With  pride  and  noiseless  laughter ; 
When,  well-a-day !  they  blew  away, 

And  ne'er  were  heard  of  after ! 
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A  SONG  OP  FAILURE. 

With  green  swords  pointing  to  heaven, 
When  the  dawn  flushed,  glad  to  see, 

Like  three  gay  knights  in  the  garden 
Were  flaunting  the  Fleurs-de-lis. 

And  the  plumes  of  two  were  purple 

The  color  of  hope  and  pride, 
And  the  last  was  snowy-crested, 

As  a  maiden  soul  should  ride. 

But  when  a  wind  from  the  west  brought  warning, 
And  at  noontide,  a  sound  of  power, 

We  heard  on  the  roofs  loud-marching 
The  steady  feet  of  the  shower. 

And  the  sharp  green  swords  were  broken, 

When  the  dusk  fell,  sad  to  see, 
And  low,  ah  low,  were  lying 

The  plumes  of  the  Fleurs-de-lis ! 


THE  TORCH-RACE. 

Brave  racer,  who  hast  sped  the  living  light 
With  throat  outstretched  and  every  nerve  a-strain, 
Now  on  thy  left  hand  labors  gray-faced  Pain, 

And  Death  hangs  close  behind  thee  on  the  right. 

Soon  flag  the  flying  feet,  soon  fails  the  sight, 
With  every  pulse  the  gaunt  pursuers  gain  ; 
And  all  thy  splendor  of  strong  life  must  wane 

And  set  into  the  mystery  of  night. 

Yet  fear  not,  though,  in  falling,  blindness  hide 
The  hand  that  snatches,  ere  it  touch  the  sod, 
The  light  thy  lessening  grasp  no  more  controls; 
Truth's  rescurer,  Truth  shall  instantly  provide. 
This  is  the  torch-race  game,  that  noblest  souls 
Play  on  through  time  beneath  the  eyes  of  God. 


TO-DAY. 


Voice,  with  what  emulous  Are  thou  singest  free 
hearts  of  old  fashion, 
English  scorners  of  Spain,  sweeping  the  blue  sea. 
way, 
Sing  me  the  daring  of  life  for  life,  the  magnanimous 
passion 
Of  man  for  man  in  the  mean  populous  streets  of 
To-day ! 

Hand,  with  what  color  and  power  thou  couldst 
show,  in  the  ring  hot-sanded, 
Brown  Bestiarius  holding  the  lean  tawn  tiger  at 
bay. 
Paint  me  the  wrestle  of  Toil  with  the  wild  beast 
Want,  bare-handed  ; 
Show  me  forth  a  soul  steadily  facing  To-day  ! 


LILLIA  SHAW  HUSTED. 

MRS.  LILLIA  SHAW  HUSTED,  poet  and 
novelist,  was  born  in  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  about  36  years  old.  Her  father,  the  late  Thomas 
Shaw,  was  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  that  place. 
Her  maternal  grandfather,  Prof.  Daniel  Fuller,  was 
teacher  of  ancient  language  in  Schenectady  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Mrs.  Husted  began  to 
write  while  she  was  yet  a  school-girl.  "The 
Haunted  Castle  on  the  Heights  "  was  written  when 
she  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  Although  she 
•has  never  written  with  any  settled  resolve  to  make 
herself  known  to  the  reading  public,  but  simply,  for 
the  pleasure  she  finds  in  pursuing  an  agreeable 
pastime,  her  poems  and  prose  writings  have  ap- 
peared in  many  publications  and  have  sometimes 
been  sought  after.  H  o wever,  she  is  more  of  a  novel- 
ist than  a  poet.  She  is  also  a  fine  reader  and  has 
appeared  as  leading  lady  in  a  number  of  plays,  and 
always  with  marked  success  as  an  amateur,  in  com- 
panies composed  of  home  talent  whose  object  was 
the  raising  of  funds  for  charity.  As  a  landscape 
painter  she  possesses  talent  that  has  received  recog" 
nition.  Her  domestic  tastes  have  kept  her  from 
launching  on  the  sea  of  literature.  At  her  home 
in  Westfield  she  is  content  with  her  kingdom,  and 
prefers  her  family  to  her  publishers  or  the  reading 
public.  H.  C. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 

Chautauqua  !  old  time  stamping  ground 

Of  silent  footed,  dusky  braves, 
The  night  wind  echoes  back  no  sound 

From  lowly  unmarked  Indian  graves. 
In  fancy  we  may  almost  hear 

The  midnight  hooting  of  the  owl, 
May  see,  through  leafy,  forest  aisles, 

The  stealthy,  fire-eyed  panther  prowl. 

No  Aliens,  were  the  savage  band, 

No  offspring  of  a  foreign  race, 
Sole  monarchs  of  this  goodly  land, 

Where  now,  remains  of  them,  no  trace 
Save  as  we  list  with  bated  breath, 

The  whisper  of  the  Springtime  breeze, 
To  hear  the  Legend  handed  down, 

To  all  the  stately  forest  trees. 

The  silver  ripples  of  the  lake, 
Like  witching,  elfin  water  sprites, 

In  all  their  merry  music,  make 
A  plaintive  moan,  for  vanished  rights; 

And  tell  of  birch  bark  shell  canoes, 
And  Indian  races  down  the  wave, 
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While  from  the  densely  wooded  shore 
The  red  deer  fled,  his  life  to  save. 

But  old  Chautauqua's  savage  grace 

And  untamed  tribes,  no  more  remain, 
And  now%  a  kindly,  modern  race, 

In  undisturbed  possession  reign;  . 
The  tales  of  prowess  in  the  past, 

The  music  of  a  magic  name, 
Alone  recall  the  history, 

Of  old  Chautauqua's  vanished  fame. 


THE  OLD  GUITAR. 

When  the  twilight  comes  acreepin', 

Like  a  nun  to  holy  prayer, 
An'  I  hear  the  crickets  cheepin', 

Beneath  the  cellar  stair, 
To  me  the  voice  of  memory 

Comes  callin'  from  afar, 
Then  I  turn  for  consolation 

To  my  dear  old  guitar. 

Chorus: — 
Oh  !  shinin'  now,  like  a  bright-eyed  star, 
My  love  still  lives  for  the  old  guitar, 
An*  the  hands  long  crossed  on  a  quiet  breast 
Are  sweepin'  the  strings  on  the  harp  of  the  blest. 

The  haunted  hour  is  lightened 

With  a  strain  so  sweet  an'  low, 
An1  the  shadows  round  me  brightened, 

As  the  spirits  come  an'  go; 
An'  I  think  of  her  who  taught  me, 

In  the  twilight  of  the  past, 
Those  happy,  golden  days  are  gone, 

Too  sweet  by  far  to  last. 

The  echo  of  a  spirit  strain 

Comes  floatin'  from  afar, 
An*  I  know  she  sweeps  the  stings  again, 

Upon  the  old  guitar; 
Tho'  wavin'  grasses  on  her  grave 

Conceal  her  from  my  sight. 
The  stars  of  mem'ry  brighten 

The  darkness  of  my  night. 


LOVE  AND  LUNACY. 

A  lover  raved  that  his  sweetheart's  eyes, 
Were  blue  as  the  summer's  sapphire  skies; 
He  tuned  his  lyre  in  a  magic  key, 
And  sung  in  a  rapturous  ecstasy, 
Of  the  rippling  gold 
In  her  tresses  fair. 
And  the  bliss  untold 
Of  her  presence  rare. 


And  yet  the  maiden  was  common  clay, 
As  seen  in  the  light  of  every  day, 
Her  features  plain,  her  general  air, 
Even  the  sheen  on  her  pale-brown  hair, 
Were  the  counterpart 
Of  a  hundred  girls, 
E'er  Cupid's  dart 
From  the  bow  he  hurls. 

And  pleasant  it  is  for  lads  and  lassies. 
To  be  thus  viewed  thro'  rose-hued 
For  love  and  lunacy,  hand  in  hand, 
Go  traveling  through  our  sunny  land; 
And  once  in  our  lives 

This  glorious  madness, 
Blossoms  and  thrives 
And  fills  us  with  gladness. 


BONNY  JUNE. 

With  soft  pink  roses  in  her  hair, 
And  blossoms  round  her  every  where, 

Bonny  June  is  here; 
Her  springing  footsteps  lightly  pass 
Adown  the  spangled  meadow  grass, 

Her  laughter  ringeth  clear. 

She  sees  her  beauty,  sweet  and  cool. 
Reflected  in  the  shady  pool, 

She  hears  the  insects  hum, 
And  in  the  chorus  of  the  birds, 
She  reads  a  welcome  in  the  words, 

Bonny  June  has  come. 

The  fragrance  of  the  summer  land. 
Is  cast  abroad  with  lavish  hand; 

Beauty  doth  appear 
In  all  the  avenues  of  green, 
And  over  all,  a  golden  sheen, 

Bonny  June  is  here. 


SONG  OF  NATURE. 

When  the  days  are  powdered  with  sunshine. 

And  the  drowsy  drone  of  the  bee, 
Is  an  added  note  in  the  music 

That  the  wind  blows  in  from  the  sea, 
Take  heed  to  the  rhyme  and  the  measure, 

And  list  to  the  mystic  words, 
Let  your  soul  respond  to  the  melody 

That  Nature  taught  to  the  birds; 
For  there  isn't  a  flower  uplifting, 

There  isn't  a  cloud  floats  by. 
But  gives  us  its  own  sweet  blessing, 

From  the  day  we  are  born  till  we  die. 
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THE  POET'S  JOY. 

A  grain  of  purest  gold  without  alloy, 
A  perfect  thing  from  life's  poor  alchemy; 
Dearer  than  wealth  or  fame  or  power  to  me 
I  hold  this  sweet  delight,  the  poet's  joy. 
When  I  can  rise  above  all  low  annoy 
In  matchless  flight  upon  the  wings  of  song 
And  sing  a  strain  so  deep,  so  pure,  so  strong 
That  all  earth's  sordid  strife  can  not  destroy 
The  waking  dream,  or  kill  the  living  thought, 
When  I  can  feel  in  truth  that  I  have  wrought 

Into  the  lives  and  deeds  of  men  to  be 
A  noble  thought,  that  they  may  know  my  power 
When  I  am  dead,— my  joy  in  that  brief  hour 
Is  more  than  years  of  baser  exstacy. 

Clarence  Hawkes. 
—For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


THE  DUEL. 

Forsooth,  I  oft  had  faced  the  foe, 

When  face  the  foe  I  must, 
And  parried  blow  with  stinging  blow, 

And  thrust  with  counterthrust. 

So  when  the  fatal  challenge  came 

I  girt  me  for  the  fight, 
And  went  like  one  of  noble  name 

To  battle  for  the  right. 

We  met,  and  lo!    I  stood  abashed, 

A  trembling  wight  at  bay, 
For  from  my  foe  man's  eye  there  flashed 

A  single  rapier  ray. 

O  maids  and  masters,  tender  be! 

For,  with  his  cruel  art. 
Young  Love,  my  "  dearest  enemy," 
Hath  pierced  me  to  the  heart. 

Clinton  Scollard. 
-Munsey's  Magazine,  July,  18Q5. 


POETRY  AND  DRESSMAKING. 

The  warmth  of  summer's  tender  glow 
[*'  I've  cut  the  sleeves  out.  here  they  are, 

Baste  them  together  neatly. — so."] 
Spreads  over  blossoming  fields  afar. 

The  mated  birds  beside  the  nest 

Flutter  and  chirp  ["Remember,  dear, 

Those  inside  seams  must  all  be  pressed."] 
With  ringing  notes  of  love  and  cheer. 


Sweet  dream  of  beauty!  ["  Yes,  oh  yes, 

A  bias  lining  for  the  cuff."] 
Let  all  my  soul  expand.     ["  I  guess 

An  inch  will  be  quite  wide  enough."] 

Fair  summertime!   ["  Shirr  in  the  top."] 
What  thoughts  the  poet's  soul  may  nurse 

While  ["Oh,  good  gracious!  must  I  stop 
Right  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  ?  "] 

Bright  hope!  ["The  facing  is  too  long; 
Slope  it  just  where  the  curve  begins; 
Or,  here!— Adieu,  my  unsung  song!— 
Hand  me  the  scissors  and  some  pins."] 

Madeline  E.  Bridges. 
-DemoresV  s  Magazine,  August,  18%. 


FALL  AND  SPRING. 

From  the  time  the  wind  wakes 
To  the  time  of  snowflakes, 
That's  the  time  the  heart  aches 

Every  cloudy  day. 
That's  the  time  the  heart  takes 
Thoughts  of  all  its  heartbreaks, 
That's  the  time  the  heart  makes 

Life  a  cloudy  way! 

From  the  time  the  grass  creeps 
To  the  time  the  wind  sleeps, 
That's  the  time  the  heart  leaps 

To  the  golden  ray, 
That's  the  time  that  joy  sweeps 
Through  the  depths  of  heart-deeps, 
That's  the  time  the  heart  keeps 

Happy  holiday! 

Ethelvvyn  Wether ald. 


THE  HARDEST  LOT. 

To  look  upon  the  face  of  a  dead  friend 
Is  hard;  but  'tis  not  more  than  we  can  bear 
Ift  haply,  we  can  see  peace  written  there, — 

Peace  after  pain,  and  welcome  so  the  end, 

Whate'er  the  past,  whatever  death  may  send. 
Yea,  and  that  face  a  gracious  smile  may  wear, 
If  love  till  death  was  perfect,  sweet,  and  fair; 

But  there  is  woe  from  which  may  God  defend: 

To  look  upon  our  friendship  lying  dead, 

While  we  live  on,  and  eat  and  drink  and  sleep, 

Mere  bodies  from  which  all  the  soul  has  fled, — 
And  that  dead  thing  year  after  year  to  keep 

Locked  in  cold  silence  in  its  dreamless  bed. — 
There  must  be  hell  while  there  is  such  a  deep. 
John  White  Chadwick. 
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THE  WATERS  OP  CARR.* 

O  do  you  hear  the  merry  waters  falling, 

In  the  mossy  woods  of  Carr? 
O  do  you  hear  the  child's  voice,  calling,  calling, 
Through  its  cloistral  deeps  afar  ? 
'Tis  the  Indian's  babe,  they  say, 
Fairy  stolen;  changed  a  fay; 
And  still  I  hear  her,  calling,  calling,  calling, 
In  the  mossy  woods  of  Carr! 

O  hear  you,  when  the  weary  world  is  sleeping, 

( Dim  and  drowsy  every  star, ) 
This  little  one  her  happy  revels  keeping 
In  her  halls  of  shining  spar  ? 
Clearer  swells  her  voice  of  glee, 
While  the  liquid  echoes  flee. 
And  the  full  moon  through    deep   green   leaves 
comes  peeping, 
In  the  dim -lit  woods  of  Carr. 

Know  ye  from  her  wigwam  how  they  drew  her, 

Wanton-willing,  far  away, — 
Made  the  wild-wood  halls  seem  home  unto  her, 
Changed  her  to  a  laughing  fay  ? 
Never  doth  her  bosom  burn, 
Never  asks  she  to  return;— 
Ah,  vainly  care  and  sorrow  may  pursue  her, 
Laughing,  singing,  all  the  day! 

And  often,  when  the  golden  west  is  burning, 

Ere  the  twilight's  earliest  star, 
Comes  her  mother,  led  by  mortal  yearning 
Where  the  haunted  forests  are; — 
Listens  to  the  rapture  wild 
Of  her  vanished  fairy  child; 
Ah,  see  her  then,  with  smiles  and  tears,  returning 
From  the  sunset  woods  of  Carr! 

They  feed  her  with  the  amber  dew  and  honey, 

They  bathe  her  in  the  crystal  spring, 
They  set  her  down  in  open  spaces  sunny, 
And  weave  her  an  enchanted  ring; 
They  will  not  let  her  beauty  die, 
Her  innocence  and  purity; 
They  sweeten  her  fair  brow  with  kisses  many,    , 
And  ever  round  her  dance  and  sing. 

O  do  you  hear  the  merry  waters  falling, 

In  the  mossy  woods  of  Carr? 
O  do  you  hear  the  child's  voice,  calling,  calling, 
Through  its  cloistral  deeps  afar  ? 
Never  thrill  of  plaintive  pain 
Mingles  with  that  ceaseless  strain; — 
But  still  I  hear  her  joyous  calling,  calling, 
In  the  morning  woods  of  Carr! 

Arthur  John  Lockhart. 


*  "  Beside  the  Narraguages." 
Company,    ibmo. 


Buffalo:  The  Peter  Paul  Book 


YOUR  MISSION.* 

If  you  can  not  on  the  ocean 

Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet, 
Rocking  on  the  highest  billows, 

Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet; 
You  can  stand  among  the  sailors, 

Anchored  yet  within  the  bay, 
You  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  them, 

As  they  launch  their  boats  away. 

If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey 

Up  the  mountain,  steep  and  high, 
You  can  stand  within  the  valley, 

While  the  multitudes  go  by; 
You  can  chant  in  happy  measure, 

As  they  slowly  pass  along — 
Though  they  may  forget  the  singer. 

They  will  not  forget  the  song. 

If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver, 

Ever  ready  at  command; 
If  you  can  not  toward  the  needy, 

Reach  an  ever  open  hand; 
You  can  visit  the  afflicted, 

O'er  the  erring  you  can  weep, 
With  the  Saviour's  true  disciples, 

You  a  tireless  watch  may  keep. 

If  you  can  not  in  the  harvest, 

Garner  up  the  richest  sheaves, 
Many  a  grain,  both  ripe  and  golden, 

Oft  the  careless  reaper  leaves; 
Go  and  glean  among  the  briars 

Growing  rank  against  the  wall, 
For  it  may  be  that  their  shadow 

Hides  the  heaviest  wheat  of  all! 

If  you  can  not  in  the  conflict 

Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true, 
If,  where  Are  and  smoke  are  thickest, 

There's  no  work  for  you  to  do; 
When  the  battlefield  is  silent. 

You  can  go  with  careful  tread; 
You  can  bear  away  the  wounded, 

You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

Do  not  then  stand  idly  waiting 

For  some  greater  work  to  do, 
Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess, 

She  will  never  come  to  you; 
Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard, 

Do  not  fear  to  do  and  dare, 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor, 

You  can  find  it  anywhere. 
Ellen  M.  H.  Gates. 

♦The  Treasures  of  Kurium.    New  York :     G.  P.  Puma"* 
Sons.    iamo. 
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RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 

MR.  DAVIS  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April 
18th,  1864.  He  is  the  son  of  L.  Clark 
Davis,  journalist  and  author,  and  Rebecca  (Hard- 
ing) Davis,  the  well-known  novelist.  Richard 
Davis  was  educated  in  Lehigh  University,  Lehigh, 
Pa.,  and  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  studies 
most  adapted  to  fit  him  for  a  journalistic  career. 
He  was  for  a  time  reporter  on  the  Press  and  other 
Philadelphia  newspapers,  in  1888  joining  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun%  to  which  he  con- 
tributed some  of  his  short  stories.  In  1890  he 
became  managing  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly. 
Mr.  Davis  is  a  man  who  has  traveled  widely  and 
hardly  needs  a  word  of  comment  now-a-days; 
there  may  be  different  opinions  concerning  his 
ability  as  a  writer;  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of 
his  success.  Among  his  most  familiar  books  are, 
"Gallegher  and  Other  Stories,"  "The  West  from 
a  Car  Window,"  "  Van  Bibber  and  Others,  "The 
Exciles,"  and  "  The  Princess  Aline."      H.E.  M. 


-)(- 


Grand,  Mme.  Sarah. — Mrs.  McHall,  whose 
pen-name  is  "  Sarah  Grand,"  was  born  in  Ireland, 
of  English  parents.  She  married  an  army  officer 
when  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  went  with  her 
husband  to  India.  The  work  by  which  she  is  best 
known,  "The  Heavenly  Twins,"  went  begging 
from  publisher  to  publisher,  and  was,  at  last,  pub- 
lished by  the  author  herself.  Mrs.  McHall  now 
lives  in  London, and  is  much  interested  in  Working 
Girls'  Clubs.  The  excellent  engraving  given  on 
another  page  is  from  Demorest  *s  Family  Magazine 
for  July.  I.  A.  K. 

Drummond.- Professor  Henry  Drummond  was 
born  in  Stirling  in  1851,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  and  Tubingen,  Ger- 
many. After  his  ordination,  he  was  appointed  to  a  I 
Mission  Station  in  Malta.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, he  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Science  in  the 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  1877,  ar*d  Professor 
in  1884.  He  has  traveled  a  great  deal  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  South  Africa.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  (1883),  a 
work  of  original  and  deep  thought,  which  has  won 
praise  and  criticism,  it  has  gone  through  some  thirty 
editions  and  has  been  translated  into  French,  Ger- 


man and  Norwegian.  He  has  also  written  some 
lucid  accounts  of  his  travels,  the  best  being  "  Trop- 
ical Africa,"  which  had  a  large  sale.  His  more  re- 
cent works  are  "  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World- 
Love,"  a  sermon  based  on  the  text  "  The  Greatest 
of  these  is  Charity,"  and  "  Pax  Vobiscum,"  (Peace 
be  with  you)— the  second  of  the  series.  In  1894  he 
published  "The  Ascent  of  Man,"  a  work  which 
insists  on  the  existence  of  certain  altruistic  factors 
in  the  process  of  Natural  Selection.  This  work  of 
Professor  Drummond 's  was  severely  criticized  by 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  writing  from  the  orthodox  point 
of  view  in  the  Fortnightly  for  September,  1894. 
The  portait  of  Professor  Drummond  in  this  number 
of  The  Magazine  of  Poetry  and  Literary 
Review  is  through  the  courtesy  of  David  McKay, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  H.  A.  K. 

Kipling:.— It  is  assuring  to  learn  that  there  is  a 
steady  diminution  in  the  sales  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's productions  in  the  United  States.  Skillful 
advertising  made  him  a  fad  for  some  years,  but 
even  the  infatuated  Kiplingophilists  can  no  longer 
delude  themselves  into  believing  him  anything  else 
than  an  overrated  author.  It  is  said  "he  has 
a  nervous  style."  So  he  has,  a  style  so  "ner- 
vous" as  to  be  real  St.  Vitus's  dance  or  some 
similar  ailment  not  supposed  to  be  particu- 
larly pleasant  in  society.  His  so-called  "native 
strength  "  is  not  strength  at  all.  It  is  the  weakness 
of  ignorance  and  uncouthness.  To  call  such 
twaddle  and  trash  as  his  barrack-room  verses 
"great"  is* to  suggest  unpleasant  considerations 
concerning  the  sanity  or  the  honesty  of  his  enthu- 
siastic admirers.  Eugene  Field  has  shown  how  to 
write  in  the  only  vein  in  which  Kipling  has  achieved 
success  in  verse,  but  Field  is  a  refined,  humorous, 
pleasant,  genial  and  wholly  satisfactory  author  in 
that  line,  and  his  Rocky  Mountain  verses  are  in- 
finitely superior  to  anything  Kipling  ever  wrote 
or  ever  will  write.  Kipling's  intellectuals  are  of  the 
jerky-moving  kind,  and  he  has  no  delicacy  in  his 
attempted  pathos,  no  refinement  in  its  satires,  no 
smoothness  in  his  burlesques.  He  is  at  all  times 
rough,  crude  and  spasmodic.  He  has  returned  to 
the  jungles  to  gather  new  materials,  it  is  said.  If 
he  returns  to  the  world,  loaded  with  new  material, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  possess  now  and  then 
a  subject  that  will  not  set  one's  moral  teeth  on  edge, 
and  take  pains  to  dress  it  in  a  style  that  will  not 
give  the  sensitive  reader  the  constant  sensation  of 
having  his  teeth  pulled  or  filled  while  reading. 
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OLD  FORMS  IN  MODERN  HANDS. 

Metrical  systems  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  are  freely  and  successfully  used  by  modern 
versifiers.  Among  the  German  poets  who  have 
adopted  these  ancient  forms  are  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
The  distich  is  outlined  in  German  by  Schiller  in  the 
following  famous  couplet : 

"  Im  Hexameter  steigt  des  Sprinjcquells  fluessige  Saule, 
Im  Pentameter  drauf  fallt  sie  mclodisch  herab.'1 

This  couplet  may  be  freely  and  literally  Englished 
as  follows : 

"  In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  shimmering  column, 
In  the  pentameter  then  falls  it  melodiously  down.'' 

The  German  tongue  does  not  permit  so  smooth  a 
movement  as  the  English  tongue,  but  in  both 
German  and  English  the  Greek  distichs  of  all  kinds 
are  capable  of  satisfactory  imitations.  The  only 
great  modern  poet  who  objected  to  the  use  of 
ancient  metrics  in  English  was  Tennyson.  In  a 
somewhat  pedantic  and  impatient  spirit  that  master 
of  English  verse  ridiculed  what  Gctthe  and  Schiller 
admired  in  this  form  of  verse,  and  he  contempt- 
uously characterized  the  translations  of  Homer  into 
hexameters  and  pentameters  in    English  in   this 

bitter  wise : 

"  These  lame  hexameters  the  strong-winged  music  of  Homer  \ 
No— but  a  most  burlesque  barbarous  experiment." 

In  his  own  field  Tennyson  is  almost  unrivaled 
in  polish  and  music,  in  skill  and  delicacy  of  rhythm, 
but,  judging  by  his  few  attempts  to  imitate  classic 
forms  which  appear  in  his  works,  he  was  singularly 
incapable  of  catching  and  reflecting  those  forms. 
The  above  specimen  illustrates  his  incapacity  in 
this  particular,  and  another  illustration  appears  in 
the  following  quotation  from  his  hendecasyllabics  : 
"  O  you  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers, 

Irresponsible,  indolent  reviewers, 

Look,  I  come  to  the  test,  a  tiny  poem 

All  composed  in  a  meter  of  Catullus, 

All  in  quantity,  careful  of  my  motion, 

Like  the  skater  on  ice  that  hardly  bears  him." 

Perhaps  in  both  these  specimens  Tennyson  took 
pains  to  select  the  most  disagreeable  combinations 
of  words  and  sounds  in  order  to  cast  the  worst 
light  upon  the  thing  that  he  was  ridiculing,  but  in 
his  "Boiidicea"  he  pours  forth  quite  as  "barbar- 
ous" a  combination,  that  defies  the  most  patient 
endeavors  to  apply  the  rules  of  scansion.  One  has 
only  to  turn  to  Swinburne  to  be  convinced  that 
hendecasyllabics  in  English  are  capable  of  quite  as 
much  polish  as  characterizes  that  metrical  form  in 
the  classic  languages. 

American  versifiers  are  freely  using  ancient  sys- 
tems, such  as  elegiac  distichs.  elegiambics,  choriam-    \ 
bics,  hendecasyllabics  and  others,  and  it  will  strike 
the  student  very  forcibly  that  American   writers    ! 


generally  succeed  in  manipulating  those  forms,  as 
well  as  the  more  recent  forms,  the  ballade,  the 
rondeau,  the  triolet,  the  sonnet,  the  pantoum,  the 
lai,  the  virelai,  the  sestina,  the  chant  royal  and 
others,  in  a  more  artistic  and  satisfactory  manner 
than  the  cotemporary  English  writers  do.  European 
critics  have  noted  this  fact  and  freely  acknowledge 
it.  American  writers  in  all  these  things  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  freedom  from  traditions  and  conventions 
that  tend  to  repress  the  writer.  They  doubtless  suffer 
disadvantages  in  other  ways,  but  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  still  young  Republic  make  no  mean  show- 
ing in  comparison  with  those  of  the  older  countries, 
and  in  the  free  adoption, the  full  development  and  the 
perfect  polish  of  the  principal  features  of  classic  verse 
our  American  poets  are  wisely  strengthening:  and 
diversifying  their  work  and  paving  the  way  to  a 
national  literature  that  will  be  as  composite  as  the 
nation  itself,  a  poetry  that  will  combine  the  severity 
and  polish  of  the  classics  with  the  broader  science 
and  knowledge  of  the  present  time,  and  that  will 
lose  none  of  its  power  of  portraying  the  present 
because  it  employs  the  finest  art  of  the  past  in  its 
portraitures.  H.  A.V. 
H 

POETRY,  PROSE  AND  EDITORS. 

Mediocrity  in  prose  is  usually  expected  when 
we  take  up  an  article  without  knowing  its  author. 
We  do  not  calculate  to  find  excellence  in  the 
majority  of  pieces,  because  the  majority  of  mankind 
are  not  men  of  genius,  and  cannot  be,  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  universe ;  for,  says  Milton  : 

"  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and  this  confess'd  ; 
Some  are,  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest." 

But  when  we  read  the  lines  of  poetry  we  are  apt 
to  feel  offended  or  unsatisfied,  if  they  do  not  rise 
above  mediocrity ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  why  a 
writer  should  attempt  verse,  when  he  is  not  a  poet. 
Readers  in  general  will  pardon  an  individual  for 
writing  poor  prose,  even  if  every  one  is  expected 
to  write  prose  fairly  well,  how  ordinary  soever  his 
abilities  ;  but  poor  poetry  is  not  worth  the  space  it 
occupies,  and  is  unpardonable.  A  person  may 
write  a  good  rhyme  in  tolerable  English,  and  yet 
the  true  spirit  of  poetry  may  be  entirely  lacking, — 
the  form  without  the  power. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  readers  who  prefer 
doggerel  to  'true  poetry,  and  if  there*  were  no 
miserable  poets,  there  would  be  nothing  to  suit 
the  tastes  or  occupy  the  leisure  of  these  fastidious 
readers,  just  as  some  persons  will  prefer  "'  Hey 
diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle!"  in  music, 
to  any  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  creations  of  a 
Mozart  or  a  Liszt. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  an  editor  in  the  land  whose 
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"drawer"  is  not  overflowing  with  poetry  which, 
if  it  were  good,  is  so  large  in  quantity  that  he 
would  have  no  room  for  it.  It  is  really  wonderful 
to  see  what  follies  some  people  will  commit,  when 
prompted  by  literary  vanity  to  present  their  offer- 
ings at  the  shrine  of  Poetry.  Some  pieces  which 
have  been  shown  to  us  by  editors,  who  accumulated 
a  large  pile  of  them,  are  actually  libels  on  the 
common  sense  of  mankind. 

Sometimes  it  will  happen  that,  from  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, an  editor  is  compelled  to  print  doggrel, 
but  under  mental  protest ;  sometimes  he  prints  it  at 
so  much  a  line,  rating  it  as  advertising  matter.  We 
have  always  thought  we  should  hate  to  have  any- 
thing of  ours  so  rated,  but  some  persons  will 
stand  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  hundreds  of  poems  have 
been  written  which  have,  technically,  no  real  poet- 
ical merit,  but  yet  so  affect  the  spirit  and  touch  the 
heart,  that  they  become  at  once  popular  and  im- 
perishable, and  go  down  the  ages  with  a  long 
destiny  and  immortality  in  every  written  language. 
Of  these  we  may  mention  Morris*  "Woodman, 
Spare  That  Tree;"  Dr.  Mackay's  "Tell  Me,  Ye 
Winged  Winds;"  Woodworth's  "Old  Oaken 
Bucket;"  Payne's  "Home  Sweet  Home."  We 
have  often  thought  we  should  like  to  have  been  the 
composer  of  any  one  of  the  foregoing. 

We  remember  to  have  read  not  long  ago  a  rather 
commonplace  poem,  entitled  "The  Old  Church 
Yard,"  which  contained  many  thoughts  of  perennial 
beauty,  and  images  of  tender  fancy,  which  left  an 
impress  on  our  mind  we  would  not  willingly  erase. 
We  can  all  recall  the  favorite  poem  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"  Oh  !  Why  should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud  ?" 
Wfe  cannot  class  the  author  with  any  of  our  ideal 
poets,  and  yet  his  production  so  affected  Mr. 
Lincoln,— the  "mirror"  was  so  "held  up  to 
Nature," — that  the  great  man  was  consoled  for  the 
ills,  calamities  and  anxieties  of  life,  and  lived  a 
nobler  manhood.  A  poem  of  no  particular  merit, 
entitled  "Days  of  My  Youth,"  so  affected  John 
Adams  in  his  old  age,  that  he  declared  he  would 
rather  have  written  it  than  any  lyric  by  Milton  or 
Shakespeare. 

Bryant,  in  his  introduction  to  the  "Library  of 
Poetry  and  Song,"  says :  "I  have  known  persons 
who  frankly  said  that  they  took  no  pleasure  in  read- 
ing poetry ;  and  perhaps  the  number  of  those  who 
make  this  admission  would  be  greater  were  it  not 
for  the  fear  of  appearing  singular.  But  to  the 
greater  mass  of  mankind  poetry  is  really  a  delight 
and  a  refreshment.  To  many,  perhaps  to  most, 
it  is  not  requisite  that  it  should  be  of  the  highest 
degree  of  merit. 

"The  elements  of  poetry  lie  in  natural  objects, 


in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  in  the  emotions  of 
the  human  heart,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  man. 
He  who  can  present  them  in  combinations  and 
lights  which  at  once  affect  the  mind  with  a  deep 
sense  of  their  truth  and  beauty  is  the  poet  for  his 
own  age  and  the  ages  that  succeed  it." 

Mr.  Bryant,  though  not  classed  among  the  great 
poets,  reflected  the  foregoing  in  his  own  writings, 
which  are  noted  for  purity  of  style,  beauty  of  diction 
and  sympathetic  harmonies,  and  he  speaks  as  "  one 
having  authority." 

While,  therefore,  it  may  often  be  annoying  to 
editors  to  be  obliged  to  pass  upon  so  much  poetry 
in  MSS.,  often  illegible,  we  conclude  it  is  better  to 
examine,  even  if  cursorily,  all  such  "Copy"  sub- 
mitted, before  casting  to  the  flame,  lest  it  contain 
perchance, — 

"  Some  earnest  verse  or  line, 

Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  Art, 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  untutored  heart." 

As  we  are  discoursing  in  so  commonplace  and 
rambling  a  manner,  we  may  add  that  there  are 
fashions  in  literature  as  well  as  in  dress  and  manners; 
and,  as  in  the  latter,  so  in  the  former,  the  most 
ridiculous  things  will  take  their  turn  in  becoming 
popular.  Take,  for  instance,  the  school  of  "K.  N. 
Pepper,"  with  his  "To  a  Berd  a-Settin'  on  the 
Fens;"  or  later  of  Bret  Harte,  Danbury  News 
Man,  R.  J.  Burdette,  or  Will  Carleton,  or  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  others,  whose  productions  are  more 
familiar  to  the  present  generation. 

As  the  people,  we  speak  of  the  majority,  will 
"  catch  on  "  to  everything  new,  probably  out  of  the 
fullness  of  that  good  nature  for  which  we  are 
famous,  all  these  peculiar  things  will,  of  course, 
acquire  a  short-lived  popularity. 

It  is,  however,  only  those  productions  which  are 
intrinsically  agreeable  to  the  universal  taste,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say,  universal  prejudice  that 
can  obtain  a  lasting  exemption  from  oblivion. 
The  dramatic  works  of  Shakespeare  and  the  "  Para- . 
dise  Lost "  of  Milton,  are  works  which  are  grounded 
on  the  foregoing  principle  as  their  foundation. 

Although  each  of  these  authors  is  occasionally 
offensive  to  people  of  refined  and  philosophical 
taste,  yet  their  beauties  are  such  as  appeal  to  what, 
in  the  cant  phraseology  of  modern  criticism,  might 
be  called  the  universal  heart. 

Each  of  the  above  writers  takes  strong  hold,  at 
once,  of  the  feelings  which  are  most  natural  to 
man,  but  appeal  to  English  prejudices.  Pope,  a 
very  different  writer,  appeals  to  no  prejudices  of 
any  kind ;  and  hence  will  never  enjoy  so  extended 
a  popularity  as  the  two  first-named  authors.  He 
wrote  for  men  of  taste  and  philosophy  ;  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  wrote  for  all  mankind.  J.  B.  K. 
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SHELLEY  AS  A  LYRIC  POET* 

I. 

AMONG  the  Lyric  Poets,  Shelley,  who  was  a 
lyric  poet  before  everything,  needs  no  longer 
to  have  his  claim  reaffirmed.  If  we  judge  him  by 
the  verdict  of  his  peers,  of  those  poets  who,  com- 
ing after  him',  have  most  famously  sustained  his 
ideals,  we  have  from  three  of  the  four  greatest, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  his  un- 
divided praise;  while  from  the  fourth,  Matthew 
Arnold,  if  we  have  a  doubtful  note,  it  was  struck 
in  the  dangerous  pursuit  of  comparative  criticism, 
set  going  in  this  instance  by  the  rival  claims  of 
Byron,  of  all  men!  Time,  moreover,  and  the 
approach  of  the  twentieth  century  have  so  far  cer. 
tainly  not  strengthened  Arnold's  criticism,  as  he 
thought  they  would.  If  we  judge  Shelley  by  his 
critics,  as  apart  from  the  poets,  again,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  balance  in  his  high  favor.  And  if 
by  the  love  of  those  quiet  lovers  of  poetry,  the 
saving  remnant  who  exist  among  us  and  make  its 
pursuit  and  maintenance  possible,  there  is  still  less 
doubt  of  his  fame.  Shelley  was  born  in  1792,  as 
we  hardly  need  reminding,  and  with  his  centenary 
at  Horsham,  when  even  Oxford  made  her  peace 
with  him,  already  two  years  gone,  we  may  accept 
him  now  without  further  argument.  To  the  lyric 
realm  he  may  well  serve  as  gate-keeper,  though  if 
we  choose  him  so,  it  is  for  reasons  in  no  way  dis- 
paraging to  his  fellow-immortal.  In  taking  him  as 
the  type  of  his  lyric  race  and  kind,  we  would  con- 
vert his  praise  into  a  tribute  to  his  whole  order,  as 
we  might  turn  his  own  praise  of  Dante  into  a 
tribute  to  himself:  "  His  very  words  are  instinct 
with  spirit;  each  is  as  a  spark,  a  burning  atom  of 
inextinguishable  thought."  Shelley's  "Defense 
of  Poetry,"  from  which  the  above  sentence  comes, 
provides  us  with  a  characteristic  prose  testament, 
explaining  to  some  extent  the  secret  of  his  sacred 
spring,  and  his  art  of  using  it.  Shelley,  as  one 
would  have  him,  believed  in  the  daemonic  posses- 
sion of  the  lyric  poet:  "  Poetry  is  not  like  reason- 
ing, a  power  to  be  exerted  according  to  the 
determination  of  the  will.  A  man  cannot  say, 
*I  will  compose  poetry.'  The  greatest  poet  even 
cannot  say  it;  for  the  mind  in  creation  is  as  a  fading 
coal,  which  some  invisible  influence,  like  an  incon- 
sistent wind,  awakens  to  transitory  brightness;  this 
power  arises  from  within,  like  the  color  of  a 
flower  which  fades  and  changes  as  it  is  developed, 
and  the  conscious  portions  of  our  natures  are  un- 
prophetic  either  of  its  approach  or  its  departure. 

"The  Lyric  Poems  of  Shelley."    Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys. 
New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co. 


Could  this  influence  be  durable  in  its  original  purity 
and  force,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  greatness 
of  the  results;  but  when  composition  begins,  in- 
spiration is  already  on  the  decline,  and  the  must 
glorious  poetry  that  has  ever  been  communicated 
to  the  world  is  probably  a  feeble  shadow  of  the 
original  conceptions  of  the  poet  I  appeal  to  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  present  day,  whether  it  is  not 
an  error  to  assert  that  the  finest  passages  of  poetry 
are  produced  by  labor  and  study."  Every  evi- 
dence that  can  be  given  of  Shelley's  practice  of  the 
lyric  art  agrees  with  his  theoretic  account  of  it  in 
such  passages  as  these.  If  you  turn  to  his  life,  you 
may  gather  up  crumbs  from  the  feast  in  plenty; 
familiar  details,  bearing  on  the  history  of  one  poem 
after  another,  which  are  now  enshrined  forever  in 
the  lyric  anthology.  We  would  place  early  in 
a  collection  those  lyrics  from  "  Promotheus 
Unbound,"  which  may  fairly  be  detached  from 
their  context,  and  which  are  so  full  of  his  music 
and  his  ardour.  The  account  of  Shelley's  writing 
of  this  extraordinary  poem  is  in  itself  of  the  nature 
of  poetry.  During  his  Italian  wanderings  he  had 
been  making  the  Greek  tragedians,  Mrs.  Shelley 
tells  us,  "his  most  familiar  companions,  and  the 
sublime  majesty  of  ^Eschylus  filled  him  with 
wonder  and  delight"  Previous  to  this,  on  his 
memorable  journey  to  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1S18, 
in  making  the  passage  of  Les  Echelles,  there 
occurs  a  mention  by  Shelley  of  the  Alpine  steeps, 
which  seems,  as  Professor  Dowden  suggests,  to 
hold  the  germ  in  it  of  his  Prometheus.  "The 
Scene,"  he  wrote,  "is  like  that  described  in  the 
*  Prometheus  of  jEschylus.'  Vast  rifts  and  caverns 
in  the  granite  precipices,  wintry  mountains  with 
ice  and  snow  above;  the  loud  sounds  of  unseen 
waters  within  the  caverns,  and  walls  of  toppling 
rocks,  only  to  be  scaled,  as  he  describes,  by  the 
winged  chariot  of  the  Ocean  Nymphs."  This  may 
quite  conceivably  have  been  the  origin  of  his  own 
Promotheous  among  the  crags  of  Caucasus: 

"  Nailed  to  this  wall  of  eagle- baffling  mountain. 
Black,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasured." 

In  the  preface  to  his  poem,  Shelley  refers  to  the 
lost  drama  of  the  same  name  by  ^Eschylus  in  a 
way  to  show  that  the  thought  of  it  had  curiously 
stimulated  his  imagination,  though  not,  and  fortu- 
nately, to  the  point  of  wishing  only  to  restore  a 
great  work  by  an  old  master.  But  as  every  poet 
needs  a  poet  for  a  foster-father,  so  ^Eschylus  served 
Shelley;  and  Italy  and  his  lyric  blood  did  the  rest 
"This  poem,"  he  tells  us  in  the  same  preface, 
44  was  chiefly  written  upon  the  mountainous  ruins 
of  the  Baths  of  Caracal  la,  among  the  flowery 
glades  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees. 
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which  are  extended  in  ever  winding  labyrinths 
upon  its  immense  platforms  and  dizzy  arches  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous  awakening  spring  in 
that  divinest  climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which  it 
drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxication,  were  the 
inspiration  of  this  drama."  It  was  the  second  and 
third  acts  which  he  completed  at  the  Baths  of 
Caracal  la.  Prometheus  had  haunted  him  all 
through  his  wanderings  during  the  early  months  of 
1818,  with  the  villa  at  Este  (which  Byron  had 
placed  for  a  time  at  Shelley's  service)  for  centre. 
This  villa,  I  Cappucini,  deserves  to  be  well  re- 
membered of  those  who  love  Shelley.  Here  it 
was  the  first  act  of  "  Prometheus"  was  composed; 
here  the  "Lines  written  among  the  Euganean 
Hills,"  a  more  personal  and  direct  tribute  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  were  all  but  completed;  and 
from  here,  too,  "Julian  and  Maddalo"  dates,  with 
its  ideal  reflection  of  recent  memorable  days  at 
Venice  with  Byron.  A  more  perfect  environment 
for  a  lyric  poet  could  hardly  be  conceived.  The 
villa  stood  high  among  the  Euganean  Hills,  the 
wide  plain  of  Lombardy  below,  not  far  from  Pe- 
trarch's Arqua.  Shelley  worked  in  a  summer- 
house  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  with  a  vine-trellised 
pathway  leading  thither  from  the  hall-door,  below 
the  garden  ran  a  narrow  ravine  hiding  the  road,  and 
beyond  this,  again,  rose  the  hill  on  which  stood  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Este.  The  outlook  across  the 
plain,  the  "wide  range  of  prospect  infinitely  gratify- 
ing the  eye,"  the  whole  spirit  and  circumstance  of 
the  place,  were  inspiring  to  a  degree;  and  they  are 
exquisitely  commemorated  in  the  "Lines  written 
among  the  Euganean  Hills."  But  as  the  lurking 
insistent  melancholy  in  that  poem,  or  the  spirit  of 
unappeasable  revolt  in  "Promotheus,"  equally 
suggest,  the  poet  carried  his  restless  spirit  and  his 
troubles  alway  with  him.  So  his  vagarious  house- 
hold did  not  rest  long  ever  here.  The  "Lines" 
are  dated  October,  1818.  Twice  in  that  month  we 
hear  of  Shelley  in  Venice,  and  on  November  5th 
the  little  camp  at  Este  was  broken  up,  and  a  car- 
riage with  six  occupants,  Shelley,  his  wife  and 
child,  Claire  Claremont,  and  two  servants,  as  re- 
markable a  traveling  party  as  ever  crossed  Italy, 
set  out  southward  for  Ferrara  and  Rome.  The 
fourth  act  of  "Prometheus,"  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  original  conception  of  the  poem,  was 
written  at  Florence  towards  the  end  of  1820—"  a 
sublime  after-thought,"  as  Professor  Dowden  has 
well  called  it  For  the  sentiment  and  color  of  the 
days  that  produced  it,  we  have  a  further  witness  in' 
his  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  "  unequalled  in  its 


kind,  which  was  written  in  the  late  autumn  of  1820. 
"  Prometheus  Unbound  "  was  finished  in  December 
of  that  year.  There  is  the  same  elemental  force,  the 
same  fine  fire  in  them  both.  We  have  taken 
"  Prometheus  Unbound  "  as  typical  of  the  working 
out  of  Shelley's  faculty,  by  processes  not  at  all  de- 
liberate, but  impulsive,  unconstrained"  to  a  degree. 
He  did  not,  could  not,  write  by  rule  or  order.  His 
was  a  muse  of  fire,  ascending  the  heaven  of  inven- 
tion by  a  flight  of  its  own,  leaving  the  earth  behind 
at  times,  it  may  be,  too  readily.  The  alteration  of 
lovely  places  and  unwonted  occurrences  with  the 
direct  event  of  poetry  in  Shelley's  life  give  it 
much  of  that  fascination  which  it  has  peculiarly 
among  the  lives  of  poets.  The  charm  of  Italy,  the 
antique  magic  of  Pisa  and  Rome,  the  fortunate 
finding  of  Byron  in  Venice,  the  love  of  so  many 
beautiful  women,  the  mystery  of  the  sea:— how 
much  of  the  lyric  poet  that  we  know  is  really  ow- 
ing to  these  things,  how  much  of  what  we  call 
Shelley  resides  in  the  oftentime  rare  and  exquisite 
circumstance  of  his  poetry?  Shelley,  so  often  un- 
happy in  his  dealings  with  men  and  women,  was 
usually  fortunate  in  his  surroundings,  and  in  his 
dealings  with  places.  We  have  seen  him  already 
at  Este,  at  Venice  and  Rome,  during  the  making 
of  "  Promotheus  Unbound."  We  cannot  attempt 
to  follow  him  in  all  his  adventures,  but  there  are, 
here  and  there,  glimpses  to  be  got  of  him  on  his 
intimate  side,  of  those  rarer  moments  that  really 
count  in  a  poet's  life,  which  we  should  like,  in  a 
few  instances  at  least,  to  recall.  It  may  be  on  the 
way  to  Como,  in  his  final  flight  to  Italy  in  the 
spring  of  18 1 8,  where  we  find  him  reading  Schlegel 
and  Leigh  Hunt's  new  volume  of  poems,  "Foli- 
age," to  his  fellow- travelers.  It  may  be  at  Milan, 
where  we  find  him  reading  Dante  in  the  Cathedral. 
"There  is  one  solitary  spot  among  those  aisles, 
behind  the  altar,  where  the  light  of  day  is  dim  and 
yellow,  under  the  storied  window,  which  I  have 
chosen  to  visit,  and  reade  Dante  there."  It  may 
be  again  a  glimpse,  from  the  same  letter  to  Pea- 
cock, where  he  writes  about  Como  and  a  house  on 
its  shores.  The  Villa  Pliniana,  which  he  had 
thought  of  taking,  but  which  he  failed  to  secure. 
After  describing  the  house,  once  a  magnificent 
palace,  and  its  ruinous  great  rooms,  and  its  sur- 
roundings,— "  the  most  extraordinary  at  once,  and 
the  most  lovely  that  eye  ever  beheld,"  with 
mountain-terraces,  and  lake  "speckled  with  sales 
and  spires,"  and  a  waterfall,  and  hanging  cypress 
and  laurel  groves,  he  turns  off  to  speak  natively 
nough  of  his  newly  stirring  dramatic  ambition. 

E.  R. 
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POETRY. 

First  Poems  and  Fragments.  By  Philip  Henry 
Savage.  Boston:  Copeland  and  Day,  1895. 
i6mo,  boards,  pp  92,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  volume  for  the  first  published  col- 
lection of  an  author,  especially  so  when  that  author's  name  has 
not  become  familiar  through  the  magazines  and  periodicals. 
The  best  possible  review  of  this  book  is  given  by  the  author  in 
the  first  poem  entitled,  "  Apology." 

Be  more  concrete,  immediate  to  man  ! 
So  did  he  counsel  me,  the  sage ;  and  I, 
Taking  for  naught  the  gentle  guidances 
Of  nature,  who  in  all  my  life  before 
Had  lived  unconscious,  leaving  much  to  her, 
I  cast  her  out ;  so  I  forgot  the  sky 
And  turned  my  eyes  into  the  heart  of  man. 
But  poetry  is  a  swift,  unconscious  growth, 
Springs  native  where  it  may,  and  ever  lives 
The  child  of  impulse  unaware  and  wild ; 
And  passion  many  times  must  rise  and  rail 
And  much  of  life  be  lived  before  the  world 
Spring  up  to  utterance  and  demand  a  birth. 
So  was  I  barren  many  days  and  so 
I  doubted  htm,  the  sage  and  moralist ; 
Therefore  at  last  I  claimed  again  the  days 
When  I  was  not  so  much  and  nature  more, 
When  beauty  rose,  if  beauty  it  were,  and  clothed 
A  happy  impulse  or  a  strong  desire 
In  forms  and  colors  native  to  the  time. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  With  Life, 

Glossary,  etc.    Carefully  edited  from  the  best 

texts,  and  compared  with  recent  commentators. 

By  the  editor   of  the    "Chandos"    classics. 

London  and  New  York  :    Frederick  Warne  & 

Co.,  1895.     Post.,  8vo.  cl.f  pp  22  and  1,124,  $1. 

This  is  called  the  "  Universal  Edition."    The  text  is  that 

of  the  earliest  editions;  the  printers'  errors,  and  occasional 

slight  omissions  corrected.    This  correction  has  been  made  by 

comparison  with  the  best  subsequent  editions,  and  by  a  careful 

consideration  of  the  most  probable  Shakespearean  readings. 

A  Selection  from  the  Poetry  and  Comedies  of 
Alfred  de  Musset.  Edited  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  L.  Oscar  Kuhns.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Company,  1895,  i2mo,  pp  37  and  282, 
net  90  cents. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  aid  the  student  of  French 
literature  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Alfred  de  Musset  as  a  man 
and  a  poet.  It  is  not  designated  primarily  to  be  a  text  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  or  as  affording  material  for  drill  in 
the  elements  of  the  language.  Hence  the  notes  are  almost  en- 
tirely of  a  literary  and  historical  character.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  student  is  able  to  read  French  with  more  or 
less  flueno  ,— or  at  least  that  he  is  able  to  use  the  grammar  and 
dictionary  for  himself.  The  selections  contained  in  the  \  olume, 
with  two  exceptions,  are  complete  in  themselves  and  represent 
the  very  best  work  of  Musset  in  those  branches  of  literature  in 
which  he  excelled.  The  parallel  passages  given  in  the  notes 
find  their  justification  in  the  fact  that  Alfred  de  Musset  wta 


always  strongly  influenced  by  the  great  writers  and  shows  this 
influence  constantly  in  his  own  works.  It  is  hoped,  moreover, 
that  in  this  way  the  student  may  receive  an  impulse  toward 
that  comparative  study  of  literature,  which  alone  makes  it  the 
object  of  scholarly  research,  in  contra-distinct  ion  to  its  nineties 
as  a  means  of  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Herrick. 
Edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  jr.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Company,  1895.  i6mo,  cl.,  pp  70  and 
2oo,  net$i. 

This  volume  of  selections  is  meant  as  well  for  those  readers 
j  who  are  content  to  enjoy  Herrick *s  poetry  as  for  those  who  de- 
|  sire  to  study  a  little  the  things  which  they  have  enjoyed.  With 
I  such  a  double  object  there  have  been  certain  difficulties:  some 
things  which  are  interesting  to  the  student  are  very-  dry  to  the 
lover  of  poetry,  and  something  might  be  said  on  the  other  side 
as  well.  Some  concessions  have  to  be  made  to  each  necessity. 
The  editor  has  tried  to  give  all  Herrick 's  best  poems:  but  be 
has  also,  by  including  some  that  are  by  no  means  his  best, 
aimed  at  giving  an  idea  of  his  work  that  would  be  fairly  ac- 
curate as  well  as  pleasing.  He  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
preserve  the  original  and  often  erroneous  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion ;  but  it  has  seemed  well  to  follow  it  where  it  really  teHs  us 
something  about  the  pronunciation,  whether  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre  or  for  other  reasons.  He  has  tried  to  point  out  some  of 
the  things  that  are  delightful  in  Herrick's  poetry;  but  he  has 
not  shunned  the  discussion  of  several  matters  which  may  seem 
aridly  scholastic.  He  has  also  omitted  a  few  lines  here  and 
there,  as  indicated  by  the  numbering. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prof.  Koch  on  the  Bacteriological  Diagnosis  of 
Cholera,  Water-Filtration  and  Cholera,  and  the 
Cholera  in  Germany  During  the  Winter  of 
1892-3.  Translated  by  George  Duncan.  M.  A. 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  W.J.  Gairdner,  M.D., 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  New  York:  William  R. 
Jenkins,  1895.    i2mo,  pp  8  and  150,  $1.50. 

There  are  many  persons  in  this  country,  medical  and 
other,  who  have  little  confidence  in  Prof.  Koch ;  and  it  max  be 
admitted  that  the  failure  of  his  therapeutic  results  in  the  in 
stance  of  the  toxic  inoculation  for  tubercular  diseases  ha>  been 
a  great  trial  to  those  who  believe  that  he  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  distinguished,  but  also   one   of  the   most   trustworthy 
authorities   of  this  century*  on    all  subjects   connected    with 
bacteriology  in  its  applications  to  diagnosis,  and  als«»  to  the 
prevention  of  disease.    This  work  will,  we  believe,  at  once  con- 
firm Prof.  Koch's  reputation  in  this  respect  with  th«.se  vbo 
j    have  hitherto  believed  in  him  ;  and  will  also,  perhaps,  win  him 
j    some  converts  even  from  among  those  who  have,  (in  im  op-nion 
quite  wrongfully),  disparaged  the  whole  of  his  work  on  account 
.    of  the  imperfections  of  a  small  part  of  it. 

j   The  Theology  of  Philip  Brooks.      By  Lei.uhton 
!  Parks.     Boston:    Damrell  and  Upham.    i2ino, 

I  paper,  pp  41,  50  cents. 

!  An    interesting   and    valuable   paper,  by   the   rector  of 

Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 

1    convocation,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Brockton,  Mass.,  January 
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25,  1S04.    In  the  original  paper,  notes  referring  to  the  Bishop's 
works  have  been  added,  with  passages  from  his  writings. 

Everybody's  Dictionary  for  Every- Day  Use.  Cleve- 
land :  The  Practical  Text  Book  Company. 
32mof  cl.,  pp  175,  25  cents;  morocco,  50  cents 
each. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  give  students,  teachers, 
stenographers  and  business  men  and  women,  as  well  as  all 
others  who  have  reading  or  writing  to  do,  a  comprehensive 
dictionary  of  such  size  that  it  may  always  be  handy.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  is  a  hand-book  for  the  every-day  use  of  every- 
body. It  contains  over  33,000  words,  including  the  different 
forms  of  the  verbs,  degrees  of  the  adjectives  and  plurals  of  the 
nouns.  Capitals  have  been  used  where  required,  words  di- 
vided into  syllables,  and  correct  accent  and  pronunciation 
marked,  the  type  having  been  made  especially  for  this  book. 
The  parts  of  speech  are  also  given  to  aid  students  in  the  use  of 
the  words.  The  compound  words  are  separated  by  larger 
hyphens.  The  most  important  and  comprehensive  definitions 
have  been  selected,  and  a  variety  given  when  several  words  are 
derived  from  the  same  root. 

Boat  Sailing  in  Fair  Weather  and  Foul.  By  Capt. 
A.  J.  Kenealy.  New  York:  The  Outing 
Publishing  Co.,  1895.  i6mo,  il.,  pp  182,  cl., 
$1 ;  bds.,  50  cents. 

This  is  the  initial  volume  of  the  "Outing  Library  cf 
Sport."  and  a  very  appropriate  one,  gotten  up  in  attractive  form, 
with  illustrations  and  diagrams.  It  is  written  for  the  amateur 
boat  sailor  or  yachtsman,  and  has  many  valuable  suggestions. 
It  contains  hints  to  the  amateur  with  ambitions  toward  owning 
a  boat,  and  why  he  ought  to  join  a  yacht  club  ;  the  choice  of  a 
boat ;  how  to  avoid  being  "  done"  in  a  boat  trade ;  trial  spin  in 
a  cat-boat;  keep  your  weather-eye  open  all  the  time  when 
afloat ;  fitting  out  for  a  cruise:  combination  rowing  and  sailing 
boats  :  rigging  and  sails ;  laying  up  for  winter ;  useful  hints  and 
recipes;  the  rule  of  the  road  at  sea ;  the  mariner's  compass; 
charts,  nautical  terms  in  common  use,  and  a  hundred  or  more 
additional  suggestions  fully  as  valuable. 

Sound  Money.  By  John  A.  Fraser,  jr.,  and  Charles 
H.Sergei.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Sergei  Com- 
pany, 1895.     i2mo,  paper,  il.,  pp  114,  50  cents. 

Published  in  Sergei's  Railway  Library  as  "  a  complete  ex- 
posure of  the  forged  and  falsified  statistics  in  '  Coin's  Financial 
School,*"  and  dedicated  "to  the  honest  men  of  an  honest 
nation."  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  Coin  yet  pub- 
lished 

The  American  People's  Money.  By  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly. Chicago:  Laird  and  Lee,  1S95.  i2mo, 
paper,  il.,  pp  186,  50  cents. 

Written  in  the  interest  of  bi-metalism  by  the  author  of 
*"*  Caesar's  Column  '  "  The  Great  Cryptogram, "  "  Dr.  Huguet." 
etc.  Made  very  interesting  by  a  powerful  writer.  It  has 
numerous  illustrations. 

The  Psychology  of  Childhood.  By  Frederick 
Tracy,  B.  A..  Ph.  D.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1894.  Second  Edition.  i2mo,  pp  13  and 
1 70,  net  90  cents. 

"  The  author  has  here  undertaken  to  present  as  concisely, 
yet  as  completely  as  possible,  the  results  of  the  systematic  study 
of  children  up  to  date,  and  has  included  everything  of  im- 
portance that  could  be  found.  This  work  was  greatly  needed, 
and  has  been  done  with  a  thoroughness  which  all  interested  in 
the  subject  will  gratefully  recognize.    Most  observations  have 


been  limited  to  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  vast,  many-sided 
topic.  As  we  are  now  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  for  the  first  time 
of  the  entire  field,  we  realize  the  importance  of  results  already 
achieved,and  the  yet  greater  promise  of  the  future.  The  questions 
here  treated  are  fundamental  for  both  psychology  and  pedagogy, 
for  the  more  fundamental  the  traits,  the  earlier  they  unfold. 
Vet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  data  for  infant  study  are 
relatively  more  complete  than  are  the  records  of  children  of 
school  age.  The  latter,  when  they  are  fully  presented,  may  be 
more  practical,  but  the  former  are  more  fundamental  for  philo- 
sophy and  ethics. 

FICTION. 

The  Third  Volume.  By  Fergus  Hume.  New  York: 
The  Cassell  Publishing  Co.,  1895.  i2mo,  pp 
356,  $1.00. 

The  plot  of  this  excellent  story  is  laid  in  and  near  Lon- 
don. The  principal  character,  Claude  Larchen,  comes  back 
from  long  travels  in  foreign  lands  to  find  he  is  not  an  oiphan, 
as  he  had  supposed  hi  mself  to  be  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
learns  from  his  guardian  that  his  father  was  cruelly  murdered, 
and  at  once,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Tait,  sets  himself  to  dis- 
cover the  crime.  They  find  out  many  sensational  things.among 
others,  that  his  dead  mother  is  alive,  which  later  turns  out  to 
be  false.  As  a  neat  bit  of  detective  work,  the  book  is  cleverly 
worked  up,  the  story  is  exceedingly  mysterious  and  defies  the 
reader  to  forecast  the  result.  Hilliston,  a  lawyer  of  "Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,"  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  villian  in  the  plot. 
Fate  refrains  from  punishing  him  a  long  time,  but  at  last  she 
pours  the  vials  of  her  awful  wrath  upon  the  head  of  the  sinner* 
thus  demonstrating  that  "  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard  " 
Spencer  Tait  is  also  a  good  character,  a  shrewd  bachelor  of 
thirty-four,  who  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  the  usual  \*ay.  In 
the  end  Claude  marries,  Sweet  Jenny,  who  laughingly  declares 
she  will  yet  succeed  in  getting  Tait  married,  but  to  t  e  reader 
the  case  looks  hopeless.  The  book  throughout  is  intensely 
interesting,  causing  the  reader  to  have  no  disposition  to  stop 
until  he  has  finished  "  The  Third  Volume." 

A  Girl's  Life  in  Virginia  Before  the  War.  By  Lit- 
itia  M.  Burwell.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.  1S95.  i2mo,  pp  209,  $  1  50. 
This  is  a  simple  story  of  plantation  life,  said  to  be  truth- 
fully told;  and  as  one  recalls  the  numerous  inhuman  horrors,  as 
told  by  the  poor  emancipated  slave,  we  are  ready  to  look  upon 
all  southern  slave  owners  as  base  monsters;  it  is  therefore  a  re- 
lief to  read  the  other  side  of  the  situation,  as  delineated  by  this 
author.  The  book  is  comprised  of  old  cabin  legends,  wiih  here 
and  there  bits  of  romance,  engaging  and  witty.  Scenes  con- 
nected with  the  late  war  are  reviewed  together  with  rambling 
reminiscences  of  illustrious  generals,  all  worked  in  like  patch- 
work. The  pen  pictures  of  every-day  life  in  the  south  aie  not, 
in  the  least  exciting— there  are  no"  Bloodhounds"  mentioned, 
or  "  Boiled  Niggers,"  and  as  there  isa  certain  joy  in  excitement, 
the  book  is  disappointing  in  its  placidity.  The  volume  is  hand- 
somely bound  in  English  buckram  and  has  sixteen  illustrations. 

The  First  of  the  English.  By  Archibald  Clavering 
Gunter.  New  York:  The  Home  Publishing 
Co.,  1895.     i2mo,  pp  271,  paper  50  cents. 

The  immediate  scene  of  this  novel  is  on  shipboard,  near 
Flushing.  Holland,  Captain  Guy  Stanhope  Chester,  a  young 
Englishman,  is  at  once  introduced.  He  captures  two  Dutch 
pirate  boats  and  a  Spanish  barge,  with  the  Dcfia  Hermoir.e 
on  board.  For  some  purpose  of  the  goxernment,  he  disguiees 
himself  as  a  Spaniard  and  by  falsifying  in  wholesale  measures 
manages  to  win  the  confidence  and  earnest  gratitude  of  his 
fair  captive.    He  sails  the  barge  to  Antwerp,  where  he  is  at-ked 
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to  attend  a  FiU  given  in  Hermoine's  honor.  She  is  entranc- 
ingly  beautiful  and  amid  the  glamour  of  music,  flowers  and 
wine,  Guy  falls  desperately  in  love  with  her,  while  she  in  turn 
is  charmed  by  his  Anglo-Saxon  fervor.  "  The  First  of  the 
English"  is  a  story  founded  upon  the  disturbance  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Captain  Chester  does  many  daring  things,  often 
jeopardizing  his  life,  but  in  the  end  gaining  all  the  treasures  of 
Alva  and  wedding  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Hermoine,whom 
he  takes  to  England,  where  he  settles  down  on  the  Kentish 
coast,  which  pleases  his  Spanish  bride.  The  story  is  not  so 
amusing  as  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York."  It  is  a  more  ambitious 
novel,  made  up  of  history,  some  tradition  and  much  fiction 
It  U  different  from  anything  the  late  Mr.  Gunter  has  given  us* 
Every  chapter  is  full  of  exciting  incidents  which  the  lover  of 
adventure  will  find  delight  in  reading. 

Diplomatic  Disenchant  merits.  By  Edith  Bigelow. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1895.  i2mo, 
pp  235, 1 1. 25. 

This  volume  is  a  bright  story  of  political  life  in  Berlin. 
Prof.  Somerville  has  been  appointed  by  the  Government,  Min- 
ister to  Berlin,  through  the  influence  of  a  rich  Senator  in  the 
family.  His  immediate  family  consists  of  his  wife  and  an  only 
child,  a  daughter,  just  blossoming  into  all  the  perfection  of 
mature  womanhood.  Nannie  Somerville  is  a  charming  character, 
which  prevades  every  chapter  of  the  book.  She  is  her 
father's  child,  and  has  inherited  his  genial,  jocund  nature, 
which  she  carries  with  her  into  the  courts  of  "  high  life."  Mrs. 
Somerville  is  a  lady  of  refinement  and  moral  perfection,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  her  clever  husband,  whose  mania  is  "  political 
economy."  The  other  inmates  of  the  house  are  Sylvia  Keene, 
a  beautiful  woman,  who  is  separated  from  her  husband,  and 
Osmond  Elliot,  private  secretray  to  the  professor.  Elliot  is  a 
young  man  of  unusual  good  looks  and  sterling  qualities  of 
mind,  madiy  in  love  with  the  bewitching  "  Nannie."  She  at- 
tends the  "  Gala  Opera,"  and  is  generally  considered  adorable 
by  many  a  devoted  member  of  the  Imperial  realm.  She  is  pre- 
sented at  coutt,  and,  unlike  most  mortals  thus  favored,  declares 
the  conventionalities  tiresome,  and  longs  to  return  to  America. 
She  is  disenchanted.  The  story  is  admirably  told  in  a  delight- 
fully breezy  style,  and  for  a  society  novel  is  better  than  the 
average. 

The  Lady  and  Her  Tree.  By  Charles  Stokes 
Wayne.  Philadelphia:  The  Vortex  Co.,  1895. 
i2mo,  paper,  pp  221,  50  cents. 

The  old  story,  that  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  question  asked 
of  a  stranger  is  "  Who  was  your  grandfather?  "  has  been  used 
by  Mr.  Charles  Stokes  Wayne  as  the  corner  stone  of  his  latest 
novel  "The  Lady  and  Her  Tree."  The  lady,  in  this  instance, 
a  Philadelphia!!  by  birth  and  a  New  Yorker  by  adoption, 
happens  to  be  very  well  provided  with  ancestors,  though  society 
in  her  native  city  does  not  discover  the  fact  until  after  it  has 
taken  pains  to  snub  her.  It  is  an  engrossing  tale,  with  a  plot  of 
singular  interest,  aside  from  the  main  theme,  and  it  is  written 
in  a  style  that  is  thoroughly  charming.  Mr.  Wayne's  former 
novel,  "Anthony  Kent,'  was  very  well  received  and  ran 
through  several  editions.  The  present  story  is  its  superior  in 
many  ways. 

The  Garden  of  Eden,  U.  S.  A.  By  VV.  H.  Bishop. 
Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Kerr,  1895.  Paper,  50 
cents. 

This  is  a  rather  impossible  romance,  telling  of  a  young 
billionaire  who  founds  a  charming  community  in  a  valley  of  the 
North  Carolina   Mountains,  which,  of  course,  is  described  in 


glowing  terms.  All  the  ten  thousand,  or  more,  dwellers  in  this 
modern  Eden  are  wonderfully  and  awfully  made,  for  they  never 
lose  their  temper,  are  all  talented,  brave,  loyal  and  loving.  They 
work  six  hours  a  day,  we  are  told,  at  some  congenial  employ- 
ment, and  after  the  burden  of  the  da> ,  order  game  and  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season  wherewith  to  refresh  themselves ; 
in  fact  a  more  gorgeous  involving  of  imaginary  perfec- 
tions cOUld  not  well  be  conceived.  We  stop  to  question 
if  the  author  really  thinks  it  possible  to  attain  this  con- 
dition of  human  delight?  The  age  demands  progress  it  is 
true,  but  such  a  social  condition  as  is  set  forth  in  **  The  Garden 
of  Eden,  U.  S.  A.,"  will  at  least  take  many,  many,  decades  to 
produce.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  industrial  features  of 
this  story,  and  indeed  we  must  ever  appreciate  the  spirit  of  un- 
selfishness and  desire  to  help  all  humanity  aimed  at  by  this 
author,  but  after  all  it  is  the  dream  of  a  visionist  and  cannot  be 
realized.  The  book  is  very  readable,  and  is  a  skillful  combina- 
tion of  wit,  humor  and  romance. 

The  Ladies1  Juggernaut.  By  Archibald  Clavering 
Gunter.  New  York :  The  Home  Publishing 
Co.,  1895.     Paper,  50  cents. 

The  author  of  this  bit  of  fiction  is  too  popular  to  need 
recommendation.  The  heroine,  Evelyn  Valle  Bulgee,  is  the 
daughter  of  the  ambitious  discoverer  of  "  Bulger's  Bile  Ex- 
terminator," the  most  celebrated  patent  medicine  in  the  world. 
As  the  family  become  rich  and  fashionable,  the  plain  name 
Bulger  is  distasteful  to  them,  so  upon  their  removal  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York,  the  more  elegant  Bulgee  was  adopted. 
Evelyn  is  a  vivacious  girl  in  her  teens,  who  relates  her  ex- 
periences ir  society,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  most 
amusing  and  original  manner ;  she  is  raved  about,  raged  about, 
and  walked  about,  yet  never  looses  her  appetite  for  new  ad- 
venture. She  is  finally  wedded  to  a  titled  Englishman.  While 
the  book  is  amusing,  it  is  still  fatiguingly  frivolous.  The  story 
is  well  illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  attractiveness. 

The  Keys  of  Fate.  By  Herman  Shores.  Boston  : 
Arena  Publishing  Co  f  1895.  12010,  pp  345, 
cl.,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

This  story  has  a  purpose  not  expressed  as  in  a  tale  with  a 
moral, but  in  its  life-like  p*esentation.  The  scene  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  New  England,  and  it  is  a  tale  of  incident  and  romance 
It  deals  with  some  of  the  current  questions  of  reform,  and  the 
thoughtful  reader  perceives  that  chance  has  much  to  do  with 
the  drift  and  attraction  of  one's  thoughts  and  sympathies;  in 
fact  to  what  an  extent,  under  the  proper  conditions,  good 
character  and  generous  ideals  are  "  catching. "  It  is  a  suggestive 
and  attractive  story* 

The  Naulahka.  By  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Wolcott 
Balestier.  New  York  :  Mactnillan  &Co.,  1895- 
i2mo.,  paper,  pp  6  and  379,  50  cents. 

This  is  the  June  issue  (number  three)  of  Mactnillan 's 
Novelist's  Library.  "  The  Noulahka  "  was  first  published  is 
1S91  and  a  new  edition  was  put  out  in  189a.  This  is  the  weakest 
novel  of  the  entire  twelve  selected  for  this  series. 

One  Hundred  Bear  Stories.  Edited  by  Murat 
Halstead.  New  York  :  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1895.     i2mo.,  paper,  pp  228,  50  cents. 

One  hundred  bear  stories;  historical,  romantic,  biblical* 
classical,  comical,  tragical,  pastoral,  pathetical,  humorous 
horrible  aud  curious,  from  various  sources. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

A  Bibliographical  Mat  of  Works,  General  in  Character,  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  Music,  including: 
Collective  Biography,  Essays  and  Reminiscences,  Individual  Biography,  Musical  Study  and  Criticism, 
Musical  Instruments,  Dramatic  Guides,  Fiction,  Etc. 


I. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  REFERENCE  WORKS. 
Apthorp,  William  P.    See  Champlin. 

Baptie,  David,  Editor.  Musical  Scotland,  Past 
and  Present.  A  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Musi- 
ans,  from  about  the  year  1400  till  the  present  time. 
To  which  is  added  a  .Bibliography  of  Musical 
Publications  connected  with  Scotland  from  161 1. 
Paisley:  J.  and  R.  Parlane,  1894.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
iv  &  253,  3s  6d. 

An  important  dictionary  covering  the  years  1400  to  1895. 
Containing  a  brief  account  of  about  1,300  composers,  celebrated 
vocalists,  players,  writers  on  musical  history,  theory,  biography, 
acoustics,  &c,  &c.  It  comprises— 1st.  Musicians  of  Scottish 
birth  or  family;  and  2nd,  British  or  foreign  musicians  connected 
with  or  residing  in  Scotland.    With  Addenda.  —2 

Baptie,  David,  Cotnp.      Musicians  of  all  Times. 
London:    J.  Curwen  &  Sons-    2s  64 
A  concise  biographical  handbook  of  composers,  etc  ,  contain- 
ing nearly  12,000  names.  —3 

Brooks,  Henry  M.  Olden-Time  Music.  A  Com- 
pilation from  Newspapers  and  Books.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Professor  Edward  S.  Morse. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  c  1887.  i2tno, 
il.t  pp.  20  &  283.    $1.50. 

Contents:  Music  in  England  before  the  Puritans  came  to 
America;  Music  in  the  Early  Days  of  New  England;  Music  in 
England  at  the  Time  of  the  Restoration;  Some  English  Puri- 
tans who  Disliked  Music;  Early  Musical  Instruments  in  New 
England;  The  Old  Music-Books;  The  Old  Hymns;  The  First 
Church  Organ  in  Massachusetts;  Organ  at  Trinity  Church, 
Newport,  R.  I.;  Some  Quaint  Advertisements;  The  First  Organ 
in  Salem:  Music  in  the  Latter  Half  of  the  Last  Century;  The 
Introduction  of  Organs  in  Meeting- Houses;  The  First  Chant- 
ing in  New  England;  The  Second  Organ  in  Salem;  Concerts  in 
the  Last  Century;  Opinion  of  a  Celebrated  Frenchman;  Hand- 
Organs  for  Churches;  Singing-Schools  in  Salem;  Singing- 
Schools  in  Poston;  Commemoration  of  Handel;   Harpischords 


ties;  Choirs;  Some  Sacred  Concerts  Advertised  in  Boston.  Sa- 
lem. Etc.:  Salem  Musical  Societies;  Music  Books  Advertised; 
William  Billings,  the  First  American  Composer;  American  Or- 
gans and  Pianofortes;  Conclusion;  Index  of  Names.  —4 

Brown,  James  D.      Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Musicians,  with  a  Bibliography  of  English  Writ- 
ings on  Music.      Paisley:    Alexander  Gardner, 
18S6,    Demy  8vo,  pp.  640.    8s  6d. 
Concise  and  good  —5 

Barney,  Charles.  The  Present  State  of  Music 
in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  United  Prov- 
inces; or,  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  those 
countries,  undertaken  to  Collect  Materials  for  a 
General  History  of  Music.    The  Second  Edition, 


corrected.    London:    T.  Becket,  J.    Robst.n  & 

G.  Robinson,  1775.     2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  388,  352. 

Contents:  St.  Omers,  Lisle,  Courtray,  Ghent,  Alost,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Lovain,  Liege.  Maestrick.  Aix  La  Chapelle,  Juliens, 
Cologn.  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Frankfort,  Darmsdat,  Mauheim, 
Schwetzingeii,  Ludwigsburg,  Ulm,  Augrburg,  Munich, 
Nymphenberg  Passau,  Lint/,  Vienna,  Bohemia,  Prague,  Dres- 
den, Leipsic,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  the 
Low  Countries.  — 6 

Challoner,  R.  History  of  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Music.  Its  Origin,  Development  and  Progress. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Impt's. 
8vo,  net,  $1.50.  — 7 

Champlin,  John  D.  Jr.,  and  Apthorp,  Wil- 
liam P.,  Editors.  Cyclopaedia  of  Music  and 
Musicians.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  3  vols.,  large  8vo,  il ,  ports.,  $15.  Limited 
edition,  3  vols.,  quarto,  $75. 

This  work  contains  the  following  important  features:  A  Full 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Musicians  of  all  times  and  all 
schools;  A  Guide  to  Musical  Literature,  embracing  works  in 
all  Languages;  A  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Great  Musical  Works, 
with  reproduction  in  fac-simile  of  famous  scores;  A  Superb 
Collection  of  Illustartions  of  all  phases  of  the  subject.  This 
Cyclopaedia  found  its  claim  to  a  high  place  in  the  literature 
01  its  art  npon  the  character  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
information  which,  through  its  text  and  illlustrations,  it  for 
the  first  time  makes  accessible;  the  new  simplicity  of  its  arrange- 
ment; and  the  bibliography,  of  a  kind  hitherto  unattempted, 
through  which  it  furnishes  a  key  and  guide  to  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  music.  It  is  not  only  a  fuller  biographical  dictionary  of 
musicians  than  any  now  existing,  including  prominent  con- 
temporaiies.butit  is  as  well  a  dictionary  of  works;  and  in  a  form 
in  which  the  one  is  as  immediately  accessible  as  the  other.  The 
important  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  cantatas,  and  other 
principal  musical  works  are  treated  under  their  own  names,  in 
separate  articles  in  which  are  given  an  accurate  description  of 
each,  the  date  and  place  of  composition  and  of  first  perform- 
mance,  its  production  in  other  countries,  its  publication,  and 
such  other  facts  as  make  the  account  as  nearly  as  possible  ex- 
haustive. It  contains  over  one  thousand  illustrations,  includ- 
ing the  following:  Etched  Portraits— Auber,  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Bellini,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Cherubini,  Chopin,  Donizetti,  Franz, 
Gluck,  Gounod,  Handel,  Haydn,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Meyer- 
beer, Mozart,  Paine,  Palestrina,  Purcell.  Rameau,  Rossini,  Ru- 
binstein, Saint-Saens,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Spohr.  Vedi,  Wag- 
ner, Weber,  etc.  Text  Portraits  of  Musicians — Abt.  Balfe,  Barn- 
by,  Benedict,  Bizet,  Boito,  Bruch,  Buck,  Bulow,  Bull,  Cowen, 
L.  Damrosch,  David,  Delibes.  Dvorak,  Faure,  Flotow,  Gade, 
Gericke,  Goldmark,  Gottschalk,  Grieg,  GungJ,  Halevy,  Hen- 
selt,  Joachim,  Kucken,  Mercadante,  Paganiui,  Pergolest,  Raff, 
Sarasate,  etc.  Portraits  of  Singers— Lucca,  Patti,  Hauck,  Al- 
bani,  Roze,  Faure,  Garcia.  Gerster,  Grisi,  Krauss,  Lablache, 
Lygrange,  Jenny  Lind,  Malibran,  Malten,  Mario,  Materna.Nie- 
mann,  Nevada,  Winckelmann,  Tietjens,  Tamberlik,  Nilsson, 
Fischer,  Parepa  Rosa,  Lehmann,  Schroeder-Devrient,  etc.  Fac- 
simile Scores— Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Franz,  Gluck,  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Schubert.  Schumann, 
Wagner,  Weber,  and  others,  with  many  views  of  birth-places, 
monuments,  statues,  etc.  Autographs — Abt,  Auber,  Bach, Balfe, 
Bellini,  Benedict,  Berlioz,  Bizet,  Brahm),  Bulow,  Cherubini, 
Faure,  Fetis,  Flotow,  Franz,  Gade,  Gluck,  Goldmark,  Gounod, 
Greig,  Halevy,  Handel,  Haydn,  Herold,  Herve,  F.Hiller,  Jen- 
sen, Liszt,  Loewc,  Massenet,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart, 
Palestrina,  RafT,  Saint-Sacns,  Schubert,  Wagner,  Weber,  etc.  8 
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Chappell,  William.  Popular  Music  of  Olden 
Times.  London:  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  1859.  2 
vols.,  royal  Svo. 

A  collection  of  ancient  songs,  ballads  and  dance  tunes  with 
introductions  to  the  different  reigns  and  historical  notices.    —9 

Chappell,  William.  *  Old  English  Popular 
Music.  New  edition,  with  preface  and  notes,  and 
the  earlier  examples  entirely  revised  by  H.  E. 
Wool Id  rid  ge.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  Jmpt's.     2  vols.,  Svo,  $15.00. 

New  edition  of  above.  — 10 

Chappell,  William.  History  of  Music:  Art 
and  Science.  Vol.  1.  London:  William  Chap- 
pell, 1S74.    8vo,  16s.  — 11 

Crowest,  Frederick  J.  A  Catechism  of  Musi- 
cal History  and  Biography,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  English  Music  and  Musicians.  London: 
William  Reeves.     i6mo,  75  cents.  — 12 

Crowest,  Frederick  J.  Musical  Groundwork: 
Being  a  First  Manual  of  Musical  Form  and  His- 
tory for  Students  and  Readers.  London  and  New 
York:    Frederick  Warne  &  Co.     Cr.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

—13 

Cummings,  W.  H.      Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Musicians.      London  :     Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co. 
8vo,  paper  2s  bds.  2s  6d. 
Novello's  Music  Primers,  Number  40.  —14 

Davey,  H.  Student's  Musical  History.  Second 
Edition.    London:  J.  Curwen  &  Sons.     is.  — 15 

Davis,  I<oui8  8.  Studies  in  Musical  History'. 
New  York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   i2mo,  $1.25. 

Comprises,  among  others,  chapters  on  The  Mass,  Choral, 
The  Organ,  The  Modern  Song,  Folk  Lore,  etc.  —16 

Dickson,  W.  B.  Fifty  Years  of  Church  Music. 
Ely,  Eng.:  T.  A.  Hills  &  Sons,  1894.  Cr.  Svo, 
pp  80.     net  2S. 

Illustrates  the  primitive  and  almost  elementary  condition  of 
provincial  church  music  half  a  century  -since.  The  period 
covered  is  from  1823  to  1893.  —17 

l$ngel,  Carl.  The  Music  of  the  Most  Ancient 
Nations.  Particularly  of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
and  Hebrews;  With  Special  Reference  to  Recent 
Discoveries  in  Western  Asia  and  in  Egypt.  Sec- 
ond Edition.  With  one-hundred  illustrations. 
London:  John  Murray,  1870.    8vo,  il,  16s. 

I.  The  Oldest  Records  on  Music.  Representations  of  Musical 
instruments  on  ancient  sculptures  and  painting;  National 
music  applied  to  ethnology;  Monumental  records  referring  to 
Assyrian  music;  The  ruins  of  Nimroud,  Khorsabad  and  Kouy- 
unjik;  The  gradual  development  of  music  from  its  most  primi- 
tive state.demonst  rated  by  a  comparison  of  the  music  of  modern 
nations  in  different  stages  of  civilization;  The  earliest  musical 
instruments;  Examples  of  musical  scales  in  use  among  nations 
in  different  stages  of  civilization;  The  earliest  development  of 
vocal  music;  The  degree  of  progress  in  music  attained  by  the 
Assyrians.  II.  Musical  Instruments  of  the  Assyrians.  The 
harp;  Traces  of  the  ancient  oriental  harp  in  Europe:  The 
Assyrian  lyre  and  the  Nubian  kissar;  The  Assyrian  dulcimer 
and" the  Persian  sautir;  Theasor;  The  tambour  or  guitar;  The 
double  pipe;  The  trumpet;  The  drum;  Assyrian  bronze  bells 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Nimroud;  Tambourine  and  cymbals; 
Remarks  on  the  dancing  of  the  Assyrian  musicians;  Traces  of 
some  other  Assyrian  instruments;  Conjectures  on  the  antiquity 
of  stringed  instruments  played  with  a  bow;  Some  peculiar  sim- 


i'arities  between  ancient  Asiatic  and  European  instrument^ 
The  names  of  musical  instruments.  III.  Assvri?n  Musical 
Performance*.  Various  combinations  of  musical  instrument* 
Description  of  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  in  the  British  Meson 
011  which  musical  performers  arc  represented:  Other  rcprma- 
tation<;  of  Assyrian  musicians  briefly  described;  Fondness  of  tic 
Assyrians  for  music;  Their  songs;  Music  emploved  in  their 
religious  worship;  Court  bands  of  the  kings;  Rhythmical  cha** 
acter  of  the  music;  Oriental  music  of  the  present  time;  Chorines 
of  the  dervishes;  Call  to  prayer  of  the  Muezzin.  IV.  Musical 
System  of  the  Assyrians.  Resemblance  of  the  Assyrian's  musk 
to  that  of  other  ancient  oriental  nations;  The  pentatonic  scale: 
The  present  existence  of  the  pentatonic  scale  in  various  Asiatic 
nations  evidenced  by  tunes  from  China,  Siam.  Hindoo 
stan,  Burmah  and  Japan:  High  antiquity  of  the  pentatonic  scale 
in  Asia;  Traces  of  the  pentatonic  scale  among  the  ancieflt 
Greeks;  The  intervals  of  the  Nubian  kissar:  Subdivisions  at 
the  whoie  tone;  Diffusion  of  the  pentatonic  scale:  The  penta- 
tonic scale  of  the  ancient  American  Indians:  Traces  of  the  same 
scale  in  the  music  of  the  Scotch  and  other  Celtic  races.  V. 
Music  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Egyptian  instruments;  Vari- 
ous harps;  Brace's  harps;  Egyptian  name  of  the  harp:  The 
trigoiion;  The  lyre;  The  tamboura:  Peculiar  stringed  instru- 
ments: Pipes,  flutes,  double-pipes;  Trumpets;  Drums  and  taa> 
bourines;  Curious  instruments  of  percussion;  The  sistrum; 
C  rota  la.  cymbals,  bells;  Vocal  and  instrumental  performances; 
The  Egyptian  musical  instruments  compared  with  the  Assyrian; 
Opinions  of  some  musical  historians.  — iS 

Engel,  Carl.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
National  Music,  Comprises  Researches  into  Pop- 
ular Songs,  Traditions  and  Customs.  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  Reader  and  Dyer,  1866.  Sva, 
il,  pp  xi  &  435. 

I        Contents:   Preliminary  Observations  on  National   Music:  Ofi 

1     the  Musical  Scales  of  Different  Nations;  On  the  Construction  of 

j     National  Tunes:    Melody  and   Harmony;    The  Psychological 

1     Character  of  National  Music;  Music  and  Poetry  Combined;  Oa 

National  Dances;   The  Different  Occasions  on 'Which  Mask  is 

Employed;  Affinity  Between  the  Music  of  Certain  Nations:  The 

Library  of  National  Music;  Index.  — 19 
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Fillmore,  John  Comfort.  Pianoforte  Music 
Its  History,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and 
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York:  Townsend  MacCouan,  18S3.  i2mo,  «*/ 
J1.50.  —21 

Fillmore,  John  Comfort.    A  History  of  Piano- 

'     forte  Music.   Edited  by  Ridley  Prentice.  London: 

Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.     i6mo,  3s.  6d.  — 22 

Henderson,  W.  J.  The  Story  of  Music.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1890.  c  'So. 
i2mo,  pp  17  &  212.    $1. 

This  is  the  third  edition,  revised.  Contents:  Chronological 
Table.  I  Making  the  Elements  of  Music.  II.  The  Binh  of 
Art,  Melody  and  Secular  Music.  III.  Handel  and  Bach.  IY. 
Instruments  and  Instrumental  Forms.  V.  The  Great  Instra- 
mental  Writers.  VI.  The  First  Operatic  Reformation.  VIL 
From  Mozart  to  Verdi.  VIII.  Wagner  and  the  Opera  o(  uVe 
Future  The  design  of  this  little  volume  is  to  give  a  succinct 
account  of  the  progressive  steps  in  the  development  of  modem 
music  as  an  art.  1  he  author  has  therefore  endeavored  to  avoti 
encumbering  the  book  with  details  of  the  lives  of  composers, 
The  author  of  this  volume  has  aimed  at  separating  the  history 
of  the  art  from  that  of  the  artists,  in  following  this  design  at 
has  avoided  giving  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  tone  at  ni 
any  one  country  at  any  particular  period:  but  has  sougli  to, 
place  before  the  reader  a  clear  general  outline  of  the  adva  neo 
ment  of  musical  creativeness  throughout  Europe.  In  dxng 
this  he  has  flitted  from  Rome  to  \  enice,  and  from  Pau  •  10 
Vienna,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  show  what  was  00  id 
those  places  at  the  same  time.  jj 
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JOHN  MILTON. 

JOHN  MILTON,  England's  "  God-gifted  invent- 
or of  harmonies,"  was  born  in  London  in  1608. 
His  father,  also  named  John,  belonged  to  a  family 
of  well-known  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  long 
lived  near  Oxford.  When  the  son  joined  the  Church 
of  England,  his  parents  cast  him  off,  and  so  he 
went  to  London  and  set  up  as  a  scrivener  in  Bread 
Street,  Cheapside,  and  it  was  there  his  eldest  son, 
the  third  child  in  a  family  of  six,  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  December,  and  baptized  John  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Bradshaw, 
a  most  excellent  woman,  well-known  for  her  char- 
ities to  those  less  fortunate  than  herself.  The  poet's 
father  was  one  of  the  best  musicians  of  his  day,  so 
the  early  years  of  Milton  were  made  earnest,  ser- 
ious and  beautiful  by  the  influence  of  a  refined  and 
musical  atmosphere.  Up  to  his  twelfth  year,  he 
was  educated  at  home,  by  a  private  tutor,  a  Scotch- 
man from  St.  Andrews,  Thomas  Young.  After- 
wards he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  In  February,  1625,  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  taking  with  him  a  high  repu- 
tation for  classical  attainments,  and  also  the  rare 
elegance  of  his  Latin  compositions.  In  his  school 
days,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Charles  Diodati, 
a  young  Italian,  whose  grandparents  had  migrated 
to  Geneva,  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions, 
and  bis  father  had  come  to  London  and  settled  as 
a  practicing  physician.  This  friendship,  no  doubt, 
influenced  Milton  to  study  Italian  literature  and  to 
visit  the  Continent.  It  was  in  1625,  when  his  sister 
lost  her  first  child,  a  daughter,  that  he  composed 
the  ode,  "On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant."  He 
was  not  then  seventeen  years  old.  In  1629  he 
composed  the  fine  ode,  "On  the  Morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity,"  regarded  by  many  critics  as  the 
best  ode  in  the  English  language.  His  M  Epitaph 
on  the  Admirable  Dramatic  Poet,  William  Shake- 
speare, "  was  the  first  of  Milton's  productions  that 
appeared  in  print.      Milton  was  nicknamed  "The 


Lady "  in  Cambridge,  because  of  his  personal 
beauty  and  the  virtuous  life  he  led  when  an  under- 
graduate. He  was  graduated  as  B.  A.  in  1629  and 
as  M.  A.  in  1632,  and  after  living  in  Cambridge 
some  seven  years,  retired  to  an  estate  which  his 
father  had  purchased  in  Horton,  in  Buckingham- 
shire. Between  the  years  1632  and  1637  he  wrote 
"Arcades,"  "L'Allegro,""Il  Penseroso,""Comus" 
and  "Lycidas."  Thus  all  Milton's  poetry,  with 
the  exception  of  "Sonnets,"  "Paradise  Lost," 
"Paradise  Regained,"  and  "Samson  Agonistes" 
was  written  before  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  fame  of  almost  every  great  poet  has 
rested  upon  some  one  work,  so  Milton's  may  rest 
upon  the  great  epic  "Paradise  Lost."  A  bio- 
graphical account  of  his  life  and  works,  which 
would  be  complete  and  at  the  same  time  concise 
is  difficult,  his  was  such  a  vast  harvest.  John  Mil- 
ton was  married  three  times.  First  to  Mary 
Powell,  in  1643,  a  union  which  turned  out  unhappily. 
His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  four  years  after 
the  death  of  his  first,  was  Catherine  Woodcock,  but 
she  died  when  her  first  child  was  born,  the  infant 
surviving  her  only  a  few  weeks.  In  1663,  he  wedded 
Elizabeth  Minshull,  who  outlived  him  several  years. 
Long  before  his  last  marriage,  he  had  lost  his  sight; 
it  had  been  gradually  failing  and  in  the  spring  of 
1652  he  became  quite  blind.  That  this  sad  afflic- 
tion did  not  quench  his  glorious  sentiments  or  em- 
bitter his  life  in  any  way,  must  persuade  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  majestic  patience  and  spiritual  nature. 
Three  of  his  daughters  lived  to  womanhood,  and 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  account  of  their  dutiful 
devotion  to  their  blind  father.  On  November  8th, 
1674,  within  a  month  of  completing  his  sixty-sixth 
year,  he  died .  He  had  long  been  a  sufferer  from  gout 
and  was  so  weakened  that  he  expired  without  even 
a  sigh  ;  and  it  is  said  those  in  the  room  did  not  know 
when  he  breathed  his  last.  His  remains  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  his  learned  and  great  friends  to 
their  last  resting  place,  which  was  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  No  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
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when  a  marble  bust  of  Milton  was  placed  in  the 
middle  aisle  of  St.  Giles.  In  1887  a  fund  was  started, 
to  which  Queen  Victoria  contributed  £*oy  for  the 
purchase  of  the  cottage  in  Chalfont,  St.  Giles,  in 
which  Milton  is  said  to  have  completed  "  Paradise 
Lost."  The  cottage  is  intended  for  a  Milton  Mu- 
seum, for  works,  books  and  pictures — Milton's  own 
or  those  touching  on  his  life  and  time.  In  1888  a 
beautiful  memorial  window  was  placed  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  to  his  memory — the  church 
in  which  his  second  wife  and  child  were  buried  and 
his  marriage  banns  recorded.  The  window  was 
the  gift  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia.  At 
the  request  of  Archdeacon  Farrar,  the  inscription, 
in  verse,  was  written  by  our  poet,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier.    The  lines  are : 

"  The  New  World  honors  him  whose  lofty  plea 
For  England's  freedom  made  her  own  more  sure; 

Whose  song,  immortal  as  its  theme,  shall  be 
Their  common  freehold  while  both  worlds  endure." 

I.  R.  VV. 


sights 


I/ALLEGRO. 

Hence,  Loathed  Malancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  born 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn 

'Mongst   horrid    shapes,  and  shrieks,    and 

unholy ! 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  its  jealous  wings, 
And  the  night- raven  sings ; 

There,  under  ebon  shades  and  low-browed  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 
In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 
But  come,  thou  Goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men  heart-easing  Mirth  ; 
Who  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth, 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  : 
Or  wether  (as  some  sager  sing) 
The  frolic  winds  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying, 
There,  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew, 
Filled  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair, 
Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quipe  and  Cranks  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods  and  Becks  and  wreathed  Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 
Sport  their  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 


Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 

The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 

And,  if  I  give  thee  honor  due, 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

To  live  with  her,   and  live  with  thee, 

In  un reproved  pleasure  free  ; 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 

And,  singing,  startle  the  dull  night, 

From  his  watch-tower  in  tae  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise  ; 

Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrw, 

And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow. 

Through  the  sweet-brier  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine ; 

While  the  cock,  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin  ; 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before : 

Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 

Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 

Sometimes  walking,  not  unseen, 

By  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate 

Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state, 

Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  sythe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures : 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim,  with  daises  pied  ; 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide  ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees, 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 

From  betwixed  two  aged  oaks, 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met 

Are  at  their  savory  dinner  set 

Of  hurbs  and  other  country  messes, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses ; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves  ; 
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Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight, 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid 

Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade, 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunshine  holiday, 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail : 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-browd  ale, 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  Faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat, 

She  was  pinched  and  pulled,  she  said  ; 

And  he,  by  Friar's  lantern  led, 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn 

That  ten  day-laborers  could  not  end  ; 

Then  lies  him  down,  the  lubber  fiend, 

And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimneys  length, 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matins  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  asleep. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold, 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 

In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

With  mask  and  antique  pageantry ; 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 

On  summer  eaves  by  haunted  stream. 

Then  to  the  well -trod  stage  anon, 

If  Johnson's  learned  sock  be  on, 

Or  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild, 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 

Married  to  immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out 

With  wanton  heed  andjgiddy  cunning, 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 


That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heaped  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  we  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regained  Eurydice. 
These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

EPITAPH  ON  THE  ADMIRABLE  DRAMATIC 
POET,  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honored  bones 

The  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones? 

Or  that  has  hallowed  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  starry  pointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyself  a  life-long  monument. 

For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavoring  art, 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 

Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took, 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving, 

And  so  sepdlchered,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

O  nightingale,  that  on  yon  blooming  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still, 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 

While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day. 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cucoo's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love.     Oh,  if  Jove's  will 
Have  linked  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 

Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  Hate 
Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh  ; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  has  sung  too  late 

For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why; 
Whether  the  Muse,  or  Love,  call  thee  his  mate, 

Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 


ON  HIS  DECEASED  WIFE. 

Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 

Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 

Mine,  as  whom  washed  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint, 
Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save, 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 

Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint, 
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Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind. 

Her  face  was  veiled  ;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight, 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight 
But,  oh!  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

I  waked — she  fled — and  day  brought  back  my 
night. 


ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide  ; 

"  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied? " 
I  fondly  ask.    But  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies:  "  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,   they  serve  him  best.     His 
state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 


SONG  OF  MAY  MORNING. 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who,  from  her  green  lap,  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  must  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


DESPAIR. 


Farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear  ; 
Farewell  remorse,  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good  ! 

—Paradise  Lost  Bk.  IV. 


CONSCIENCE. 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  in  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun  ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

—  Comus. 


ADAM  AND  EVE'S  HYMN. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair  ;  Thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
Unspeakable  !  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens 
To  us  invisible  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  Thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  Sons  of  Light, 
Angels— for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  His  throne — ye  in  Heaven  ; 
On  Earth  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 
—Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  V. 


MOONLIGHT. 

Now  glowed  the  Armament 
With  living  sapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  united  the  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  IV. 


WEAKNESS. 

If  weakness  may  excuse, 
What  murderer,  what  traitor,  parricide, 
Incestuous,  sacriligious,  but  may  plead  it? 
All  wickedness  is  weakness ;  that  plea,  therefore, 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission. 

— Samson  Agonistes. 


WEALTH. 


Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools, 
The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare ;  more  apt 
To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise 
— Paradise  Regained*  Bk.  If. 


LIFE. 


Nor  love  thy  life  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  livest, 

Live  well ;  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  Heaven. 

— Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  AY. 


MIND. 


The  mind  is  its  own  place;  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 
—Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  I 
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MOLLIE  MOORE  DAVIS. 

MRS.  MOLLIE  EVELYN  MOORE  DAVIS 
was  born  in  Talladega,  Ala.,  in  1852.  Her 
parents  emigrating,  she  grew  up  on  a  Texas  plan- 
tation. With  her  brother  she  learned  not  only  to 
read,  but  to  ride,  shoot  and  swim,  and  received  at 
home,  under  the  supervision  of  a  wise,  book-loving 
mother  and  a  highly  intellectual  father,  her  mental 
training.  Very  early  she  began  to  write.  Her  first 
volume  of  poems,  entitled  4I Minding  the  Gap" 
(Huston,  Texas,  1867),  was  pubtished  before  she 
was  sixteen,  and  enlarged  and  corrected  it  has 
passed  through  five  editions.  Her  later  work  has 
attracted  critics  at  home  and  abroad.  "Keren 
Happuch  and  I  "  is  a  series  of  sketches  contributed 
to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  "In  War  Times  at 
La  Rose  Blanche"  was  a  collection  of  delightful 
stories  (Boston,  1888).  That  mystic  and  beautiful 
prose  poem,  "  The  Song  of  the  Opal,"  the  already 
classical  "Pere  Dagobert,"  "Throwing  the  Wanga," 
"The  Center  Figger,"  and  "The  Elephant's 
Track,"  were  written  for  Harper's  Magazine \  while 
many  poems  and  sketches  have  been  published  in 
other  periodicals.  "Snaky  Baked  a  Hoe-Cake," 
"Grief"  and  others,  contributed  to  Wide  Awake'm 
1876,  were  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  negro 
dialect  stories  which  appeared  in  print.  Certainly 
they  preceded  the  furore  for  southern  negro  stories. 
In  1874  Miss  Moore  became  the  wife  of  Major 
Thomas  E.  Davis,  of  an  excellent  Virginia  family, 
a  gentleman,  genial,  refined  and  scholarly,  who  de- 
velops and  cherishes  what  is  best  in  his  gifted  wife. 
In  1880  Major  and  Mrs.  Davis  made  their  home  in 
New  Orleans,  and  every  year  their  historic  house 
in  Royal  street  receives  all  the  clever  people  in 
town,  both  French  and  American  residents,  while 
strangers  find  their  way  to  the  cozy  drawing-room 
where  General  Jackson  once  discussed  his  plans  of 
battle.  With  all  her  social  cares  she  finds  time  for 
much  reading  and  study  and  much  unostentatious 
hospitality  Her  domestic  life  is  as  complete  as  if 
her  fingers  were  innocent  of  ink  stains  and  her 
desk  of  publisher*  proposals.  She  is  and  accom- 
plished French  scholar  and  also  a  lover  and  student 
of  Spanish  literature.  She  is  recognized  as  a  mental 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  She  is  a  successful 
author  and  a  magnetic  woman,  who  draws  about 
her  the  best  representatives  of  southern  society. 

J.  C.  N. 


NEITHER  LAUREL  NOR  CYPRESS. 

High  rises  the  gleaming  monuments, 
Loud  swell  the  brave  old  strain 


For  the  Victor-dead  !    Where  are  the  shrines 
For  our  conquered  and  our  slain  ? 

For  our  lost  no  gleaming  monument, 
For  our  loved  no  martial  song  ; 

But  God, — if  there  be  a  God  above,— 
He  judges  the  right  and  wrong  ! 


MINDING  THE  GAP. 

There  is  a  radiant  beauty  on  the  hills — 
The  year  before  us  walks  with  added  bloom  : 

But,  ah  !  'tis  but  the  hectic  flush  that  lights 
The  pale  consumptive  to  an  early  tomb — 

The  dying  glory  that  plays  round  the  day 

When  that  which  made  it  bright  hath  passed  away ! 

A  mistiness  broods  in  the  air— the  swell 
Of  east  winds,  slowly  weaving  Autumn's  pall, 

With  dirge-like  sadness,  wanders  up  the  dell ; 
And  red  leaves  from  the  maple  branches  fall 

With  scarce  a  sound.  This  strange,  mysterious  rest! 

Hath  Nature  bound  the  Lotus  to  her  breast? 

But  hark  !  a  long  and  mellow  cadence  wakes 
The  echoes  from  their  rocks !      How  clear  and 
high 

Among  the  rounded  hills  its  gladness  breaks, 
And  floats,  like  incense,  toward  the  vaulted  sky ! 

It  is  the  harvest-hymn  !    A  triumph  tone, 
It  rises  like  those  swelling  notes  of  old 

That  welcomed  Ceres  to  her  golden  throne, 
When  through  the  crowded  streets  her  chariot 
rolled. 

It  is  the  laborers'  chorus  !    For  the  reign 

Of  plenty  hath  begun— of  golden  grain. 

How  cheeks  are  flushed  with  triumph,  as  the  fields 
Bow  to  our  feet  with  riches  1    How  the  eyes 

Grow  full  with  gladness,  as  they  yield 
Their  ready  treasures !    How  hearts  arise 

To  join  with  gladness  in  the  mellow  chime— 

"  The  harvest-time !    The  glorious  harvest-time !  " 

It  is  the  harvest,  and  the  gathered  corn 
Is  piled  in  yellow  heaps  about  the  field  ; 

And  homely  wagons,  from  the  break  of  morn 
Until  the  sun  glows  like  a  crimson  shield 

In  the  far  west,  go  staggering  homeward  bound, 

And  with  the  dry  husks  strew  the  trampled  ground. 

It  is  the  harvest — and  an  hour  ago 

I  sat  with  half-closed  eyes  beside  the  "spring," 
And  listened  idly  to  its  dreamy  flow, 

And  heard  afar  the  gay  and  ceaseless  ring 
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Of  song  and  labor  from  the  harvesters — 
Heard  faint  and  careless,  as  a  sleeper  hears. 

My  little  brother  came  with  bounding  step, 
And  bent  him  low  beside  the  shaded  stream, 

And  from  the  fountain  drank  with  eager  lip  ; 
While  I,  half- rousing  from  my  dream, 

Asked  where  he'd  spent  this  still  September  day — 

"  Chasing  the  birds,  or  on  the  hills  at  play  ? M 

Backward  he  tossed  his  golden  head,  and  threw 
A  glance  disdainful  on  my  idle  hands, 

And,  with  a  proud  light  in  his  eye  of  blue, 
Answered,  as  deep  his  bare  feet  in  the  sands 

He  thrust,  and  waved  his  baby  hand  in  scorn — 

"  Ah,  no  ;  down  at  the  cornfield  since  the  morn 
I've  been  mindin'  the  gap  !  " 

"  Minding  the  gap !  "     My  former  dream  was  gone  ! 

Another  in  its  place  :     I  saw  a  scene 
As  fair  as  e'er  an  autumn  sun  shone  on- 
Down  by  a  meadow,  large  and  smooth  and  green, 
Two  little  barefoot  boys,  sturdy  and  strong 
And  fair,  here  in  the  corn,  the  whole  day  long, 
Lay  on  the  curling  grass, 
Minding  the  gap ! 

Minding  the  gap  !    And  as  the  years  swept  by 

Like  moments,  I  beheld  those  boys  again  ; 
And  patriot  hearts  within  their  breasts  beat  high, 

And  on  their  brows  was  set  the  seal  of  men ; 

And  guns  were  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  trod 

Back  and  forth,  with  measured  step,  upon  the  sod, 

Near  where  our  army  slept, 

Minding  the  gaps ! 

Minding  the  gaps !    My  brothers,  while  you  guard 
The  open  places,  where  a  foe  might  creep — 

A  mortal  foe — oh,  mind  those  other  gaps — 

The  open  places  of  the  heart!  My  brothers,  keep 
Watch  over  them  ! 

The  open  places  of  the  heart — the  gaps 
Made  by  the  restless  hands  of  Doubt  and  Care — 

Could  we  but  keep,  like  holy  sentinels, 
Innocence  and  Faith  forever  guarding  there, 

Ah,  how  much  of  woe  and  shame  would  flee 

Affrighted  back  from  their  blest  purity  ! 

No  gloom  or  sadness  from  the  outer  world, 
With  feet  unholy  then  would  enter  in, 

To  grasp  the  golden  treasures  of  the  soul, 
And  bear  them  forth  to  sorrow  and  to  sin  ! 

The  heart's  proud  fields — its  harvest  full  and  fairj 

Innocence  and  Love,  could  we  but  keep  them  there, 
Minding  the  gaps ! 


PASSING  THE  LOVE  OF  WOMAN. 

"  Home  !  "  Victor,  was  ever  a  word  so  sweet? 

I  have  my  furlough  at  last : 
I  feared  our  colonel  would  hear  my  heart, 

'Twas  beating  so  loud  and  fast ! 
But  then  I  thought  of  you,  lying  here, 

With  your  young  life  wasting  away, 
And  so  I  came  by  the  general's  tent 

*    *    *    And  you  go  in  my  place— I  stay. 

No  thanks.     Remember  the  early  time, 

What  a  frail,  slight  boy  I  was ! 
And  you,  with  the  strongest  arm  in  the  ring— 

The  fleetest  foot  on  the  grass. 
You  were  my  champion  then.    You  know 

How  your  dark  eyes  flashed  the  day 
"  Big  Harry  "  bullied  me  !    Ah  !  old  friend ! 

Those  are  debts  I  love  to  pay  ! 

Now,  look  at  the  strength  in  my  lifted  arm, 

And  you,  with  your  languid  air ! 
You  will  stroll  by  the  streams  we  knew  so  well, 

With  their  waters  glancing  fair, 
And  the  long  green  prairies  under  the  sky, 

Stretching  so  vast  and  wide, 
And  the  clumps  of  trees  on  the  low,  round  knolls, 

And  the  paths  with  flowers  beside. 

And  ah  !  you  will  dream  in  my  fairy-land, 

In  my  City  beside  the  Sea ; 
You  will  look  on  my  darling's  face,  and  read 

A  token  of  love  and  me  ! 
She  will  like  you,  Victor— (she  knows  you,  too, 

From  my  letters) ;  and  take  her  this, 
A  hurried  scrawl— now,  don't  forget— 

And  carry  my  Love  a  kiss. 

There  goes  the  tap  of  the  warning  drum- 
Did  I  tell  you  we  march  to-day  ? 

The  order  came  but  an  hour  ago — 
For  Maryland,  they  say. 

Here  moves  our  Flag — no  star  is  set, 
Tell  her,  beneath  its  sky ; 

You  will  see  her,  Victor ;  now  don't  forget— 
Your  hand — God  bless  you— good-bye ! 


GOING  OUT  AND  COMING  IN. 

Going  out  to  fame  and  triumph, 
Going  out  to  love  and  light ; 

Coming  in  to  pain  and  sorrow, 
Coming  in  to  gloom  and  night. 

Going  out  with  joy  and  gladness, 
Coming  in  with  woe  and  sin ; 
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Ceaseless  stream  of  restless  pilgrims 
Going  out  and  coming  in  ! 

Through  the  portals  of  the  homestead, 

From  beneath  the  blooming  vine  ; 
To  the  trumpet  tones  of  glory, 

Where  the  bays  and  laurels  twine  ; 
From  the  loving  home-caresses 

To  the  chill  voice  of  the  world — 
Going  out  with  gallant  canvas 

To  the  summer  breeze  unfurled. 

Through  the  gateway,  down  the  footpath, 

Through  the  lilacs  by  the  way  ; 
Through  the  clover  by  the  meadow, 

Where  the  gentle  home-lights  stray  ; 
To  the  wide  world  of  ambition, 

Up  the  toilsome  hill  of  fame, 
Winning  oft  a  mighty  triumph, 

Winning  oft  a  noble  name. 

Coming  back  all  worn  and  weary, 

Weary  with  the  world's  cold  breath  ; 
Coming  to  the  dear  old  homestead, 

Coming  into  age  and  death. 
Weary  of  its  empty  flattery, 

Weary  of  its  ceaseless  din. 
Weary  of  its  heartless  sneering, 

Coming  from  the  bleak  world  in. 

Going  out  with  hopes  of  glory, 

Coming  in  with  sorrows  dark  ; 
Going  out  with  sails  all  flying, 

Coming  in  with  mastless  barque. 
Restless  streams  of  pilgrims,  striving 

Wreaths  of  fame  and  love  to  win, 
From  the  doorways  of  the  homestead 

Going  out  and  coming  in  I 


APART. 


But  henceforth  we  must  walk  apart,  so  far 
That  scarcely  through  the  press  of  things  thine  eye 
Can  shine  upon  me,  where  most  patiently 

I  stand,  and  long,  as  one  longs  for  a  star 

At  twilight ;  but  if  through  the  rush  and  jar 
I  catch  the  glory  of  thy  smile,  my  sky 
Will  brighten  grandly  and  my  shadows  die, 

And  hope  grow  braver  for  the  things  that  are. 

— Apart.     God  guard  thee  if  thou  wake  or  sleep  ! 
God  bless  thy  house  as  He  alone  can  bless, 

For  memory  of  His  one  Beloved  Son  I 
— And  shadows  will  not  swathe  me,  though  they 
press, 

For  He  that  hath  me  in  His  sacred  keep, 

He  will  not  slumber— let  His  will  be  done. 


THOMAS,  LORD  VAUX. 

THOMAS,  LORD  VAUX,  born  about  15m, 
was  a  descendent  of  Sir  William  Vaux,  who 
remained  loyal  to  the  cause  of  Henry  VI,  and  was 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury.  His  son  Nicho- 
las, afterward  Lord  Vaux,  became  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  statesman,  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  Henry  VIII,  and  died  in  1523.  Thomas 
the  poet,  succeeding  to  the  title  of  Lord  Vaux,  took 
his  seat  in  Parliament  on  attaining  his  majority, 
was  for  some  time  captain  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
and  remained  in  public  life  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1562.  "The  Image  of  Death,"  three 
stanzas  of  which  was  taken  by  Shakespeare  for  the 
grave-digger's  song  in  the  fifth  act  of  Hamlet,  has 
not  been  included  in  any  of  our  modern  poetical 
cyclopaedias,  although  it  is  well  worthy  of  republi- 
cation. It  was  first  printed  in  "  TottePs  Miscellany," 
the  earliest  of  a  considerable  number  of  poetical 
compilations  published  under  various  titles  between 
(1557- 1 602.)  Each  of  these  anthologies  passed 
through  several  editions,  but  two  of  them — that  of 
Tottel  and  another  called  the  "  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices  "  (1576)  were  especially  popular.  The  last 
named  was  edited  by  a  well-known  poet  and  dra- 
matist, Richard  Edwards,  and  contains,  I  believe, 
the  greater  part  of  Vaux's  extant  work.  The 
poetry  of  Vaux  is  characterized  by  a  neatness  of 
execution  quite  noticeable  when  we  consider  its 
antiquity.  In  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
authors,  his  name  would  stand  between  those  of 
Wyatt  and  Grimaold ;  but  his  verses  are  much 
more  easily  read  than  theirs ;  in  fact  the  most  in- 
experienced scholar  can  find  little  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving the  measure  of  a  line  even  upon  first 
perusal.  Poetical  readers  will  recognize  among 
the  verses  of  Lord  Vaux,  at  least  one  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, the  little  poem,  "On  A  Contented 
Mind,"  has  recently  found  its  way  into  several 
well-known  collections  of  verse.  E.  C.  D. 


ON  A  CONTENTED  MIND. 

When  all  is  done  and  Said, 

In  the  end  thus  shall  you  find 
He  most  of  all  doth  bathe  in  bliss 

That  hath  a  quiet  mind. 
And  clear  from  worldly  cares 

To  deem  can  be  content, 
The  sweetest  time  in  all  his  life 

In  thinking  to  be  spent. 

The  body  subject  is 

To  fickle  Fortune's  power, 
And  to  a  million  of  mishaps 

Is  casual  every  hour. 
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And  Death  in  time  doth  change 

It  to  a  clod  of  clay  ; 
Whereas  the  mind  which  is  divine, 

Runs  never  to  decay. 

Companion  none  is  like 

Unto  the  mind  alone  ; 
For  many  have  been  harmed  by  speech, 

Through  thinking,  few  or  none. 
Fear  oftentimes  restraineth  words, 

But  makes  not  thought  to  cease ; 
And  he  speaks  best  who  knoweth  best 

When  for  to  hold  his  peace. 

Our  wealth  leaves  us  at  death, 

Our  kinsmen  at  the  grave  ; 
But  virtues  of  the  mind  unto 

The  heavens  with  us  we  have. 
Wherefore  for  virtue's  sake 

I  can  be  well  content. 
The  sweetest  time  of  all  my  life 

To  deem  in  thinking  spent. 


NO  LIFE  WITHOUT  SOME  PLEASURE. 

How  can  the  tree  but  waste  and  wither  away, 
That  hath  not  sometime  comfort  of  the  sun  ; 

How  can  that  flower  but  fade  and  soon  decay, 
That  always  is  with  dark  clouds  overrun  ? 

Is  this  a  life?    Nay,  death  you  may  it  call, 
That  feels  each  pain,  and  knows  no  joy  at  all. 

What  foodless  beasts  can  live  long  in  good  plight, 
Or  is  it  life  where  senses  there  be  none  ; 

Or  what  availeth  eyes  without  their  light? 
Or  else  a  tongue  to  him  that  is  alone  ; 

Is  this  a  life?    Nay,  death  you  may  it  call, 
That  feels  each  pain,  and  knows  no  joy  at  all. 

Whereto  serve  ears,  if  that  there  be  no  sound, 
Or  such  a  head  where  no  device  doth  grow, 

But  all  of  plaints  since  sorrow  is  the  ground 
Whereby  the  heart  doth  pine  in  deadly  woe  ? 

Is  this  a  life?    Nay,  death  you  may  it  call, 
That  feels  each  paki,  and  knows  no  joy  at  all. 


THE  IMAGE  OF  DEATH. 

I  loathe  that  I  did  love, 
In  youth  that  I  thought  sweet ; 

As  time  requires  for  my  behoove, 
Methinks  they  are  not  meet. 

My  lusts  they  do  me  leave, 

My  fancies  all  are  fled, 
And  tract  of  time  begins  to  weave 

Gray  hairs  upon  my  head. 


For  Age,  with  stealing  steps, 
Hath  clawed  me  with  his  crutch  ; 

And  lusty  Life,  away  she  leaps, 
As  there  had  been  none  such. 

My  Muse  does  not  delight 

Me  as  she  did  before  ; 
My  hand  and  pen  are  not  in  plight 

As  they*  have  been  of  yore. 

For  Reason  me  denies 

This  youthly  idle  rhyme, 
And  day  by  day  to  me  she  cries 

"Leave  ofT these  toys  in  time." 

The  wrinkles  on  my  brow, 

The  furrows  in  my  face, 
Say  limping  Age  will  lodge  him  now 

Where  Youth  must  give  him  place. 

The  harbinger  of  Death, 

To  me  I  see  him  ride, 
The  cough,  the  cold,  the  gasping  breath 

Doth  bid  me  to  provide 

A  pickaxe  and  a  spade 

And  eke  a  shrouding  sheet, 
A  house  of  clay  for  to  be  made 

For  such  a  guest  most  meet. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  clerk 

That  knolls  the  careful  knell 
And  bids  me  leave  my  woeful  work. 

Ere  Nature  me  compel. 

My  keepers  knit  the  knot 
That  Youth  did  laugh  to  scorn, 

Of  me.that  clean  shall  be  forgot, 
As  I  had  not  been  born. 

Thus  must  I  Youth  give  up, 
Whose  badge  I  long  did  wear, 

To  them  I  yield  the  wanton  cup 
That  better  may  it  bear. 

Lo  here  the  bare'd  skull ! 

By  whose  bald  sign  I  know 
That  stooping  Age  away  shall  pull 

What  youthful  years  did  sow. 

For  Beauty  with  her  hand 

These  crooked  cares  hath  wrought, 
And  shipped  me  into  the  land 

From  whence  I  first  was  brought. 

And  ye  that  bide  behind, 

Have  ye  none  other  trust  ? 
As  ye  of  clay  were  cast  by  kind, 

So  shall  ye  waste  to  dust. 
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GENIE  M.  SMITH. 

GENIE  M.  SMITH  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ver- 
mont, November  17th,  1852.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Boyce.  Her  father  was  an  invalid,  and 
she  was  left  to  live  an  out-door  life  in  childhood. 
She  became  the  wife,  at  an  early  age,  of  Colonel 
Dwight  T.  Smith,  and  her  home  is  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  Four  children  were  born  to  them,  two  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Smith  is  widely  known 
by  her  pen-names,  "  Maude  Meredith  "  and  "Kit 
Clover."  She  has  been  a  prolific  author  of  serials, 
poetry,  short  stories  and  papers  on  home  subjects 
for  women.  "  Maude  Meredith  "  began  her  literary 
career  in  the  columns  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1880.  The  following  year  she  issued  "  The  Rivulet 
and  Clover  Blooms,"  a  small  volume  of  poems-  In 
1883  she  wrote  "  St.  Julian's  Daughter"  (Chicago), 
an  interesting  novel  of  Dubuque  in  pioneer  days. 
In  1884  she  edited  and  published  the  Mid- Continent, 
a  magazine  which  died  young.  In  1886-87-88  she 
edited  the  Housekeeper  and  created  for  that  period- 
ical the  extensive  reputation  it  has  ever  since  en- 
joyed. Among  other  periodicals  to  which  she  has 
contributed  are  the  Independent,  Literary  Life, 
Peterson's  Magazine,  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  The 
Current,  St.  Louis  Magazine,  Golden  Days,  Jour- 
nalist, Godetfs  Lady's  Book,  The  Writer,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer- Press,  Northwest  Magazine,  Home- Maker, 
Ladies*  World,  and  Ladies*  Home  Companion. 
She  has  published  two  novels  in  book  form,  "  Win- 
some and  Wicked ."  (Chicago,  1892),  and  'The  Par- 
son's Sin  "  (Chicago,  1892),  and  also  "  The  Colum- 
bian Cook-Book."  In  1886  she  published  "Our 
Money-Makers,"  a  practical  poultry  book.  She  has 
edited  departments  in  five  or  six  different  publica- 
tions. So  far  she  has  attempted  to  enter  none  of 
the  higher  fields  of  literature ;  she  has  addressed 
herself  to  the  the  intelligent  masses  only,  but  she 
has  written  no  worthless  matter. 

A.  N.  D.  M. 


MORNING. 

And  now  the  vigil's  hours  are  worn  and  done  ; 

Blow  out  the  lamp,  and  softly  turn  the  spread. 
Set  back  the  glasses,  slowly  one  by  one ; 

No  more  is  needed,  lo  !  the  man  is  dead. 

Pass  down  the  stairs  ;  how  dim  the  hall  lamp  burns; 

And  soft  on  padded  carpet  falls  the  tread. 
We  shudder  as  the  grating  night-latch  turns ; 

How  strange  the  house  wherein  a  man  lies  dead. 

One  moment  more,  and  all  the  dark,  cool  air 
Flings  in  our  face  the  river's  hooded  gray 


Of  aerial  mistiness.    A  morning  prayer 
Slow  creeping  heavenward  at  approach  of  day. 

So  solemn  stretch  the  silent  city  streets  ; 

And  on  the  pave  our  footsteps  ring  and  jar. 
'Tis  no  fit  time  to  mar  with  hurrying  feet, 

This  hour  in  which  night's  mysteries  hidden  are. 

Hush  !  how  the  pine-trees,  black  against  the  sky, 
Whisper  weird  messages,  and  softly  bend 

To  touch  the  tasseled  larch,  whose  wet  leaves  lie 
Like  tear-stained  cheek,  against  the  cheek  of 
friend. 

A  shrill  bird-voice,  upstarting,  cries  of  morn, 
As,  drunk  with  revel,  had  o'er-slept  his  time  ; 

And  suddenly,  like  flageolet  and  horn, 
Burst  all  the  greenness  into  song  and  chime. 

And  soft,  faint  odors  are  borne  on  the  wind  ; 

Of  springing  grass,  and  crimson  disk  of  rose  ; 
Of  damp  brown  earth,  and  all  the  timid  kind 

Of  flowers,  that  open  at  the  twilight's  close. 

Across  the  purple-tinted  fields  that  lie, 
Far  stretching  in  voluptuous  clovered  bloom, 

To  where  their  fringes  touch  the  bending  sky, 
A  bar  of  light  cuts  through  the  sodden  gloom. 

And  rosy  fingers  tint  the  racing  clouds 
That  toss  above  the  wearied  moon's  pale  horn  ; 

The  white  stars  flee  away  in  fading  crowds  ; 
And  on  the  mountain,  smiles  the  face  of  morn. 

Adown  the  dew-gemmed  valleys  silent  all ; 

Like  sheeted  ghosts  the  shadows  steal  away, 
To  us  who  watched,  last  night,  the  darkness  fall, 

In  separate  ways,  has  come  a  new-born  day. 

Not  only  this,  but  all  the  heavenly  hours, 
To  him  who  in  the  dark,  with  bated  breath, 

Went  forth  to  pluck  the  fadeless  lily  flowers, 
And  lotus  leaves  that  heal  the  wounds  of  death. 


SOMEDAY. 

When  the  purple  shadows  hover 

In  the  twilight  gray  and  still, 
And  the  wing  of  night  is  resting 

Softly  on  the  distant  hill ; 
When  the  bells  of  sunset  chiming, 

Echo  with  eternal  calm, 
Like  the  last  grand  chords  harmonious 

Of  life's  closing  evening  psalm  ; 
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When  the  hush  of  sleeping  myriads 

Rhythms  with  the  sound  of  spheres, 
And  the  tread  of  passing  moments 

Marks  the  end  of  weary  years  ; 
When  the  solem  tide  is  ebbing 

Softly  from  the  rocky  shore, 
And  the  ships  go  out  of  harbor 

To  come  back  again  no  more  ; 

I  shall,  also,  weigh  life's  anchor  ; 

I,  too,  drift  upon  the  tide. 
Someday  you  shall  say  to  others 

"  It  was  yesternight  she  died." 
Someday  I  shall  know  the  resting 

The  prophetic  angels  tell, 
And  the  joy  of  Heavenly  greeting ; 

Someday  it  will  all  be  well. 


EVENTIME. 

When  fades  the  sunlight  in  the  western  sky, 
When  the  dim  shadows  fall  on  sea  and  land, 

When  breezes  whisper  of  the  day  gone  by, 
And  home  the  blackbirds  fly,  a  chattering  band  ; 

Then  lonely  heart,  faint  not,  but  be  thou  strong, 

Thy  life  shall  also  have  its  even-song  ! 


Shoreward  at  dusk  the  sea  gulls  take  their  flight 
And  slowly  all  the  ebbing  tide-waves  break  ; 

Homeward  the  skiffs  return  again  at  night, 
And  fishing  dorys  safest  harbor  make ; 

'Tis  evening  hour  that  bring  the  wanderers  home; 

Take  courage,  heart !  thine  eve  shall  also  come ! 

'Tis  then  the  laborer  turns  from  toil  and  care, 
And  as  the  busy  hum  of  workers  cease. 

Soft  chime  the  vesper  bells  for  praise  and  prayer 
And  all  the  earth  is  hushed  in  rest  and  peace. 

Oh  !  weary  soul,  thy  rest  shall  surely  come, 

Some  evening  time  thy  God  shall  lead  thee  home. 


TIME'S  LEGACIES. 

Ah  !  Time  is  a  robber  both  sturdy  and  bold, 
Whose  grasp  is  unerring  and  strong ; 

For  the  jewels  of  youth  he  drags  from  our  hold  ; 

And  the  roses  of  youth  he  turns  withered  and  old, 
As  noiseless  he  passes  along. 

But  he  leaves  us  some  treasures  both  priceless  and 
rare, 

As  proofs  of  his  kindness,  maychance ; 
Tho*  with  ashes  of  dead  hopes  he  bleaches  our  ha  ir 
And  etches  lost  seasons  on  brows  erst  so  fair, 

With  the  point  of  his  diamond-tipt  lance. 

There  are  memories  of  mountain  tops  rugged  and 
grand  ; 
There  are  pictures  of  children  at  play ; 
There  are  low  words  of  love,  the  clasp  of  a  hand  ; 
There  are  scents  of  lost  spring-times  ;  ebb-tides  on 
the  sand ; 
And  babble  of  brooks  on  their  way. 

There  are  deep  quiet  places  adream  with  the  hours, 
Where  dews  of  the  summer  nights  fall ; 

There  are  graves,  ah  !   dear  Heaven,  all  covered 
with  flowers  ; 

Asleep  in  the  sunshine,  asleep  in  the  showers, 
And  these  are  the  dearest  of  all. 


IN  JUNE. 

Again  the  summer  blossoms  wave  ; 

Again  the  birds  are  singing  ; 
The  years  move  even-paced  and  brave, 
And  through  our  joy,  as  o*er  our  grave, 

Tljeir  steady  changes  bringing. 
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Doll, "and  were  published  in  a  local  newspaper.  She 
attended  the  public  school  and  was  graduated  from 
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married  in  1891  to  Mr.  Herman  Morris,  a  lawyer  of 
Glasgow,  Ky.,  and  has  since  resided  there.  Since 
her  marriage  she  has  written  very  little  poetry, with 
the  exception  of  lullabies  for  her  little  son  ;  but  ia 
her  maiden  days  she  contributed  to  several  maga- 
zines and  sent  occasional  verses  to  Eastern  papers- 
Much  of  her  leisure  has  been  devoted  to  reading 
and  she  may  claim  familiarity  with  the  best  worb 
of  English  and  American  authors.  P.  D. 


MY  LADY  SLEEPS. 

My  lady  sleeps,  no  fold 

Of  silken  vestment  stirs 
On  the  fair  bosom,  cold, 
Under  its  laces  white, 
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As  that  pale  cheek  of  hers, 

• 
He's  jest  a  healthy  little  scamp, 

In  the  dim  shaded  light. 

Brimful  of  life  an'  joy  ; 

Through  the  curved  lips,  no  breath 
Warms  the  chill  face  or  breast. 

The  terror  of  the  neighborhood 
Is  Marthy  Ellen's  boy. 

Is  this  the  thing  called  death  ? 
Then  would  I  humbly  sue 
Such  perfect  peace,  such  rest, 
Might  calm  my  pulses  too. 

He  ain't  got  any  golden  curls, 
He'd  think  'em  a  disgrace  ; 

But  he's  got  lots  of  freckles 
Whar  the  sun  has  kissed  his  face. 

Is  this  the  end  of  all 

He  don't  wear  lace  nor  velvet, 

Life's  sweet  tumultuous  thrill  ? 

Like  that  swell,  Lord  Fauntleroy, 

She,  who  held  hearts  in  thrall, 

A  gingham  apron's  good  enough 

And  swayed  men's  destinies, 

For  Marthy  Ellen's  boy. 

Lies  she  so  low  and  still 

After  those  victories ! 

But  sometimes  when  I  see  him 

With  the  mischief  in  his  eyes, 

Under  that  waxen  lid, 

I  feel  like  nothin'  equals  him 

What  secret  thought  is  veiled  ? 

That's  underneath  the  skies. 

What  if  she  heard  and  chid 

And  likewise  that  I've  got  my  fill 

This  futile  voice  of  mine  ! 

Of  earthly  pride  and  joy, 

Since,  while  she  lived,  it  failed 

By  bein'  jast  the  gran 'dad 

To  reach  her  heart's  pure  shrine. 

Of  Marthy  Ellen's  boy. 

What  if  her  lips  should  break 

Death's  icy  seal  and  move, 

And  when  he's  kinder  tired  out, 

Would  the  old  scorn  awake 

When  the  sun's  low  in  the  west, 

That  I  still  vex  her  ear, 

He  climbs  up  on  my  lap  an'  lays 

With  the  poor  tale  of  love 

His  head  agin'  my  breast ; 

She  never  deigned  to  hear  ? 

You  bet  thar  ain't  no  gold  could  buy 

One-half  the  solid  joy 

Peace,  foolish  one,  her  soul 

That  I  kin  get  out  of  one  kiss 

Dwells  not  in  this  dull  clay, 

From  Marthy  Ellen's  boy. 

Heaven's  height  was  its  goal, 

Haply  she  knows  at  last, 

• 

All  that  I  fain  would  say, 

ADRIFT. 

Now  hope's  brief  day  is  past. 

Sometimes,  when  after  years  of  vain  regret, 

Oh  thou  majestic  death  ! 

I  cheat  myself  into  the  fond  belief 

As  in  some  holy  place, 

That  I  have  conquered  love  and  vanquished  grief; 

Kneel  I,  with  quickened  breath. 

Some  little  thing,  a  spray  of  mignonette, 

Nor  would  I  dare  to  press 

A  careless  word,  the  air  of  that  duet 

My  lips  to  that  dear  face, 

We  used  to  sing,  perchance  a  turned-down  leaf 

Such  is  its  sacredness. 

In  the  last  book  we  read,  and  lo,  how  brief 

My  boasted  calm,  behold  my  eyes  grow  wet, 

Sleep,  while  some  subtle  spell 

And  barriers  built  with  patience  day  by  day 

Turns  brow  and  cheek  to  stone. 

By  the  remorseless  floods  are  swept  away. 

Would  that  I  slept  as  well. 

While  on  the  waves  of  memory  I  drift 

In  dreamless  rest  secure, 

Far  from  the  harbor  of  my  self-deceit, 

I,  who  unloved,  alone, 

Borne,  unresisting,  on  the  current  swift, 

Live  and  learn  to  endure. 

That  drowns  my  will  and  flings  me  at  thy  feet. 

MARTHY  ELLEN'S  BOY. 

RECOMPENSE. 

He  ain't  no  dimpled  cherub, 

For  every  flower  that  fades  to-day 

Like  the  picture  chaps  in  books  ; 

To-morrow  a  bud  will  blow. 

He  mightn't  take  no  premium, 

For  every  chance  that  is  thrown  away 

Along  0'  his  good  looks. 

Fate  has  one  more  to  bestow. 
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Never  a  star  that  falls  at  night, 
But  another  will  show  its  face. 

Never  a  soldier  loses  the  fight, 
But  another  will  win  in  his  place. 

For  every  hope  that  we  put  away, 
For  every  dream  that  we  lose, 

There  are  many  to  come  as  fair  as  they 
We  have  only  to  wait  and  choose. 

Never  a  love  that  we  mourn  as  lost 
But  another  will  dawn  some  day. 

Never  a  wish  that  by  chance  is  crossed 
But  a  better  will  come  our  way. 

God  is  not  cruel,  the  web  of  Fate 
Is  shaped  by  His  cunning  hand. 

We  have  only  to  listen,  to  watch  and  wait, 
And  then  we  shall  understand. 


ABSENCE. 

When  from  my  side,  though  but  a  little  space 

Thou  goest,  and  in  solitude  I  miss 

Thy  morning  greeting  and  thy  good-night  kiss, 
And  the  familiar  sunshine  of  thy  face, 
I  question,  what  if  nevermore  thy  place 

Were  filled,  and  utter  loneliness  like  this 

My  portion  be,  in  what  deep,  dark  abyss 
Would  my  unmated  soul  creep  on  life's  pace  ! 
As  one,  who  having  perfect  sight,  yet  feigns 
The  curse  of  blindness,  and  awhile  abstains 
From  basking  in  the  sun's  effulgent  light ; 

So  do  I  feign  that  thou  art  lost  to  me. 
And  after  darkness  as  we  value  sight, 

So,  after  absence,  do  T  welcome  thee. 


ALMA  PENDEXTER  HAY  DEN. 

ALMA  PENDEXTER  HAYDEN  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  J.  J.  and  Clara  Pendexter,  of  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine.  She  was  born  in  York  Co.,  Maine,  and 
completed  her  education  in  the  Maine  Central  In- 
stitute, Pittsfield,  Maine,  where  she  was  the  valedic- 
torian of  her  class.  For  some  years  she  was  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  the  high  schools  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin.  She  was  married 
in  1885  to  Mr.  Charles  Herbert  Hayden,  of  Man- 
chester, Mass.,  and  with  him  and  their  two  children 
she  now  enjoys  a  quiet  home  in  Haverhill,  Mass. 
She  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  various 
periodicals,  and  her  songs,  set  to  music  by  herself, 
have  been  widely  sung.  Among  them  are  "The 
Little  White  Hand  at  the  Window"  and  "One 
Summer  Day."  Mrs.  Hayden  is  still  young.  She 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Haverhill  Study  Club. 

J.  H.  M 


A  PARADOX. 

Though  we  boast  of  modern  progress  as  aloft  we 
proudly  soar, 

Above  untutored  cannibals  whose  habits  we  de- 
plore, 

Yet  in  our  daily  papers  any  day  you  chance  to  look 

You  may  find  this  advertisement:  "Wanted — A 
girl  to  cook." 


RESIGNATION. 

Oh  silent  lips  and  quiet  pulseless  breast, 

Oh  calm  untroubled  brow ! 
No  pang  of  mortal  pain  can  break  thy  rest, 

Or  wake  thee  now. 
God  knoweth  best,  He  bids  our  doubts  and  fears 

Fade  from  us  one  by  one  ; 
Till  we  can  humbly  say,  through  blinding  tears, 

"  Thy  Will  be  done." 

— In  Memoriam. 


FORGIVE. 

If  ever  friend  have  done  thee  wrong 
And,  in  its  shadow  brooding  long. 
Thy  sorrow  find  thee  thus  to-day, 
With  head  turned  from  the  light  away. 
The  sun  of  truth  shines  for  thee  yet. 
This  summer  day  rise  and  forget ! 

Forgive,  forget !    There  is  no  trace 
Of  last  night's  storm  upon  the  face 
Of  earth  to-day.     And  so  in  thine 
Let  charity  erase  each  line. 
Put  memory  of  wrongs  away. 
Forgive,  forget !  this  summer  day. 

Forgive  !  for  fear,  another  day, 

Thy  lips  in  death  refuse  to  say 

The  longed  for  word— thy  hand  be  still 

Upon  thy  breast,  nor  reach  at  will 

To  him  whose  grief  is  more  than  thine. 

Guilty  beneath  the  eye  divine. 


SUMMER  DAYS. 

I  did  not  know  that  summer  days 

Were  fading,  one  by  one, 
I  heeded  not  the  changing  leaf 

And  Autumn's  course  begun  ; 
The  roses  drooped,  the  singing  birds 

No  longer  trilled  their  lays. 
And  yet  my  heart,  my  foolish  heart 

Still  lived  in  summer  days  ! 
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I  did  not  know  that  golden  skies 

Had  turned  to  gray  o'erhead, 
I  heeded  not  the  chilling  frosts 

And  flowers  around  me,  dead  ! 
But  oh,  the  day  you  went  away, 

I  woke  to  find  that  morn, 
The  earth  was  drear  and  desolate, 

And  summer  days  were  gone  ! 


LOVES  DAY. 

When  is  love's  day?    Is  it  May, 

With  flowerets  springing,  meadows  gay, 

And  song  birds  trilling  many  a  lay? 

Nay  ;  my  heart  says  'tis  to-day. 

Trees  are  leafless,  skies  are  gray, 

But  love,  dear  love,  has  come  my  way. 


THE  QUIET  HOUSE. 

Oh,  mothers,  worn  and  weary, 

With  cares  which  never  cease, 
With  never  time  for  pleasure, 

With  days  that  have  no  peace, 
With  little  hands  to  hinder 

And  feeble  steps  tp  guard, 
With  tasks  that  lie  unfinished, 

Deem  not  your  lot  too  hard. 

I  know  a  house  where  childish  things 

Are  hidden  out  of  sight ; 
Where  never  sound  of  little  feet 

Is  heard  from  morn  till  night ; 
No  tiny  hands  that  fast  undo, 

That  pull  things  all  awry,  . 
No  baby  hurts  to  pity 

As  the  quiet  days  go  by. 

The  house  is  all  in  order 

And  free  from  tiresome  noise, 
No  moments  of  confusion, 

No  scattered  broken  toys  ; 
And  the  children's  little  garments 

Are  never  soiled  or  torn, 
But  are  laid  away  forever 

Just  as  they  last  were  worn. 

And  she,  the  sad-eyed  mother, 

What  would  she  give  to-day, 
To  feel  your  cares  and  burdens, 

To  walk  your  weary  way  ! 
Ah.  happiest  on  all  this  earth 

Could  she  again  but  see 
The  rooms  all  strewn  with  playthings 

And  the  children  'round  her  knee. 


JAMES  ARTHUR  EDGERTON. 

JAMES  ARTHUR  EDGERTON  was  born  Jan- 
uary 30th,  1869,  on  a  farm,  in  south-eastern 
Ohio.  He  attended  the  district  school  and  was  en- 
abled to  take  a  course  in  the  Bartlett  (O. )  Academy, 
by  teaching  school  while  a  mere  boy.  In  1887  he 
was  graduated  from  the  National  Normal  Univer- 
sity with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  two 
years  later  took  a  six  months'  review  course  at  Mar- 
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ular contributor  to  the  American  Non- Conformist 
of  Indianapolis.  During  the  1894-5  session  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Legislature  he  was  correspondent 
for  forty  state  papers.  Although  a  prolific  writer 
for  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  political  reform  literature  of  the  day, 
he  found  time  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems  before 
he  was  twenty  years  old.  Another  small  volume 
entitled  "A  better  Day"  was  published  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  following  year  it 
appeared  enlarged  and  revised.  In  1892  he  was 
selected  president  of  the  Nebraska  Independent 
Press  Association  and  was  re-elected  the  following 
year.  During  the  campaign  of  1893  and  1894  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Populist  state  committee,  and 
was  especially  a  valuable  factor  in  the  campaign 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Hon.  Silas  A. 
Holcomb  as  governor  of  Nebraska.  He  is  serving 
his  second  term  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  National 
Industrial  Legion.  In  February,  1895,  Mr.  Edger- 
ton was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  for  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  B.  M. 


MY  BOYHOOD  HOME. 

My  boyhood  home!  My  boyhood  home! 

How  fondly  turns  my  heart  to  thee! 
Wherever  o'er  the  earth  I  roam, 

Whatever  other  lands  I  see, 
My  thoughts  will  drift  away  from  these 

Unto  one  little  spot  of  earth, 
Enhsrined  in  happy  memories, 

The  land  that  looked  upon  my  birth. 

'Twas  there  I  wakened  from  the  night 
Of  being  ;  there,  a  stranger,  I 
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Looked  on  each  scene  with  fresh  delight, 

As  on  some  miracle :    Thy  sky, 
The  sunshine  and  the  breaking  storm, 

The  eve,  the  stars,  the  moon's  young  beam, 
Came  o'er  me  with  a  nameless  charm, 

And  the  enchantment  of  a  dream. 

'Twas  there  I  lisped  my  earliest  words ; 

'Twas  there  I  played,  a  barefoot  boy  ; 
'Twas  there  the  fields,  the  songs  of  birds, 

The  voice  of  rills,  gave  me  joy 
That  I  shall  never  know  again  ; 

For  now  the  charm  has  passed  away  ; 
And  all  has  sunk  to  toil  and  pain, 

The  commonplace  of  everyday. 

'Twas  there,  above  my  trundle  bed, 

The  winds  sang  loud  the  winter  night, 
Till  in  the  morn  the  fields  outspread, 

Each  one  a  miracle  of  white  ; 
And  there  the  summer's  slanting  rain, 

Against  the  roof  would  softly  sweep, 
Till,  lulled  by  the  somnolent  strain, 

I  gently,  sweetly  fell  asleep. 

'Twas  there,  a  summer  afternoon, 

I  played  beneath  the  apple  trees  ; 
Listening  to  the  drowsy  tune, 

Buzzed  by  innumerable  bees  ; 
Listening  to  some  happy  bird, 

Or  to  the  reapers  down  the  dell ; 
Or  faint  across  the  meadows  heard 

The  music  of  some  far-off  bell. 

'Twas  there,  the  schoolhouse  on  the  hill, 

To  which  I  loitered  day  by  day ; 
The  laggard  hours  contrived  to  fill . 

With  little  study  and  much  play  ; 
But  there  thy  lessons  first  I  learned, 

There  first  I  read  thy  wondrous  page, 
At  first  thy  inspiration  burned 

In  me,  my  glorious  Mother  Age. 

'Twas  there  I  knew  my  earliest  love, 

The  first  sweet  passion  of  a  boy  ; 
A  dream,  that  years  cannot  remove, 

A  vision,  time  cannot  destroy  : 
A  little  maid  with  nutbrown  hair 

And  face  I  cannot  quite  forget ; 
Though  she  is  dead  this  many  a. year, 

That  first  enchantment  lingers  yet. 

'Tis  there  my  sainted  mother  sleeps. 

The  grass  is  green  upon  her  grave. 
'Tis  there  my  gray-haired  father  keeps 

The  home  he  toiled  so  long  to  save. 
I  seem  to  see  the  old  house  yet 

Amid  the  trees  ;  I  seem  to  see 


Those  I  have  loved  ;  and  there  is  set 
Amid  that  group  a  chair  for  me. 

O,  tell  me  not  of  storied  lands, 

Of  lovely  scenes,  or  sunny  skies. 
There  is  one  spot  that  ever  stands 

More  charming  still,  unto  my  eyes. 
Its  woods,  its  hills,  its  fields,  its  streams, 

Still  shine  to  me,  where'er  I  roam. 
Land  mingled  with  my  happiest  dreams, 

I  turn  to  thee,  my  boyhood  home. 


I  DREAMED  OF  YOU. 

It  matters  little  that  we  two 

Are  sundered  far  apart. 
The  image  love  engraved  of  you 

Will  never  leave  my  heart. 
Your  every  look,  your  every  move, 

Is  mirrored  there  as  bright, 
As  when  I  saw  you  last.     My  love, 

I  dreamed  of  you  last  night. 

I  thought  that  we  two  met  again ; 

That  my  lips  pressed  your  own ; 
That  all  the  anguish,  all  the  pain, 

At  thy  sweet  touch  had  flown. 
As  night,  by  spark  electric  thrilled, 

Fades  backward  from  the  light, 
So  at  that  moment  grief  was  stilled, 

I  dreamed  of  you  last  night. 

The  dream  is  gone,  so  brief,  so  sweet, 

It  was  too  fond  to  last. 
The  happy  hours  we  two  could  meet 

Are  buried  in  the  past. 
But,  though  the  blest  reality 

Should  never  greet  my  sight, 
That  vision  still  may  solace  me, 

I  dreamed  of  you  last  night. 


THE  NEW  POET. 

O,  great  new  poet,  the  world  waits  for  thee, 

To  voice  the  wondrous  hopes  of  all  mankind ; 
To  sing  the  matin  song  of  the  To  Be ; 

To  reach  the  heart-chord  of  the  age ;  and  find 
A  tongue  for  prophecies  and  prayers  and  tears 

Of  this,  our  time — its  travail  and  its  pain ; 
But  more,  to  picture  forth  the  brighter  years, 

That  wait  for  us  across  the  future's  main. 
Thy  song  will  echo  to  the  busy  roar 

Of  life  and  labor,  and  the  city's  hum, 
The  progress  of  the  later  days  ;  but  more. 

'Twill  tell  the  promise  of  the  days  to  come. 
'Twill  say,  the  world's  year  only  touches  spring; 
And  all  mankind  will  pause  to  hear  thee  sing. 
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MARION  JULIET  MITCHELL. 

MARION  JULIET  MITCHELL  was  born  in 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Her  father  was  Dr.  John 
Mitchell,  who  died  in  1885.  Her  mother  died  in 
1888.  She  went  with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin,  and 
the  family  settled  in  Janesville,  which  was  then  a 
small  village.  One  of  the  best  of  her  earlier 
poems,  "  My  Grandmother's  Home,"  is  a  memorial 
of  several  happy  years  which  she  passed  in  child- 
hood with  her  grandparents,  Hon.  Isaac  Lacy  and 
wife,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.  She  attended  school 
in  Rochester,  and  went  afterwards  to  the  Ingham 
Collegiate  Institute,  in  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  She  finished 
with  a  thorough  course  in  Mrs.  Willard's  seminary 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.  She  inherited  literary  tastes  from 
her  parents.  Most  of  her  poetic  work  is  of  recent 
date  and  shows  matured  powers  of  imagination 
and  expression.  She  is  quiet  and  domestic  in  her 
tastes,  and  cares  little  for  what  is  generally  termed 
society.  She  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  congenial 
friends,  and  her  life  is  passed  in  good  works  and 
the  delights  of  literature.  W.  W. 


A  SONG  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

Fair  Nature's  face  was  veiled  in  darkness  drear, 
And  gloomy  silence  hovered  o'er  the  earth, 
Where  erst  were  sounds  of  busy  life  and  mirth, 

When  from  a  willow's  boughs  low  bending  near, 

A  nightengale's  sweet  song,  so  full  of  cheer, 
Went   floating    through    the     lonely    midnight 
shades ; 

It  seemed  a  message  from  some  brighter  sphere, 
Where  all  is  joy,  and  sunlight  never  fades. 

Thus  oft  in  sorrow's  dark  and  dreary  night, 
When  not  a  genial  ray  upon  us  glows, 

Hope's  cheering  voice  we  welcome  with  delight, 
Which  in  the  gloom  such  solace  sweet  bestows. 

Unheeded  soon  the  darkness  rolls  away, 

And  once  again  we  hail  the  perfect  day. 


A  QUEST  FOR  HAPPINESS. 

That  roaming  spirit  we  call  Unrest, 

Went  forth  one  day  in  an  earnest  quest, 

Resolved  to  journey  this  wide  world  round, 

If  in  it  Happiness  could  be  found. 

He  saw  proud  monarchs  with  jeweled  crowns, 

Whose  brows  were  furrowed  with  cares  and  frowns. 

Their  lives  were  threatened,  and  while  they  slept, 

Or  swayed  their  sceptres,  a  guard  was  kept. 

He  learned  some  lessons,  no  schools  have  taught, 

But  saw  no  traces  of  her  he  sought ; 


;    For  Happiness  lifts  her  gorgeous  wings, 
1    And  flies  away  from  the  courts  of  kings. 

I    The  seeking  spirit  then  onward  flew, 
And  naught  worth  viewing  escaped  his  view. 
Through  busy  cities  he  made  his  way, 
Where  young  and  old,  and  the  grave  and  gay, 
Are  all  engaged  in  a  fruitless  chase — 
Like  him,  pursuing  that  phantom  face. 
Oft  like  a  mirage — he  heard  it  said — 
She  smiled  upon  them,  then  quickly  fled. 
She  lingered  not,  in  the  surging  throng, 
Where  Strife  and  Jealousy,  Pride  and  Wrong — 
The  kindred  spirits  of  Discontent — 
The  ills  and  trials  of  life  augment. 
So  from  each  vain  but  alluring  scene, 
The  quester  turns  with  a  saddened  mien. 


His  weary  journey  he  still  pursues, 
And  many  a  phase  of  life  he  views. 
Near  fragrant  meadows,  at  length  he  sees 
A  small  quaint  cottage  among  old  trees. 
His  ears  are  greeted  with  songs  of  birds> 
And  faint,  soft  lowing  of  distant  herds. 
No  sounds  discordant  are  heard  within, 
But  far  from  the  great  world's  strife  and  din, 
Its  inmates  labor  in  peace  and  love, 
With  faith  and  trust  in  their  Guide  above ; 
And  on  the  duties  of  life  intent, 
There  Happiness  dwells  with  sweet  Content. 


THE  FARMER'S  BOY. 

Bright,  hopeful  lad,  with  earnest  eyes, 
And  heart  that  knows  as  yet  no  guile, 

To  titled  rank  thou  mayest  rise, 
But  not  so  happy  then,  thy  smile. 

A  longing  oft  may  seize  thine  heart, 
To  go  beyond  these  fertile  fields, 

And  take  in  that  great  world  a  part 
Where  gold  a  mighty  scepter  wields. 

In  fancy,  as  through  meadows  green 
Thy  faithful  plowshare  turns  the  sod, 

The  furrows  stretch  away,  I  ween, 
To  paths  the  world's  great  men  have  trod. 

The  jaded  horse,  unheeded  now, 

Pursues  his  own  unerring  way, 
As  back  and  forth  he  draws  the  plow, 

Throughout  the  weary  hours  of  day. 

Uprising  from  the  fallow  soil, 
In  lovely  vision,  it  would  seem, 

Thyself  revered,  and  freed  from  toil, 
Thou  seest  in  a  fairy  dream. 
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The  world  applauds,  men  bow  the  knee, 
With  gold  thy  well-filled  coffers  shine, 

To  wisdom's  stores  thou  hast  the  key, 
And  all  the  joys  of  earth  are  thine. 

Ah,  happy  dream !  which  naught  reveals 
Of  vexing  cares,  or  many  a  wound 

From  Envy's  shafts  that  he  oft  feels 
Whom  fortune  hath  with  honors  crowned. 

Could  this  bright  dream  of  bliss  remain, 
Were  thy  desires  fulfilled  to-day, 

Oft  thou  wouldst  long  to  turn  again, 
And  through  these  fragrant  meadows  stray. 

To  shun  no  duty,  make  thy  vow  ! 

Earth  gives  to  each  both  woe  and  weal ; 
Oft  laurels  crown  an  aching  brow, 

And  wounds  there  are,  wealth  cannot  heal. 


-)(- 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  ROOT. 

DR.  GEORGE  F.  ROOT,  who  died  suddenly  in 
his  summer  home  on  Bailey's  Island,  Casco 
Bay,  August  6th,  1895,  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Mass., 
August  30th,  1820.  He  was  the  author  of  the  fam- 
ous song,  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  are 
Marching,"  while  thousands  are  familiar  with  his 
"Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother."  He  was  born  a 
musician,  having  mastered  the  violin  at  the  early 
age  of  ten.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  composer  of 
war  songs,  that  will  linger  forever  in  the  memory  of 
the  people.  He  composed  rapidly  ;  all  he  gave  to 
the  world  was  written  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  music 
of  public  schools  and  he  originated  the  Normal  Mu- 
sical Institutes.  The  circulation  of  his  patriotic 
songs  was  unparalelled.  At  one  time  the  publishers 
had  no  less  than  fourteen  presses  at  work  on  a  sin- 
gle melody  of  his  that  could  so  thrill  human  hearts. 
It  was  nothing  for  a  single  house  to  order  20,000 
copies  at  once,  and  the  aggregate  sale  of  each  of 
some  thirty-six  war  songs  is  estimated  at  toward 
750,000  copies.  The  list  of  his  best-known  songs 
includes:  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,"  "Just 
Before  the  Battle,  Mother,"  "Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp,"  "The  Vacant  Chair,"  "There's  Music  in 
the  Air."  N.  A.  G. 


FAIR  AS  THE  MORNING. 

Fair  as  the  morning,  bright  as  the  day, 
Vision  of  beauty,  fade  not  away, 
Over  the  mountain,  over  the  sea, 
Come  in  sweet  dreams  to  me. 


Angel  of  slumber,  bright  as  the  day, 
Vision  of  beauty,  tarry  for  aye : 
Chase  from  my  spirit  shadows  of  care, 
Leave  but  thy  presence  there. 

Fain  would  I  tell  thee  all  I  have  known, 
Dreaming  and  blessed,  waking  alone 
Vision  of  beauty,  tarry  for  me, 
Under  the  Dreamland  tree. 

Chorus— 
Far  and  wide  the  echoes  roll  along, 
While  the  day-world  sings  its  busy  song  ; 
But  what  are  all  its  labors  to  me, 
Under  the  Dreamland  tree. 


TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP ! 

In  the  prison  cell  I  sit, 

Thinking,  mother  dear,  of  you, 

And  our  bright  and  happy  home  so  far  away, 

And  the  tears  they  fill  my  eyes 

Spite  of  all  that  I  can  do, 

Tho'  I  try  to  cheer  my  comrades  and  be  gay. 

In  the  battle  front  we  stood 

When  their  fiercest  charge  they  made, 

And  they  swept  us  off,  a  hundred  men  or  more, 

But  before  we  reached  their  lines, 

They  were  beaten  back  dismayed, 

And  we  heard  the  cry  of  vict'ry  o'er  and  o'er. 

So  within  the  prison  cell, 

We  are  waiting  for  the  day 

That  shall  come  to  open  wide  the  iron  door, 

And  the  hollow  eye  grows  bright. 

And  the  poor  heart  almost  gay, 

As  we  think  of  seeing  home  and  friends  once  more. 

Chorus — 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  marching, 
Cheer  up,  comrades,  they  will  come, 
And  beneath  the  starry  flag, 
We  shall  breathe  the  air  again 
Of  the  freeland  in  our  own  beloved  home. 


THE  VACANT  CHAIR. 

We  shall  meet,  but  we  shall  miss  him, 

There  will  be  one  vacant  chair ; 
We  shall  linger  to  caress  him 

While  we  breathe  our  evening  prayer. 
When  a  year  ago  we  gathered, 

Joy  was  in  his  mild  blue  eye, 
But  a  golden  chord  is  severed, 

And  our  hopes  in  ruin  lie. 
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At  our  fireside  sad  and  lonely, 

Often  will  the  bosom  swell 
At  rememberance  of  the  story 

How  our  noble  Willie  fell ; 
How  he  strove  to  bear  our  banner 

Thro'  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
And  uphold  the  country's  honor, 

In  the  strength  of  manhood's  might. 

True,  they  tell  us  wreaths  of  glory 

Evermore  will  deck  his  brow, 
But  this  soothes  the  anguish  only 

Sweeping  o'er  our  heartstrings  now. 
Sleep  to-day,  O  early  fallen, 

In  thy  green  and  narrow  bed, 
Dirges  from  the  pine  and  cypress 

Mingle  with  the  tears  we  shed. 

Chorus — 
We  shall  meet,  but  we  shall  miss  him, 

There  will  be  one  vacant  chair ; 
We  shall  linger  to  caress  him 

While  we  breathe  our  evening  prayer. 


THERE'S  MUSIC  IN  THE  AIR. 

There's  music  in  the  air 
•  When  the  infant  morn  is  nigh, 

And  faint  its  blush  is  seen 
On  the  bright  and  laughing  sky. 

Chorus— Many  a  harp's  ecstatic  sound, 
With  its  thrill  of  joy  profound, 
While  we  list  enchanted  there, 
To  the  spirit  in  the  air. 

There's  music  in  the  air 

When  the  noontide's  sultry  beam 
Reflects  a  golden  light 

On  the  distant  mountain  stream. 

Chorus — When  beneath  some  grateful  shade, 
Sorrow's  aching  head  is  laid, 
Sweetly  to  the  spirit  there 
Comes  the  music  in  the  air. 

There's  music  in  the  air 

When  the  twilight's  gentle  sigh 
Is  lost  011  evening's  breast, 
As  its  pensive  beauties  die- 
Chorus — Then  O!  then,  the  loved  ones  gone 
W7ake  the  pure  celestian  song, 
Angel  voices  greet  us  there, 
In  the  music  of  the  air. 


MARGARET  DELAND. 

MRS.  MARGARET  DELAND  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  23,  1857.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Margaret  Campbell.  She  was 
reared  in  Pittsburgh,  in  the  family  of  her  uncle, 
Hon.  Benjamin  Campbell.  When  she  was  seven- 
teen years  of"  age,  she  went  to  the  Pelham 
Priory,  a  boarding  school  in  New  Rochelle, 
near  New  York  City.  Afterwards  she  entered 
the  Cooper  Institute  and  took  the  course  in 
industrial  design.  A  little  later  she  taught  draw- 
ing and  design  in  the  Normal  College  of  New  York 
for  a  short  time.  In  1880  she  became  the  wife  of 
Lorin  F.  Deland,  and  with  her  husband  removed 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  which  city  has  since  been  her 
home.  Mr.  Deland  is  possessed  of  literary  tastes 
and  ability,  and  his  critical  interest  is  of  much 
assistance  to  her  in  her  work.  Mrs.  Deland  began 
to  write  in  1884.  Her  introduction  to  the  public 
was  a  curious  incident.  While  walking  one  morn- 
ing with  Miss  Lucy  Derby  in  Boston,  they  stepped 
into  a  market  to  make  some  purchases.  While 
they  were  waiting,  Mrs.  Deland  busied  herself  in 
writing  several  stanzas  of  rhyme  on  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  lying  on  the  counter.  Miss  Derby 
read  the  verses  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  delight.  The  poem  was  the  dainty  and  widely 
known  "  Succory."  Miss  Derby  insisted  on  send- 
ing it  to  the  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine.  The 
result  was  that  she  began  to  publish.  Several  of 
her  poems  were  sent  to  the  same  magazine  without 
her  knowledge.  Others  followed  in  the  Century 
and  other  magazines.  These  were  received  with 
such  favor  that  she  collected  her  poems  and  had 
them  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Old 
Garden  and  Other  Verses"  (Boston,  1886).  Not 
yet  conscious  of  her  power,  she  issued  only  a 
limited  edition,  which  was  exhausted  within  a  few 
days.  Since  then  that  volume  has  gone  through  sev- 
eral editions.  Her  next  and  greatest  work  was  the 
celebrated  novel,  "John  Ward,  Preacher"  (Bos- 
ton, 1888),  which  passed  through  six  editions  in 
five  months.  She  has  since  written  a  descriptive 
work,"  Florida  Days"  (Boston,  1889),  "Sidney" 
(Boston,  1890),  "Philip  and  His  Wife "( Boston, 
1894),  and  short  stories  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  Longman's  Magazine.  H.  A.  V. 


THE  SUCCORY. 

Oh,  not  in  ladies'  gardens, 
My  peasant  Posy  ! 
Smile  thy  dear,  blue  eyes, 
Nor  only — nearer  to  the  skies — 
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In  upland  pastures,  dim  and  sweet, — 

But  by  the  dusty  road 

Where  tired  feet 

Toil  to  and  fro  ; 

Where  flaunting  Sin 

May  see  the  heavenly  hue, 

Or  weary  Sorrow  look  from  thee 

Toward  a  tenderer  blue  !  . 


AFFAIRS  D'AMOUR. 


FOR  E.  W.  W. 


One  pale  November  day, 
Flying  Summer  paused, 

They  say : 

And  growing  bolder, 

O'er  rosy  shoulder 

Threw  to  her  Lover  such  a  glance, 

That  Autumn's  heart  began  to  dance. 

(O  happy  Lover ! ) 

A  leafless  Peach-tree  bold 
Though  for  him  she  smiled, 

I'm  told ; 
And  stirred  by  love, 
His  sleeping  sap  did  move, 
Decked  each  naked  branch  with  green 
To  show  her  that  her  look  was  seen ! 
(Alas  I  poor  Lover ! ) 

But  Summer,  laughing,  fled, 
Nor  knew  he  loved  her ! 

'Tis  said 
The  Peach-tree  sighed, 
And  soon  he  gladly  died  : 
And  Autumn,  weary  of  the  chase, 
Came  on  at  Winter's  sober  pace. 
(O  careless  Lover ! ) 


REGRET. 


O  long  dead  Past !    O  pang  of  strange  regret, 
O  crimson  roses  bending  in  the  rain, 

Alas  for  hearts  that  may  not  e'en  forget, 
And  yet  would  not  go  back  to  thee  again. 

—  The  Old  Garden. 


LOVE. 


Against  the  dust  she  lays  her  stately  head, 
Or  bares  her  heart  to  blasting  storms  and  rain  ; 

Patient  she  follows  wheresoever  led, 
Nor  wrecks  of  darkness,  weariness  and  pain ! 
—Many  Waters  Cannot  Quench  Love. 


JOHN  PRENTICE  RAND. 

"/"^NE  of  the  best  things  that  can  happen  to  a 
kJ  young  man  is  to  be  born  on  a  New  England 
farm,  attend  the  New  England  district  school,  and 
be  graduated  from  a  New  England  academy,"  was 
the  recent  remark  of  the  editor  of  The  New  Eng- 
land Magazine.  This  good  fortune  happened  to 
John  P.  Rand,  who  was  born  in  Francestown,  N. 
H.,  Nov.  8,  1857,  of  sturdy  New  England  stock. 
His  early  life  on  the  farm  gave  him  a  strong  phy- 
sique and  brought  him  into  close  companionship 
with  nature,  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  lover.  His 
educational  advantages  were  somewhat  limited, 
but  in  the  old  academy  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1880,  he  was  an  acknowledged  leader.  As 
editor  of  the  school  paper,  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
literary  society,  he  displayed  a  marked  ability  that 
caused  his  friends  to  urge  upon  him  the  choice  of  a 
literary  career.  But  the  study  of  medicine  had 
charms  for  him.  He  was  graduated  from  the  New 
York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  in  1883,  being 
elected  class  poet  for  commencement.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  in  company  with 
his  brother  in  Monson,  Mass.,  and  afterwards 
moved  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  has  a  success- 
ful practice.  But  the  duties  of  his  profession  have 
not  stifled  his  poetic  genius.  He  has  found  time  to 
contribute  to  medical  journals,  the  daily  press,  and 
the  magazines  where  his  writings  have  always  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome.  He  is  a  shrewd  observer 
of  men  and  things.  His  keen  wit  and  quaint  humor 
have  found  expression  in  poems  and  addresses  that 
have  enlivened  many  an  otherwise  dull  medical 
meeting  or  banquet.  His  more  serious  attempts 
breathe  a  lofty  sentiment  and  ready  sympathy  that 
reveal  the  genuine  character  of  the  man.  It  is  hoped 
that  he  wiil  use  his  pen  more  frequently  in  the  fut- 
ure, for  an  increasing  circle  of  readers  is  assured. 

H.  S.  C. 


LINES  TO  A  MICROBE. 

Speak  and  tell  us  O !  Bacillus, ! 
Wherefore,  wherefore,  do  you  fill  us 
With  a  terror  that  will  kill  us, 

And  we  cannot  bid  it  go. 
For  from  fear  of  thee  we  falter, 
Like  a  trembling  lamb  at  slaughter 
While  the  earth  and  air  and  water 

All  your  hateful  presence  know. 

What,  O !  what  was  thy  relation 
To  the  world  at  its  creation, 
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That  in  every  tribe  and  nation 
You  are  lurking  for  your  prey  ? 

Were  you  with  the  race  co-eval  ? 

Did  you  see  the  great  upheaval 

When  the  woman  chose  the  evil 
And  the  mischief  was  to  pay  ? 

Were  you  at  that  moment  hidden 
Safe  within  the  fruit  forbidden 
That  to  death  mankind  you've  ridden 

Since  that  fatal  afternoon  ? 
When  the  Serpent's  soft  addresses 
Won  our  mother's  first  caresses  ; 
Did  you  know  that  your  successes 

Would  become  assured  so  soon  ? 

When  with  honeyed  words  he  guyed  her 
And  the  tempting  fruit  supplied  her 
How  you  packed  your  trunk  inside  her 

For  a  never-ending  lease ! 
And  when  Adam  followed  after 
Then  you  split  your  sides  with  laughter 
Wrote  your  wife  and  telegraphed  her 

"  We  have  got  a  *flat'  apiece." 

True  it  is,  I  now  relate  : 
What  determined  Adam's  fate 
Was  the  germ  by  which  of  late 

Koch  the  Germ-man  made  repute. 
For  it  cannot  be  denied 
('Less  you  say  the  Scriptures  lied), 
Adam  of  consumption  died, 

Quick  consumption  of  the  fruit. 

And  the  cause  of  his  disaster 
Still  increasing  fast  and  faster, 
Lives  to  day  a  dreaded  master 

Ruling  with  a  tyrant's  sway. 
Still  it  steals  away  our  pleasures, 
Robs  us  of  our  choicest  treasures 
Till  a  tithe  of  all  it  measures 

As  its  right  and  lawful  prey. 

What.  Bacillus !  was  the  start 
Of  the  antiseptic  art  ? 
Was  it  needful  or  a  part 

Of  the  doctor's  coup  tfttatT 
If  one- half  we  hear  about  it 
Can  be  true — and  who  will  doubt  it — 
How  could  Eve  have  done  without  it 

On  her  parturition  day  ? 

Was  it  lactopreparata 
Fed  to  Cain  that  made  him  smarter 
Than  the  sweet  and  gentle  martyr 
Who  was  reared  in  nature's  way  ? 


And  because  his  food  one  night 
Was  not  sterilized  aright 
Did  the  ptomaines  make  him  fight 
And  his  only  brother  slay  ?• 

What  about  the  sanitation 
In  the  ark,  for  all  creation, 
With  no  proper  ventilation 

That  the  sacred  records  show  ; 
Why  did  not  typhoid  fever 
Gain  an  entrance  there  and  leave  her 
Deader  than  the  rats  beneath  her, 

"  Drownded  rats  "  of  long  ago. 

Mighty  Naaman  of  old 
Left  his  leprosy,  we're  told 
In  the  swells  of  Jordan  cold 

As  its  turbid  waves  rolled  by. 
Left  it  but  he  little  knew 
That  his  malady  was  due 
To  a  parasite  we  view 

With  a  microscopic  eye. 

And  Gehazi  did  not  see 
When  he  stole  the  leper's  fee 
That  it  should  aseptic  be 

E'er  he  carried  it  away. 
Had  he  done  so,  who  can  tell, 
But  the  curse  that  on  him  fell, 
Might  have  left  him  safe  and  well 

Like  the  leeches  of  to-day  ? 

O  !  subtle  spores  by  Cupid  sown ! 
King  Solomon  must  well  have  known 
Far  more  than  Science  yet  has  shown 

Of  thy  dark  and  hidden  ways ! 
For  our  cultures  show  us  poorly 
What  he  must  have  felt  so  surely, 
When  he  wrote  in  age  demurely 

Of  the  Wicked's  troubled  days. 

But  I  have  not  time  to  tell 
Half  the  germs  that  in  us  dwell, 
How  we  wish  them  all  in well ! 

Where  the  wicked  germs  should  be. 
Microcci  round  and  small, 
Rods  which  we  bacilli  call, 
Vibriones  one  and  all. 

Spirilla,  spirochetal, 

Cholera,  pyaemia, 
Anthrax,  septicaemia, 
Pediculi  or  taenia, 

None  want  your  germs  around  ! 
Athrospore  or  endospore, 
Sarcinae  or  protozoa, 
Trichinae,  scabies  known  of  yore, 

Hydatids  !  later  found  ! 
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Leave  at  once  and  leave  us  wholly 
To  ourselves  Amoeba  Coli, 
We  were  not  created  solely 

As  a  nesting  place  for  thee. 
And  all  other  plagues  the  same 
Though  as  yet  without  a  name 
Get  you  back  from  whence  you  came, 

Let  us  suffering  mortals  be ! 

O !  how  hopeless  is  our  fight 
With  a  viewless  parasite ! 
We  may  put  a  host  to  flight 

On  the  tented  field  ; 
But  the  demons  in  the  air, 
Earth  and  water  everywhere, 
Prey  upon  us  unaware 

And  we  all  must  yield. 


TO  A  PACKAGE  OF  OLD  LETTERS. 

O  !  treasured  tracings  of  the  past, 

How  like  a  wizard  you  recall 
Bright  pictures  in  the  magic  glass 

Of  memory,  and  I  see  them  all ! 

The  first  is  of  a  modest  maid 

Acknowledging  a  trifling  toy ; 
In  kindest  courtesy  she  said  : 

"Your  thoughtfulness  will  give  me  joy." 

And  then  the  dignified  address 

Of  teacher  to  a  recent  friend. 
No  mortal  reading  these  could  guess 

How  soon  in  love  would  friendship  blend. 

And  now  the  sweetheart  frank  and  free 
Who  writes  of  all  she  thinks  or  knows, 

While  she  expects  the  same  of  me 
As  daily  for  her  mail  she  goes. 

Anon  the  wife  without  reserve 
Repeats  her  love  for  home  and  me  ; 

And  ere  a  day  she's  been  away 

11  Home  sick  "  declares  herself  to  be. 

At  last  the  mother  of  my  child. 

She  writes  me  of  his  "cunning  ways," 
Exalting,  with  maternal  pride, 

Each  word  she  catches  in  his  praise. 

And  now  the  dreary  days  drag  by 
And  bring  no  message  to  my  sight ! 

What  means  this  silence  so  prolonged  ? 
How  can  she  thus  forget  to  write? 

A  ghastly  rival  stole  my  love 
And  bore  her  vengefully  away ; 


He  clad  her  in  a  winding  sheet 
And  decked  her  round  with  flowers  gay. 

He  hushed  her  with  his  icy  breath, 
And  sealed  her  wondrous  eyes  in  night. 

She's  prisoned  in  the  house  of  death  ; 
Alas  !  alas !  how  can  she  write  ! 


)( 

JOHN  0.  COIT. 

JOHN  O.  COIT  comes  from  a  family  with  good 
mottoes.  On  his  father's  side  the  family  motto 
is  "  Virtus  sola  nobilitat ; "  on  his  mother's  sjdev 
the  Olmsted's,  "  Alius non  tibi,"  ("For others,  not 
for  self,")  gives  one  of  the  strongest  possible  mo- 
tives to  fruitful  work.  He  was  born  in  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  September  30th,  1864,  and  lived  there 
up  to  1886,  when  he  went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
the  winter.  -  The  following  year  was  spent  in  the 
office  of  a  manufacturing  concern  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.  In  the  early  winter  of  1889-90  he  went 
abroad  with  his  brother,  traveling  through  France, 
Italy,  Germany  and  England.  The  next  summer 
he  went  to  California,  taking  a  position  as  a  bank 
clerk,  for  two  years.  His  literary  efforts,  up  to  the 
last  year,  have  been  mainly  devoted  to  short  articles 
for  religious  and  other  papers.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Inspirations,"  a  small  volume  of  poems,  and 
"One  Man's  Thesis,"  a  book  of  essays  and  poems. 
Were  it  not  for  the  limitations  of  delicate  health, 
he  would,  I  believe,  have  made  more  decided 
progress  than  is  yet  apparent,  for  he  is  well-read 
and  clear  in  his  convictions.  J.  H. 


GODS  LOVE. 

Although  life  may  oft  seem  lonely,  though  our 
ships  are  near  no  strand, 

Though  we  meet  with  tides  and  surges  driving  us 
far  from  the  land, 

Broader,  deeper,  richer,  fuller  flows  the  current  of 
God's  love 

Bearing  us  throughout  life's  journey  safely  ever, 
high  above 

All  these  tides  and  all  these  surges,  safe  o'er  bil- 
lows, safe  o'er  foam, 

Till  within  His  blessed  harbor  we  drop  anchor, 
ne'er  to  roam. 

Broader  than  the  narrow  measures  of  our  little 
human  minds. 

Deeper  than  the  ocean  currents,  richer  than  scent- 
laden  winds, 

Fuller  than  a  day  with  sunshine,  ever  moves  this 
current  on, 

Sometimes  slower,  sometimes  faster,  but  ne'er 
resting  till  all's  won. 
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Wafting  us  through  storms  and  tempests,  through 

the  sunshine,  through  the  night 
Ever  onward,  never  backward,  till  the  darkness 

ends  in  light. 


THE  PLAINEST  ANSWER. 

I  am  weary !    I  am  weary ! 

With  this  constant  questioning, 
With  these  doubtings,  these  reflections ! 

Knowing  not  what  time  will  bring. 

I  would  have  no  doubtful  answer, 
To  these  questions  which  I  ask, 

Telling  me  that  in  the  future 
May  be  shown  me  some  great  task. 

I  would  know  what  I  should  do  now, 
Would  be  sure  which  way  to  go ; 

Would  not  leave  undone  the  labors 
Which  are  mine,  while  here  below ! 

In  this  world,  the  plainest  answer 
Seems  to  be,  "  Go,  labor  on 

As  you  choose  !  "    But  in  the  spirit, 
"  Even  so.    Thy  will  be  done. " 

So,  to  still  my  heart's  emotions, 
And  to  keep  myself  content, 

I  make  answer  to  my  spirit, 

"  Labor  on,  spend  and  be  spent !  " 

Choose  your  work  !    Put  thou  into  it 
All  the  good  there  is  in  you  ! 

And  remember,  o'er  all,  through  all 
Worketh  God,  the  ever-true ! 

We  are  but  God's  agents,  truly 
We  should  live,  as  He  desires, 

Not  in  coldness,  nor  unduly, 

But  as  "touched  "  by  heavenly  fires. 

"  Duty  "  is  a  cold  word  ;  surely 
He  who  suffers,  he  who  sings 

"  To  win  men  "  may  labor  purely 
Out  of  love  for  men,  and  M  things  ! " 

Let  us  always  labor  gladly, 
Ne'er  despairing,  ever  strong, 

Till  our  "sighs  are  lost  in  singing," 
Till  we  join  the  holy  throng. 

"  Face  to  face  "  with  God,  the  Father, 

Fully  pardoned,  fully  blest, 
Taken  home  with  Him,  forever, 

There  enjoying  perfect  rest. 
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THE  SWEETBRIAR. 

Ah,  homely  beauty  of  the  woods ! 
Lonely,  sequester'd,  is  thy  mood, 
As  best  befitting  flow' ret  meek, 
Thy  modest  charms,  concealment  seek. 

Thou  lurest  not,  the  sated  eye, 
With  glowing,  tyrian  tints,  that  vie 
With  burning  sunset  skies  aflame ; 
But  hidden,  blooming,  as  in  shame. 

A  secret,  subtle  sweetness  fills 
Thy  brooding  heart,  and  fragrant  thrills 
Through  every  leaf  and  petal  rare, 
Exhaling  thus,  thy  life  in  prayer. 

Madeleine  Vinton  Dahlgrbn. 

-For  The  Magazine  0/  Poetry. 


OFF  SHORE.* 

Around,  a  dark  and  starless  sea 
Throbs  in  its  wind-swept  minor  strain, — 
The  rising  gale  sings  in  the  sail, 
In  varying  tones  that  ring  again  ! 

The  vault  unflecked  by  silvery  star, 
Domes  high  above !    Ah !    Lost  we  are ! 
Beyond  all  thralls  of  earthly  calls, 
The  breaking  surge,  at  intervals, — 

Throws  phosphor  sparks  of  gold  on  high  ! 
Here,  with  no  lingering  cares  hard  by, 
We  drift !    Sweep  on  !    Oh,  happy  sea ! 
My  Love  is  nestling  near  to  me  ! 

The  land  we  knew  is  lost  to  view  ! 
There's  not  one  gleaming  spark  in  sight — 
Our  heart-throbs  golden  moments  note, 
As,  shadowed  in  the  night  we  float ! 

Sing  on,  Wild  Winds !  Sing  in  my  heart ! 
Ah,  Love  !  For  never  shall  we  part. 
But  sail  on  Life's  o'er  shadowed  main, 
Till  Love  shall  waft  us  "  Home  Again  ! " 

For  our  love  knows  nor  bounds  nor  lines, — 
No  stretch  of  Time,  nor  World's  confines, — 
The  heart  which  throbs  alone  for  me — 
Is  mine— to  all  Eternity ! 

Richard  Henry  Savage. 

*  After  Many  Years.    Chicago :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.    i6mo. 
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THE  RISING  OF  THE  MOON. 

"O,  then  tell  me,  Shawn  O'Ferrall, 

Tell  me  why  you  hurry  so." 
"Hush,  ma  bouchal,  hush  and  listen,*' — 

And  his  cheeks  were  all  aglow. 
"  I  bear  ordhers  from  the  captain, 

Get  you  ready  quick  and  soon, 
For  the  pikes  must  be  together 

At  the  risin'  of  the  moon." 

11 0,  then  tell  me,  Shawn  O'Ferrall, 

Where  the  gatherin'  is  to  be." 
"In  the  ould  spot  by  the  river, 

Right  well  known  to  you  and  me. 
One  word  more— for  signal  token 

Whistle  up  the  marchin'  tune, 
With  your  pike  upon  your  shoulder, 

By  the  risin'  of  the  moon." 

Out  from  many  a  mud- wall  cabin 

Eyes  were  watching  through  that  night ; 
Many  a  manly  chest  was  throbbing 

For  the  blessed  warning  light. 
Murmurs  passed  along  the  valleys, 

Like  the  banshee's  lonely  croon, 
And  a  thousand  blades  were  flashing, 

At  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

There  beside  the  singing  river 

That  dark  mass  of  men  was  seen  ; 
Far  above  the  shining  weapons 

Hung  their  own  beloved  green. 
"  Death  to  every  foe  and  traitor ! 

Forward  !  strike  the  marchin'  tune, 
And  hurrah,  my  boys,  for  freedom  ! — 

'Tis  the  rising  of  the  moon." 

Well  they  fought  for  poor  old  Ireland, 

And  full  bitter  was  their  fate. 
O,  what  glorious  pride  and  sorrow 

Fill  the  name  of  Ninety-Eight ! 
Yet,  thank  God !  e'en  still  are  beating 

Hearts  in  manhood's  burning  noon, 
Who  would  follow  in  their  footsteps 

At  the  risin'  of  the  moon. 

John  K.  Casev. 


MAY. 


A  robin's  note;  a  deep'ning  green; 
And  from  the  South  the  soft  winds  blow 
•  A  drift  of  blossom,  ah  !  I  ween, 

'Tis  gentle  springtide's  mimic  snow. 

Edwin  McNeil  Poteat. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


SHALL  WE  MEET? 

Shall  we  meet  beyond  the  river, 
Where  the  surges  cease  to  roll  ? 

Where,  in  all  the  bright  forever 
Sorrow  ne'er  shall  press  the  soul  ? 

Shall  we  meet  in  that  blest  harbor, 
When  our  stormy  voyage  is  o'er  ? 

Shall  we  meet  and  cast  the  anchor 
By  the  fair,  celestial  shore  ? 

Shall  we  meet  in  yonder  city, 
Where  the  tow'rs  of  crystal  shine  ? 

Where  the  walls  are  all  of  jasper, 
Built  by  workmanship  divine  ? 

Shall  we  meet  with  Christ  our  Saviour, 
When  He  comes  to  claim  His  own  ? 

Shall  we  know  His  blessed  favor, 
And  sit  down  upon  His  throne  ? 

Chorus— 

Shall  we  meet,  shall  we  meet, 
Shall  we  meet  beyond  the  river? 
Shall  we  meet  beyond  the  river, 
Where  the  surges  cease  to  roll  ? 

Horace  Lorenzo  Hastings 


AGNOSTICISM. 

From  unknown  clime,  a  soul  comes  into  port, 
Naught  can  it  tell  us  of  the  place  it  left, 
Or,  if  by  guiding  hand,  or,  if  by  drift 
It  made  earth's  shore,  and  some  time  its  faintheart 
•  Will  question, 
Why? 

Toil,  toil  and  pain,  make  up  the  weary  day, 
Its  life  is  one  long  struggle  to  exist, 
The  strong  survive,  the  weak  must  needs  desist, 

Shall  this  ere  change  into  a  better  way  ? 
And,  if  so, 
When? 

Across  that  silent  and  mysterious  sea. 
Which  all  unseen  flows  ever  round  the  world, 
Death's  bitter  breath  blows,  and  the  sails  arc 
furled, 
Life  passes  out  into  the  great — to  be, 
Questioning, 
Where? 

John  E.  Robson. 
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ISABELLA  MACDONALD  ALDEN. 


ISABELLA  MACDONALD  ALDEN  was  born 
1  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  3d  November,  1841.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Macdonald.  While  she  was  still 
a  child,  her  father  moved  to  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  and 
afterwards  to  Gloversville,  in  the  same  state.  Her 
pen-name  "Pansy,"- by  which  she  is  known  so 
widely,  was  given  to  her  by  her  father  on  the  occa- 
sion when  Isabella,  a  mere  child,  had  plucked  every 
blossom  from  a  treasured  bed  of  pansies  grown  by 
her  mother.  As  the  child  showered  the  blossoms 
in  her  mother's  lap,  she  said  they  were  "every  one 
for  her,"  and  Mr.  Macdonald  gave  her  the  name 
which  has  become  so  famous.  Her  father  and 
mother,  both  persons  of  intellect  and  education, 
encouraged  her  in  every  way  in  her  literary  work, 
and  her  progress  was  very  rapid.  When  she  was 
only  ten  years  old,  she  wrote  a  story  about  an  old 
family  clock  which  suddenly  stopped  after  running 
many  years,  and  her  father  had  it  published.  As  a 
girl,  Isabella  was  an  inspiring  and  industrious 
author.  She  wrote  stories,  sketches,  compositions, 
and  a  diary  in  which  she  recorded  all  the  important 
events  of  her  life.  Her  articles  were  accepted  and 
publisihed  in  the  village  papers,  and  "  Pansy  "  be- 
gan to  be  known.  Her  first  book  was  published 
when  she  was  yet  a  mere  girl.  A  publishing  house 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  Sunday-school  book 
upon  a  given  subject.  She  wrote  "  Helen  Lester," 
a  small  book  for  young  people,  partly  to  amuse 
herself,  and  sent  the  manuscript  to  the  publishers, 
not  expecting  to  hear  from  it  again.  To  her  sur- 
prise the  committee  selected  her  book  as  the  best 
of  those  received.  From  that  time  her  pen  has 
never  been  idle.  More  than  sixty  volumes  bear  the 
name  "  Pansy,"  and  all  are  good,  pure  books  for 
young  and  old  alike.  Miss  Macdonald  was  married 
in  May,  1866,  to  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Alden,  and  she  is 
a  success  as  a  pastor's  wife.  She  composes  easily. 
Her  mornings  are  given  to  literary  work.  Some  of 
her  books  are:  "Esther  Reid,"  "Four  Girls  at 
Chautauqua,"  "Chautauqua  Girls  at  Home,"  "Tip 
Lewis  and  His  Lamp,"  "Three  People."  "Links 
in  Rebecca's  Life,"  "Julia  Reid,"  "  Ruth  Erskine's 
Crosses,"  "The  King's  Daughter,"  "The  Brown- 
ing Boys,"  "From  Different  Standpoints,"  Mrs. 
Harry  Harper's  Awakening,"  and  "The  Pocket 
Measure."  Story- writing  by  no  means  is  all  her 
work.    Mrs.  Alden  is  deeply  interested  in  Sunday- 


REVIEW. 

school  primary  teaching,  and  has  had  charge  of 
more  than  a  hundred  children  every  Sunday  for 
many  years.  She  is  interested  in  temperance  also, 
but  delicate  health  and  a  busy  life  hinder  her  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  work.  She  gives  liber- 
ally to  the  cause,  and  four  of  her  books,  "Three 
People,"  "The  King's  Daughter,"  "  One  Common- 
place Day,"  and  "Little  Fishers  and  their  Nets," 
are  distinctively  temperance  books,  while  the  prin- 
ciple of  total  abstinence  is  maintained  in  all  her 
writings.  Mrs.  Alden  is  a  constant  sufferer  from 
headache,  which  never  leaves  her  and  is  often  very 
severe,  but  she  refuses  to  call  herself  an  invalid. 
She  is  a  model  housekeeper  in  every  way.  Her 
physician  limits  her  to  three  hours  of  literary  work 
each  day.  The  famous  Chautauqua  system  of  in- 
struction is  warmly  advocated  by  her.  She  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  that  movement 
from  its  beginning.  Her  books  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  youth  of  this  country.  Most  of 
them  have  been  adopted  in  Sunday-school  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Alden  are  now  pleasantly  located  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  H.  A.  K. 
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Crockett.— Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett,  the  author  ot 
"  The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,"  "  Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat," 
"  The  Raiders,"  "  The  Stickit  Minister,"  etc.,  is  in 
only  his  thirty -sixth 
year.  He  was  educated 
at  Gastle  Douglas 
School  and  Edinburgh 
University,  and  after  a 
brief  residence  in  Ox- 
ford he  took  a  traveling 
tutorship,  which  carried 
him  over  Europe  and 
to  Africa  and  Siberia. 
He  entered  the  minis- 
try, and  about  1886 
took  charge  of  the 
church  in  Penicuik, 
where  he  has  resided  until  a  few  month  since,  when 
lie  resigned  his  charge  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  literature. 

Saunders.— Frederick  Saunders  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Astor  Library  since  1859.  He  was 
appointed  librarian  in  1876,  where  he  has  since 
continued.  He  has  just  celebrated  his  eighty- 
eighth  birthday. 
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ASTONISHING  EXAMPLES. 

Paragraph ers  have  for  long  made  merry  over 
the  inferior  grade,  in  all  essentials,  of  the  samples 
of  verse  published  in  the  so-called  "high  grade 
magazines."  Their  merry  skits  on  this  subject  are 
based  on  truth,  and  any  one  who  doubts  the  truth 
of  their  humorous  stabs  at  the  self-constituted 
literary  censors,  who  stand  guard  at  the  portals  of 
the  "great  monthly  magazines,"  would  do  well  to 
cast  a  critical  eye  at  some  recent  samples  of  verse 
that  have  been  found  "available"  in  "high  quar- 
ters." Here  are  some  convincing  examples.  In  a 
sonnet  in  the  Century  for  July,  Madison  Cawein 
shows  how  not  to  do  it  as  follows  : 

ABANDONED. 

The  hornets  build  in  plaster-dropping  rooms, 

And  on  the  mossy  porch  the  lizard  lies ; 

Around  the  chimneys  slow  the  swallow  flies, 
And  on  the  roof  the  locusts  snow  their  blooms. 
Like  some  sad  thought  that  broods  here,  old  perfumes 

Haunt  the  dim  stairs ;  the  cautious  zephyr  tries 

Each  gusty  door,  like  some  dead  hand,  then  sighs 
With  ghostly  lips  among  the  attic  glooms. 
And  now  a  heron,  now  a  kingfisher, 

Flits  in  the  willows,  where  the  riffle  seems 

At  each  faint  fall  to  hesitate  to  leap, 
Fluttering  the  silence  with  a  drowsy  stir. 
Here  Summer  seems  a  placid  face  asleep, 
And  the  near  world  a  figment  of  her  dreams. 

The  disinterested  reader  may  well  ask:  "Is 
this  poetry?  Is  it  sense?  Is  it  even  guilty  of  be- 
ing grammar?  Does  Mr.  Cawein  know  the  differ- 
ence between  an  adverb  and  a  conjunction  ?  Does 
a  ghost  "sigh"  with  its  "lips"?  What  possible 
excuse  can  he  present  for  the  ludicrous  placemen* 
of  his  accents  on  the  third  syllable  of  "  kingfisher,' 
or  on  the  second  and  third  syllables  of  "  fluttering," 
on  "the  "  in  the  concluding  line,  or  in  any  of  the 
many  other  improper  places  in  this  remarkable 
sonnet ?  What  is  a  "gusty  door  "  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  sonnet,  either  in  thought,  or  figure,  or 
diction,  to  entitle  it  to  a  reading?  He  is  seconded 
by  another  writer  in  the  same  number,  Archibald 
Lampman,  who  gives  this  sonnet: 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

The  wind,  the  world  old  rhapsodist.  goes  by, 

And  the  great  pines,  in  changeless  vesture  gloomed, 

And  all  the  towering  elm  trees,  thatched  and  plumed 
With  green,  take  up,  one  after  one,  the  cry ; 
And  as  their  choral  voices  swell  and  die, 

Catching  the  infinite  note  from  tree  to  tree, 

Others  far  off,  in  long  antistrophe. 
With  swaying  arms  and  surging  tops  reply. 
So  to  men's  souls,  at  sacred  intervals, 

Out  of  the  dust  of  life  takes  wing  and  calls 

A  spirit  that  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace ; 
And  heart  to  heart  makes  answer  with  strange  thrill  ; 

It  passes,  and  a  moment,  face  to  face, 
We  dream  ourselves  immortal,  and  are  still. 


Even  the  author  will  be  likely,  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  scan  his  own  work,  to  conclude  that  he 
has  failed  to  reveal  the  spirit,  either  "passing"  or 
other.  Note  his  slovenly  strains  placed  on  such  words 
as  "the,"  "to,"  "of,"  "with,"  "and,"  and  other 
insignificant  words,  throwing  the  important  words 
and  syllables  into  the  shade,  phonetically,  and  thus 
,   producing  a  most  unmusical  and  inartistic  word- 
jumble.     Note  his  stress  on  the  second  syllable  of 
"catching,"  his  confused  phonic  effect  in  squeez- 
ing "infinite,"  a  three-syllabled  word,  into  two 
syllables,  his  poverty  of  resources  in  accenting  the 
final  syllable  of  "antistrophe J'  and  his  intellectual 
!    cloudiness  in  such  meaningless  jumbles  as  "sacred 
1   intervals,"  with  the  misplaced  stress  on  the  the  last 
i   syllable,  at  that!     Both  these  horrible  examples 
;   are  bad  enough,  even  for  the  average  "  high-grade 
I    monthly  magazine,"  and  yet,  as  though  it  were  the 
.    deliberate  intention  of  the  Century  people  to  show 
just  how  bad  a  sonnet  should  or  must  be  in  order 
to  stand  a  chance  of  getting  a  position  in  that 
magazine,  the  same  number  contains  the  following 
from  the  pen  of  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson : 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 

Tain  can  capitis ! 

One  like  himself  should  praise  him  !    Soul  of  grace, 
j  I'ntaintable  white  brightness,  like  a  ray 

Of  sunshine  stainless  ever,  though  astiay 
'Mid  stains ;  high  honor,  yet  of  pride  no  trace 
i        To  flaw  the  manly  sweetness  of  the  face ; 
|  Fair  mirror  of  pure  knightly  to  our  day, 

Shaming  the  vaunted  chivalry  passed  away. 
•        Could  he  run  back  the  unreturning  race— 
l        That  certain,  keen  intelligence  of  truth. 

That  quick,  instinctive  sympathy  divine 
i        Willi  nobleness,  young  in  perpetual  youth, 

That  tongue,  that  pen,  of  tempered  utterance  fine — 
I        Then  in  what  kindled  words,  how  soft  with  ruth. 

Wi  re  there  his  like,  his  like  gone  hence  should  shine ! 


There  is  not  a  redeeming  feature  in  this  sonnet. 
The  hero-worship  in  it  is  overstrained.  The  su- 
perlative weakens  the  effect  of  the  idea.  George 
William  Curtis  was  a  good  man,  doubtless,  but 
he  was  not  therefore  unique.  Hyperbolism  was  the 
one  thing  in  rhetoric  he  abhorred,  and  the  author 
has  surpassed  himself  in  lauding  a  good  man. 
whose  good  points,  as  well  as  his  bad  points,  are 
familiar  to  all  who  are  likely  to  read  such  a  tribute 
to  his  memory.  It  may  be  possible  to  find  another 
sonnet  in  the  English  language  quite  as  bad  as 
this  one  in  bombastic  hyperbolism,  but  it  would  be 
a  long  search  for  one  that  may  be  called  worse  in 
the  verbal  make-up.  It  is  essentially  unmusical. 
The  author  seems  to  be  one  of  those  tone-deaf 
persons  who  think  the  stress  may  appropriately  be 
placed  wherever  it  may  happen  to  fall  in  poor  prose 
cut  into  verse-lengths,  provided  with  more  or  less 
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apposite  rimes  at  the  ends,  labeled  "sonnet,"  and 
sent  out  on  its  tour  of  "culture  and  edification." 
Three  gems  like  these,  from  a  single  number  of 
one  magazine,  are  enough  to  give  the  stamp  of 
truth  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  the 
current  magazinists  by  the  irreverent  paragraphers 
and  cartoonists  of  the  day.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
these  specimens  are  the  best  that  are  to  be  found 
among  the  thousands  of  productions  sent  to  the 
magazine  in  question,  real  writers  of  real  poetry 
have  ceased  to  present  their  productions.  The 
same  thing  may  be  truthfully  said  of  other  maga- 
zines. The  Century  prints  no  worse  verse  than 
either  of  its  cotemporaries.  All  of  them  print 
verse  that  is  about  as  bad  and  unsatisfactory  as  one 
could  imagine  verse  to  be,  rickety,  spasmodic, 
strained,  creaking  at  every  joint,  halt,  maimed, 
blind,  absurd  in  idea  and  utterly  defective  in  con- 
struction. The  three  examples  quoted  prove  that 
fourteen  lines  of  words,  neither  prose  nor  verse 
properly,  with  rimes  at  stated  intervals,  do  not 
really  constitute  a  sonnet.  I.  A.  K. 


-)(• 


HORACE  LORENZO  HASTINGS. 

HORACE  LORENZO  HASTINGS,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Christian, 
The  Anti- Infidel  Library,  and  of  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  books,  tracts,  and  pamphlets,  of  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years,  probably  six  hundred  tons 


^_ 
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have  been  scattered  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  is 
a'descendant  of  Thomas  Hastings  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Watertown,  Mass.  Thomas  Hastings 
sailed  for  America  from  Ipswich,  England,  in  1634, 
and  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  Watertown  in  1635. 
For  many  years  he  served  as  selectman,  town  clerk, 
and  representative  in  legislature.  One  of  his  des- 
cendants was  the  composer,  Thomas  Hastings,  Doc- 
tor of  Music.  Another  is  General  Hastings  of  the 
late  Civil  War,  now  living  in  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 


and  pleasantly  known  to  hosts  of  tourist  who  have 
visited  that  fair  island.  On  the  mother's  side  H.L. 
Hastings  has  the  blood  of  Hamiltons  and  Knoxes 
who  settled  the  old  hill  town  of  Blandford,  Mass., 
where  he  was  born  and  bred.  The  two  descending 
lines  which  met  in  the  family  of  his  father,  King  S. 
Hastings,  the  English  Puritan,  and  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian,  both  of  which,  self-exiled  from  their 
native  shores,  had  undertaken  to  plant  a  new  civili- 
zation in  the  wilderness,  exercised  a  potent  influ- 
ence by  blood,  tradition,  religion  and  education 
upon  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Thrilling  stories 
of  Indian  warfare  and  peril  not  a  century  old,  which 
the  mother  related  to  her  son,  were  supplemented 
by  the  perusal  of  "The  Life  and  Exploits  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,"  recorded  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  boy  grew  up  a  voracious  reader.  A 
circulating  library  which  had  its  habitation  in  his 
father's  house  was  early  thoroughly  explored. 
Among  the  books  was  an  edition  of  "  Rollins'  An- 
cient History  "  in  eight  volumes,  which  was  read 
from  beginning  to  end,  by  the  flaxen-haired  child 
when  he  was  but  eight  year*  old.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  which  accidentally  fell  within 
his  reach,  was  devoured  by  him  not  long  after,  but 
not  understanding  all  the  unfamiliar  words,  a  sec- 
ond and  a  third  reading  were  resolutely  given  to  it, 
until  he  began  to  grasp  the  sense.  The  influence 
of  this  and  of  an  absorbed  reading  of  "  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  may  doubtless  be  traced  in 
the  simple,  direct,  yet  rhythmical  sentences  of  his 
later  days  which  have  made  him  so  widely  and  fav- 
orably known  on  both  sides  of  the  Alantic,  whether 
as  a  lecturer,  preacher,  author  or  editor.  For  four 
successive  generations  his  immediate  ancestors  had 
been  preachers,  so  that  it  was  not  strange  that  be- 
fore he  was  eighteen  he  was  4 '  graduated ' '  from  farm 
and  saw-mill,  and  entered  upon  evangelistic  work, 
using  voice  and  pen  and  press  incessantly  from  that 
to  this.  In  figure  slightly  above  the  medium  size, 
but  with  a  powerful  yet  sympathetic  voice,  capable 
of  commanding  the  attention  of  thousands,  indoors 
or  out,  he  has  traveled  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  spoken 
thousands  of  times  in  the  chief  cities  of  America 
and  Great  Britain,  in  highways  and  byways,  the- 
atres, tents,  churches,  wharves  and  steamships,  or 
wherever  he  could  find  people  willing  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  truth  Avoiding  disputes  about  dead 
issues,  adopting  as  his  motto,  "No  creed  but  the 
Bible,  no  master  but  Christ,  and  no  name  but 
Christian,"  he  has  found  open  doors  among  reli- 
gious people  of  nearly  all  classes,  and  immense 
audiences  have  waited  on  his  ministry.  Two  things, 
probably,  that  have  introduced  Mr.  Hastings  to 
popular  attention  more  than  anything  else  are  the 
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familiar  hymn  written  by  him  about  1858: 

"Shall  we  meet  beyond  the  river, 

Where  the  surges  cease  to  roll  ?  " 
and  his  lecture  on  the  4*  Inspiration  of  the  Bible." 
otherwise  known  as  "  Will  the  Old  Book  Stand  ? " 
Over  two  and  three-quarter  million  copies  of  this 
thirty-two-page  address  have  been  circulated  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  in  eighteen  languages,  and 
consuming  more  than  sixty  tons  of  paper,  thus  mak- 
ing it,  as  Joseph  Cook  has  said,  "  Probably  the  most 
widely  circulated  tractate  on  Christian  evidences 
since  the  days  of  Christ. "  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the 
English  philanthropist,  wrote  of  it.  "I  consider  it 
one  of  the  most  valuable  essays  of  modern  times." 
When  Mr.  Moody  was  selecting  the  literature  for 
his  great  distribution  during  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  in  1893,  it  was  this  lecture  which  held  the 
first  place,  and  three-hundred  Christian  workers  as- 
sisted him  in  distributing  a  half  million  copies,  or 
over  two  carloads,  in  six  different  languages,  tens 
of  thousands  of  them  being  given  as  "souvenirs" 
to  visitors  to  the  Ferris  Wheel.  The  address  prob- 
ably illustrates  the  author's  characteristically  for- 
cible English  better  than  anything  else  from  his  pen 
that  might  be  named.  Mr.  Hastings  was  born  Nov. 
26,  1 83 1.  On  the  twelfth  of  October,  1853,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Harriett  Frances  Barnett,  of  More- 
town,  Vermont,  who,  by  her  earnest  devotion  and 
manifold  gifts,  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 
element  to  his  success  in  life. 

)( 


Botsford.— Miss  Eva  B.  Botsford,  author  of 
"  Lucky — A  Tale  of  the  Western  Prairie,"  is  a  sis- 
ter of  Dr.  George  Willis  Botsford,  lecturer  on  Greek 
and  Roman  History  in  Harvard  University.  She 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  humorous  depart- 
ment of  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  for  three  years, 
has  had  occasional  poems  published  in  Puck,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  contributed  seventy  short 
stories  to  the  department  of  "condensed  novels" 
of  the  New  York  Press.  She  was  born  and  bred 
in  the  west,  and  many  of  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents in  her  novel  are  taken  from  real  life.  The 
author's  intention  is  to  represent  life  as  she  found 
it,  not  to  give  instruction  in  religion  or  morals, 
though  she  believes  that  the  history  of  any  life 
faithfully  recorded  cannot  fail  to  teach  its  lessons. 
She  gives  no  description  of  characters,  because  in 
life  no  person  comes  to  us  with  a  card  attached  to 
him  on  which  are  recorded  his  qualities  good  and 
bad  ;  we  must  learn  all  this  by  his  words  and  act- 
ions as  our  acquaintance  proceeds.  In  the  story 
there  is  a  blending  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
there  will  be  no  dull  pages.  Miss  Botsford  is  a 
graduate  in  dramatic  art,  and  is  studying  drawing 
with  view  to  illustrating  her  own  works. 


SHELLEY  AS  A  LYRIC  POET.* 

II. 

He  announces  to  his  correspondent,  indeed, 
a  first  experiment,  the  tragedy,  "Tasso,"  which 
at  this  time  he  thought  of  writing  and  did  begin. 
"But  you  will  say,"  he  adds,  "(have  no  dra- 
matic talent ;  very  true  in  a  certain  sense,  but  I 
have  taken  the  resolution  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
tragedy  a  person  without  dramatic  talent  could 
write."  Keats,  too,  was  reading  "Foliage"  at 
the  same  time.  The  volume  might  recall  to  both 
Leigh  Hunt's  cottage  at  Hamptead,  where  they 
had  met  heretofore.  They  were  not  to  meet  again 
save  in  their  graves,  at  Rome.  A  year  later,  and 
Shelley,  if  he  had  laid  aside  "Tasso,"  had  taken 
up  and  finished  "The  Cenci."  Many  other  such 
glimpses  of  the  real  Shelley  there  are  which  one 
would  not  willingly  let  pass.  Now  it  is  as  he  is 
pausing  in  his  pursuit  of  destiny  at  Florence,  and 
breakfasting  one  August  morning  on  bloomy 
peaches  "  whose  smell  was  like  what  one  fancies  of 
the  wakening  of  Paradise  flowers."  Or  it  is  at 
Venice,  where  Byron  is  patronizing  with  every  good 
will,  his  greater  fellow-poet,  who  had  nothing  but 
admiration  for  him,  when  he  recited  the  famous 
fourth  canto  of  "Child  Herald,"  or  again,  where 
the  two  poets  are  riding  on  the  Lido,  and  talking 
on  life  and  poetry — a  ride  commemorated  afterward 
in  "Julian  and  Madello — " 

"  1  love  all  waste 
And  solitary  places;  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be : 
And  such  was  this  wide  ocean,  and  this  shore 
More  barren  than  its  billows;  and  yet  more 
Than  all,  with  a  remembered  friend  I  love 
To  ride  as  then  I  rode; — for  the  winds  drove 
The  living  spray  along  the  sunny  air 
Into  our  faces;  the  blue  heavens  were  bare, 
Stripped  in  their  depths  by  the  awakening  north; 
And  from  the  waves,  sound  like  delight  broke  forth 
Harmonizing  with  solitude,  and  sent 
Into  our  heart's  aerial  merriment." 

These,  one  feels,  are  the  things  that  count 
There  is  the  expansion  of  the  pulses,  the  physical 
stimulus,  that  make  for  the  poet's  rapture  and  the 
lyric  life.  One  other  passage,  from  another  of  his 
letters,  written  at  Geneva  in  18 16,  when  his 
thoughts  were  turning  warmly  home  to  England, 
and  we  have  done.  We  cite  it  because  he  has  so 
often  been  thought  to  have  no  feeling  for  such 
simpler  homely  associations.  The  "  shrines  of  the 
Penates,"  he  says,  "  are  good  wood  fires  or  window 
frames  intertwined  with  creeping  plants;  their  hymns 
are  the  purring  of  kittens,  the  hissing  of  the  ketdcs, 
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the  long  talks  over  the  past  and  dead;  the  laugh  o* 
children;  the  warm  wind  of  summer  filling  the  quiet 
house  and  the  pelting  storm  of  winter  struggling 
in  vain  for  entrance."  There  was  another  side, 
and  a  sorrowful  one,  as  we  know  too  well,  to 
Shelley's  history,  quite  an  indispensable  to  his 
feeling  for  life,  and  his  passionate  expression  of  it. 
"I  thought,"  said  a  poet  of  another  school  and 
a  younger  generation,  "  I  thought  Shelley  was  all 
skies  and  sunsets;  and  I  find,  re-reading  him,  he  is 
really  the  voice  of  a  hundred  misfortunes,  and  of  a 
man  in  trouble."  Is  it  not  his  own  history  that  he 
states,  indeed,  in  the  three  famous  lines,  in  "Julian 
andMaddalo?" 

"  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong, 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song." 

Far  from  Shelley's  being  the  merely  aerial,  un- 
conditioned creature  that  he  has  been  thought,  it  is 
enough  to  turn  to  anyone  of  those  lyrics  of  the 
heart,  which  abound   in  his  poems,   to  see  how 
humanly,  his  sympathies  were  turned.    Take  his 
invocation  to  the  "  Spirit  of  Delight,"  which  strikes 
the  key-note  to  his  whole  poetry,  or  the  "Lines  to 
Edward  Williams,"   or  the   "Stanzas  written  in 
Dejection  near  Naples."    The  human  sentiment 
and  its  convincing  accent  in  poetry  were  growing 
in  him  all  the  while  and  making  themselves  more 
and  more  felt  in  every  one  of  those  last  years,  from 
1818  to  his  death.     And  he  died  in   1822.  let  us 
remember,  before  most  poets  and  men  have  half 
served  their  probation;  before  he  was  thirty  !     Be- 
side his  life  as  a  poet,  pure  and  simple,  Shelley  had 
his  part  to  play,  and  played  it  strenuously,  as  we 
know,  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  time. 
Matthew  Arnold,  indeed,  of  whose  discouraging 
view  of  Shelley's  contribution  to  literature  we  have 
already  spoken,  thought  that  herein  was  his  final 
significance:     **  Byron    and  Shelley  will  long  be 
remembered,"  he  says,  "  long  after  the  inadequacy 
of  their  actual  work  is  clearly  recognized,  for  their 
passionate,  their  Titanic  effort  to  flow  in  the  main 
stream  of  modern  literature;  their  names  will  be 
greater  than  their  writings;  stat  magni  nominis 
umbra."     Let  us  agree  that  it  will  be  counted  to 
Shelley,  that  he  did  so  strive:  let  us  recognize  the 
stirring  of  the  new  forces  of  his  time,  as  helping  to 
quicken  his  lyric  pulse  to  a  finer  heat.     But  this  is 
not  all.     His  poems  will  live,  if  they  are  still  to  out- 
wit the  centuries,  as  we  think,  because  they  not 
only  hold  in  them  the  spirit  of  their  own  century, 
but  hold  too  the  enduring  spirit  of  poetry,  which 
was  in  Homer,  and  Dante,  and  Shakespere,  and 
Goethe,  and  which  exists  and  endures  by  reason  of 
universal,  and  not  special  causes.    The  poet,  the 
lyric  poet  especially,  is  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 


time.  That  his  poems  do  sometimes  fail  of  abso- 
lute perfection  of  expression,  of  the  pre-ordained 
word,  the  classic  fitness  of  phrase,  may  be  admitted. 
They  will  live  in  spite  of  it.  And  if  certain  of 
them,  touched  and  irradited  by  the  spirit  of  loveli- 
ness, strive  at  times  after  the  all  but  inexpressible, 
are  we  so  likely  to  have  them  attempted  for  us  in 
other  and  perfected  ways  by  better  poets,  that  we 
can  afford  to  discount  them  ?  That  quest  after  the 
ideal  in  nature  and  life,  we  have  all  followed,  and 
the  measures  of  our  past  desire  is  the  measure  of 
our  appreciation  of  whatever  Shelley  won  for  us  by 
his  wrestling  with  the  angels. 

"  To  thirst  and  find  no  fill — to  wail  and  wander 
With  short  uneasy  steps— to  pause  or  ponder- 
To  feel  the  blood  run  through  the  veins  and  tingle 
Where  busy  thought  and  blind  sensation  mingle; 
To  nurse  the  image  of  unfelt  caresses 
Till  dim  imagination  just  possesses 
The  half  created  shadow    *    *    *" 

There,  in  this  imperfect  fragment  of  seven  lines, 
one  of  the  many  that  he  left,  is  the  characteristic 
Shelley,  fully  mounted  in  his  restless  pursuit  of  the 
unattainable.  But  it  is  a  pursuit  in  which  we  all 
engage  when  we  are  young,  that  is  to  say,  when 
we  are  most  poets.  And  the  radiant  forms  of 
poetry  in  which  he  essayed  it,  whose  charm  and 
beauty,  after  all  is  said,  we  shall  not  readily  find 
again,  will  always  attract,  while  youth  and  poetry 
last.  It  is  in  fact  with  his  poetry  as  with  his  life. 
The  very  excess  of  spirit  that  is  blamed  in  him* 
that  made  his  style  sometimes  too  unrestrained  and 
his  actions  too  unhesitating,  yet  gave  the  one  much 
of  its  radiance  and  magic,  and  the  other  much  of 
the  fatal  eagerness  which  yet  lends  such  a  fascina- 
tion to  it.  It  is  for  colder  poets  than  he  to  write 
correctly  and  be  forgotten  ;  and  for  tamer  lives  than 
his  to  pass  without  error  and  end  in  monumental 
dust.  Of  Shelley  too,  we  may  say,  as  of  Burns ; 
the  same  fire  that  led  him  astray  will  keep  his  lyrics 
alive.  E.  R. 

)( 


Faithfull.— Emily  Faithfull,  English  economist 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Headley  Rectory, 
Surrey,  England,  in  1835;  died  June  3,  1895. 
Educated  at  Kensington,  and  early  displayed  the 
independence  of  character  and  unselfishness  which 
led  her  to  devote  her  life  to  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  women.  She  established  the  Victoria 
Printing-Press,  in  London,  i860,  employing  only 
women  ;  later  started  The  Victoria  Magazine,  and 
for  many  years  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Lady's 
Pictorial.  The  portrait  of  Emily  Faithfull  given 
on  another  page  is  from  DemoresVs  Family  Maga- 
zine for  August. 
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FICTION. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.     By  Ian  Maclaren. 
New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1S95.     121110, 
pp  Sand  322,  {1.25. 
The  Bookman  in  a  recent  list  of  books  that  are  still  having 
a  steady  sale,  place  "Trilby"  first  and  "  Beside  The  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,  by  Ian  Maclaren,  second.    This  fact  plainly  shows 
that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  readers,  and  readers  of 
fiction,  for  both  are  distinctly  fiction.    One,  the  first,  belonging 
to  that  class  of  literature  that  has  almost  plunged  us  into  the    j 
hot,  scathing  lasciviousness  of  a  totally  immoral,  heathenish     I 
past,  a  dark,  dank  pool.    The  other,  "  Beside  The    Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,"  true,  moral;  a  pure  white  lily  floating  on  and 
above  the  slime  and  mire  of  the  fetid  stream.    No  two  books 
could  be  more  opposite  in  every  way.    Du  Maurier  has  given 
to  us  what  we  crave  of  the  base  passions  of  our  earthly  natures. 
Ian  Maclaren  has  tried,— has  lifted  us  up  from  the  earth  that 
clings  to  us,   into   atmosphere  that  breathes  the  very  breath 
of  heaven.    The  first  sketch,  "  Domsie,"  makes  a  great  lump 
rise  in  our  throat  as  we  read  of  "  A  Lad  O'  Pairts ;  "  the  simple, 
learned  boy  and  Master,  the  mother,  almost  divine,  the  friend 
—friend  to  suffer,  and  if  needs  be— die  for.    In  the  fourth 
sketch  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  character-writing  in  "  Like  As 
A  Father,"  as  follows:    "  Then  a  strange  thing  happened,  as 
you  will  be  considering,  but  iss  good  to  be  a  Highlander,  for 
we  see  visions.    You  maybe  know  that  a  wounded  deer  will  try 
to  hide  herself,  and  I  crept  into  the  shadow  of  a  church  and 
wept.    Then  the  people,  and  the  noise,  and  the  houses  passed 
away  like  the  mist  on  the  hill,  and  I  wass  walking  to  the  kirk 
with  m>  father,  oh  yes,  and  1  saw  you  all  in  your  places,  and  I 
heard  the  Psalms,  and  I  could  see  through  the  window  the 
green  fields  and  the  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  moor.    And  I  saw 
my  home  with  the  dogs  before  the  door,  and  the  flowers  that  I 
planted,  and  the  lamb  coming  for  her  milk,  and  I  heard  myself 
singing,  and  I  awoke.    But  there  wass  singing,  oh  yes,  and 
beautiful  too,  for  the  dark  church  wass  open,  and  the  light  wass 
falling  over  my  head  from  the  face  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    When 
I  arose  she  wass  looking  down  at  me  in  the  darkness,  and  then 
1  knew  that  there  wass  service  in  the  church,  and  this  wass  the 
hymn :    *  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood.'    So  I  went  in 
and  sat  down  by  the  door,- but  there  iss  only  one  word  I  re- 
member.   *  You  are  not  forgotten  or  cast  off,'   the   preacher 
said;  'You  are  missed.'   *  *  *   He  brought  over  the  Bible  and 
opened  it  at  the  family  register  where  his  daughter's  name  had 
been  eraccd,  then  he  laid  it  down  before  Flora,  and  bowed  his 
head  on  the  bed.  '  Will  you  ever  be  able  to  forgive  your  father  ? ' 
•  Give  me  the  pen  Margret ; '  and  Flora  wrote  for   a  minute, 
but  Lachlan  never  moved.    When  he  lifted  his  head  this  was 
what  he  read  in  a  vacant  space : 

FLORA  CAMPBELL. 
Missed,  April,  1873. 
Found,  September,  1873. 
*  Her  father  fell  on  her  neck  and  kissed  her.»  " 
The  last  sketch  in  the  book  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  "A 
Doctor   of  the   Old  School,"  a    wonderful  piece  of  pathetic 
humor,  wise  counsel,  and  pure,  true  love.    All  the  book  is 
written  in  quaint  dialect,  and  finished  in  style.    It  is  many  a 
day   since  our  eyes  have  been  refreshed  or  our  mind  filled 
with  anything  sweeter  or  more  wholesome  food.    Let  us  in- 
deed be  thankful,  that  if  we  must  have  the  production  of  the 
mind  as  it  is  in  "  Trilby,"  we  have  its  antidote  in  *'  Beside 
The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.'' 


The  Master.     A   Novel.     By    I.   Zangwill.     New 
York:  Harper  &  Bro's.,  1895,  12010,  il,  pp  7  & 

523.  {I-75- 

The  story  is  of  a  boy  brought  up  in  a  home  of  ugly  poverty 
in  Nova  Scotia,  who  feeling  within  himself  the  painter's  gift 
goes  to  England  to  study,  equipped  only  wttb   memories  and 
hopes— memories  of  a  father  of  noble  instincts  and  blighted 
life,  of  an  insane  mother,  a  crippled  brother  and  a  gentle,  true- 
hearted  girl  friend,  and  hopes  of  becoming  a  creator,  a  in* 
artist,  whose  work  shall  bless  the  world.    The  struggles  of  his 
student  life  of  utter  poverty  make  one  think  again  of  David 
Grieve,  so  striking  is  the  contrast.    For  while  we  instinctive:) 
recognize  that  Mr.  ZingwiU's  pictures  of  Bohemian  life  are  as 
true  as  those  of  Mrs.  Ward  (for  the  best  of  reasons)  are  false,  he 
has  spared  us  all  the  ugly  details,  the  coarse  suggestions  even. 
which    mar   the  middle  section  of  David  Grieve.    Matthew 
Strang's  temptations,  the  temptations  of  youth  and  po\erty 
com binetl  with  genius,  occupy  only  their  due  proportion  of  the 
canvas;    we  have  no  details  of  such  minor  sins  as  may  have 
been  his,  but  see  him  always,  like  many  another  in  his  circum 
stances,  kept  in  the  main  true  by  his  memories^  his  struggles, 
and  the  lofty  ideals  of  his  art.    The  sin  of  his  life  is  no  sin  ol 
sensuality;    the  great  worth  of  the  book  is  that  its  author  has 
seen  far  more  deeply  into  human  nature  than  that.    The  sinsol 
great  men  are  "  the  faults  of  their  qualities;  "  they  fall  on  their 
stronger  side,  and  so  did  Matthew  Strang.     It  was  his  passion 
for  art  that  made  him  marry  for  money— for  the  pitifully  small 
sum  that  would  keep  him  alive  while  he  completed  his  picture 
—a  vulgar-minded  woman  incapable  ot  appreciating  him:  and 
it  was  the  sordid  cares  which  such  a  marriage  brought  upon 
him  that  made  him  prostitute  his  Art  when  his  great  picture 
had  brought  him  fame,  by  painting  things  that  pleased  popular 
taste  and  brought  him  high  prices,  instead  of  keeping  true  to 
his  ideals  and  making  Art  the  minister  of  the  good.    The  most 
important  part  of  the  book  is  how,  in  the  struggle  against  feme 
and  prosperity  and  adulation  and  love— the  love  that  came  too 
jate— he  finally  came  off  conqueror,  "  master  of  bis  soul  it 
last,"  and  learned  the  Law  of  the  world.    The  story  of  nearly 
every  great  life  is  in  the  summing  up  of  that  struggle.    "  He 
had  absorbed  life  sufficiently— he  had  toiled  and  hungered:  be 
had  feasted  and  made  merry;  he  had  sorrowed  and  endured 
he  had  sinned  and  suffered;    he  had  known  the  lust  of  life  and 
the  pride  of  the  eye;  he  had  known  Love -the  love  of  theswl 
and  the  love  of  the  senses;  he  had  known  the  heartache  o- 
baffled    ambition   and  the   dust   and  ashes  of  achievement. 
What  he  had  wanted  he  had  not  got;  by  the  time  he* had  got  it 
he  had  not  wanted  it:  whatever  he  had  set  out  to  do  he  had  not 
I    done,  and  whatever  he  had  done  he  had  not  foreseen.    And  oot 
of  all  the  travil  of  the  soul  was  born  his  Art— strong,  austere, 
simple."    The  man  who,  barely  past  thirty,  as  we  are  inforwed 
that  Mr.  Zangwill  is,  has  so  understood  life  as  to  be  able  to 
write  the  last  two  sentences,  and  to  create  a  character  of  who« 
life  they  are  a  key,  has  a  career  of  noble  usefulness  before  hia 
if  he  so  will. 

Tales  of  the  Fairies  and  of  the  Ghost  World  Col- 
lected from  Oral  Tradition  in  South- West  Mini- 
ster. By  Jeremiah  Curtin.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1895.  i2mo,  $1.25. 
These  Gaelic  legends  are  collected  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Car- 
tin,  the  clever  translator  of  that  wonderful  trilogy  of  Poli* 
romances  by  Henrik  Sienkiewicz.     Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  in  tfce 
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preface  calls  him  "the  foremost  collector  of  Irish  oral  literature." 
Ghosts  and  fairies  play  a  prominent  part  in  all  these  stories. 
The  fairies  are  influential  in  the  affairs  of  men  to  a  horrible  and 
amusing:  decree.  If  they  need  a  mortal  woman  as  a  wife  or 
nurse  or  maid  of  all  work,  it  is  only  necessary  for  them  to  steal 
one  away  and  put  in  her  stead  a  simulacrum,  which  sickens, 
dies,  and  is  buried  in  the  real  woman's  stead.  Animals  are 
stolen  in  the  same  way,  and  to  stray  near  a  "fairy  foot "  is 
dangerous  for  any  desirable  horse  or  milch  cow.  One  of  the 
oddest  and  most  grewsome  tales  in  the  volume  is  that  of  Daniel 
Crowley,  a  maker  of  coffins,  who,  being  twitted  with  his 
occupation,  is  rash  enough  to  say  that  he  prefers  the  dead  to 
the  living  and  that  he  would  like  to  invite  all  the  people  whom 
he  has  buried  to  supper.  To  his  horror,  the  invitation  is 
accepted.  That  night  a  great  party  of  skeleton  forms  fill  his 
house  and  dance  and  revel.  Among  them  is  a  dead  man  and 
his  two  dead  wives,  who  quarrel  as  to  which  has  the  best  right 
to  dance  with  the  husband,  and  the  first  wife  taunts  the  second 
with  "  having  borrowed  another  woman's  shin  bones  "  or  she 
would  not  have  come  to  the  feast!  This  leads  to  a  general 
melee,  in  which  the  luckless  host  nearly  loses  his  life.  The 
volume  can  be  commended  to  lovers  of  folk  literature.— Liter- 
ary World. 

Chiffon's  Marriage.  By  "  Gyp."  Translated  from 
the  French  by  M.  L.  J.  New  York:  Lovell, 
Coryell  &  Co.,  1895.     i6mo,  pp  243,  50  cents. 

"  Chiffon's  Marriage,"  a*  "  M.  L.J."  has  rendered  it,  is 
the  story  of  a  young  French  girl  of  the  aristocratic  class.  Her 
widowed  mother  has  married  a  second  time,  and  the  daughter, 
the  husband  and  the  brother-in-law  arc  kept  in  terror  of  her 
sharp  tongue  and  her  overpowering  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
of  her  position.  Chiffon,  as  the  daughter  is  called,  makes  a 
confidant  of  her  step-father  and  a  chum  of  his  brother,  and  to 
them  she  turns  for  sympathy  when  it  becomes  time  for  her  to 
marry  and  various  suitors  are  presented.  The  step  father  can 
not  be  too  sympathetic  lest  he  seem  disloyal  to  his  wife,  and  the 
uncle,  as  Chiffon  calls  her  mother's  brother-in-law— well,  the 
whole  story  is  occupied  in  developing  the  gradual  discovery  by 
these  two  that  they  love  each  other.  This  theme  is  very 
prettily  worked  out,  and  in  elaborating  it  "  Gyp  "  presents  a 
vivid  and  entertaining  picture  of  the  life  of  the  country  families 
of  France. 

Doctor  Gray's  Quest.    By  Francis  H.  Underwood, 

LL.  D.     i2mo,  pp  406, 1 1. 75. 

Dr.  Underwood  had  been  engaged,  for  some  time  before 
his  death,  upon  a  work  of  fiction  which  he  meant  to  be  the 
crowning  effort  of  his  life,  and  which  he  completed  but  a  few 
days  before  passing  away.  This  work,  which  is  entitled  "  Dr. 
Gray's  Quest,"  is  now  published  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain,  in  which  latter  country  Dr.  Underwood  had 
acquired  a  high  literary  as  well  as  social  position,  having  been 
United  States  Consul  at  both  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  The 
author's  previous  work  possessed  a  peculiar  character  of  style 
and  finish  and  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  reading 
public.  The  local  color  of  books  like  "  Quabbin  "  stamps  them 
at  once  as  the  work  of  a  close  observer  of  life  and  character. 
The  vivid  descriptions  of  old  time  scenes  and  incidents,  and 
the  accurate  portrayal  of  picturesque  characters  that  are  fast 
receding  from  the  stage  of  life,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
readers  of  Dr.  Underwood's  books.  Therefore  for  many 
reasons  "  Doctor  Gray's  Quest  "  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  all 
lovers  of  good  books.  It  is  not  only  a  thoughtful  and  inform- 
ing book,  but  a  novel  of  unusual  power.  The  character  of 
Mercy  Starkweather  i%  admirably  conceived,  or,  rather,  ob- 
served; for  it  is  a  typical  Yankee  character,  and  developed 
with  great  ingenuity  and  judgment.  A  finer  piece  of  deline- 
ation in  this  line  is  rare  in   English  literature.     The  other 


characters  win  our  affection  or  inspire  reprobation  as  they  are 
developed.  The  story  of  Dr.  Gray,  and  his  search  for  proof  of 
the  innocence  of  Florian's  father,  has  deep  interest;  and  the 
domestic  life  of  Little  Canaan  is  another  of  those  historic 
pictures  of  New  England  for  which  Mr.  Underwood  was 
famous.  Altogether,  the  book  takes  high  rank  among  works  of 
fiction,  and  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  its  lamented  author. 

A  Little  Sister  of  the  Wilderness.  By  Lilian  Bell. 
Chicago:  Stone  &  Kimball,  1895.  i6mo,  pp 
263,  I1.25. 

Is  a  story  of  Western  Tennessee.  The  heroine,  whom  the 
author  rather  ostentatiously  impresses  upon  the  reader.is  above 
her  position, is  an  ignorant, uncultured  daughter  of  toil,  who  saves 
a  young  preacher's  life  by  daringly  slopping  his  runaway  horse. 
Mag  Mauley,  whom  chance  has  made  the  daughter  of  coarse, 
ordinary  parents,  is  a  young  woman  of  strong  character,  whose 
home  life  does  not  argue  well  for  her  future  happiness,  for  she 
betrays,  in  spite  of  her  unpromising  surroundings,  a  longing 
for  something  better,  and  looks  with  admiration  on  those  few 
cultured  persons  she  has  met.  Without  the  assistance  of 
worldly  training,  nature  asserts  itself  and  the  soul  within  her, 
is  reflected  in  her  face.  Being  thrown  together  during  the 
yellow  fever  plague,  the  minister  eventually  falls  in  love  with 
her  and  they  are  married.  The  homely  human  conversations 
and  ways  of  these  people  are  told  just  as  they  are.  To  conceive 
how  an  educated,  cultured  man  could  be  lead  to  find  his  love, 
and  live  in  the  midst  of  these  people,  requires  a  stretch  of 
imagination  that  many  readers  have  a  shy  dislike  of  excer- 
cising. 

Two  Strangers.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  New  York: 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.     iSmo,  pp  149,  75  cents. 

Hardly  more  than  a  one-number  magazine  story,  with  the 
very  simplest  machinery.  But  it  has  the  charm  which  Mrs. 
Oliphant  gives  to  all  her  stories  in  the  telling,  and  the  retired 
county-house  where  nothing  ever  happens,  and  the  every-day 
people  to  whom  nothing  ever -happens,  become,  with  her 
explanation  of  them,  more  interesting,  for  the  moment,  than 
affairs  of  importance.—  The  Book  Buyer. 

Short  Stories  from  Outing.  New  York:  The  Out- 
ing Publishing  Company,  1895.  i8mo,  pp  189, 
$1. 

This  is  a  volume  of  short  sketches  bound  in  convenient 
pocket  size  and  profusely  illustrated.  There  are  fourteen 
stories  in  all,  many  of  them  excellent  and  just  the  desirable 
length  to  read  on  the  cars  or  boat.  "  Donald  Grey,"  the  first 
sketch,  is  one  of  the  best  and  Aunt  Janet  is  a  good  friendly  soul 
whom  'tis  good  to  meet  even  in  a  book,  while  Don  is  a  careless 
good  fellow  whom  everybody  likes  and  none  begrudge  "  Good- 
For- Nothing  "  his  luck. 

The  Watch  Fires  of  '76.  By  Samuel  Adams 
Drake.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  1895.  i2mo, 
il,  pp8  &  270,  $1.25. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Revolution  as  told  by  the  hitherto 
unconsidered  rank  and  file — the  men  who  in  fact  bore  the 
brunt  of  that  tremendous  conflict.  Here  a  choice  coterie  of 
aged  Revolutionary  pensioners  meet  around  the  fireside  of  a 
country  inn,  each  giving  his  individual  experiences  in  camp  or 
field,  in  the  most  unconstrained  way. 

"  The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  the  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away." 
Each  of  the  old  heroes  tells  the  story  of  the  important  events 
and  stirring  adventures  in  which  he  was  an  actor,  in  his  own 
language  giving  the  details  as  they  fell  under  his  observation. 
It  is  not  a  retelling  of  hackneyed  stories,  but  a  bright,  fresh 
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presentation  of  many  incidents  never  before  given  in  so  read- 
able a  form.  The  narrators  freely  criticise  or  commend  the 
acts  of  their  superiors,  without  fear  or  favor.  The  many  strange 
vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  life  are  brought  out  in  a  most  forcible 
and  interesting  way,  and  the  ingenious  method  the  author  has 
adopted  admirably  serves  to  free  the  whole  story  from  the 
conventional  stiffness  of  the  ordinary  historical  narrative. 
Written  in  the  author's  well-known  style,  there  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  the  book,  and  Colonel  Drake's  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  the  historical  matter  used. 
The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  many,  add  materially  to 
the  interest  in  the  work. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under  the  Guns.  A  Woman's  Reminiscences  of 
the  Civil  War.  By  Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmeyer. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  General  U.  S. 
Grant.  Boston:  E.  B.  Stillings  &  Co.,  1895. 
i2mo,  port,  pp  14  &  272. 

Mrs.  Wittenmeyer  was  born  in  Sandy  Springs,  Ohio, 
August  26,  1827.  She  is  the  daughter  of  John  G.  Turner,  de- 
scended from  an  old  English  family.  Her  paternal  grandfather, 
James  Turner,  fought  in  the  War  of  1S12.  Her  maternal  grand- 
fathers fought  in  the  Colonial  War  between  France  and 
England  and  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Her  mother's  ances- 
tors belonged  to  an  Irish  family.  She  received  a  good  educa- 
tion. In  1847  she  became  the  wife  of  William  Wittenmeyer,  a 
merchant,  of  Jacksonville,  Ohio.  In  1850  they  removed  to 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  Five  children  were  born  to  them,  all  but  one 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  She  now  lives  in  Sanatogo,  Pa. 
In  Keokuk  she  engaged  in  church  and  charity  work,  and 
opened  a  free  school  at  her  own  expense  before  public  schools 
were  started.  When  the  war  broke  out,  she  became  Iowa's 
volunteer  agent  to  distribute  supplies  to  the  army,  and  was  the 
first  sanitary  agent  for  the  state,being  elected  by  the  legislature. 
She  received  a  pass  from  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  which  was 
endorsed  by  President  Lincoln.  Throughout  the  Civil  War 
she  was  constantly  in  the  field,  ministering  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  hospital  and  battlefield.  She  was  under  fire  at 
Pittsburgh  landing,  and  was  under  the  guns  in  Vicksburg 
every  day  during  the  siege,  when  shot  and  shell  were  flying 
and  balls  filled  the  air  with  the  music  of  death.  When  warned 
of  her  danger,  her  reply  was:  "  I  am  safe;  He  covers  me  with 
His  feathers  and  hides  me  under  His  wings."  She  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  leading  generals  of  the  army,  was 
a  special  friend  of  General  Grant,  and  accompanied  him  and 
Mrs.  Grant  on  the  boat  of  observation  that  went  down  the 
Mississippi  to  see  six  gunboats  and  eight  wooden  steamers  run 
the  blockade  at  Vicksburg.  While  in  the  service,  she  intro- 
duced a  reform  111  hospital  cookery,  known  as  the  Special  Diet 
Kitchens,  which  was  made  a  part  of  the  I'nited  States  army 
system,  and  which  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  who 
were  too  ill  to  recover  on  coarse  army  fare.  These  "  Reminis- 
cences "  are  very  entertaining. 

Manual  of  Mythology.  Greek  and  Roman,  Norse 
and  Old  German,  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  Myth- 
ology. By  Alexander  S.  Murray,  Department 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  British 
Museum.  Revised  and  corrected  on  the  basis 
of- the  Twentieth  Edition  of  Petiscus.  Phila-  ' 
delphia :  David  McKay,  1895,  il.,  pp  408,  $  1.25. 

A  knowledge  of  classical  m)thology  is  essential  to  an  ap-  1 
preciative  understanding  of  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  Eng-  j 
lish  literature,  from  Chauctr's  time  to  our  own.  Edmund  Burke    < 


has  well  said :  "  The  Grecian  mythology  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  greatest  poets  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  interesting  as  long  as  classical  poetry  exists,  and  most 
form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  education  of  the  man  of 
literature  and  of  the  gentleman."  This  book,  designed  as  a 
help  in  acquiring  that  education,  is  a  revised  and  corrected 
edition  of  Murray's  "  Manual  of  Mythology,"  a  most  popular 
English  work,  based  upon  the  German  work  of  Preller.Welcker, 
and  Petiscus.  The  last-named  author's  "  Der  Olymp,"  has 
passed  through  more  than  twenty  editions,  the  most  recent  of 
which  have  been  constantly  consulted  by  the  editor.  Ten  fell- 
page  engravings,  taken  from  photographs  of  antique  works  of 
art,  have  been  added,  and  all  the  cuts  of  the  old  edition  of 
Murray  have  been  carefully  examined,  some  of  them  rejected 
as  representing  only  modern  ideas  of  the  mythological  subjects, 
and  many  others  replaced  by  engravings  made  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  originals  of  early  Greek  art  recently  discovered, 
entirely  new  figures  of  the  same  authentic  character  have  beta 
added,  thus  contributing  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  edition. 
For  greater  convenience,  in  reference,  the  figures  have  been  in- 
serted in  text,  in  close  connection  with  the  description  of  the 
subjects  which  they  represent.  As  another  aid  to  the  reader,  a 
few  genealogical  tables,  showing  the  relationship  of  the  god* 
and  goddesses,  have  been  inserted.  References  to  the  works  of 
the  poets  who  have  made  use  of  the  old  myths  have  been  added. 
and.  occasionally,  exttacts  from  their  poems  illustrating  some 
particular  point,  have  been  placed  in  the  text.  In  this  partof 
his  work  the  editor  has  been  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  E.C.  Guild  s 
"  Greek  Mythology  in  English  Poetry :  A  Bibliographical  Con- 
tribution." It  has  been  thought  best  to  abandon  the  attempt 
made  in  the  English  edition  to  introduce  the  Greek  method  of 
spelling  proper  names,  which  led  to  many  inconsistencies  and 
much  confusion,  and  the  editor  has  restored  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted English  orthography. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 
1626-1895.  By  Dean  Harris.  Toronto:  Wil- 
liam Briggs,  1895.     8vo,  il,  pp  12  &  352,  $2. 

This  is  the  most  important  work  on  local  and  adjacent 
history  issued  in  recent  years.  It  was  the  author's  desire  to 
rescue  from  oblivion,  if  not  destruction,  the  valuable  records, 
traditions  and  manuscripts  touching  the  Catholic  histon  of  the 
Niagara  peninsula.  In  a  few  years  all  of  the  early  pioneers 
will  have  disappeared,  and  with  them,  if  they  had  not  been 
personally  interviewed,  much  that  was  caught  from  their  lips 
and  committed  to  these  pages.  The  author  has  collected,  from 
var  cms  sources,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  materials  which 
have  hitherto  had  no  place  in  history,  and  which  in  a  few  years 
would  have  been  entirely  lost. 

The  Secrets  of  Health,  or  How  Not  to  be  Sick, 
and  How  to  get  Well  from  Sickness.  By  S.H. 
Piatt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  New  York:  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  1895.     i2mo,  il.,  pp  8  &  576,  fi.50. 

This  is  a  treatise  on  health  and  disease  intended  for 
popular  reading  and  reference.  The  three  things  sjiecially 
treated  here  are  Diet,  Hygiene  and  House  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Disease.  The  author  has  little  faith  in  dnig«, » 
compared  with  right  diet  and  right  hygienic  conditions- 
believing  that  most  diseases  can  be  prevented  with  proper  care 
and  cured  with  proper  nursing.  His  ideas  seem  for  the  mo* 
part  reasonable,  and  no  doubt  would  be  of  untold  benefit  were 
the  suggestions  acted  upon.  Some  of  the  chapters  are:  Diet; 
Foods  and  their  Preparation;  Special  Treatment,  in  which  are 
briefly  described  all  the  different  Cures;  Care  of  the  Skk: 
Particular  Methods  and  Special  Diets,  etc.  For  home  con- 
sultation we  think  the  book  will  be  found  very  useful. 
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GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  REFERENCE  WORKS. 

Grove,  Sir  George,  Editor.  A  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians  (A.  D.  1450- 1889).  By 
Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign.  With 
Illustrations  and  Woodcuts.  With  Appendix, 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.  A.,  and 
Index  by  Mrs.  Edmond  Woodhouse.  London 
and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  8vo,  pp. 
8x768,  9x769,  8x768,  11x820,  each  $6.  New  uni- 
form edition,  with  index  volume,  5  vols.,  8vo,  in 
sets  only,  $25.00;  half  calf,  $40.00;  half-morocco, 
f45-oo,  or  Index  separately,  $2.50. 

Vol.  !.  A  to  Impromptu.  Vol.  II.  Imp  roper  a  to  Plain  Song 
Vol.  III.  PlanchS  to  Sumer  is  Icumen  In.  Vol.  IV.  Sumer  is 
Icumen  In  to  Zwischcnspiel,  and  Appendix.  It  is  designed  lor 
the  use  of  professional  musicians  and  amateurs  alike.  It  con- 
tains definitions  of  musical  terms;  explanations  of  the  forms  in 
which  musical  works  are  constructed,  and  of  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  elaborated,  as  well  as  of  the  origin,  structure, 
and  successive  modifications  of  instruments:  histories  and  se- 
criptions  of  societies  and  institutions;  notices  of  the  composi- 
tion, production,  and  contents  of  important  works;  lists  of  the 
principal  published  collections;  biographies  of  representative 
composers,  singers,  players,  and  patrons  of  music — all  the 
points,  in  short,  immediate  and  remote,  on  which  those  inter- 
ested in  the  art,  and  alive  to  its  manv  and  far-reaching  associ- 
ations, can  desire  to  be  informed.  The  limit  of  the  history  has 
been  fixed  at  A.  D.,  1450,  as  the  most  remote  date  to  which  the 
nse  of  modern  music  can  be  carried  back.  Thus  mere  archae- 
ology has  been  avoided,  while  the  connection  between  the 
mediaeval  systems  and  the  wonderful  modern  art  to  which  they 
gave  rise  has  been  insisted  on  and  brought  out  wherever  possi- 
ble. While  the  subjects  have  been  treated  thoroughly  and  in  a 
manner  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  professional  musi- 
cian, the  style  has  been  anxiously  divested  of  technicality,  and 
the  musical  illustrations  have  been  taken,  in  most  cases,  from 
classical  works  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  amateur,  or  within 
his  reach.  The  articles  are  based  as  far  as  possible  on  inde- 
pendent sources,  and  on  the  actual  research  of  the  writers, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  cases  fresh  subjects  have  been 
treated,  new  information  given,  and  some  ancient  mistakes 
corrected.  As  instances  of  the  kind  of  subjects  embraced  and 
the  general  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  larger  biographies— especially  that  of  Haydn,  which  is 
crowded  with  new  facts;  to  the  articles  on  Auber,  Berlioz, 
Bodenschatz,  Bull,  Christofo,  David,  Farinelli,  Finck,  Frober- 
gcr,  Galitzin,  Gibbons,  Hasse;  on  Additional  Accompaniments. 
Agremens,  Arpeggio,  Arrangement,  Fingering,  Form  and 
Harmony;  on  Academic  de  Musique,  Bacngesellschaft,  Breit- 
kopf  and  Hartel,  Bassoon,  Carmagnole,  Choral  Symphony, 
Couservatorie,  Concerts,  Concert  Spirituel,  Copyright,  Drum, 
English  Opera,  Fidelio,  Grand  Prex  de  Rome,  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  Handel  Festivals  and  Commemorations, 
Harpischord,  Harmonica,  Hexachord,  and  many  others. 
The  engraved  illustrations  have  been  especially  prepared  for 
the  work.  — 24 

Hatherly,  Rev.  8.  G.    A  Treatise  on  Byzantine 

Music.     Paisley:     Alexander  Gardner.     Demy 

quarto,  paper  4s,  cl,  6s. 

This  is  an  endeavor,  for  the  first  time  in  English,  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  student  when  confronted 
with  Eastern  music  generally.  Reasoning  from  what  is  better 
known  to  that  which  is  less  known,  the  work,  after  discussing 


the  mathematical  formation  of  the  music  scale,  passes  in  review 
the  Gregorian  system,  a  Western  development  of  Eastern  tra- 
ditions, and  proceeds  to  a  full  description  of  the  old  Greek 
diatonic  genus,  the  chromatic  genus,  and  the  mixing  of  the 
diatonic  and  chromatic  on  which  the  bulk  of  Eastern  music  now 

Crevelant  is  constructed.  There  are  upwards  of  fifty  una- 
reviated  musical  pieces,  ancient  and  modern,  from  Greek, 
Russian,  Turkish,  and  Egyptian  sources,  given  and  fully 
anayzed  ;  the  way  thereby  being  opened  up  for  future  musical 
composers  who  may  desire  to  cultivate  this  vast  and  fertile,  but 
hitherto  unknown  and  unexplored,  musical  field.  — 25 

Hawkens,  Sir  John.    The  General  History  of 

Science     and     Practice     of    Music.      London  : 

Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.    2voIs,  8vo,  21s. 

There  is  a  supplementary  volume  of  medallion  portraits  (from 
the  original  plates),  issued  by  the  same  publishers.  This  work 
was  first  published  in  1776.  —26 

Herman,  Ch.  Handbook  of  Music  and  Musici- 
ans. Philadelphia:  Theodore  Presser,  1893. 
i6mo,  pp  iv  &  246.    $1. 

Containing  over  three  thousand  musical  terms,  and  biograph- 
ical notices  of  more  than  fifteen-hundred  prominent  composers. 

—27 

Hicks,  Rev.  U.,  B.  A.  Church  Music.  A 
Popular  Sketch.  Being  a  Glance  at  its  Origin, 
Development  and  Present  Use,  With  Illustrations. 
Manchester,  Eng.:  John  Heywood.    i6mo,  is.6d. 

—28 

Hope,  Robert  Charles,  F.  S.  A.,  P.  R.  S.  T,. 

Mediaeval    Music.    An   Historical  Sketch   With 

Musical  Illustrations.   London:  Eliot  Stock,  1894. 

Cr.  8vo,  pp  viii  &  181.     5s.    New  York:   Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.    $1.75. 

The  subjects  which  are  impartially  dealt  with, may  be  roughly 
summarised  thus:  The  early  music  of  Greece;  The  musical 
systems  of  Egypt  and  of  Asia;  The  later  musical  system  of 
Greece;  The  Christian  era;  S.  Gregory,  his  influence  on  the 
music  of  the  church;  Introduction  of  the  organ  into  the  west; 
Mediaeval  system  of  music;  Uses  of  Milan  and  Rome;  Systems 
of  Hucbald;  Account  of  descant;  Notation;  Clefts;  Guido  Aretlo, 
Measured  Music;  Birth  of  modern  music.  — 29 

Hueffer,  Prances.  Half  A  Century  of  Music 
in  England,  1837-1887.  London  :  Chapman  & 
Hall.    Demy  8vo.     8s.  — 30 

Hullah,  John.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
Third  or  Transition  Period  of  Musical  History, 
Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman, 
Roberts  and  Green,  1865.  8vo,  il,  pp  xvi  &  302, 
10s,  6d.    New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  music  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
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with  forty  harmonized  musical  illustrations.    Two  lectures  on 
Italy,  one  each  on  France  and  Germany,  and  two  on  England. 

No  Index.  — 31 

Hunt,  Rev.  H.  G.  Bonavia.  A  Concise  His- 
tory of  Music  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time.  For  the  use 
of  students.  London :  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
1893.  Fcap,  8vo.  New  York :  Macmillan  & 
Co.    90  cents. 

"Cambridge  School  and  College  Text  Book."  Twelfth 
edition  revised  to  1S93.  Introductory,  General  Summary, 
Chronological  Tables,  Art  Summary,  Examination  Questions, 
List  of  Musical  Examples,  Alphabetical  List  of  Musical  Works, 
General  Index.  — 32 

Hullah,  John,  M*.  D.  The  History  of  Modern 
Music;  a  Course  of  Lectures.  London  and 
New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  8vo,  8s, 
6d  or  $3.00.  — 33 

Jones,  F.  O.  A  Handbook  of  American  Music 
and  Musicians,  Containing  Biographies  of  Ameri- 
can Musicians  and  Histories  of  the  Principal 
Musical  Instruments,  Firms  and  Societies.  Buf- 
falo :  Charles  Wells  Moulton,  1888 ;  c.  '86.  8vo, 
pp  182,  o.  p. 

Alphabetically  arranged,  originally  published  by  the  author 
at  Canaseraga,  N.  Y.  —34 

TfOnghanSt  W.  History  of  Music.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    8vo,  net  $i.$o.   — 35 

I,atham,  Morton.  The  Renaissance  of  Music. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Import- 
ers, 1890.    8vo,  $2.40.  — 36 

I<illie,  Itucy  C.  The  Story  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians. New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.  Square 
i6mo,  il.,  ports,  $1.00.  — 37 

lyove,  James.  Scottish  Church  Music.  Its  Com- 
posers and  Sources.  With  Musical  Illustrations, 
Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood 
&   Sons,  1 891.    Post  8vo,  pp  337.     7s,  6d. 

Alphabetical  Index  of  Tunes,  with  their  Numbers,  Com- 
posers or  Sources.  Alphabetical  Index  of  Composes  whose 
chants  appear  in  the  U.  P.  H.,  U.  P.  P.,  S.  H.,  S.  P.,  and  F.  C. 
H.,  with  their  numbers.  Doxoiogies  in  U.  P.  H.  Alphabetical 
Index  of  Scripture  Sentences  in  Free  Church  Hymnal  and 
United  Presbyterian  H>mnal,  with  their  Numbers,  Composers 
or  Sources.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Composers,  with  Notes 
and  Illustrative  Examples.  Appendix,  containing  a  list  of  the 
principal  collection  of  Psalmody,  issued  in  Scotland  from  the 
year  1700  to  the  present  time.  —38 

I<owe,  C.  B.    A  Concise  Cronological  History  of 

the  Chief  Musical  Events  from   1380  to   1894. 

Philadelphia :    Theodore  Presser,  1894.     i6mo, 

25  cents. 

The  introduction  furnishes  a  concise  outline  of  musical  his- 
tory as  a  background  for  the  chronological  record  of  events 
given  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  pamphlet.  This  booklet 
of  3a  pages  gives  a  brief  Dut  clear  mention  of  the  date  of  birth 
and  death,  with  the  special  work  and  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  art,  of  every  noted  musician,  and  the  first  pro- 
duction of  famous  works  of  music,  oratories,  operas,  etc.,  and 
of  the  organization  of  famous  musical  societies,  schools,  etc. 
This  pamphlet  will  be  valuable  to  the  student  and  teacher  in 
that  it  gives  the  salient  facts  with  which  every  musical  person 
.should  De  familiar.    To  the  teacher  it  will  be  found  helpful  in 


presenting  at  a  glance  the  anniversaries  of  all  important  data 
in  musical  biography  and  history  in  a  font}  which  will  enable 
him  to  mention  them  in  his  daily  lesson  giving.  —& 

MacFarren,  Sir  George  A.  Musical  History. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.  i2mof  paper, 
25  cents.  —40 

MacFarren,  Sir  George  A.  Musical  History, 
Briefly  Narrated  and  Technically  Discussed,  with 
a  Roll  of  the  Names  of  Musicians,  and  the  Times 
and  Places  of  their  Births  and  Deaths.  London : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.  Crown  Svo,  &». 
New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.,  $1.75.        —41 

Macy,  James   C.    Young  People's  History  of 

Music,  with  Biographies  of  Famous  Musicians. 

Boston  :    Oliver  Ditson  Company,  1886.    i6mo, 

ports,  pp  135,  $1.00. 

I.  The  Musical  Art  in  its  Earliest  Form— Ancient  Church 
Music— First  System  of  Notation.  II.  Folk-Song— Trouba- 
dours and  Minnesingers.  III.  The  Flemish  School— School 
of  the  Netherlander*.  IV.  Music  Printing.  V.  The  Madri- 
gal. VI.  Italy— Palestrina—  Orlando  Di  Lasso— Italian  Mas- 
ters. VII.  France  and  Spain.  VIII.  Germanv— The  Lied— 
Martin  Luther  and  the  Choral.  IX.  Miracle  Plays— Passion 
Music— Oratorio.    X.    The  Opera.  — 43 

Maitland,  J.  A.  Fuller,  and  Mann,  A.  H. 

Catalogue  of  the  Music  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Mu- 
seum, Cambridge.  Cambridge  :  University 
Press,  1893.    8vo,  pp  vii  &  298.    7s,  6d. 

The  catalogue  now  printed  is  based  upon  a  list  of  composi- 
tions in  the  r  itswilliam  Museum,  made  in  187S-9  by  two  under- 
graduates, and  arranged  merely  under  the  names  of  the  com- 
posers. For  this  a  very  incomplete  catalogue  by  James 
Bartleman  served  as  a  groundwork.  When  it  was  decided  to 
print  a  music  catalogue,  it  was  clearly  desirable  to  describe  the 
books  and  their  contents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  those al 
a  distance  from  the  library  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  positions 
of  different  pieces  of  music  in  the  volumes,  a  matter  occasion- 
ally of  considerable  importance  in  fixing  dates,  authorship, 
etc.  The  older  arrangement  remains  to  some  extent  in  the 
index  to  the  present  catalogue,  which  now  includes  the  nasas 
of  all  persons  connected  with  the  music,  such  as  singers,  the 
recipients  of  dedications,  and  the  like.  -^*& 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.  Popular  History  of  Musk 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Chi- 
cago :  Musical  Magizine  Publishing  Co.  nmo, 
il,  PP  512,  $1.50. 

It  includes  accounts  of  the  culture  instruments  of  all  natioosi 
the  style  and  nature  of  the  music  they  made,  and  sketches  of 
the  principal  composers  of  all  times.  Illustrated  with  figures 
of  the  instruments,  notation,  portraits  and  musical  selections. 
The  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lectures  prepared  for  the  ChkafO 
Musical  College.  The  history  is  divided  into  five  parts.  Book 
I.  The  Music  of  the  Ancient  World.  Book  II.  Apprentice 
Period  of  Modern  Music.  Book  III.  The  Dawn  of  Modem 
Music.  Book  IV.  The  Flowering  Time  of  Modern  Mo*ic 
Book  V.    The  Epoch  of  the  Romantic.  -*4 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.    How  to  Understand  Music, 

Chicago :    Music   Magazine    Pub.   Co.    2  vob. 

8vo,  each  I1.50. 

Contents,  Volume  It  Object  Lessons.  Lessons  in  Muskd 
Phraseology,  Lessons  in  Musical  Form,  Studies  in  Contestof 
Music.  Studies  in  Art,  Studies  in  Classical  Music,  Studies  is  ft* 
Romantic,  Studies  in  Song.  Biographical  and  Miscellanee* 
Sketches.  Contents,  Volume  II,  Essays,  Franz  Schubert,  Ber> 
lioz,  Wagner,  Psychological  Relations  of  Music,  Theory  of 
Piano  Teaching,  The  Tonal  System  and  Temperament.  Tk* 
Tonic-Sol-Fa  as  an  Educational  Factor,  Self-Culture  in  Mrft^ 
The  Greek  Drama  and  Modern  Opera,  Birdseye  View  m 
Musical  History.  —45 
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HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU. 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU  was  born  in  Cor.cord, 
Mass.,  July  12th,  1817,  and  died  on  May  6th, 
1862.  He  studied  in  Cambridge,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1837,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Concord,  became  intimate  with  Emerson  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  was  soon  a  characteristic 
member  of  the  new  Transcendental  School.  Dur- 
ing a  large  portion  of  his  time  he  lived  in  Emer- 
son's house,  but  in  1845,  he  built  himself  a  wooden 
hut  in  the  woods  by  Walden  Pond  and  continued 
to  live  there,  a  cultured  hermit,  for  over  two  years. 
"  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods, "  published  in  1854, 
was  an  account  of  the  time  lived  in  his  hut,  and 
perhaps  is  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  his 
works.  Thoreau  never  attended  church,  never 
voted,  and  never  paid  a  tax.  An  attempt  was 
once  made  to  collect  a  pole-tax  from  him,  and  he 
was  put  in  jail ;  but  after  a  short  imprisonment  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  He  never  was  married,  and 
the  restrictions  of  social  life  were  intolerable  to  his 
free,  unconventional  nature.  He  was  a  fine  scholar 
especially  in  old  English  literature.  He  wrote 
for  many  of  the  leading  magazines  and  papers  of 
his  day  and  also  wrote  a  considerable  number 
of  poems.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  John 
Brown,  and  after  his  death,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture in  his  defence.  The  remainder  of  his  life, 
in  fact,  was  given  up  to  the  Liberationist  cause. 
Thoreau  lived  very  near  to  nature ;  nothing  escaped 
his  notice,  and  over  birds,  beasts  and  fishes  his 
influence  was  almost  magical.  He  had  simplified 
life  till  he  had  realized  the  fine  savage  in  himself. 
His  mind  was  as  pure  as  that  of  a  child,  and  the 
high  attainments  of  the  scholar  never  caused  him 
to  think  less  reverently  of  human  life.  He  had  a 
moral  nature  both  strong  and  generous—and  thus  he 
died.  His  published  works  are  "A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers, "  "Walden,  or 
Life  in  the  Woods,"  "  Excursions  in  Field  and  For- 
est," •'  The  Maine  Woods,"  "Cape  Cod,"  "Letters 
to  Various  Persons  "  and  "  A  Yankee  in  Canada." 

I.  R.  W. 


SYMPATHY. 

Lately,  alas !  I  knew  a  gentle  boy, 

Those  features  all  were  cast  in  Virtue's  mould, 
As  one  she  had  designed  for  Beauty's  toy, 

But  after  manned  him  for  her  own  stronghold. 

On  every  side  he  open  was  as  day, 

That  you  might  see  no  lack  of  strength  within  ; 
For  walls  and  ports  do  only  serve  alway 

For  a  pretence  to  feebleness  and  6in. 

Say  not  that  Caesar  was  victorious, 

With  toil  and  strife  who  stormed  the  House  of 
Fame, 
In  other  sense  this  youth  was  glorious, 

Himself  a  kingdom,  whereso'er  he  came. 

No  strength  went  out  to  get  him  victory, 
When  all  was  income  of  its  own  accord  ; 

For  where  he  went  none  other  was  to  see, 
But  all  were  parcel  of  their  noble  lord. 

He  forayed  like  the  subtle  haze  of  summer, 
That  still  shows  fresh  landscapes  to  our  eyes, 

And  revolutions  works  without  a  murmur, 
Or  rustling  of  a  leaf  beneath  the  skies. 

So  was  I  taken  unawares  by  this, 
I  quite  forgot  my  homage  to  confess  ; 

Yet  now  am  forced  to  know,  though  hard  it  is, 
I  might  have  loved  him,  had  I  loved  him  less. 

Each  moment  as  we  nearer  drew  to  each, 
A  stern  respect  withheld  us  farther  yet, 

So  that  we  seemed  beyond  each  other's  reach, 
And  less  acquainted  than  when  first  we  met. 

We  two  were  one  while  we  did  sympathize, 
So  could  we  not  the  simplest  bargain  drive ; 

And  what  avails  it,  now  that  we  are  wise, 
If  absence  doth  this  doubtleness  contrive  ? 
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Eternity  may  not  the  change  repeat ; 

But  I  must  tread  my  single  way  alone, 
Jn  sad  remembrance  that  we  once  did  meet, 

And  know  that  bliss  irrevocably  gone. 

The  spheres  henceforth  my  elegy  shall  sing, 

For  elegy  has  other  subjects  none ; 
Each  strain  of  music  in  my  ears  shall  ring 

Knell  of  departure  from  that  other  one. 

Make  haste  and  celebrate  my  tragedy ; 

With  flitting  strain  resound,  ye  woods  and  fields ; 
Sorrow  is  dearer  in  such  case  to  me 

Than  all  the  joys  other  occasion  yields. 


Is't  then  too  late  the  damage  to  repair? 

Distance,  forsooth,  from  my  weak  grasp  has  reft 
The  empty  husk,  and  clutched  the  useless  tare, 

But  in  my  hands  the  wheat  and  kernel  left. 

If  I  but  love  that  virtue  which  he  is, 
Though  it  be  scented  in  the  morning  air, 

Still  shall  we  be  truest  acquaintances, 
Nor  mortals  know  a  sympathy  more  rare. 


SMOKE  IN  WINTER. 

The  sluggish  smoke  curls  up  from  some  deep  dell, 

The  stiffened  air  exploring  in  the  dawn, 

And  making  slow  acquaintance  with  the  day  ; 

Delaying  now  upon  its  heavenward  course 

In  wreathecl  loiterings  dallying  with  itself, 

With  as  uncertain  purpose  and  slow  deed, 

As  its  half-weakened  master  by  the  hearth, 

Whose  mind  still  slumbering  and  sluggish  thoughts 

Have  not  yet  swept  into  the  onward  current 

Of  the  new  day ;— and  now  it  streams  afar, 

The  while  the  chopper  goes  with  step  direct, 

And  mind  intent  to  swing  the  early  axe. 

First  in  the  dusky  dawn  he  sends  abroad 

His  early  scout,  his  emissary,  smoke, 

The  earliest,  latest  pilgrim  from  the  roof, 

To  feel  the  frosty  air,  inform  the  day  ; 

And  while  he  crouches  still  beside  the  hearth, 

Nor  musters  courage  to  unbar  the  door, 

It  has  gone  down  the  glen  with  the  light  wind, 

And  o'er  the  plain  unfurled  its  venturous  wreath, 

Draped  the  tree-tops,  loitered  upon  the  hill, 

And  warmed  the  pinions  of  the  early  bird ; 

And  now,  perchance,  high  on  the  crispy  air, 

Has  caught  sight  of  the  day  o'er  the  earth's  edge, 

And  greets  its  master's  eye  at  his  low  door, 

As  some  refulgent  cloud  in  the  upper  sky. 


THE  FISHERS  BOY. 

My  life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach, 
As  near  the  ocean's  edge  as  I  can  go  ; 

My  tardy  steps  its  waves  sometimes  o'erreach. 
Sometimes  I  stay  to  let  them  overflow. 

My  sole  employment  is,  and  scrupulous  care, 
To  place  my  gains  beyond  the  reach  of  tides, 

Each  smoother  pebble,  and  each  shell  more  rare, 
Which  ocean  kindly  to  my  hand  confides. 

I  have  but  few  companions  on  the  shore,— 
They  scorn  the  strand  who  sail  upon  the  sea ; 

Yet  oft  I  think  the  ocean  they've  sailed  o'er 
Is  deeper  known  upon  the  strand  to  me. 

The  middle  sea  contains  no  crimson  dulse, 
Its  deeper  waves  cast  up  no  pearls  to  view ; 

Along  the  shore  my  hand  is  on  its  pulse, 
And  I  converse  with  many  a  shipwrecked  crew. 


MIST. 


Low-anchored  cloud, 

Newfoundland  air, 

Fountain-head  and  source  of  rivers, 

Dew-cloth,  dreamy- drapery i 

And  napkin  spread  by  fays  ; 

Drifting  meadow  of  the  air, 

Where  bloom  the  daisied  banks  and  violets, 

And  in  whose  fenny  labyrinth 

The  bittern  booms  and  heron  wades ; 

Spirit  of  lakes  and  seas  and  rivers,— 

Bear  only  perfumes  and  the  scent 

Of  healing  herbs  to  just  men's  fields. 


LQVE. 


I  will  not  doubt  the  love  untold 

Which  not  my  worth  nor  want  hath  brought, 
Which  wooed  me  young,  and  wooed  me  old, 

And  to  this  evening  hath  me  brought. 

— Inspiration. 


SINCERITY. 

Pathless  the  gulf  of  feeling  yawns ; 
No  trivial  bridge  of  words, 
Or  arch  of  boldest  span, 
Can  leap  the  moat  that  girds 
The  sincere  man. 

— '  Romans,  Countrymen,  and  Lovers. 
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HELEN  N*   PACKARD. 

MRS.  HELEN  PACKARD  (borne  Clarke)  was 
born  in  Winterport,  Me.,  and  has  always 
been  most  loyal  to  the  Pine-tree  State.  She  has 
been  for  the  past  twenty-two  years  a  resident  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  Her  ancestry  is  known  in 
Revolutionary  and  Colonial  history,  Judge  Jonathan 
Sewell,  the  "  witch-judge  of  the  Salem  settlement," 
being  a  lineal  ancestor.  Mrs.  Packard,  though  then 
but  a  little  girl  in  her  teens,  was  one  of  the  women 
who  "lived  the  Rebellion,"  keeping  the  nation's 
cause  with  hand,  heart,  and  the  sacrifice  which 
only  the  women  of  the  war  experienced,  losing  a 
brother  in  the  Berdan's  corps  of  sharp-shooters  at 
Antietam.  Later,  after  peace  had  been  declared, 
she  married  John  Alvin  Packard,  a  soldier  with  a 
gallant  record  in  the  Fifth  Maine  Regiment,  and 
she  has  always  maintained  an  active  interest  in  all 
affairs  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Mrs.  Packard  read  an  original 
poem,  "The  Voice  of  Maine"  at  Gettysburg,  in 
October,  1886,  at  the  summit  of  Little  Round  Top, 
another  at  the  dedication  of  the  memorial  to  Fifth 
Maine  Regiment  Association  at  Peak's  Island, 
Portland,  Me.,  "Decoration  Day,"  "The  Old 
Guard,"  "In  Memoriam,"  and  "Memorial  Day," 
are  also  poems  of  hers  in  the  same  tender,  patri- 
otic vein.  All  of  Mrs.  Packards  poems,  whether 
patriotic,  descriptive,  pschycical,  introspective,  or 
in  lighter  vein,  evince  a  deep  and  original  mind,  a 
keen  insight  into  nature,  a  sincere  faith,  and  a 
graceful  and  concise  mode  of  expression.  Several 
of  her  poems  have  been  arranged  as  songs,  a  set- 
ting for  which  they  are  particularly  well  adapted. 
Among  the  publications  which  have  received  Mrs. 
Packard's  writings,  both  prose  and  poetical,  are 
the  Springfield  Republican,  Homestead,  and  Union, 
The  Republican  Journal  of Maine,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  Good  Housekeeping,  Youth s  Companion, 
Boston  Transcript,  Portland  Transcript,  and  vari- 
ous western  papers.  Among  the  magazines.  The 
Twentieth  Century,  New  Nation  and  New  Idea. 

M.  F.  B. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  VENICE. 

The  green  Venetian  twilight  fades  and  dies 
From  out  the  palace  fronts  that  face  the  skies. 
The  vapors  chill  which  rise  from  black  lagoon 
Veil  stately  tower  and  dim  the  rising  moon. 
The  blossoming  domes  grow  dense  and  gray  and 

cold, 
And  droop  like  mourning  robes  in  somber  fold. 
From  every  cornice  falls  a  gathering  tear. 
As  though  fair  Venice  mourned  the  dying  yt-ar. 


On  every  stairway  of  the  bridges  white, 
The  beggars  cower  in  the  waning  light, 
Intoning  prayers  for  alms  in  voices  shrill, 
Their  bodies  shivering  in  the  vapor  chill. 
A  dreary  spell,  unlike  the  air  of  noon, 
Falls  o'er  the  scene,  and  through  each  broad  la- 
goon 
The  black  boats  wander  on  the  sluggish  tide, 
As  past  the  quays  their  lengthened  shadows  glide. 

As  twilight  deepens  into  dusky  night 
Each  dingy  shop  breaks  into  sudden  light, 
And  glowing  fruits  in  scarlet,  orange,  green, 
In  luscious  piles  at  every  court  are  seen. 
From  houses  desolate,  tall,  dark  and  dumb, 
The  pale-browed  women  from  their  labor  come, 
And  from  the  towers  that  pierce  Venetian  skies 
The  chiming  bells  in  mournful  tones  uprise. 

The  Ave  Marie  floats  through  the  heavy  mist, 
And,  like  a  life  with  sudden  joy  kissed, 
The  poor  untutored  souls  tind  strange  surcease 
Of  pain,  and  o'er  them  falls  a  heavenly  peace, 
A  tender  spell,  a  sudden  gushing  out 
Of  mother  love  to  silence  fear  and  doubt, 
Some  mercy  pure,  some  sympathy  divine 
That  bids  them  kneel  at  the  Madonna's  shrine. 

Lights  gleam  within  the  dim  cathedral  vast, 
Rich  with  the  trappings  of  the  glorious  past, 
When  Venice  rose  a  fair  and  noble  queen 
And  doge  and  prince  in  stately  pomp  were  seen. 
The  chanting  priests,  the  chimings  of  the  bell, 
The  organ  grand  with  its  sonorous  swell, 
The  swinging  lamps,  the  incense  vapors  white, 
Send  light  and  perfume  on  the  shrouded  night. 

They  wend  their  way  along  the  vaulted  naves 
Where  crystal  cresses  gleam  like  sparking  waves, 
Where  tapers  tall,  like  lilies  pure  and  white, 
Send  from  the  chancel  rays  of  softened  light. 
Below  the  Virgin,  with  her  pale  brow  sweet, 
Are  chanting  angels  nestling  at  her  feet ; 
Within  her  arms,  the  child  to  sorrow  born, 
And  there  they  knell,  these  sad-eyed  mothers  wan. 

They  praying  gaze  into  Madonna's  face, 

And  then  a  silence  fills  the  luminous  space, 

Like  midnight  stillness  on  the  plains  afar 

When  shepherds  saw  the  wondrous  glittering  star. 

A  moment  thus — then  sweet  beatitude  ! 

The  music  swells  from  tender  interlude 

To  rapturous  strains  that  pierce  the  dome  above, 

Hosannas  grand  and  anthems  rich  with  love. 
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O  glowing  picture  of  the  star-born  child  ! 
Clasped  in  the  arms  of  Mary  sweet  and  mild. 
Ages  may  come  and  go.     Iconoclast 
May  tear  traditions  down,  but  still  shall  last 
Deep  in  the  breasts  of  sorrowing  mothers  pale, 
The  golden  glory  of  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  ears  of  faith  and  trust  hear  now,  as  then, 
The  watchword,   "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men." 


ONE  BY  ONE. 

One  by  one,  out  of  my  hand, 
Sifting  like  grains  of  shining  sand, 
Gliding  like  shadows  through  the  land. 
Passing  like  clouds  at  sunset  hour, 
Fleet  as  the  fragrance  from  dying  flower, 
One  by  one,  my  joys  pass. 

One  by  one,  into  m>  hand, 
Like  shining  threads  from  a  golden  strand, 
Like  gentle  breezes  by  angels  fanned, 
Bright  as  the  song-birds,  darting  in  air, 
Sweet  as  the  perfume  from  roses  rare, — 
One  by  one,  new  joys  come. 


WE  ARE  STANDING  ONCE   MOKE  AT  YOUR 
SIDE. 

MAY,   30TH. 

We  are  standing  once  more  at  your  side, 

To  render  the  homage  so  true ; 
We,  in  our  manhood  and  pride, 

.You,  neath  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

From  your  windowless  places  of  rest, 

No  welcoming  voices  we  hear, 
No  pressure  from  hands  that  we've  pressed, 

No  accents  of  courage  and  cheer. 

The  lilies  and  roses,  to-day 

Bloom  over  your  motionless  forms, 

That  sleep  the  long  hours  away 
Unmindful  of  sunshine  and  storms. 

Do  you  stir  when  the  drum's  muffled  beat 
Falls  soft  on  the  sweet  summer  air  ? 

Do  you  hear  the  slow  tread  of  our  feet 
When  we  bring  you  the  garlands  so  fair? 

Does  the  volley  of  rattling  shot 
Ever  wake  you  with  tremor  or  trill, 

Or  the  sight  of  the  flag  which  you  bought 
Give  a  bound  to  the  hearts  cold  and  still  ? 


Are  you  still  keeping  step  as  we  join 

In  the  old  way,  soldierly,  slow, 
With  your  forms  close  up  to  the  line 

And  your  faces  turned  straight  to  the  fot  ? 

Though  we  come  every  year  with  the  flowers 
To  place  on  your  silent  green  tent. 

Though  the  birds  sing  sweet  through  the  hours, 
Still  you  slumber  in  blissful  content 

We  are  journeying  through  the  dark  arch 
To  the  path  which  your  footsteps  have  trod, 

Yet  we  pause  in  our  swift  hurried  march 
To  lay  the  sweet  flowers  on  the  sod. 

We  are  standing  once  more  at  your  side 
Where  you  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  rest, 

We,  in  our  manhood  and  pride, 
You,  in  the  arms  of  the  Blest. 


THE  GIFT  OF  THANKFULNESS. 

I  may  not  bide  a  flower-lined  way  beside. 
Nor  walk  God's  uplands  dewy,  fresh  and  green, 

My  path  may  lie  beneath  a  lowering  sky 
And  thorns  and  brambles  hedge  the  way  between. 

'Yet  many  a  ray  shall  cheer  the  lengthening  day, 
And    golden    gleams    of    sunshine    shimmer 
through, 

And  from  each  cloud,  hung  like  a  heavy  shroud, 
The  bars  of  light  may  sift  like  diamond  dew. 

I  may  not  lead  in  word  or  generous  deed ; 

Upon  life's  altar  small  my  gift  may  be, 
But  if  I  bring  in  faith  the  offering. 

God  will  not  spurn  the  poor  oblation  free. 

I  cannot  look  into  the  mystic  book 
That  hides  from  me  those  duties  yet  undone ; 

Its  clasps  are  sealed,  its  pages  un revealed. 
Save  as  God's  angel  turns  them  one  by  one. 

I  patient  wait,  for  near  some  magic  gate 
I  yet  may  serve  while  others  enter  in ; 

The  prize  may  not  fall  to  my  humble  lot, 
Yet  something  good  I  shall  not  fail  to  win. 

Some  days  there  are  which  time  can  never  mar, 
Some  visions  beauteous  when  the  clouds  uproll, 

Some  hours  that  teem  with  holiest  love  supreme. 
And  leave  their  impress  on  the  sentient  soul. 

So  will  I  trust ;  abide  in  faith  I  must. 
For  waves  of  music  float  from  shores  unseen, 

There  smiles  a  star  beyond  the  harbor  bar, 
Its  changeful  radiance  glows  for  me,  I  ween. 
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THE  FACE  AT  THE  WINDOW. 

1  passed  along  the  crowded  street 

Where  restless  thousands  go, 
Where  daily  tread  the  busy  feet 

That  hasten  to  and  fro. 
And  in  a  window  framed  in  flowers, 

Mid  costly  shimmering  lace 
That  softly  fell  in  billowy  showers, 

I  saw  a  baby's  face. 

The  sunlight  shone  on  rounded  head, 

It  flecked  the  golden  hair, 
The  dimpled  face  was  pearl  and  red 

Like  tints  of  sea-shell  rare. 
The  small  right  hand  was  flatly  pressed 

Against  the  window  pane. 
And  with  the  left  she  soft  caressed 

A  brown  dog's  shaggy  mane. 

She  laughed  with  glee  to  see  me  look, 

This  dainty  little  lass, 
And  with  her  dimpled  hand  she  shook 

The  lucent  window  glass. 
And  then,  with  childhood's  happy  faith, 

She  wafted  me  a  kiss, 
Blown  softly  like  an  angel's  breath 

From  fairer  realms  to  this. 

She  did  not  question  whence  I  came, 

This  little  sinless  child  ! 
She  did  not  ask  my  rank  or  name, 

And  yet  she  sweetly  smiled 
And  raised  her  rounded  arm  above 

Her  silken  sunlit  hair, 
Her  sweet  eyes  sparkled  with  the  love 

Divinely  planted  there. 

She  read  me  by  those  childish  powers, 

That  prescience  swift  and  sure 
Which  puts  to  shame  these  arts  of  ours 

By  intuition  pure. 
And  as  from  dainty  finger  tips 

The  kiss  was  wafted  free, 
The  angels  caught  it  from  her  lips 

And  bore  it  safe  to  me. 

So  though  the  sky  of  life  may  teem 

With  fitful  clouds  and  rain, 
And  sense  of  loss  may  sometimes  seem 

To  more  than  balance  gain, 
In  all  the  varying  moods  which  fate 

Weaves  with  her  subtle  wiles, 
The  heart  is  not  quite  desolate 

On  which  a  baby  smiles. 


MARY  GRANT  O'SHERIDAN. 

MISS  O'SHERIDAN  was  born  in  Michigan 
and  is  the  daughter  of  Daniel  O'Sheridan 
and  Elizabeth  Bresland.  On  her  mother's  side  her 
relatives  are  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  among  the  fam- 
ily names  are  Butler,  Lynch,  Mc  Ilheny,  Mulholland 
and  O'Donnell.  On  her  father's  side  Miss  O'Sher- 
idan claims  descent  from  the  "  Plundering  Norman 
Peers,"  and  from  Irish  poets,  statesmen  and  histo- 
rians. Among  the  family  names  on  her  father's 
side  are  Forrester,  Raymond  and  Durham.  She  is 
a  teacher  by  profession.  She  was  educuted  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  She  has  been  a  member 
of  the  "  Author's  Club "  and  %i  Contemporary 
Club"  of  Milwaukee.  When  Jerry  Rusk  was 
governor  of  Wisconsin,  she  read  an  original  poem  in 
Assembly  Chamber  of  State  Capital  at  Madison. 
She  has  had  a  half-dozen  of  her  poems  set  to  music. 
Miss  O'Sheridan  is  fond. of  travel,  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  music,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  flowers. 

H.  F.  M. 


DORMTAVI. 

The  violets  blossomed  'neath  my  feet  in  Spring 
And  Summer  gave  her  rarest  rose  to  me. 
The  bluebird  fanned  the  lily  with  its  wing 
And  set  a  cloud  of  prisoned  perfume  free  ; 
And  softly  as  my  weary  senses  fell 
The  sweetness  from  the  swaying  lily  bell. 

The  moonbeams  kissed  the  white  syringa  flowers. 

Oh.  ectasy  of  tenderness  and  love, 

Oh  bliss  of  being  !    In  those  mystic  hours 

I  seemed  like  one  who  ever  lies  and  dreams, 

And  hears  the  wavelets  of  celestial  streams 

Wash  by  the  thirsty  shores  of  sin  and  death, 

And  feels  upon  his  naked  brow  the  breath 

Of  cooling  breezes  coming  from  above,    • 

Laden  with  harmony  from  singing  spheres 

That  chant  God's  praises  through  His  endless  years. 


TO   MY   LITTLE  NEICE,    KEREN   ROGERS 
BRYANT. 

Every  evening  at  eight  o'clock 

Lukoje,  the  dustman,  comes  around ; 

He  cares  not,  he,  for  bolt  or  lock, 

He  never  at  the  door  will  knock  ; 

His  footsteps  make  no  sound, 

For  all  in  silence-sandals  shod, 

None  hear  him  as  he  walks  abroad. 

Though  some  have  heard  him  sing  "  Nid  nod," 
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— As  he  unbidden  entered  in 
Where  children  held  their  merry  din 
At  eight  o'clock — nid  nod, 
Nid  nod,  nid  nod,  nid  nod,  nid  nod. 

Lukoje  bears  upon  his  back 
Each  night  a  little  shining  sack, 
With  finest  dust  'tis  filled. 
And  when  Lukoje  nods  his  head 
The  dust  blows  out  and,  "  Off  to  bed, 
Dear  children,  shut  your  eyes  !  " 
Nid  nod,  nid  nod,  Lukoje  goes, 
And  out  the  dust  forever  blows, 
Till  little  children  nodding  close 
Their  pretty  eyes  in  sweet  repose, 
Nid  nod,  nid  nod,  nid  nod,  nid  nod. 


THEORIES. 

We  lavish  too  much  thought  on  theorizing, 
And  subtle  schemes  we  call  philanthropy, 

In  vain  and  intricate  philosophizing, 
And  seeking  other  names  for  charity. 

With  formulated  prayers,  demure  demeanor, 
And  weekly  worship  'neath  a  gilded  spire, 

We  ask  not  if  the  heart  be  thereby  cleaner 
Or  all  our  aspirations  nobler,  higher. 

We  preach  with  glowing  language,  chastened  duly, 
(How  marvelously  sweet  the  phrases  sound  !) 

Some  pet  theology  just  fashioned  newly, 
All  means  of  grace  are  in  its  doctrines  found. 

Daily  we  meet  God's  poor  and  wretched  creatures, 
Made  in  His  likeness  who  for  sinners  died, 

And  hasten  by  them  with  averted  features 
And  hearts  made  hard  and  cold  with  sinful  pride. 

The  cup  of  water  that  we  might  have  given, 
The  little  ones  we  might  have  clothed  and  fed, 

The  heights  we  might  have  reached  had  we  but 
striven, 
The  kindly  words  which  we  have  left  unsaid. 

These  opportunities  for  better  being — 
How  often  do  they  pass  unnoticed  by, 

While  we  inert,  indifferent  sit  not  seeing. 
That  angel  hands  would  lift  us  up  on  high. 

Oh,  could  we  rouse  ourselves  to  grand  endeavor, 
And  sympathize,  unselfish  with  our  race. 

'Twere  worth  all  thoughts  and  theories  that  ever 
Have  sought  true  honest  action  to  displace. 


JESSIE  STANFORD. 

MISS  JESSIE  STANFORD  was  born  in  Ken- 
ton,  Ohio,  and  her  early  life  was  passed 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  historic  stream  of  that 
state,  the  Scioto  and  Miamis,  rich  in  Indian  lore, 
relics  and  tradition,  a  place  well  calculated  to  de- 
velop the  particular  genius  that  characterizes  her 
writings.  She  was  favored  in  the  line  of  heredity. 
Her  father,  who  died  September,  1894,  possessed 
excellent  literary  taste  and  her  mother  was  a 
member  of  that  branch  of  the  Biddle  family 
made  famous  by  Nicholas  Biddle  of  Philadel- 
phia, more  than  half  century  ago.  Miss  Stan- 
ford naturally  yielding  to  her  inclination  wrote 
extensively,  rather  as  pastime  than  with  special 
view  to  publication.  Her  productions  at  once  at- 
tracted attention  and  subsequently  became  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  the  New  York  World,  the  Balti- 
more Hofne  Journal,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the 
Home  Magazine  of  Washington,  D.  C,  edited  by 
Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  and  other  cosmopolitan  publi- 
cations. Her  miscellaneous  poems  which  would  fill 
a  volume,  take  wide  range,  and  are  welcome  wher- 
ever they  are  known.  In  epic,  she  seems  to  excel, 
being  felicitous  in  selection,  pure  in  expression  and 
exhalted  in  treatment.  F.  C.  D. 


NIGHT. 


Night  cometh,  Priestess  of  silence,  calm'st  Night ! 
Gray  stolecl  Eve  with  rapt  face  glides  before, 
And,  entering  the  Twilight's  Gothic  door 

Fills  all  the  flower  shrined  aisles  with  tapers  light, 

And  stills  the  vesper  choir  of  songsters  bright 
Incenses  rise  from  thuribles  swung  o'er 
The  silent  worshipers,  and  now  once  more 

The    chant  inspired  steals  through  the  temple's 
height 

With  fanon  and  dim  robes  she  cometh  now, 
Telling  her  rosary  of  stars  whose  rays 
Are  caught  from  empyrean  fires  that  blaze 

And  glow  in  awfulness.    Upon  her  brow 
Serene,  Diana  sets  her  crescent  seal, 
And  all  the  weary  hosts  of  mortals  kneel. 

Like  some  cathedral  vast,  or  mosque,  the  domes 
And  minarets  of  mountains  high  are  shown 
Round  Nature's  broad   and    sapphire  colored 
zone 
In  sheeny,  silvery  lighted  monochromes, 
Where  wandering  shepherds  raise  their  humble 
homes. 
The  waters  chant  their  deep  trisagion, 
The  decuman 's  grand  nocturn  to  the  throne. 
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Tis  thus  that  Night  in  trailing  vestments  comes 
And  lessons  Man,  who  looks  with  doubting  mien ; 

For,  like  the  worshippers  of  Orient  lands, 

Lo,  to  the  East  she  turns  with  folded  hands 
And  lifted  veil,  in  attitude  serene, 

And,  in  the  solemn  passing  orison 

Teaches  the  will  of  Him— "Thy  will  be  done." 


A  HARVEST  CAROL. 

When  squirrels  run  in  prankish  fun 

Along  the  old  rail  fences ; 
Shy  bunnies  leap  through  grasses  deep, 

And  crickets'  ball  commences ; 
When,  millions  thick,  grasshoppers  click 

And  rustle  in  the  meadows, 
Black  swallows  dip  each  phantom  ship 

In  sunshine  waves  and  shadows. 

When  droning  bees  on  drowsy  breeze 

Are  gathering  stores  for  honey, 
Then  through  the  fields  the  farmer  wields 

'Neath  sultry  skies  and  sunny : 
Long  windrows  chain  of  grass  and  grain 

Lie  woven  in  his  mowing- 
He  Neptune  seems  with  seahorse  teams 

Along  the  billows  rowing. 

His  trident  shines  along  the  lines 

Puissant  as  in  fables, 
As  tandem  trains  of  heavy  wains 

Go  creaking  to  the  stables. 
He  starts  a  glee  across  the  lea 

To  emulate  the  thrushes — 
From  crows  "  ha,  ha ! "  to  larks  "  oh,  la ! " 

Birds'  jolly  laughter  gushes. 

His  hearty  laugh  is  heard  by  half 

The  country  lasses  smiling, 
And  in  one  heart  she  knows  'tis  art 

Meant  for  her  own  beguiling  ; 
With  deepest  blush  of  full  heart's  flush 

•  She  mocks  the  bob  white's  calling, 
But  fond  replies  the  "  Bob  "  denies 

Till  twilight  dews  are  falling. 

The  threshers'  song  calls  up  a  throng 

Of  votaries  of  Ceres  ; 
And  Flora  weaves  among  the  sheaves 

Her  modest  flowers  to  cheer  us  ; 
Like  Ruth,  amid  the  corn  they  hid, 

Unwitting  all  of  lovers, 
Till  Boaz  stands  with  outstretched  hands, 

And  all  his  love  discovers. 


Oh,  ye  who  sow  to  reap  and  mow 

In  summer's  harvest  humming, 
Watch  that  no  tares  creep  unawares 

To  check  the  flowers'  coming  ; 
That  in  thy  path  the  aftermath 

Be  worth  thy  autumn's  heaping. 
Sow  flower-seeds  of  kindly  deeds 

To  crown  thy  harvest's  reaping. 

Oh  harvest  time  !    Oh  golden  prime 
With  all  thy  blessed  burden ! 

Of  seasons  this  to  woo  and  kiss 
Is  Love's  own  perfect  guerdon. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

The  feast  and  bridal  time  is  here 
When  Fall  is  wed  to  Winter  drear  : 
Hyperion  shoots  his  last  warm  rays  : 
The  peaceful  wigwams'  smokey  haze 
Makes  dreamy  all  the  quiet  days. 

The  Summer's  fragrant,  fervid  kiss 
No  more  caressing  is  than  this  ; 
The  river  laughs  with  limpid  rill 
As  they  go  rippling  down  the  hill, 
In  cadence  with  the  birds'  new  trill. 

The  forest  trees  stand  tall  and  trim 

Like  Indian  chieftains,  silent,  grim ; 

Their  feet  in  moccasins  green-mossed, 

With  silver  lichen  rich  embossed 

And  laced  with  brown  vines  tied  and  crossed. 

For  saucy  squirrels  and  boys  and  girls, 
With  keen,  bright  eyes  and  tossing  curls, 
Their  wampum  belts  they  all  unstring 
To  watch  the  madcap  scampering 
Their  winter  sweetmeats  hampering. 

Their  red  and  russet  blankets  fall 
Around  the  pappoose  bushes  small, 
Who  proffer  berries  black  and  red, 
With  wee  brown  fingers  eager  spread, 
That  woodland  playmates  may  be  fed. 

Beneath  the  deep  cerulean  sky 

Where  sail  the  ships  of  bye  and  bye : 

Lie  clouds  like  lit  stalagmite  caves 

In  piled  cathedral  thrones  and  naves 

Where  spirits  chant  their  breeze  borne  staves. 

Cautantowwit  the  god  hath  spilled 
The  last  red  drops  from  chalice  filled 
With  beaded  draught  by  Summer  brewed, 
Then  tender  smiles  in  loving  mood, 
And  bears  away  the  bride  he  wooed. 
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Cautantowwit  the  god  hath  said 
That  Fall  and  Winter  now  are  wed. 
'•  Cautantowwit,"  the  dear  birds  cry ; 
And  Echo  answers  with  our  sigh, 
11  Cautantowwit,  good  by  good  by." 

The  birds  sing  bride  songs  as  they  flit 
To  Southlands  with  Cautantowwit, 
Where  daedal  courts  in  flowery  pride 
Fling -all  their  odorous  casements  wide, 
To  greet  the  god's  sweet  summer  bride. 


TRUST. 


none  other. 


-)(- 


MICHAEL  MOORES  TEAGAR.* 

MICHAEL  MOORES  TEAGAR  was  born  in 
Bath  county,  Ky.,  May  i,  1853.  His  father, 
Jacob  Teagar,  was  of  immediate  German  descent, 
a  native  of  Lewis  county,  Ky.,  and  a  farmer  by 
occupation.  His  mother,  Louisa  (Moores)  Teagar,  a 
native  of  Bath  county,  Ky.,  was  a  daughter  of 
Michael  Moores,  a  veteran  soldier  of  the  war  of 
American  Independence,  and  of  Sinai  Harlan,  a 
relative  of  Major  Silas  Harlan,  who  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Blue  Licks,  and  of  the  Hon.  John  M. 
Harlan,  a  present  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  Michael  M.  Teagar  was  reared  on  a 
farm  by  parents  of  limited  means,  remote  from  the 
seats  of  learning ;  his  education  was  confined  to  the 
district  schools  of  the  day,  with  a  short  term  at 
Antioch  College,  Ohio.  In  1859,  after  teaching 
school  about  two  years,  he  located  in  Flemings- 
burg,  Ky.,  where  he  studied  law,  and  in  February, 
i860,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  October,  1862, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army  in  Company 
B,  2nd  Ky.,  Cavalry,  in  which  service  he  continued 
until  the  termination  of  the  war.  In  May,  1865.  he 
returned  to  Flemingsburg,  Ky.,  and  resumed  the 
legal  profession,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  people  by  pro- 
motion to  various  official  positions.  He  was  ap- 
pointed and  served  as  Deputy  County  Clerk  from 
1866  to  1868,  and  as  Deputy  Circuit  Clerk  from 
1868  to  1870,  when  he  was  elected  County  Clerk, 
and   re-elected  in   1874,   serving  eight  years.     In 


'Love  thou  the  Past  as  thou.wouldst  a  wayward 

but  well  beloved  brother ; 
Lean  thy  heart  to  the  Present  as  the  babe  trusteth 

its  mother ; 
Look  to  the  Future  as  a  soul  looks  to  its  God  and 


1880  he  was  elected  county  and  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  a  term  of  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  was  appointed  Master  in  Chancery,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  November,  1893,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  a  place  under  appointment  in 
the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  position 
he  now  holds.  At  an  early  age  he  developed  a  de- 
cided literary  taste  and  inclination,  and  became  a 
contributor  of  numerous  letters  and  political  arti- 
cles to  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  leading  politicians  of  his  Con- 
gressional District,  who,  in  1858  tendered  him 
gratuitously  a  complete  outfit  as  editor  of  a  politi- 
cal newspaper,  which  he  declined  for  reasons  per- 
sonal to  himself.  From  1870  to  1880  he  was  em- 
ployed as  assistant  editor  of  the  Flemingsburg 
Democrat,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Press  Association.  At  various  intervals  he 
has  written  numerous  poetical  contributions  to 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal \  and  other  papers 
and  periodicals.  Notwithstanding  his  active  pro- 
fessional and  official  life,  he  resorted  to  literary 
study  and  pursuit  more  for  pleasure  and  recreation 
than  for  personal  reputation  or  profit.  His  pro- 
ductions all  breathe  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  charity 
and  kindness,  and  a  sentiment  that  thrusts  upon 
the  mind  a  refined  sense  of  moral  feeling,  and 
carries  with  them  some  lesson  or  maxim  into 
moral  and  social  life.  His  miscellaneous  poems 
are  being  revised  with  a  view  to  their  publication 
in  book  form  in  the  near  future.  He  has  just  pub- 
lished a  story  in  blank  verse,  entitled  '•Marian.*' 

J.  S.  S. 


♦  "Marian."    By  M.  M.  Teagar. 
Book  Co.,  1895.    i6mo. 


Buffalo:    The  Peter  Paul 


THE  LOVED  ONES  AWAY. 

I'm  lonely  when  thou  art  away ; 

My  spirit  is  weary  and  sad, 
For  thou  art  not  with  me  to-day 

To  cheer  it  and  bid  it  be  glad ; 
And  here,  as  I  ponder  alone, 

O'er  present  and  future  and  past, 
Where  sunlight  of  happiness  shone 

A  shadow  of  sadness  is  cast. 

I'm  lonely  when  thou  art  away ; 

However,  though  fruitless  and  vain, 
I  strive  to  be  cheerful  and  gay, 

A  sadness  creeps  o'er  me  again. 
Whatever  I  cherish  as  mine, 

Though  simple  and  worthless  it  be, 
Seems  only  a  token  of  thine. 

In  faithful  remembrance  of  thee. 

Yes,  lonely  and  weary  to-day ; 
The  moments  move  heavily  on ; 
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Each  hour  drags  slowly  away— 

The  weight  of  a  century  gone. 
Though  beauty  and  pleasure  may  fill 

Each  scene  o'er  life's  drapery  thrown. 
The  heart,  in  its  loneliness  still, 

Flings  back  the  sad  echo — alone. 

No  strains  of  sweet  music  to  cheer 

The  heart  overladen  with  care ; 
No  prattling  of  innocence  near, 

To  lighten  the  burdens  we  bear. 
Yet  when  the  soft  twilight  below 

Has  trimmed  the  clear  sky-lights  above, 
'Tis  sweet  to  rehearse  in  their  glow 

Thy  whispering  prayers  of  love. 

To  look  up  to  Heaven  and  feel, 

When  pleading  as  suppliants  there, 
Thy  spirits,  like  guardians  steal 

In  chambers  of  silence  and  prayer ; 
To  catch  the  loved  voices  that  call 

In  prayerful  accents  apart, 
And  breathe -the  sweet  odors  that  fall 

From  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  heart. 

Then  God,  in  thy  mercy  to-day, 

Stretch  forth  Thine  Omnipotent  arm — 
Watch  over  the  loved  ones  away, 

And  shelter  their  spirits  from  harm. 
From  sickness,  misfortune  and  care — 

From  evil  wherever  they  roam, 
May  Thou,  in  thy  providence,  spare 

The  loved  in  their  absence  from  home. 

And  when  then  the  grim  messenger's  breath 

Has  severed  the  hearts  of  to-day, 
And  o'er  the  chill  waters  of  death 

Has  wafted  our  spirits  away, 
O,  grant  us  Thy  Providence  then, 

And  gather  us  home  with  the  blest, 
With  spirits  united  again, 

To  dwell  in  the  haven  of  rest. 


WOUND  NOT  THE  SPIRIT  THAT  LOVES 
THEE. 

O  wound  not  the  spirit  that  loves  thee, 
Nor  cast  it  from  memory's  urn, 

But  like  the  sweet  angels  above  thee, 
Cement  it  with  love  in  return. 

A  word  that  is  unkindly  spoken 
Sinks  deep  in  the  fountain  of  tears; 

A  link  in  love's  chain  that  is  broken 
May  change  the  whole  current  of  years. 


The  heart  that  would  fondly  caress  thee — 
The  loving  fond  heart  of  a  child, 

Whose  prayers  are  daily  to  bless  thee, 
As  God,  in  His  Providence  smiled — 

In  childish  simplicity,  never 
Renounces  the  love  it  implores, 

Nor  cheerfully  blots  out  forever 
The  image  and  name  it  adores; 

But  ever,  with  constant  devotion, 
It  turns  to  the'bosom  it  loves, 

And  leaps,  with  a  joyful  emotion, 
At  every  kind  look  that  approves. 

Then  think  not,  when  trials  beset  thee, 
Thy  name  the  less  dearer  shall  be; 

Nor  dream  that  the  heart  will  forget  thee 
That's  cherished  with  fondness  by  thee. 

For  often  our  hearts,  while  our  faces 
Are  darkened  with  sorrow  and  strife, 

May  yearn  for  some  smiling  oasis 
Of  love  in  the  desert  of  life. 

Then  wound  not  the  spirit  that  loves  thee; 

(Too  much  of  life's  story  is  sad;) 
While  God,  in  His  goodness  above  thee, 

Would  comfort  and  bid  it  be  glad; 

But  scatter  the  seeds  of  affection 
And  kindness  wherever  you  be, 

That  germs  of  a  sweet  recollection 
May  bud  in  life's  garden  for  thee. 

Those  buds  are  not  lost,  but  their  flowers, 

By  mi  rust' ring  angels  abroad, 
Are  gathered  from  earth's  fading  bowers, 

To  bloom  in  the  garden  of  God. 

Where  voices  of  angels  are  blended 
In  song  with  the  voice  of  the  past, 

To  greet  thee,  when  life's  toils  are  ended, 
With  blessings  in  Heaven  at  last. 


CHARITY. 


She  comes  as  a  sunbeam  of  Heavenly  light 
To  visit  the  home  of  misfortune  and  care, 
Dispersing  the  shadows  and  mists  of  the  night, 
To  leave  her  sweet  comfort  and  sympathy  there. 

— Marian. 
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HARRIET  SMEAD. 

HARRIET  SMEAD  is  a  descendant  on  her 
father's  side  from  Scotch-Welsh  ancestry. 
The  first  M  Smede  "—as  the  Welsh  orthography 
has  it— came  to  America  about  1664.  On  the 
mother's  side  she  is  descended  from  that  English 
line  which  includes  the  Colonel  Meade  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Washington  staff,  and  General 
Meade  of  Rebellion  fame.  Her  birthplace  is 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  but  her  early  childhood  was 
spent  in  Chelsea.  The  onfy  daughter  of  a  physi- 
cian, she  grew  up  under  the  tutorage  of  her  father, 
and  imbibed  his  love  for  literature  and  that,  too,  of 
the  best  kind.  Soon  after  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Lansing,  her  father  died,  and  this  calamity 
was  followed  shortly  by  the  burning  of  their  home. 
Miss  Smead  thus  found  herself  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources  and  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the 
bread-winners.  After  a  few  years  spent  as  clerk 
in  the  post-office  she  became  an  assistant  on  the 
staff  of  the  Lansing  Republican,  a  position  which 
she  held  for  eleven  years.  Articles  from  her  pen 
were  copied  repeatedly,  and  her  special  talent  for 
editorial  works  showed  itself  in  many  a  clean-cut, 
pithy  review  of  questions  engrossing  the  public 
mind.  She  was  for  some  time*  assistant  editor  of 
The  Center,  the  State  organ  in  Michigan  of  the 
Prohibition  party.  The  first  of  her  poems  to  ap- 
pear in  print  was  "When  I  Mean  to  Marry," 
called  out  by  a  poem  of  that  title  by  John  G- 
Saxe,  but  giving  the  woman's  view  of  the  matter, 
instead  of  the  man's.  It  was  widely  copied 
and  elicited  a  personal  letter  from  Saxe  to  the 
writer.  Miss  Smead's  sympathies  are  with  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  establish  a  center  of  litera- 
ture in  the  West,  and  afford  a  stimulous  toward 
the  building  up  of  a  literary  taste  which  shall  be 
an  exponent  of  Western  progress  in  thought  and 
cultivation.  Most  of  her  poems  have  appeared  in 
Western  magazines  and  papers.  The  Current, 
Field  and  Stream,  Inter- Ocean  and  America,  have 
contained  the  most  thus  far  in  print,  although  De- 
troit, Toledo  and  Philadelphia  publications  have 
also  received  her  contributions.  H.  E.  C. 


THE  PINK  SUN-BONNET. 

Fair  as  a  lily  and  sweet  as  a  rose, 

Under  its  shadow  a  child's  face  glows, 

Never  a  line  of  sorrow  or  care, 

Never  a  shade  of  doubt  is  there  ; 

For  the  bright  eyes  look  on  the  world  as  it  seems, 

Full  of  sunlight  and  blossoms  and  dreams  ; 


And  a  shining  vista  stretching  wide, 
Thronged  with  the  mystical,  sweet,  untried, 
Where  the  hand  of  the  future,  like  Midas  of  old, 
Shall  turn  the  dust  of  the  world  into  gold. 

It  was  such  an  one  that  I  saw  to-day 
Gaze  in  at  the  milliner's  over  the  way. 
Thinking  perchance  was  that  bright  little  head 
That  when  doffed  the  calico  crown,  in  its  stead 
Should  reign  another  of  velvet  or  lace, 
With  flowers  and  plumes  drooping  over  a  face 
Of  marvelous  sweetness  and  beauty  and  grace, 
And  the  grown-up  form,  in  rich  robes  attired, 
Should  sweep  the  grand  street  while  the  town  ad- 
mired. 

Ah !  little  dreamer  if  you  could  but  know 
How  rough  the  path  you  are  longing  to  go, 
How  many  fair  hopes  in  ashes  must  lie 
Ere  you  reach  the  splendor  for  which  you  sigh, 
You  would  turn  from  your  dream  with  sick'ning 

dread, 
Draw  your  pink  sun-bonnet  over  your  head, 
Go  back  to  your  dolls,  your  pictures  and  flowers, 
Laugh  with  them  through  the  day's  golden  hours, 
While  folly  and  fashion,  shorn  of  each  charm 
Would  pass*  unheeded  and  do  you  no  harm. 

Not  thinner  the  gauze  on  the  butterfly's  wings, 
That  you  chase  while  your  laugh  on  the  blue  air 

rings, 
Than  this  dream  of  worldly  pleasure  and  pride 
That  through  the  young  heart  and  brain  doth  glide, 
With  the  song  of  a  siren  or  smile  of  a  god 
Who  rules  o'er  his  realm  with  a  flower-wreathed 

rod. 

Go  laugh  with  the  winds  and  sing  with  the  birds, 
They  stint  not  their  measure  of  music  for  words, 
Romp  o'er  the  meadows  and  climb  the  green  hills, 
Sail  your  bright  blossom-crafts  over  the  rills ; 
But  leave  to  the  worldly  the  tissues  of  pride 
Behind  which  their  wrecks  of  ambition  to  hide ; 
And  drink  evermore  of  the  rare  wind  of  mirth. 
Which  nature  gives  free  to  the  humblest  of  earth. 


OPEN  THE  DOOR. 

Open  the  door,  let  in  the  air, 
The  winds  are  sweet  and  the  flowers  are  fair  ; 
Joy  is  abroad  in  the  World  to-day, 
If  our  door  is  wide  he  may  come  this  way. 
Open  the  door. 

Open  the  door,  let  in  the  sun, 
He  hath  a  smile  for  every  one ;  ' 
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He  has  made  of  the  raindrops  gold  and  gems, 
He  may  change  our  tears  to  diadems. 
Open  the  door. 

Open  the  door  of  the  soul,  let  in 
Strong,  pure  thoughts,  which  shall  banish  sin  ; 
They  will  grow  and  bloom  with  a  grace  divine, 
And  their  fruit  will  be  sweeter  than  that  of  the  vine. 
Open  the  door. 

Open  the  door  of  the  heart,  let  in 
Sympathy  sweet  for  stranger  and  kin  ; 
It  will  make  the  halls  of  the  heart  so  fair 
That  angels  may  enter  unaware. 
Open  the  door. 


PRAISE. 


Though  praise  is  very  sweet  to  hear 
And  human  hearts  are  prone  to  love  it, 

Yet,  if  unmerited,  I  fear 

'Tis  scarce  a  thing  for  sense  to  covet. 

The  friend  who  braving  all  my  wrath 
Holds  up  a  mirror  to  my  vision, 

And  shows  me  my  ill-chosen  path 
Will  never  lead  to  fields  Elysian ; 

Who  marks  my  blunders,  probes  my  faults, 
While  I  with  shame  am  inly  quaking, 

Though  my  affection  for  him  halts 
He  is  my  friend  and  no  mistaking. 

But  he  who  ever  smiling  comes 

With  honeyed  words  and  nattering  glances, 
Whose  every  phrase  all  dissent  shuns 

And  chimes  with  all  my  vagrant  fancies : 

He  fans  'tis  true,  my  self-esteem 
And  gives  free  rein  to  dreams  conceited, 

And  in  his  presence  it  would  seem 
That  friendship's  mission  is  completed. 

And  yet,  I  cannot  make  it  so 
Howe'er  I  strive  with  logic  clever, 

For  in  my  inmost  heart  I  know 
He  is  my  enemy  forever. 


It  may  be  smiles,  it  may  be  tears 
That  safe  from  sight  the  tissue  holds, 

The  flush  of  youth,  the  lines  of  years 
Alike  are  hidden  neath  its  folds. 

Behind  a  veil,  behind  a  veil, 

We  hide  our  lives  from  friend  and  foe  ; 
To  smile  and  jest  we  never  fail, 

Though  heart  and  sense  are  steeped  in  woe. 
Beneath  a  calm  reserve  of  pride 

Concealed  alike  are  love  and  hate ; 
Our  noblest  impulse  oft  we  chide, 

And  thus  we  masquerade  with  fate. 

Behind  a  veil,  behind  a  veil, 

God  hides  the  future  from  our  eyes  ; 
We  know  not  if  the  chilling  gale 

Or  golden  suns  behind  it  rise. 
The  joys  that  thrill,  the  griefs  that  blight, 

Alike  are  shrouded  from  our  ken ; 
With  Him,  "whatever  is,  is  right," 

We  can  but  humbly  say,  "  Amen." 


THE  TWO  SONGS. 

When  from  the  heart  where  pleasure  sits 

A  song  comes  forth,  'tis  wreathed  with  flowers, 
The  breath  of  wine  about  it  flits, 
And  laugh  and  jest  delight  the  hours ; 
And  they  who  hear  it  lightly  say : 
"  How  bright  that  song,"  and  go  their  way. 

But  when  in  heart  by  life  storms  beat, 

In  grief  and  tears  a  song  is  born, 
It  comes  not  forth  'mong  blossoms  sweet, 
Its  wreaths  are  all  of  rue  and  thorn ; 
But  they  who  hear  it  turn  and  say, 
"  Sure  God  doth  speak,"  and  kneel  and  pray. 


BEHIND  THE  VEIL. 

Behind  her  veil,  behind  her  veil, 
A  down  the  street  my  lady  glides ; 

We  know  not  whether  rose  or  pale 
The  cheek  that  floating  fabric  hides. 


MAY  AND  JUNE. 

Who  shall  say  that  May  is  sweetest 
Or  the  royal  June  completest  ? 
Lilies  crowned  the  May  Queen  fair, 
June  has  roses  in  her  hair. 
May's  white  drifts  of  apple-blooms 
Dripping  were  with  Love's  perfumes, 
June  has  honey-hearted  clover 
That  the  bees  kiss  o'er  and  over. 

Who  shall  say  that  May  is  sweetest 
Or  the  royal  June  completest? 
May  blew  bird  songs  from  her  mouth, 
June  has  joy-winds  of  the  south. 
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Bright  mocking-bird  sitting  between  the  seas, 
Singing  the  songs  of  many  lands  and  climes, 

Rose-garlanded,  in  indolent  sweet  ease 
Fanned  by  soft  winds  from  groves  of  fragrant 
limes; 

Your  breath  brings  joy  to  many  a  fainting  one 
As  breath  of  myrrh  from  "  Araby  the  blest." 

Rich  is  your  dower,  oh  !  daughter  of  the  sun, 
And  fair  your  crown  Italia  of  the  west. 


PURE  THOUGHTS. 

Pure  thoughts  are  guides  that  lead  the  soul  to 
God, 

Nor  do  they  ever  stumble  by  the  way, 
But  up  the  grand  ascent  the  saints  have  trod 

They  reach  the  heights  of  His  eternal  day. 


UNDYING. 

Fair  days  so  full  of  peace  and  light, 

Bright  gems  in  life's  fair  rosary, 
Though  soon  enfolded  by  the  night 
You  cannot  die. 

Bright  flowers  that  bloom  so  blithe  and  gay, 
Sweet  bird  songs  gladding  earth  and  sky, 
Though  from  our  ken  you  pass  away 
You  do  not  die. 

Soft  winds  that  bring  us  perfumes  rare 

From  realms  of  "blessed  Araby," 
And  soothe  with  love  the  brow  of  care, 
You  will  not  die. 

Sweet  looks,  sweet  words  which  raised  in  youth 

Our  hopes  to  heights  of  ecstasy, 
Though  later  torn  our  hearts  with  ruth, 
You  ne'er  will  die. 

Great  thoughts  that  glow  with  grand  emprise, 

And  noble  purpose  pure  and  high, 
Though  now  unseen  by  mortal  eyes 
They  will  not  die. 

There's  naught  that's  beautiful  and  good 

But  holds  its  empire  low  or  high, 
Like  love's  eternal  brotherhood 
It  doth  not  die. 

But  in  the  ascending  scale  of  God 

Doth  lovelier  grow  and  higher  rise, 
As  grew  the  ladder  angels  trod, 
Unto  the  skies. 


ELIZABETH  F.  BLANDING. 

ELIZABETH  F.  Blanding  is  a  native  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  she  received  her  educa- 
tion. She  was  graduated  from  the  Providence 
High  School  in  1890.  She  adopted  teaching  as  a 
vocation,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  resign  her  posi- 
tion in  the  schools  by  reason  of  ill-health.  For 
some  time  she  has  written  short  poems,  many  of 
which  have  appeared  in  print.  W.  W. 


A  LIFE. 


It  grew  up  like  a  tender  plant  that  blossoms  bright 

and  sweet, 
And  gleams  beside  the  dusty  road  so  worn  by 

travelers'  feet, 
To  cheer  each  weary  pilgrim  with  its  grace  and 

beauty  rare 
While  'round  its  haunt,  it  sheds  reviving  fragrance 

on  the  air. 

It  shone  as  radiant  as  the  star  upon  the  dusky  blue, 
That  sends  afar  its  silvery  beams  to  pierce  the 

darkness  through 
And  guide  the  straying  steps  of  those  bewildered 

in  the  night 
Who  lift  their  grateful  gaze  to  heaven  to  bliss  the 

friendly  light. 

It  faded  like  the  flower  when  the  autumn  winds  are 

chill, 
It  vanished  like  the  star  in  early  morning  gray  and 

still- 
But  long  its  memory  shall  live,  its  holy  influence 

shine, 
Awak'ning  in  the  soul  a  higher  faith  in  things  di- 
vine. 


TO  THE  ANEMONE. 

Frail,  wind-shaken  floweret, 
Dear,  little  woodland  gem  ! 

Like  pearl,  or  tinted  opal 
In  Nature's  diadem, 

Before  the  air  is  fragrant 

With  Spring's  warm,  spicy  breath, 
While  still  her  footsteps  linger, 

You  wake  from  sleep-like  death. 

You  wake,  then  stir  and  shiver 
Within  your  cold,  dark  bed— 

11  'Tis  time  to  rise,"  you  whisper, 
"To  life  and  light  o'erhead ; 
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"  *Tis  time  to  seek  the  sunshine, 

To  see  the  soft,  blue  sky 
And  hear  the  wild-birds  singing 

As  homeward  swift  they  fly." 

♦  #  #  #    "       * 

#  It  fills  my  heart  with  pleasure 

To  look  upon  your  face 
Half  drooping,  faintly  blushing 
With  shy,  bewitching  grace. 

I  pluck  you  gently,  darling 
Of  springtime  pale  and  meek, 

In  all  your  dewy  freshness. 
And  press  you  to  my  cheek  ; 

For  I  have  always  loved  you 

For  your  sweet  purity 
And  simple,  modest  seeming — 

Fair,  frail  Anemone ! 


FREEDOM. 

How  sweet  thou  art,  O  Freedom, 

To  every  human  heart ! 
Man's  privilege  most  sacred, 

His  being's  noblest  part ; 
Thou  priceless,  great  possession, 

Without  thee  life  were  done  ! 
Its  sun  gone  down  forever, 

For  thou  and  life  are  one. 

How  dear  thou  art,  O  Freedom, 

Our  birthright  here  below  ! 
Chief  blessing  of  all  blessings 

Kind  Heaven  doth  bestow  ; 
Deprived  by  dark  misfortune 

Of  every  other  joy. 
Naught,  while  thou  still  remainest, 

Can  happiness  destroy. 

O  happy,  holy  Freedom, 

Proud,  eagle-winged  and  grand  ! 
Outspread  thy  mighty  pinions 

To  shield  our  glorious  land  ; 
Of  all  we  love  and  cherish, 

Eternal  guardian  be — 
For  life  and  hope  and  heaven 

We  ever  And  in  thee ! 


PEACE. 


Peace    hovers    o'er   us    now    with    snowy  wings 

unfurled — 
They  sleep,  the  brave,  'neath  summer's  sun  and 

winter's  sky — 
No  cannon's  roar  nor  roll  of  drums  disturb  their 

dreams, 
While  they  await  the  great  reveille  from  on  high. 

— Memorial  Day. 


EDWARD  BULWER,  LORD  LYTTON. 

EDWARD  BULWER-LYTTON  was  born  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1803.  He  was  the  young- 
est son  of  General  Earle  Bulwer,  of  Heydon, 
Norfolk.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  exceptional 
accomplishments  and  it  was  from  her  that  he  re- 
ceived his  first  lessons.  His  literary  tendencies 
developed  very  early  in  life.  "  Ismael,  an  Oriental 
Tale,  with  Other  Poems, "  was  his  first  published 
work  and  was  written  before  he  had  attained  his 
sixteenth  year.  He  took  his  degree  in  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  won  the  Chancellor's  Medal 
with  a  poem  on  sculpture.  Although  Bulwer  had 
written  a  number  of  books,  it  was  with  the  publi- 
cation of  "  Falkland  "  (1827)  that  he  entered  upon 
his  career  of  literary  industry.  In  1828  "  Pelham  " 
was  published  and  attained  instant  and  wide  popu- 
larity. " Pelham"  was  followed  by  "The  Dis- 
owned" and  "  Devereux."  In  1834  the  novelist 
broke  fresh  ground  with  "  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii."  No  historical  romances,  however,  not 
even  those  of  Scott,  were  ever  more  widely  read 
in  England,  than  these  early  ones  of  Bulwer. 
"  Ernest  Maltravers,"  which  appeared  in  1837,  and 
its  sequel,  "Alice,"  found  many  admirers,  and 
naturally,  not  a  few  who  objected  and  were  of- 
fended by  Bulwer's  choice  of  scenes  and  subjects. 
The  great  novelist,  however,  made  no  terms  with 
either  party.  His  career  as  a  novelist  came  to  a 
standstill  for  some  years  in  order  that  he  might 
give  his  attention  to  play-writing.  Macready's 
management  of  Covent  Garden  gave  rise  to  a  poetic 
revival  in  English  dramatic  literature,  and  the 
young  novelist  was  among  the  first  to  try  his  hand 
at  reconciling  poetry  with  the  stage.  His  "  Duch- 
ess of  Va  Valltere  "  was  not  a  go,  but  "The  Lady 
of  Lyons  "  and  "  Richelieu  "  achieved  a  deserved 
and  glorious  success.  He  wrote  other  plays,  but 
none  that  won  the  renown  these  did.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  "Night  and  Morning,"  "Zamoni," 
"The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  "Lucretia,  or  the 
Children  of  the  Night,"  "  Harold,  the  Last  of  the 
Saxon  Kings,"  "TheCaxton's."  "My  Novel"  and 
"What  Will  He  Do  With  It?"  In  the  midst  of 
his  most  productive  period  as  an  author,  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  a  politician.  He  spoke  in 
support  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  during 
Lord  Melbourne's  administration  he  was  created 
a  baronet.  In  1843,  on  tne  death  of  his  mother, 
he  succeeded  to  the  Knebworth  estates  and  ob- 
tained a  royal  license  to  take  his  mother's  maiden 
name  for  his  surname.  He  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Hertfordshire  in  1852,  and  sat  on  the 
Conservative   side  of  the   House.    A  few  years 
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later  he  became  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. In  1866  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Lytton.  Before  the  death  of  his  mother, 
he  married,  she  being  strongly  opposed  to  the 
union.  His  marriage  proved  a  most  unhappy  one, 
and  resulted  in  separation.  Always  a  man  of 
enormous  personal  ambition,  the  influence  of  his 
domestic  affairs  soon  began  to  show ;  he  grew 
rather  melancholy  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  be 
alone.  He  had  followed  the  sources  of  joy  and 
had  experienced  much  that  was  sweet  in  life,  yet 
he  did  not  escape  the  bitter,  although  he  bore  all 
his  disappointments  with  quiet  dignity,  as  befit  the 
quality  of  such  a  mind.  He  died  in  Torquay  on 
January  18,  1873.  H.  A.  K. 


MARY  STUART  AND  HER  MOURNER. 

The  axe  its  bloody  work  had  done ; 

The  corpse  neglected  lay ; 
This  peopled  world  could  spare  not  one 

To  watch  beside  the  clay. 

The  fairest  work  from  Nature's  hand 

That  e'er  on  mortals  shone, 
A  sunbeam  stray 'd  from  fairyland 

To  fade  upon  a  throne ; — 

The  Venus  of  the  Tomb  whose  form 

Was  destiny  and  death  ; 
The  Siren's  voice  that  stirred  a  storm 

In  each  melodious  breath  ; — 

Such  was,  what  now  by  fate  is  hurled 

To  rot,  unwept,  away. 
A  star  has  vanished  from  the  world ; 

And  none  to  miss  the  ray ! 

Stern  Knox,  that  loneliness  forlorn 

A  harsher  truth  might  teach 
To  royal  pomps,  than  priestly  scorn 

To  royal  sins  can  preach ! 

No  victims  now  that  lip  can  make  ! 

That  hand  how  powerless  now ! 
O  God  !  and  what  a  King— but  take 

A  bauble  from  the  brow  ? 

The  world  is  full  of  life  and  love ; 

The  world  methinks  might  spare 
From  millions,  one  to  watch  above 

The  dust  of  monarchs  there. 

And  not  one  human  eye ! — yet  lo 
What  stirs  the  funeral  pall  ? 


What  sound— it  is  not  human  woe, 
Wails  moaning  through  the  hall  ? 

Close  by  the  form  mankind  desert 

One  thing  a  vigil  keeps  ; 
More  near  and  near  to  that  still  heart 

It  wistful,  wondering  creeps. 

It  gazes  on  those  glazetl  eyes, 

It  hearkens  for  a  breath — 
It  does  not  know  that  kindness  dies, 

And  love  departs  from  death. 

It  fawns  as  fondly  as  before 

Upon  that  icy  hand ; 
And  hears  from  lips,  that  speak  no  more, 

The  voice  that  can  command. 

To  that  poor  fool,  alone  on  earth, 

No  matter  what  had  been 
The  pomp,  the  fall,  the  guilt,  the  worth, 

The  Dead  was  still  a  Queen. 

With  eyes  that  horror  could  not  scare, 
It  watched  the  senseless  clay  ;— 

Crouched  on  the  breast  of  Death,  and  there 
Moaned  its  fond  life  away. 

And  when  the  bolts  discordant  clashed, 

And  human  steps  drew  nigh, 
The  human  pity  shrunk  abashed 

Before  that  faithful  eye ; 

It  seemed  to  gaze  with  such  rebuke 

On  those  who  could  forsake ; 
Then  turned  to  watch  once  more  the  look, 

And  strive  the  sleep  to  wake. 

They  raised  the  pall— they  touched  the  dead, 
A  cry,  and  both  were  stilled,— 

Alike  the  soul  that  Hate  had  sped, 
The  life  that  Love  had  killed. 

Semiramis  of  England,  hail ! 

The  crime  secures  thy  sway ; 
But  when  thine  eyes  shall  scan  the  tale 

Those  hireling  scribes  convey ; 

When  thou  shalt  read,  with  late  remorse, 
How  one  poor  slave  was  found 

Beside  thy  butchered  rival's  corse, 
The  headless  and  discrowned ; 

Shall  not  thy  soul  foretell  thine  own 

Unloved,  expiring  hour, 
When  those  who  kneel  around  the  throne 

Shall  fly  the  falling  tower ; 
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When  thy  great  heart  shall  silent  break, 
When  thy  sad  eyes  shall  strain 

Through  vacant  space,  one  thing  to  seek, 
One  thing  that  loved— in  vain  ? 

Though  round  thy  parting  pangs  of  pride 
Shall  priest  and  noble  crowd  ; 

More  worth  the  grief,  that  mourned  beside 
Thy  victim's  gory  shroud  ! 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOUL   IN  DESPONDENCY. 

No,  Soul !  not  in  vain  thou  hast  striven, 
Unless  thou  abandon  the  strife ; 

Foresworn  to  the  banners  of  Heaven, 
If  false  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Why — counting  the  gain  or  the  loss — 
The  badge  of  the  temple  assume  ? 

March  on  ;  if  thy  sign  be  the  Cross, 
Thy  triumph  must  be  at  the  Tomb. 

Say,  doth  not  the  soldier  rejoice 
If  placed  by  his  chief  at  the  van? 

As  spirit,  submit  to  the  choice 
The  noble  would  welcome  as  man. 

••  Farewell  to  the  splendor  of  light," 
The  Greek  could  exulting  exclaim, 

Resigned  to  the  Hades  of  Night, 
To  live  in  the  air  as  a  NAME. 

Could  he,  for  a  future  so  vain, 
Every  pang  in  the  present  control, 

Yet  thou  of  a  moment  complain 
In  thine  infinite  life  as  a  soul  ? 

Like  thee,  do  not  millions  receive 
Their  chalice  embittered  with  gall  ? 

If  good  be  creation — believe 

That  good  which  is  common  to  all ! 

In  evil  itself,  to  the  glance 

Of  the  wise,  half  the  riddles  are  clear ; 
Were  wisdom  but  perfect,  perchance, 

The  rest  might  in  love  disappear. 

The  thunder  that  scatters  the  pest 
May  be  but  a  type  of  the  whole  ; 

And  storms  which  have  darkened  the  breast 
May  bring  but  its  health  to  the  soul. 

Can  earth,  where  the  harrow  is  driven, 
The  sheaf  in  the  furrow  foresee,— 

Or  thou  guess  the  harvest  of  heaven 
Where  iron  has  entered  in  thee  ? 


FROM  KING  ARTHUR. 

Two  loves,  and  both  divine  and  pure,  there  are. 

One  by  the  rooftree  takes  its  root  forever ; 
Nor  tempests  rend  nor  changeful  seasons  mar ; 

It  clings  the  stronger  for  the  storm's  endeavor. 
Beneath  its  shade  the  wayworn  find  their  rest, 
And  in  its  boughs  the  cushat  builds  her  nest. ' 

But  one  more  frail,  in  that  more  prized  perchance 
.  *  Bends  its  rich  blossoms  over  lonely  streams 
By  the  untrodden  ways  of  wild  Romance, 

On  earth's  far  confines,  like  the  Tree  of  Dreams, 
Few  find  the  path.    O  linger  ye  that  find. 
'Tis  lost  forever  when  'tis  left  behind. 

O  the  short  spring !  the  eternal  winter !    All, 
Branch,  stem,  all  shattered !  fragile  as  the  bloom! 

Yet  this  the  love  it  charms  us  to  recall ; 
Life's  golden  holiday  before  the  tomb. 

Yea,  this  the  love  which  age  again  lives  o'er. 

And  hears  the   heart  beat  loud  with  youth  once 
more. 


IS  IT  ALL  VANITY? 

Life  answers,  "  No !    If  ended  here  be  life, 
Seize  what  the  sense  can  give,  it  is  thine  all ; 

Disarm  thee,  Virtue,  barren  is  thy  strife ; 
Knowledge,  thy  torch  let  fall. 

"Seek  thy  lost  Psyche,  yearning  Love,  no  more ! 

Love  is  but  lust,  if  soul  be  only  breath  ; 
Who  would  put  forth  one  billow  from  the  shore 

If  the  great  sea  be— Death  ? " 

But  if  the  soul,  that  slow  artificer, 

For  ends  its  instinct  rears  from  life  hath  striven, 
Feeling  beneath  its  patient  web-work  stir 

Wings  only  freed  in  Heaven,— 

Then,  and  but  then,  to  toil  is  to  be  wise  ; 

Solved  is  the  riddle  of  the  grand  desire 
Which  ever,  ever,  for  the  Distant  sighs, 

And  must  perforce  aspire. 

Rise  then,  my  soul,  take  comfort  from  thy  sorrow  ; 

Thou  feelest  thy  treasure  when  thou  feelest  thy 
load ; 
Life  without  thought,  the  day  without  the  morrow 

God  on  the  brute  bestowed ; — 

Longings  obscure  as  for  a  native  clime, 
Flight  from  what  is  to  live  in  what  may  be, 

God  gave  the  Soul :— thy  discontent  with  Time 
Proves  thine  eternity. 
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LEARNING. 


You  have  outrun  your  fortune  ; 

I  blame  you  not  that  you  would  be  a  beggar ; 

Each  to  his  taste !— but  I  do  charge  you,  sir, 

That,  being  beggard,  you  would  coin  false  moneys 

Out  of  that  crucible  called  DEBT.     To  live 

On  means  not  your ;  be  brave  in  silks  and  laces, 

Gallant  in  steeds,  splendid  in  banquets ;  all 

Not  yours,  ungiven,  uninherited,  unpaid  for ; 

This  is  to  be  a  trickster,  and  to  filch 

Men's  art  and  labor,  which  to  them  is  wealth, 

Life,  daily  bread ;  quitting  all  scores  with,  ••  Friend, 

You're  troublesome  ?  "    Why  this,  forgive  me, 

Is  what,  when  done  with  a  less  dainty  grace, 

Plain  folks  call  * '  Theft  I ' •   You  owe  eight-thousand 

pistols, 

Minus  one  crown,  two  Hards  ! 

— Richelieu. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

From  Heaven  what  fancy  stole 

The  dream  of  some  good  spirit,  aye  at  hand, 
The  seraph  whispering  to  the  exile  soul 

Tales  of  its  native  land  ? 

Who  to  the  cradle  gave 

The  unseen  watcher  by  the  mother's  side, 
Born  with  the  birth,  companion  to  the  grave, 

The  holy  angel  guide  ? 

Is  it  a  fable?—11  No," 

I  hear  Love  answer  from  the  sunlit  air, 
**  Still  where  my  presence  gilds  the  darkness- 
know 

Life's  angel  guide  is  there !  " 

Is  it  a  fable?— Hark, 

Faith  hymns  from  deeps  beyond  the  palest  star 
"lam  the  pilot  to  thy  wandering  bark, 

Thy  guide  to  shores  afar." 

Is  it  a  fable  ?— Sweet 

From  wave,  from  air,  from  every  forest  tree. 
The  murmur  spoke,  "  Each  thing  thine  eyes  can 
greet 

An  angel-guide  can  be. 

"  From  myriads  take  thy  choice, 
In  all  that  lives  a  guide  to  God  is  given  ; 

Ever  thou  hearest  some  angel  guardian's  voice 
When  Nature  speaks  of  Heaven  !  " 


Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great, 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

— Richelieu. 


FAILURE. 


In  the  lexicon  of  youth  which  fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word  as 
fail.  Ibid. 


FAME. 


Our  glories  float  between  the  earth  and  heaven 
Like  clouds  which  seem  pavilions  of  the  sun. 
And  are  the  playthings  of  the  casual  wind. 

— Ibid. 


CURSES. 


Curse  away ! 
And  let  me  tell  thee,  Beausant,  a  wise  proverb 
The  Arabs  have, — '  Curses  are  like  young  chickens, 
And  still  come  home  to  roost* 

—  The  Lady  of  Lyons. 


I 


WOMAN. 


Oh,  woman !  woman !  thou  should'st  have  few  sins 
Of  thine  own  to  answer  for !    Thou  art  the  author 
Of  such  a  book  of  follies  in  man, 
That  it  would  need  the  tears  of  all  the  angels 
To  blot  the  record  out ! 

—Mi. 


FRIEND  AND  FOE. 

Dear  is  my  friend— yet  from  my  foe,  as  from  my 

friend,  comes  good ; 
My  friend  shows  what  I  can  do,  and  my  foe  shows 

what  I  should.  — From  the  German* 


THE  KEY. 


To  know  thyself— in  others  self  discern  ; 
Wouldst   thou    know   others?  read   thyself— and 
learn !  — Ibid. 


ALONE. 


Alone/ — that  worn  out  word, 
So  idly  spoken,  and  so  coldly  heard  ; 
Yet  all  that  poets  sing,  and  grief  Jiath  known. 
Of  hopes  laid  waste,  knells  in  that  word,  alone  ! 
—  The  New  Timon. 
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DON  C  WOODCOCK. 

DON  C.  WOODCOCK  is  one  of  those  singers 
who  fulfill  Tennyson's  saying  of  himself,  •'  I 
pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing."  His  songs  come  from 
his  heart,  are  sometimes  grave,  sometimes  gay. 
He  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  in  1846,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  has 
kept  the  tradition  of  the  true  American  in  aiming 
always  at  the  full  development  of  his  resources, 
having  been  at  different  times  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming,  railroading  and  real  estate.  In  the 
latter  business  he  is  now  permanently  established  in 
his  native  town.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  he  has 
found  time,  by  a  fortunate  economy  of  hou,rs,  to 
attain  through  constant  familiarity  with  the  best 
authors  a  fine  cultivation  of  mind,  and  to  prosecute 
an  innate  faculty  of  versification,  which  has  shed  a 
refining  atmosphere  around  the  sterner  aspects  of 
his  life.  His  poems,  while  ministering  to  his  own 
delight,  have  not  been  neglected  by  others,  journ- 
als in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  been  glad 
to  publish  them.  Naturally  we  find  such  a 
poet  expressing  a  preference  for  the  school  of 
Burns  and  Whittier ;  but  as  many  of  his  poems 
indicate,  he  also  enjoys  bathing  in  the  deeper 
springs  of  poesy.  His  habit  of  versification  is  to 
capture  his  themes  and  rhythms  on  the  wing,  and 
elaborate  them  at  home  in  the  intervals-of  business. 
His  house,  itself  a  castle  of  poesy,  is  a  fitting  place 
in  which  to  write  his  poems.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
residences  in  the  region— a  portion  of  it  dating 
from  Colonial  times,  built  of  imported  Holland 
brick,  with  all  its  ancient  finishings  intact.  Unas- 
suming, social  in  his  instincts  and  habits,  Mr. 
Woodcock  has  troops  of  friends  who  would  be 
glad  to  possess  a  permanent  record  of  his  finer  self 
in  a  volume  of  his  verses.  O.  C.  A. 


MEMORIAL  DAY. 

A  blast  of  war  the  bugle  rang 

From  palm  tree  unto  pine, 
A  million  armeYl  men  upsprang 

And  formed  in  battle  line  ; 
The  chivalry  and  pride  were  they 

Of  an  heroic  race, 
Whose  glorious  deeds  by  land  and  sea 

Time  never  can  efface. 

And  as  the  dreaded  avalanche 

Adown  the  mountain  side, 
Resistless,  in  its  swift  advance, 

Strews  wreck  and  ruin  wide  ; 


So  moved  this  host,  in  proud  array, 

Its  haughty  banners  flung 
Upon  the  breeze  that  mournful  May, 

Its  triumphs  yet  unsung. 

Undying  fame,  unending  bliss, 

The  Moslem  warrior  dreams 
Doth  him  await  whom  death  shall  kiss 

Where  swinging  sabre  gleams  ; 
Nor  dreams  of  conquest,  or  of  lust, 

Our  heroes  roused  to  strife, 
The  flag  they  loved  was  in  the  dust, 

Foes  sought  their  country's  life. 

And  as  the  Spartan  mother  bade 

Her  son  no  honor  yield ; 
"Come  back  as  warriors  come,"  she  said, 

1  *  Or  come  upon  your  shield  ; ' ' 
So  did  a  nobler  mother  send 

Her  sons  to  guard  her  fame, 
And  Spartan  blood  with  theirs  did  blend, 

Who  bore  her  honored  name. 

On  many  a  gory  shot-ploughed  field, 

By  bivouac  forlorn, 
'Twixt  earth  and  sky,  no  couch,  no  shield, 

By  thirst  and  hunger  torn, 
They  rose  and  fell  like  ocean  waves 

Impelled  by  winter's  blast. — 
A  hundred  times  a  thousand  graves 

Mark  where  the  tempest  passed. 

No  more  is  heard  the  bugle's  blare 

That  called  on  men  to  arm, 
The  drum,  no  longer  on  the  air 

Rolls  out  its  deep  alarm  ; 
Now  green  the  fields  once  red  with  blood, 

That  gushed  from  patriot's  viens, 
The  fullness  of  whose  crimson  flood 

Washed  out  a  nation's  stains. 

On  these,  the  dead,  who  are  at  rest 

Upon  our  own  hillside, 
We'll  strew  the  flowers  they  loved  the  best, 

Remembering  why  they  died; 
And  those,  whose  graves  unmarked,  unknown, 

Have  hallowed  other  sod, 
Though  to  the  winds  their  dust  is  blown, 

Their  fame  is  safe  with  God. 

Imposing  marble  into  dust 

Time  crumbles  day  by  day, 
And  boastful  bronze,  consuming  rust 

Shall  surely  eat  away ; 
The  singer  may  forget  to  sing, 

His  song  unuttered  die, 
But  good  wrought  out  of  suffering 

Becomes  eternity. 
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No  nation  higher  praise  can  give 

Unto  its  honored  dead, 
Nor  braver  words  to  those  who  live 

Than  that  it  shall  be  said: 
11  You  bore  the  flag,  you  bore  it  well, 

Through  all  the  hell  of  war, 
Your  children  shall  their  children  tell, 

You  brought  back  every  star." 

And  while  the  purple  lilacs  bloom 

These  joyous  days  of  spring, 
Exhaling  sweetness  of  perfume, 

And  while  the  robins  sing, 
And  all  the  land's  in  verdure  clad, 

And  skies  are  tenderest  blue, 
While  all  that  live,  by  these  made  glad, 

This  day  we'll  give  to  you. 


GETHSEMANE. 

What  a  night  was  that  when  the  Master 

Went  into  the  garden  to  pray, 
While  thicker  the  shadows  and  faster 

Fell  over  His  way. 

The  place  called  "Golgotha  "  before  Him, 
Enshrouded  in  silence  and  gloom; 

The  cross's  black  shadow  flung  o'er  him, 
And  yonder  the  tomb. 

Outside  was  the  rabble  inhuman, 
Who  wolfishly  snarled  for  His  blood: 

Among  them  but  one  shrinking  woman, 
Who  steadfastly  stood. 

All  they  who  came  with  Him  were  sleeping 

These  hours  so  pregnant  away, 
Alone,  all  alone  He  was  keeping 

That  long  agony. 

Beseeching,  He'd  asked  them  to  "tarry, 
And  watch  with  Him  but  for  an  hour;  " 

Ah  !  could  they  have  helped  Him  to  parry 
Hell's  battled  power? 

And  how  His  heart  went  out  for  Peter; 

Why  did  he  not  with  Him  abide  ? 
Perhaps  the  black  hours  had  been  fleeter 

With  him  at  His  side. 

What  wonder  His  tense  nerves  were  straining 
As  He  fought  there  the  battle  alone  ? 

What  wonder  the  blood  drops  were  raining, 
Before  it  was  done  ? 

"  Remove  this  cup  from  me,  my  Father, 
Yet,  Thy  will,  not  Mine,"  He  cried; 

The  cross  and  the  cruel  crown,  rather 
Than  duties  denied. 


SOME  DAY. 

Some  day.  the  silver  lining 

Of  clouds  which  darkle  now 
We'll  see.    Then  cease  repining, 

Oh  heart  be  patient  thou. 
For  then  the  loads  will  lighten, 

For  us  the  music  play, 
And  all  the  skies  will  brighten 

Some  sweet  day. 

Some  day  our  hearts  will  gladden; 

For  words  we've  longed  to  hear 
From  lips  whose  silence  madden 

Shall  fall  upon  our  ear. 
It  may  be  bleak  December, 

Or  happy,  leafy  May, 
God  knows  !     But  we'll  remember 

That  sweet  day. 

Some  day  the  struggle  over, 

The  battles  lost  or  won; 
The  earth  our  couch  and  cover, 

The  weary  journey  done; 
Our  souls  will  cease  their  fretting 

And  soar  up  far  away; 
The  ills  of  life  forgetting 

Some  sweet  da  v. 


WHEN  COLD  WINDS  BLOW. 

When  cold  winds  blow  and  drift  the  snow, 

In  bleak,  unkind  December, 
Safe  from  their  ire  around  the  fire 

We  watch  the  glowing  ember, 
And  dream  of  spring,  when  robins  sing, 

And  buds  are  green  and  tender, 
When  sunset  skies  with  crimson  dyes 

Are  streaked  in  gorgeous  splendor. 

The  tinkling  rill  ice  bound  is  still, 

And  frozen  lake  and  river; 
While  naked  trees  in  every  breeze 

With  fitful  dolor  shiver; 
But  by  and  by,  in  fairer  sky, 

The  sun  in  warm  refulgence 
Will  shed  his  rays  on  brighter  days, 

Sweet  days  of  soft  indulgence. 

Then  blow,  winds,  blow;  blow  high  or  low. 

We  care  not  for  your  thunder; 
Though  mountains  high  the  snow  drifts  lie, 

But  sleep  the  violets  under; 
They'll  wake  ere  long  to  hear  the  song 

Of  all  the  feathered  chorus. 
And  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  rare. 

When  thou  art  gone,  old  Boreas. 
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JENNIE  M.  BINGHAM. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  BINGHAM  was  born  in 
Fulton,  N.  Y.f  March  16,  1859.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Jane  Mills  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  S. 
Bingham.  Her  father  was  for  fifty  years  in 
Ihe  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
When  poor  health  shut  off  the  possibility  of  teach- 
ing, Miss  Bingham  turned  to  her  pen  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Her  first  article  offered  for  publication  was 
a  little  story  entitled  "  A  Hospital  Sketch,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Union.  Among  her 
early  productions  was  a  missionary  story,  "  A 
Grain  of  Mustard  Seed"  (1881).  Eight-thousand 
copies  were  sold  during  the  first  six  months  after 
publication,  the  proceeds  of  which  founded  a  home 
in  Japan.  She  works  in  every  department  of 
literature,  book-reviewing,  essay  writing,  fiction, 
poetry,  Sunday-school  helps  and  art  criticism. 
Some  of  her  short  stories  have  appeared  in  Har- 
per's Young  People.  She  is  the  author  of  two 
books,  "Annals  of  the  Round  Table"  (18S5),  and 
"All  Glorious  Within"  (1889),  the  latter  a  story 
embodying  the  origin  and  work  of  the  King's 
Daughters.  She  has  been  specially  interested  in 
the  charities  of  New  York  City,  and  part  of  her 
labor  has  been  in  visiting  them  and  writing  con- 
cerning them.  The  Newsboys'  Lodging-house, 
Five  Points  Mission,  Flower  Mission,  Florence 
Night  Mission,  and  Children's  Aid  Society  are 
among  her  subjects.  Her  life  has  been  a  busy  one, 
in  which  literature  has  only  been  incidental.  Her 
home  is  in  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  I.  A.  K. 


WEIGHTS  AND  WINGS. 

A  quaint  old  myth  it  is,  which  tells  of  birds 

Created  without  wings, 
Clothed  with  rich  plumage,  and  with  voices  sweet, 

The  world  with  music  rings. 

Then  God  made  wings  and  bade  that  they  be  borne 

Like  burdens  to  the  back  ; 
At  first  so  heavy  was  the  loacf,  it  seemed 

A  weary  pilgrim's  pack. 

But  lo !  when  they  were  folded  o'er  their  breasts, 

As  pinions  they  became, 
And  bore  to  cloudless  day  the  singing- birds 

To  bask  in  sunshine's  flame. 

Like  wingless  birds  are  we,  with  weights  to  bear, 

And  burdens  never  light ; 
When  at  our  Master's  word  we  take  them  up, 

Then  duty  is  delight. 


Straight  to  the  realm  of  day,  we  sure  shall  mount, 

With  weights  for  wings, 
If  we  but  bide  His  word,  which  says  that  thus 

Heaven's  light  it  brings. 


NOVEMBER. 

Our  little  one  stood  at  the  window— 
The  clouds  hung  so  dark  and  so  low, 

While  winds  sighed  and  sobbed  in  their  passing 
Through  trees  stripped  and  bare  for  the  snow. 

"They're  tears,"  said  the  little  one,  pointing 
To  rain-drops  that  stood  on  the  pane ; 

"The  flowers  are  all  dead  in  the  garden, 
They  never  will  open  again. 

"  Their  graves  1  can  see  •  do  you  wonder 

The  breezes  are  sad,  and  the  sky  ? 
They're  feeling  so  sorry  about  it, 

And  that  is  the  reason  they  cry." 


EASTER  LILIES. 

Far  back  in  the  stories  and  legends 
We'll  find  why  the  blossom  we  call 

Easter  lily  has  come  to  be  named  so, 
And  why  it  is  dear  to  us  all. 

We  read  that  when  Christ  rose  that  morning, 
And  stepped  from  His  Judean  tomb, 

White  lilies  quick  sprang  in  His  footsteps, 
Wherever  He  went  there  was  bloom. 

The  story  is  only  a  shadow 

Of  truth,  which  this  Easter  day  brings  ; 
In  the  pathway  of  our  risen  Saviour 

All  beauty  and  purity  springs. 

Wherever  those  pierced  feet  have  journeyed 
This  dreary  and  desert  world  o'er, 

Such  beauty  and  gladness  have  blossomed 
As  never  was  known  there  before. 

O  !  make  us  who  with  Thee  are  risen, 
To  show  forth  the  life  of  Thy  word, 

And  then  all  the  path  we  are  treading 
Shall  bloom  like  the  path  of  our  Lord. 


PATIENCE. 


Life  has  nights  of  deepest  gloom, 
But  they  bring  some  flowers  to  bloom  ; 
And  we  know  the  best  of  all 
Opens  when  the  shadows  fall. 

— Night  Blooming  Ccreus. 
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SINGLE  POEMS. 


THE  POLISH  BOY. 

Whence  come  those  shrieks  so  wild  and  shrill, 
That  cut,  like  blades  of  steel,  the  air, 

Causing  the  creeping  blood  to  chill 
With  the  sharp  cadence  of  despair  ? 

Again  they  come,  as  if  a  heart 

Where  cleft  in  twain  by  one  quick  blow, 
And  every  string  had  voice  apart 

To  utter  its  peculiar  woe. 

Whence  come  they  ?    From  yon  temple,  where 

An  altar,  raised  for  private  prayer, 

Now  forms  the  warrior's,  marble  bed 

Who  Warsaw's  gallant  armies  led. 

The  dim  funeral  tapers  throw 

A  holy  lustre  o'er  his  brow 

And  burnish  with  their  rays  of  light 

The  mass  of  curls  that  gather  bright 

Above  the  haughty  brow  and  eye 

Of  a  young  boy  that's  kneeling  by. 

What  hand  is  that,  whose  icy  press 

Clings  to  the  dead  with  death's  own  grasp, 
But  meets  no  answering  caress  ? 

No  thrilling  fingers  seek  its  clasp. 
It  is  the  hand  of  her  whose  cry 

Rang  wildly,  late,  upon  the  air, 
When  the  dead  warrior  met  her  eye 

Outstretched  upon  the  altar  there. 

With  pallid  lip  and  stony  brow 
She  murmurs  forth  her  anguish  now, 
But  hark  !  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet 
Is  heard  along  the  bloody  street ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet  they  come, 
With  clanking  arms  and  noiseless  drum. 
Now  whispered  curses,  low  and  deep, 
Around  the  holy  temple  creep  ; 
The  gate  is  burst ;  a  ruffian  band 
Rush  in,  and  savagely  demand, 
With  brutal  voice  and  oath  profane, 
The  startled  boy  for  exile's  chain. 

The  mother  sprang  with  gesture  wild, 
And  to  her  bosom  clasped  her  child  ; 
Then,  with  pale  cheek  and  flashing  eye, 
Shouted  with  fearful  energy, 
"  Back,  ruffians,  back  !  nor  dare  to  tread 
Too  near  the  body  of  my  dead  ; 
Nor  touch  the  living  boy  ;  I  stand 
Between  him  and  your  lawless  band. 


Take  me,  and  bind  these  arms,  these  hands, 

With  Russia's  heaviest  iron  bands, 

And  drag  me  to  Siberia's  wild 

To  perish,  if  *t  will  save  my  child  !  " 

11  Peace,  woman,  peace  ! "  the  leader  cried, 

Tearing  the  pale  boy  from  her  side, 

And  in  his  ruffian  grasp  he  bore 

His  victim  to  the  temple  door. 

"  One  moment !  "  shrieked  the  mother ;  "  one ! 

Will  land  or  gold  redeem  my  son  ? 

Take  heritage,  take  name,  take  all, 

But  leave  him  free  from  Russia's  thrall ! 

Take  these  !  "  and  her  white  arms  and  hands 

She  stripped  of  rings  and  diamond  bands. 

And  tore  from  braids  of  long  black  hair 

The  gems  that  gleamed  like  starlight  there ; 

Her  cross  of  blazing  rubies,  last, 

Down  at  the  Russian's  feet  she  cast. 

He  stooped  to  seize  the  glittering  store  ; — 

Up  springing  from  the  marble  floor, 

The  mother,  with  a  cry  of  joy, 

Snatched  to  her  leaping  heart  the  boy. 

But  no !  The  Russia's  iron  grasp 

Again  undid  the  mother's  clasp. 

Forward  she  fell,  with  one  long  cry 

Of  more  than  mortal  agony. 

But  the  brave  child  is  roused  at  length, 

And,  breaking  from  the  Russian's  hold, 
He  stands,  a  giant  in  the  strength 

Of  his  young  spirit,  fierce  and  bold. 
Proudly  he  towers ;  his  flashing  eye, 

So  blue,  and  yet  so  bright, 
Seems  kindled  from  the  eternal  sky, 

So  brilliant  is  its  light. 
His  curling  lips  and  crimson  cheeks 
Foretell  the  thought  before  he  speaks ; 
With  a  full  voice  of  proud  command 
He  turned  upon  the  wondering  band  : 
"  Ye  hold  me  not !  no !  no,  nor  can  ; 
This  hour  has  made  the  boy  a  man. 
I  knelt  before  my  slaughtered  sire, 
Nor  felt  one  throb  of  vengeful  ire. 
I  wept  upon  his  marble  brow. 
Yes,  wept !    I  was  a  child  ;  but  now 
My  noble  mother,  on  her  knee, 
Hath  done  the  work  of  years  for  me!" 
He  drew  aside  his  broidered  vest, 
And  there,  like  slumbering  serpent's  crest, 
The  jeweled  haft  of  poinard  bright 
Glittered  a  moment  on  the  sight. 
"  Ha !  start  ye  back  ?    Fool !  coward  !  knave ! 
Think  ye  my  noble  father's  glaive 
Would  drink  the  life-blood  of  a  slave  ? 
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The  pearls  that  on  the  handle  flame, 
Would  blush  to  rubies  in  their  shame ; 
The  blade  would  quiver  in  thy  breast 
Ashamed  of  such  ignoble  rest. 
No !  thus  I  rend  the  tyrant's  chain, 
And  fling  him  back  a  boy's  disdain !  " 
A  moment,  and  the  funeral  light 
Flashed  on  the  jeweled  weapon  bright ; 
Another,  and  his  young  heart's  blood 
Leaped  to  the  floor,  a  crimson  flood. 
Quick  to  his  mother's  side  he  sprang, 
And  on  the  air  his  clear  voice  rang  : 
" Up,  mother,  up !     I'm  free !    I'm  free  ! 
The  choice  was  death  or  slavery. 
Up,  mother,  up  !    Look  on  thy  son ! 
His  freedom  is  forever  won  ; 
And  now  he  waits  one  holy  kiss 
To  bear  his  father  home  in  bliss, 
One  last  embrace  one  blessing,  one  ! 
To  prove  thou  knowest,  approvest  thy  son. 
What !  silent  yet  ?    Canst  thou  not  feel 
My  warm  blood  o'er  thy  heart  congeal  ? 
Speak,  mother,  speak  !  lift  up  thy  head  ! 
What !  silent  still?    Then  thou  art  dead  ! 
—Great  God,  I  thank  thee, — mother,  I 
Rejoice  with  thee,— and  thus— to  die." 
One  long,  deep  breath,  and  his  pale  head 
Lay  on  his  mother's  bosom, — dead. 

Ann  S.  Stephens. 


A  DAISY'S  STORY. 

My  eye  is  so  yellow,  so  yellow, 
My  lashes  are  long  and  so  white  ; 

I  have  nodded  for  days  on  the  hillside, 
And  basked  in  the  golden  sunlight. 

At  morn  the  bright  dew  on  my  petals 
Just  clings  like  an  unfallen  tear  ; 

Then  the  dew  a  fair  butterfly  dashes, 
And  steals  my  first  kisses  so  dear. 

I  wakened  this  morning  at  daybreak — 
Around  me  the  grasses  were  still — 

I  awoke  from  a  dream  like  a  warning 
Foreboding  some  soon-coming  ill. 

The  dream-picture  hovered  before  me  ; 

I  saw  a  poor  flower,  sere  and  crushed  ; 
No  dew-drops  her  dry  petals  covered, 

And  by  her  the  butterflies  brushed. 

The  sun  just  then  gilded  the  hillside, 
I  turned  my  bright  eye  to  a  ray 

That  wooed  me  with  warmest  caresses, 
And  the  dream-picture  faded  away. 


There's  Madge,  pretty  Madge,  by  the  willow 
That,  sweeping  down,  o'erlooks  the  brook 

As  it  winds  at  the  foot  of  the  hillside, 
And  gleams  through  that  cool,  shady  nook. 

And  Madge  is  alone  by  the  willow, 

Her  lover,  ah  !  where  can  he  be  ? 
Ev'ry  day  Madge  is  watching  and  waiting. 

Alone  by  the  soft-swaying  tree. 

She  sighs,  and  the  willow  above  her 
Sighs  too ;  but  no,  she  ne'er  hears, 

She  is  listening  only  for  footsteps, 
And  watching  through  fast-falling  tears. 

For  days  pretty  Madge  and  her  lover 
Met,  lingered  and  loved  'neath  the  tree, 

'Mid  my  grasses  unseen  and  all-seeing 
I  smiled,  but  they  thought  not  of  me. 

Now  Madge,  sadly  leaving  the  willow, 

Is  standing  beside  me  in  doubt, 
Now  she  stoops,  so  I  think  to  admire  me, 

Or  some  lovely  blossom  seek  out. 

Those  fair  tapering  fingers  are  twining 
And  searching  among  my  proud  leaves, 

Now  they  find  my  green  stem,  where  it  nestles 
In  beds  that  the  gentle  grass  weaves. 

Without  one  caress,  one  touch  tender, 
They  twist  my  frail  stem  quite  in  twain, 

And  I  lie  in  her  hand,  pale  and  drooping, 
And  struggling  to  sigh  out  my  pain. 

11  Your  heartache  should  make  you  more  gentle 
With  even  poor  flowers,"  so  I  gasp, 

"  Yet  you  clench  your  white  fingers,  forgetting 
The  quivering  one  in  your  grasp. 

"  Has  some  one,  I  wonder,  thus  cruel, 
Has  some  one  held  tightly  your  heart, 

As  you  hold  me  and  crush  me  and  twist  me 
And  tear  my  pale  petals  apart  ? 

"I'd  keep,  O,  so  still !  if  you'd  count  them  ; 

I'd  tell  you  your  lover  is  true, 
If  you  listen,  you'll  hear  his  quick  footsteps 

That  bring  joy  and  love  back  to  you  ! 

"  Oh,  why  do  you  start  so,  and  tremble? 

I  feel  your  pulse  joyously  beat  — 
You  are  clasped  in  the  arms  of  your  lover, 

And,  ah,  I  am  crushed  'neath  your  feet ! " 

Harriet  Ford. 
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CREATION. 

Out  of  the  brain  of  God  I  came,  and  through 
The  regions  of  interminable  space 
I  sped  till,  feeling  my  allotted  place, 
While  rushing  down  the  wide  eternal  blue, 
I  paused  with  a  swift  shudder,  and  I  drew 
A  veii  of  mist  about  my  burning  face 
To  cool  the  fever  and  the  fire  to  chase 
From  out  my  throbbing  pulses.    Then  I  flew 
Among  my  flying  sisters  ;  and  the  ease 
That  from  harmonious  motion  came  to  me 
Filled  every  fiber  with  a  sense  of  rest  \ 
Then  Beauty  had  its  birth,— flowers,  birds  and  bees, 
Meadow  and  grove,  all  mirth  and  melody,— 
And  man  awoke  in  wonder,  proud  and  bk*st, 

D,   J.  DONAHOE. 

— For  The  Magazine  of  fbetry. 


THE  BLUE  KIDGE. 

When  God's  avenging  angel  hurled, 
Our  primal  parents  from  their  world, 
Of  blissful  loveliness,  and  rest, 
And  cast  them  forth,  sad  and  unblessed t 

Our  Mother  Eve.  yet  lingering  brought, 
The  veil  of  Isis,  which  she  sought, 
To  hold  from  angry  Nature's  grasp, 
Her  shrinking  form  from  view  to  clasp. 

And  thus,  this  boon  of  Heavenly  gift, 
A  glimpse  of  Eden  sent  adrift, 
Still  rests  o'er  Blue  Ridge  craggy  height, 
And  shadow  forth,  a  brighter  light 

Empurpled  mists  float  to  the  skies, 
Translucent,  glorious,  they  arise 
While  Nature's  heart,  amid  those  hills, 
With  mystic  throbs,  enw raptured  thrills, 

Madeleine  Vinton  Dahlgren, 
-For  The  Magazine  of  F&etry, 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  heaviness  of  earth  and  air, 

The  force  uf  passing  breeze, 
The  weight  of  crowns  and  ships  and  worlds — 

I  wonder  not  at  these  ; 
1  see  the  awful  griefs  and  pains 

That  faint  souls  undergo, 
And  wonder  how  the  human  heart 

Can  stand  such  weight  of  woe  1 


The  measurement  of  time  and  space, 

The  depth  of  deepest  seas, 
The  distance  of  the  faintest  star — 

I  marvel  not  at  these ; 
The  measure  that  I  marvel  at 

All  measurements  above 
Is  Ibis :  ihe  wondrous  height  and  depth 

And  length  and  breadth  of  Love  ! 

Clarence  Urmy, 
-Muusey%s  Magazine,  September ;  jSgj- 


IN  TIME  OF  BATTIE* 

It  is  a  seemly  thing  to  die  in  battle. 

Ensanguined  for  the  Right ; 
The  sudden  swoon,  the  ominous  death -rat  lie 

Mere  phantoms  in  the  tight 
Against  the  music  and  the  Victor's  cry, 

'Tis  noble  so  to  die. 

And  if  one  fail,  "lis  well  in  such  disaster 

Like  Saul  to  end  the  day  ; 
Philistine  spears  fly  fast  and  blood  flows  faster, 

The  leader  falls,  but  they, 
His  dauntless  sons,  fall  with  him,  all  the  three 

Under  a  tamarisk  tree 

In  Jabesh  !    And  it  is  a  fate  full  splendid 

To  win  a  funeral  song 
Like  David's,  love  and  leonine  sorrow  blended 

All  passionate  and  strong  ; 
The  King  made  moan  for  Saul,  his  Mighty  One ; 
But  most  for  Jonathan. 

Richard  Burton. 
-  The  Independent^  September  12 1  i&$$. 


BOO  Kit  A. 


''As  flay  asleep  in  Itaty."— Shkllev, 

One  night  I  lay  asleep  in  Africa, 

In  a  garden  close  by  the  city  gate  ; 

A  desert  horseman,  furious  and  late, 
Came  wildly  thundering  at  the  closed  bar. 
"Open,  in   Allah's  name!*'  he  cried,     •'  Wake, 
Mu  staph  a  I 

Slain  is  the  Sultan  :  treason  war  and  hale 

Rage  from  Fez  to  Tetuan.     Open  straignt ! lt 
The  wotchmau  heard  as  thunder  from  afar. 
"  Go  to  !     In  peace  the  city  lies  asleep. 

To  Allah,  all  knowing,  no  news  you  bring,*1 — 
And  turned  in  slumber  still  his  watch  to  kct-p 

At  once  a  nightingale  began  to  sing, 
In  Oriental  calm  the  garden  lay, — 
Panic  and  war  postponed  another  day. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner* 
— Harper's  Magazine  t  October,  /Sps^ 
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JOHN  TYNDALL. 

PROFESSOR     JOHN     TYNDALL,    LL.  D., 
D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  was    born    August    2ist, 
1820,  in  the  village  of  Leighlin-bridge.near  Carlow, 
in  Ireland.     His  parents  were  in  very  modest  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  gave  him  a  sound  English 
education.    At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  joined  in  the 
capacity    of    "civil  assistant"   a    division  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  which  was  stationed  in  his  native 
town.     In  1844  ne  was  engaged  by  a  firm  in  Man- 
chester, and  for  about  three  years  he  was  employed 
in  engineering  operations  in  connection  with  rail- 
ways.  'In  1847  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  a 
teacher  in  Queenwood  College,  in   Hampshire,  a 
new  institution,  devoted  partly  to  a  junior  school 
and  partly  to  the  preliminary  technical  education  of 
agriculturists  and  engineers.      There  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Frankland,  who  was  resident 
chemist  to  the  college,  and  there  he  began  those 
original  investigations  which  have  placed  him  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  explorers  of  science. 
In  1848  the  two  friends  quitted  England  together 
and  repaired  to  the  University  of   Marburgh,  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  where  they  studied  under  Bunsen 
and  other  eminent    professors.      Afterwards  Mr. 
Tyndall  prosecuted  his  researches  in  the  labratory 
of  Magnus.in  Berlin.     He  conducted  investigations 
on   the  phenomena  of  diamagnetism  and  on  the 
polarity  of  the  diamagnetic   force,   including  re- 
searches on  the  magneto-optic  properties  of  crys- 
tals, and  the  relation  of  magnetism  and  diamag- 
netism to  molecular  arrangement.     He  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  these  subjects.     He  returned 
to  England  in  1851.     In  1853,  having  been  previ- 
ously elected  a  Fellow  of  the   Royal  Society,  he 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  succeeded 
the  celebrated  Faraday  as  Superintendent.    The 
publication  of  an  essay  on  the  cleavage  of  slate 
rocks  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  joining  his 
friend  Professor  Huxley  in  a  visit  to  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland  in  1856;  and  they  afterwards  published 
a    joint   paper   on    the  structure  and    motion  of 
glaciers.     He  returned  to  Switzerland  in  1857,  1858 
and  1859,  twice  in  the  latter  year.     He  reached 
Chamouni-  on  Christmas  night,  1859,  through  deep 
snow,  and  two  days  afterwards  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing   the    Montanvert,   where  he  remained  nearly 
three  days,  for  the  most  part  amid  blinding  snow, 


and  determined  the  winter  motion  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace.  Professor  Tyndall  is  a  Rumford  Medalist 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  member  of  various 
foreign  scientific  societies,  he  was  made  LL.  D.  of 
Cambridge  in  1855,  and  LL.  D.  of  Edinburgh  in 
1866.  In  1872  Professor  Tyndall  went  on  a  lectur- 
ing tour  in  the  United  States, in  the  course  of  which 
he  delivered  thirty-five  lectures,  thus  realizing  a 
sum  of  23,000  dollars.  Deducting  expenses,  the 
residue  was  carefully  invested,  and  rose  in  a  few 
years  to  33,000  dollars,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
founding  of  scientific  scholarships  in  Harvard  and 
Columbia  Colleges,  and  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania,*'in  aid  of  students  who  devote  themselves 
to  original  research."  He  has  written  "The 
Glaciers  of  the  Alps,"  (i860);  "Mountaineering," 
(1861);  "A  Vacation  Tour,"  (1862);  "  Heat  Con- 
sidered as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  (1863);  "  On  Radia- 
tion: the  4Rede'  Lecture,  May  16,  1865,"  published 
in  1865;  a  volume  on  "  Sound,"  a  volume  on 
"Light,"  two  volumes  of  "Collected  Memoirs," 
(1883);  "Faraday  as  a  Discoverer,"  "Notes  on 
Electricity,"  (1870);  "Notes  on  Light,"  (1871); 
"Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps,"  (1871);  "The 
Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and 
Glaciers,"  (1872);  "Address  Delivered  Before  the 
British  Association  Assembled  at  Belfast,  With 
Additions  and  a  Preface,"  (1S74);  "Fragments  of 
Science:  a  Series  of  Detached  Essays,  Addresses, 
and  Reviews,"  (fifth  edition,  1876);  and  "  Essays 
on  the  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air  in  Relation  to 
Putrefaction  and  Infection,"  (1881).  He  married, 
February  29,  1876,  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Claud  Hamilton.       •     G.  W.  M. 


ALLITERATION. 

Versifiers  should  be  careful  when  they  venture 
to  employ  "  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid  "  in  giving 
verbal  form  to  their  thoughts.  While  alliteration, 
the  successive  repetition  of  a  given  letter  or  sound, 
may  be  made  subtle  and  pleasing  by  a  thorough 
artist  in  words,  this  form  of  ornamentation  is  one 
that  is  generally  a  failure  or  a  blemish.  In  verse 
alliteration  is  bad  enough,  even  at  its  best,  and  in 
prose  it  sinks  beneath  the  dignity  even  of  literary 
quackery.  One  who  has  used  alliteration  in  verse 
quite  as  successfully  as  it  has  ever  been  used  is 
Swinburne,  but  even  he  can  not  use  it  in  prose 
without  falling  into  the  ridiculous.  For  example, 
in  his  recent  volume  entitled  "Studies  in  Prose  and 
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Poetry  "  lie  makes  free  use  of  alliteration  in  prose 
with  really  startling  effect.  Here  are  some  speci- 
mens of  his  work  in  this  line  in  this  book: 

"  'The  record  ...  as  1  have  Hsewh^re  ^nd^avored  to 
certify  at  some  /aborious  /ength,  is  full  of  unrigging  energy 
and  un/ading  Aeatity;  but  its  /oetic  beauties  are/ainter  and  its 
/oetic  energies  less  /ervent  than  those  displayed  in  the  /orroer 
volume.' 

"  '  These  posthumous  ykxrms  of  a  ^o/ilical  or  /o/emical 
order,'  etc. 

'•  '  The  ftwzst  in  executive  effect  is  the  ftcMesi  in  its  Aold 
upon  Aislory,  and  lhc/aul/ie*t  in  its  relation  to/ac/.' 

"  '  That  the  Mock  martyrs  of  Af&nchester  should  not  have 
been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  deaih  by  Aangiug  in  retribution 
for  homicide — that  it  tfouid  have .  been  wiser  to  spare  as 
worthless.' 

Note  the  effect  of  the  letters  repeated.  It  is  not 
one  of  beauty  or  dignity.  It  is  meretricious.  It 
detracts  from  the  force  of  the  expression.  It 
suggests  a  strain  after  phonic  effects  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  sense.  It  appeals  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  in 
a  way  that  weakens  the  idea  to  the  intellect.  All 
these  alliterations  and  others  are  found  on  page 
286.  Swinburne  appears  to  have  a  liking  for  the 
letter  "f"  in  his  alliterative  flights.  On  page  200 
he  evolves  this  sentence: 

"  '  The  wiled  woman  whose  identity  is  revealed  by  the 
/urtire  /elicity  of/elonious  chance—  un  /rout  bien  /ier  charge 
d'un  joug  bien  i>il— is  a  /igure  no  less  pathetic  than  suggestive 
of yUture  effect.'  " 

Another  remarkable  sentence  is  one  on  page 
296,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  The  passionate  splendor  of  contemplative  indignation 
which  makes  of  every  stanza  a  living  and  vibrating  flame  of 
persistent  and  insistent  music  as  we  sometimes  are  privilegtd 
to  sec  and  hear  in  the  full  charge  shoreward  of  a  strong  and 
steady  sea  can  only  fail  to  appeal  to  the  spirit  and  the  sense  of 
such  casual  trespassers  and  transgressors  as  come  down  to 
the  seaside  with  a  view  to  indulgence  in  Cockney  or  in  puritan 
indecencies." 

Probably  no  other  writer  ever  penned  an  equal 
length  of  prose  so  burdened  and  blemished  by  a 
conglomeration  of  rhythm,  mixed  metaphors, 
assonance,  consonance,  bombast  and  alliterations. 
Every  sound  seems  to  have  a  mate  near.  The  chief 
object  seems  to  be  to  pour  out  words,  words, 
words,  with  little  or  no  care  for  sense,  consistency, 
logic  or  relevancy.  What  is  "  contemplative  indig- 
nation ?  "  Contemplation  suggests  repose,  indig- 
nation implies  the  opposite  of  repose.  How  can 
splendor  be  passionate  ?  By  what  jugglery  could 
a  stanza  be  changed  into  a  "  vibrating  flame  of 
persistent  and  insistent  music  "  ?  Why  drag  in  the 
two  "sistents,"  whose  weak  prefixes  "in"  and 
"per"  barely  suggest  a  difference  in  meaning? 
Other  examples  of  the  remarkable  language  in  this 
volume  are  seen  in  the  following  random  selections: 

"  Beetle  headed  blunderer;  fantastic  and  brutal  blemishes 
which  deform  and  deface  the  loveliness  of  his  incomparable 


genius;  to  gabble  at  any  length  like  a  thing  most  brutish  in  the 
blank  and  blatant  jargon  of  epic  or  idyllic  stultiloquence;  tbc 
infamous  pirate,  liar  and  thief  who  published  a  worthless  little 
volume  of  stolen  and  mutilated  poetry,  patched  up,  and  padded 
out,  with  dirty  and  dreary  doggerel  under  the  senseless  and 
preposterous  title  of  '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim; '  a  broadside  of 
brutality  and  burlesque,  a  discharge  of  mildewed  mockery  and 
flyblown  caricature  from  the  social  or  political  battery  of 
Messrs.  Canning  and  Frere." 

It  may  be  urged  that  these  curious  expressions 
are  not  the  result  of  a  studied  use  of  alliteration, 
but  it  is  unfair  to  a  man  of  Swinburne's  genius, 
talent  and  learning  to  suggest  that  his  mind  is 
capable  of  evolving  such  monstrosities,  viewed  in 
any  light,  as  the  pages  of  his  book  show.  In  hi> 
verse  he  has  wrought  many  positive  beauties  ami 
successes  in  the  line  that  shows  such  dtsasfteflg 
applied  to  his  prose.  If  a  "master"  can  make 
such  failure  when  he  uses  and  abuses  alliteration, 
the  beginner  may  well  be  cautioned  tr>  abstain 
wholly  from  the  use  of  that  particular  ties  ice. 


-)(- 


Hope. — This  author,  whose  full  name  is  Anthony 
Hope  Hawkins,  is  an  Oxford  man  of  thirty-one, 
who  was  reading  law  in 
London  when  the  world  dis- 
covered him.  "The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda"  was  his 
fourth  or  fifth  book,  but  it 
was  the  first  to  achieve  a 
marked  success,  and  his 
striking  "The  God  in  the 
pi  Car"  speedily  followed. 
His  next  important  work, 
"Chronicles  of  Count  An- 
tonia,"  a  historical  romance 
of  the  sword,  seems  likely  to  prove  his  most  ab- 
sorbing book.  The  authorized  American  publish- 
ers of  Mr.  Hope  are  Henry  Holt  and  Company  and 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  the  latter  firm  issuing 
his  work  in  a  very  attractive  style.  A  number. of 
other  houses  have  issued  pirated  editions,  and  all 
of  his  earlier  works  are  now  issued  in  this  country. 

Dahlgren. — We  wish  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
types  in  Mrs.  Dahlgren's  beautiful  poem  "The 
Sweetbrier"  in  our  last  issue.  The  first  stanza 
should  read : 

"  Ah,  homely  beauty  of  the  wood  ! 

Lonely,  sequestred,  is  thy  mood, 

As  best  befitting  flow'ret  meek, 

Thy  modest  charms,  concealment  seek." 

Dnnroy.— William  Reed  Dunroy  is  a  young 
western  poet  of  much  promise.  Though  still  a 
student  he  has  written  some  very  fine  poems,  his 
sentiment  being  particularly  delicate. 
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Pfrimmer.— Will  W.  Pfrimmer  was  born  in 
Metropolis  City.  III.,  January  27,  1856.  His  early 
boyhood  was  spent  in  Indian  Creek  Valley,  in 
Southern  Indiana.  After  his  school  days,  which 
never  extended  beyond  the  village  high  school. 

he  taught  school  and 
1   studied  law,  was  duly 
,    admitted  to  the  bar, 
but  a  lack  of  clients 
,    drove  him   into  the 
,    insurance    business, 
I    in  which  he  contin- 
ued with  success  un- 
I    til   a  few  years  ago, 
1    when  he  was  elected 
'<    to  the  office  of  Sup- 
■    erintendent     of 
schools.      He    is    a 
popular  lecturer  be- 
fore Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes.    He  has  writ- 
ten verses  since  his 
boyhood.     He    is 
quick    to  appreciate 
worth  in  others, 
but  very  modest  where  his  own  work  is  concerned. 
He  has  published  one  volume  of  poems,  "  Drift- 
wood," which    found  favorable    reception.     It    is 
now  in  its  second  edition. 

Botsford.— Miss  Eva  B.  Botsford,  author  of 
"  Lucky— A  Tale  of  the  Western  Prarie,"  is  a  sister 
of  Dr.  George  Willis  Botsford,  lecturer  on  Greek 
and  Roman  History  in   Harvard   University.     She 

was    a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  hum- 
orous department  of 
the    Pharmaceutical 
Era  for  three  years, 
has    had  occasional 
poems  published  in 
Puck,  and  during  the 
past  year  has   con- 
tributed   seventy 
short  stories  to  the 
department  of  "con- 
densed   novels  "   of 
the  New  York  Press. 
She   was  born    and 
bred  in  the  Westand 
j    many  of  the  charac- 
ters and  incidents  in 
her  novel  are  taken 
from  real  life.     The 
author's  intention  is  to  represent  life  as  she  found 
it.   not  to   give  instruction  in   religion  or  morals, 
though   she  believes  that  the  history  of  any  life 
faithfully  recorded  cannot  fail  to  teach  its  lessons. 
She  gives  no  description  of  characters,  because  in 
life  no  person  comes  to  us  with  a  card  attached  to    | 
him  on  which  are  recorded  his  qualities  good  and 
bad  ;    we    must  learn  all  this  by  his  words  and 
actions  as  our  acquaintance  proceeds.     In  the  story 
there  is  a  blending  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
there  are  no  dull  pages. 


Rowe.— Mrs.  Harriet  Gould  Rowe  was  born  in 
East  Corinth,  Me.,  in  1834,  and  lived  there  until 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Rowe,  which  took  place 
in  1856.    After  her  marriage  she  removed  to  Ban- 
gor,   and    has   ever 
since  resided  in  that 
city.     She  began  to 
write  as  soon  as  she 
could  make   letters 
on    her   slate,   but 
only  since  her  mar- 
riage has  she  writ- 
ten   for  publication. 
She  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  literary  work 
in    the    past    thirty 
years,    principally 
prose,  with  now  and 
then  a  poem.     She 
has   written  for  the   u 
Youth's  Companion , 
Portland  Transcript, 
Wide- Awake,    and 
various  other  publi- 
cations.   Mrs.  Rowe  has  published  two  volumes, 
14  Re-Told  Tales  of  the  Hills  and  Shores  of  Maine  " 
and  "Queenshithe"  (1895.)    As  an  author,   she 
has  won  complimentary  recognition,  and  her  last 
book  bids  fair  to  outrival  her  "Re-Told  Tales," 
which  passed  through  several  editions. 

I^ockhart. — Arthur  John  Lockhart  is  of  Scotch 
descent  on  his  father's  side, and  of  Huguenot  on  his 

mother's.     He  was        

born  on  May  5th, 
1850,  in  the  village 
of  Lockhartvi  lie, 
Nova  Scotia.  After 
trying  for  some  years 
the  printers'  trade,  he 
found  his  congenial 
life-work  in  theChris-  1  , 

tian  ministry.  For 
many  years  he  has 
been  an  acceptable 
preacher  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Maine. 
While  stationed  in 
East  Corinth  he  pub- 
lished   a  volume  of 

poems  entitled  "The  

Mask  of  Minstrels/' 

which  was  received  with  favor.  He  has  wiitten 
essays  and  other  articles  for  the  Port/and  Trans- 
cript, under  the  non  deplume  of  ,4  Pastor  Felix," 
while  many  poems  of  his  have  found  their  way  into 
various  publications.  Mr.  Lockhart's  best  work 
has  a  singing  quality,  a  lyrical  spirit  and  natural 
ease  and  charm  which  distinguish  it  from  mere 
rhetoric.  It  will  be  found  that  many  of  his  poems 
yield  more  fragrance  the  closer  they  are  pressed. 
He  has  just  published  "Beside  the  Narraguagus, " 
in  the  Lotus  Series,  which  will  undoubtedly  add  to 
his  reputation  as  an  author. 
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Blehemue. — Louis  M.  Elshemus  was  born  in 
1864  in  Laurel  Hill,  a  country  seat  on  the  Passaic 
River,  near  Newark,  N.J.  His  poetic  mind  was 
first  kindled  in  Cornell  University,  while  in  his 

eighteenth  year.  A 
few  of  his  earlier  ef- 
fusions drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Cornell 


/sVfl.but  in  later  years 
his  intimate    friends 


onl  y  saw  the  prod  ucts 
of  his  genius.  He  has 
traveled  extensively 
^^w   ^-  at  home  and  abroad, 

and  not  until  1888 
does  he  appear  in 
public  as  one  of  the 
twelve  prize  poets 
that  was  pictured  in 
the  New  York  Daily 
•  .  Graphic  through  the 

-.***'  -.    agency  of    his  poem 

"Destruction."  Mr.  Elshemus  has  studied  art  in 
New  York  and  Paris.  He  has  exhibited  paintings 
\\\  several  art  exhibitions  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
He  has  contributed  to  New  York  magazines  and 
has  published  two  volumes  of  verse,  "Moods  of  a 
Soul  "  and  M  Songs  of  Spring  and  Blossoms  of  Un- 
requited Love,"  the  latter,  just  issued  with  illustra- 
tions by  the  author. 

Milne.— Mrs.  Frances  M.  Milne  was  born  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  June  30th,  1846.  In  1849  her 
parents  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania.     In  1869  her  family  moved  to  Cali- 

f  ornia.  There 
Frances  was  married . 
Mrs.  Milne  was  edu- 
cated  mainly  at 
home.  From  her 
thirteenth  to  her  six- 
teenth year  she  went 
to  a  public  school. 
Her  training  was 
quite  thorough,  and 
her  reading  covered 
a  wide  range  of  au- 
thors. She  began  to 
write,  in  both  prose 
and  verse,  in  early 
life,  and  her  work 
soon  attracted  atten- 
tion. She  has  pub- 
lished poems  in  the 
San  Francisco  Star 
and  many  other  prominent  Pacific-coast  journals. 
For  some  years  she  has.  made  her  home  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cal.  In  1883  she  became  interested 
in  the  single-tax  movement,  and  many  of  her  songs 
were  written  in  the  interest  of  that  sentiment.  She 
has  made  a  profound  study  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical questions  and  with  pen  and  voice  she  has  aided 
in  extending  the  discussion  of  the  relations  of  pro- 
gress and  poverty,  and  of  individuals  and  society. 
In  1872  she  issued  a  book,  a  story  for  young  people, 
and  has  published  two  volumes  of  poetry,  "  For 
To-Day,"  and  "A  Cottage  Gray."  She  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  poems,  essays  and  sketches  over 
the  pen-name  "Margaret  Frances."  In  all  her 
work  on  reform  she  has  used  her  own  name  in  full. 


« 


VanDcnreer. — Mrs.  Belle  VanDerveex  was  born 
in  Macedon,  Wayne  County,  January  4th.  1857. 
Her  maiden  name  was  McCann.  She  is  a  happy 
instance  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  liter- 
ary and  musical  tem- 
perament. In  her 
earliest  childhood 
she  developed  a  tal- 
ent for  music.  At 
four  years  of  age  she 
appeared  in  concert 
as  a  piano  soloist. 
She  completed  a 
classical  course 
in  the  Macedon  Cen- 
ter Academy  in  1875. 
The  following  year 
she  was  married. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
has  been  her  resi- 
dence    since     that 

time.  She  has  made  for  herself  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  an  organist,  recitationist  and  musical  com- 
poser. She  developed  a  decided  taste  and  ability 
for  literary  composition  after  the  death  of  an  only 
son.  Many  of  her  poems  were  penned  as  a  relief 
to  her  sorrow.  She  is  a  sixth  degrt-e  member  of 
Pomona  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  much 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Order.  Her  poems 
have  been  collected  and  recently  published,  en- 
titled "Soul  Waifs." 

Woodward.— Nathan  A.  Woodward  was  born 
in  Fairfax,  Vt  ,  March  8th,  1S18.  His  parents 
moved  to  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.f  in  1834.  He 
worked  on  a  farm  summers  and  attended  school 
winters  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he 
commenced  p  r  e  - 
paring  for  college. 
He  entered  Union 
College  and  was 
graduated  there- 
from  in  1845.  He 
taught  school  for 
four  or  five  years, 
in  the  meantime 
reading  law.  and 
was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  October, 
1848.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety. In  1 85 1  he 
opened  an  office  in 
Batavia.  N.  Y.,  to 
begin  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  County  Treasurer  and  held  that  office 
two  terms,  issuing  over  a  half-million  dollars  of 
county  war  bonds,  most  of  which  were  paid  while 
he  held  the  office.  The  poems  written  by  him, 
have  been  written  at  such  moments  of  time  as  he 
could  get  in  the  practice  of  an  arduous  profession- 
Many  of  them  have  been  published  in  various 
books  and  papers.  Mr.  Woodward  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  for 
the  Twenty- ninth  Senatorial  District.  He  is  the 
author  of  "  Pebbles  and  Boulders,"  a  volume  of 
poems  issued  last  year. 
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Stout.— Robert  W.  Stout  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  15th,  1839,  of  English  and 
Scotch  parents.     His  ancestry  can  be  traced  back 

through  a  long  line 
of  literary  people  of 
more  than  ordinary 
ability,    to     Stanley 
Gordon     Stout,     so 
famous  in  rare  Ben 
Jonson's   day.      His 
Columbian  Memorial 
Edition,    issued    on 
the  occasion  of  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chi- 
cago, and  as  a  me- 
morial of  that  event, 
was    received    with 
remarkable   favor, 
and  the  limited  edi- 
tion   was    soon    ex- 
hausted.    His  works 
would  indicate  an  era 
in    a    reaction    from 
the  superficial  and  dialectical  style  that  has  so  long 
obtained  to  the  obvious  detriment  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial fame  of  our  American  poets.     Numerous 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  about  to 
issue  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  revised  and 
enlarged.     His  home,  "  Rose  Villa,"  in  the  beauti- 
ful village  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  is  an  ideal  abode  for 
the  poet. 

Smith.— Mrs.  Luella  Dowd  Smith,  poet  and 
author,  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  on  June  16th, 
1847.    Her  parents  were  Almeron  and  Emily  Curtiss 

Dowd.  In  her  sec- 
ond year  the  family 
removed  to  West 
Virginia.  Her  par- 
ents were  teachers, 
and  she  was  educat- 
ed by  them  at  home 
and  in  schools  which 
they  conducted. 
When  she  was  elev- 
en years  old  her  par- 
ents returned  to 
Massachusetts,  and 
she  continued  her 
education  in  the 
academy  in  South 
Egremont,  in  West- 
field,  and  Charles  F. 
Dowd's  Seminary  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  N. 
Y.  She  was  graduated  and  became  a  successful 
teacher  for  ten  years,  beside  giving  private  lessons, 
and  she  also  carried  on  Sunday  School,  Temper- 
ance and  Equal  Suffrage  work.  In  18^5  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Dr,  Henry  Hadley  Smith.  In 
1884  they  went  to  Europe  and  upon  their  return  to 
the  United  States,  settled  in  Hudson,  N.  Y..  where 
Dr.  Smith  has  a  large  practice.  Mrs.  Smith's  liter- 
ary work  dates  from  her  early  youth.  She  has  writ- 
ten much,  both  in  prose  and  verse  and  ha**  contrib- 
uted to  many  of  the  magazines  and  periodicals. 
All  her  work  is  characterized  by  its  high  moral 
sense  and  its  artistic  finish.  She  is  the  author  of 
"  Wayside  Leaves,"  "  Wind  Flowers,"  "Flowers 
From  Foriegn  Fields,"  etc. 


DoHahoe. — Daniel  J.   Donahoe    was   born  in 
Brimfield,    Mass.,    February  27th,    1853.      When 
twelve  years  of  age,  his  work-a-day  life  began,  and 
he  trudged  six  miles  a  day  in  all  sorts  of  weather  to 
and  from  his  work. 
With     his     fifteenth    I 
year  came  a  desire    I 
for    education.     He    I 
worked  overtime  in 
order  to  obtain  mon-    y 
ey  to  purchase  books    I 
and  labored  far  into 
the    night    over   his 
studies.     In  1 87 1  he 
entered  Wesleyan 
University, In  Middle-    I 
town,  where  he  was    \ 
elected  poet    of  his    | 
class,  but  he  left  col- 
lege   at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  to  take 
up  the  study  of  law. 
While  engaged  in  his 
law  studies  he  taught 

school  and  did  such  other  work  as  came  conven- 
ient, for  he  was  a  high-souled,  proud  man,  and  did 
not  want  to  be  a  burden  to  his  parents,  who  were 
not  wealthy.  In  1875  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  at  once  opened  an  office  in  Meriden.  He  was 
married  two  years  later.  He  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  profitable  practice  and  is  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  Connecticut  bar,  ranking 
high  in  his  profession.  Judge  Donahoe  began 
writing  verse  while  still  a  boy,  the  local  papers  re- 
ceiving and  publishing  his  first  efforts.  In  later 
years  his  productions  have  appeared  in  papers  and 
magazines  of  national  repute.  In  1888  his  first 
book  of  verse  was  issued,  "  Idyls  of  Israel  and 
Other  Poems."  This  was  followed  by  "A  Tent  by 
the  Lake  and  Other  Poems."  Several  of  his  songs 
have  been  set  to  music.  His  last  volume,  "  In 
Sheltered  Ways,"  was  but  recently  issued,  in  the 
Lotus  Series.  1 1  may  be  taken  as  almost  an  assured 
fact  that  his  excellent  work  of  the  past  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  better  still  in  the  days  to  come.  On 
October  7th,  1891,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Sarrah  A.  D'Arsey,  his  first  wife  having  died 
in  1887. 

Richey.— Mrs.  Isabel  Grimes  Richey  was  born 
in  Lancaster,  Mo.,  but 
was  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated in  Iowa.  She  is 
thoroughly  western  in 
her  ideas  and  sympa- 
thies. The  great  prairies 
with  their  boundless  dis- 
tances have  had  a  notice- 
able effect  upon  her 
verse,  which  riots  in  bril- 
liant coloring.  She  be- 
gan writing  about  five 
years  ago,  and  her  first 
work  was  published  in 
Omaha  papers.  Her 
first  published  volume, 
"A  Harpof  the  West," 
has  been  favorably  received.  Her  present  home 
is  in  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  where  she  is  busily  engaged 
in  literary  work. 
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Ford.— Miss  Harriet  Ford  author  of  the  clever 
little  book  of  dramatic  episodes,  "Mean'  Methu- 
selar,  and  Other  Episodes,"  is  a  young:  writer  from 
New  England.  She  was  educated  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  after  leaving  school  became  a  pupil  of 
the  Boston  School  of  Oratory.  After  being  grad- 
uated from  that  in- 
stitution, where  her 
talent  for  recitation 
and  acting  was 
thought  remarkable, 
she  entered  the 
American  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Arts  in 
New  York  City. 
Two  years  later  she 
became  a  graduate. 
It  is  this  element  in 
her  book  that  gives 
the  episodes  their 
dramatic  flavor,  and 
makes  them  not  only 
interesting  to  read  as 
stories  and  character 
sketches,  but  emi- 
nently suited  for 
purposes  of  recitation  and  as  monologues.  The 
episodes  are  ten  in  number  and  range  from  in- 
tensely dramatic  to  pathetic  and  from  that  to  the 
most  witty  and  amusing.  Each  episode  is  a  com- 
plete story  treated  in  a  charming  manner  with  a 
human  interest  and  fine  delineation  of  character. 
Miss  Ford  wrote  her  first  monologue  for  the  suc- 
cessful reader  Miss  Evelyne  Hilliard.  It  met 
with  such  success  that  immediately  a  second 
and  a  third  was  written.  They  were  recited  by 
Miss  Hilliard  at  both  public  and  private  readings  in 
London  drawing  rooms,  and  also  in  the  White 
House.  So  many  requests  were  made  for  the 
different  episodes  that  Miss  Ford  was  encouraged 
to  collect  them  under  one  cover.  4*  Me  an'  Methu- 
selar  and  Other  Episodes  "  is  the  result. 

Daniel.  —  Marian  Delana  Daniel  was  born  in 
,    Newnan,  Ga.,   and 
is  the  daughter  of 
Rev.    Francis   Mar- 
i  o  n  Daniel.      She 
spent  five  years  in 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  in  the 
select  school  of  Mrs. 
Ballard,  a  success- 
ful   Southern    edu- 
cator.   Her  favorite 
studies     were     the 
mondern  languages 
and    literature,    for 
which  she  displayed 
I    a  remarkable   apti- 
I    tude.     Among    the 
earliest  of  her  pub- 
I    lished  poems  were 
"A  Dream  of  Life  " 
and  "Treading  the 
Wine  Press,"  two  tittle  poems  of  merit.     Her  first 
volume  of  verse,    "Sheaves  of  Song,"   has  just 
been  published  in  attractive  form.     Miss  Daniel's 
various  published  poems  have  received  flattering 
attention  and  the  success  of  her  poems  in  book  form 
is  assured. 


"Out of  the  Shadows" 


Kenyon.— James  B.  Kenyon  was  born  in  Frank- 
fort, N.  Y.,  April  26th,  1858.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  amid  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Hungerford 
Collegiate  Institute, 
in  Adams,  N.  Y., 
July  2nd,  1874,  and 
for  some  seasons  he 
was  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools.  In 
1878,  being  twenty 
years  old,  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  has 
been  very  successful 
in  the  pulpit.  Mr. 
Kenyon  has  pub- 
lished five  volumes 
of  poems,  the  first 
appearing  when  he  I 
was  only  sixteen  I 
years  of  age,  "The 
Fallen  and  Other  Poems. ' 

followed  in  1880,  then  "  Songs  in  AH  Seasons,"  "  In 
Realms  of  Gold  "  and  "  At  the  Gate  of  Dreams. " 
He  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
The  Century,  LippincotV s%  Outing; \  The  Current 
and  other  publications.  He  was  married  in  1878  to 
to  Margaret  Jane  Taylor.  Mr.  Kenyon  is  of  medium 
height  and  fair  complexion.  He  has  a  broad,  high 
forehead,  sensitive  mouth,  and  a  somewhat  square 
chin.  The  poet  in  him  is  greater  than  the  preacher, 
however  great  the  preacher  may  be.  Mr.  Kenyon  s 
poems  are  distinguished  by  elevation  of  feeling  and 
grace  of  execution. 

Greene.— A  farm  house  among  the  hills  of  old 
Connecticut  was  the  early  home  of  Mill  en  Sanford 
Greene,  who  was  born  December  23,  1825  of 
Quaker  stock.  His  boyhood  was  spent  upon  the 
farm,  where  the 
monotony  of  hard 
work  was  only  va- 
ried by  a  few  weeks 
of  winter  schooling. 
Early  manhood 
found  him  teaching 
the  district  school 
and  applying  his 
spare  moments  to 
study.  While  still 
working  upon  the 
farm,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  restless 
yearning  for  some- 
thing beyond  his 
circumscribed  sur- 
roundings, and  with 
a  spirit  of  adventure 
burning  within  him, 
he  went  to  sea.  Many  of  his  most  touching  verses 
were  inspired  by  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the 
ocean.  After  six  years  spent  at  sea  and  ten  years 
in  teaching, he  entered  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
business  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  where  he  now  resides. 
He  wrote  many  poems  for  public  occasions  and  the 
local  papers.  In  1894  he  published  a  volume  entitled 
"Around  the  Hearth,"  and  has  another  volume  in 
manuscript  which  he  may  publish  in  the  near  future. 
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Evans. — M.  A.  B.  Evans,  who  is  about  to  issue 
her  second  book  of  poems,  is  the  wife  of  Spalding 
Evans,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.    Under  the  initials  M. 

A.  B.  of  her  maiden 
name  (Mary  Anna 
Buck)  she  wrote  a 
number  of  sketches, 
letters  of  travel,  and 
poems,  before  her 
marriage  in  1879,  a"d 
since  that  time  she 
has  continued  her 
writing,  her  verses, 
especially,  finding 
favor  in  many  maga- 
zines and  papers 
throughout  the  coun- 
try. She  has  also 
written  a  number  of 
historical  lectures ; 
notably  a  course  of 
twenty  lectures  on 
English  and  French 
History,  in  which  latter  language  Mrs.  Evans  is 
very  proficient.  Her  first  volume  of  verse,  "  In 
Various  Moods,"  was  published  in  1893,  being  a 
collection  of  short  poems,  several  of  them  speci- 
mens of  society  verse,  and  of  old  French  forms  of 
verse.  Many  of  these  had  previously  appeared  in 
magazines,  and  were  gladly  welcomed  as  old 
friends  in  a  new  guise.  Her  second  volume, 
"  Nymphs,  Nixies,  and  Naiads,"  which  will  be  out 
in  a  few  weeks,  consists  of  legends  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Black  Forest,  cleverly  turned  into  verse, 
and  with  a  little  romance  all  its  own  woven  in  with 
the  legends.  The  book  is  exquisitely  illustrated  by 
W.  A.  McCullough. 

Swafford. — Martina    Swafford    was  born  near 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.    She  is  widely  known  by  her 
pen-name,  "Belle  Bremer."      Her  parents  were 
.    Virginians.     She  re- 
ceived a  liberal  edu- 
cation, which  she sup- 
plemented by  ex  ten - 
^^^^^  sive    reading    and 

^k  study.      She    was    a 

precocious  child  and 
fc  ^    I  atanearlyage 

showed  by  her  poet- 
ical productions  that 
she  was  worthy  to 
lie  ranked  with  the 
foremost  of  the  rising 
authors  of  the  Wa- 
bash Valley.  Her  first 
literary  work  was  sto- 
ries for  the  Philadel- 
phia Saturday  Even- 
ing Post.  She  be- 
came a  contributor  to  Petersons  Magazine  and 
other  periodicals,  east,  west  and  south,  and  her 
poems  were  extensively  read  and  copied.  The 
Atlanta  Constitution  introduced  her  to  its  extended 
southern  constituency,  and  some  of  her  best  work 
appeared  in  that  journal.  She  has  published  one 
volume  of  poems,  "  VVych  Elm."  Her  husband. 
Dr.  Swafford,  is  a  prominent  physician  in  Terre 
Haute  and  her  home  is  a  literary,  as  well  as  a 
social  center. 


&t 


I/inn. — Mrs.  Edith  Willis  Linn  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  February  19th,  1865.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Frederic  L.  H. 
Willis,  who  is  relat- 
ed to  the  late  N.  P. 
Willis.  Her  moth- 
er, Love  M.  Willis,  aAl ^V, 
was  qui te  well 
known  some  years 
ago  as  a  writer  of 
juvenile  stories. 
Both  parents  are 
literary,  therefore, 
the  daughter  inher- 
its a  double  share 
of  talent.  Her  ed- 
ucation was  received 
in  private  schools  of 
Boston  and  com- 
pleted under  tutors 
at  home.  In  1886 
she  was  wedded  to 

Dr.  S.  H.  Linn.  She  is  proficient  in  French,  Ger- 
man and  English  literature  and  in  music.  She  has 
written  little  in  prose,  but  has  contributed  poems 
to  The  Christian  Register,  Cottage  Hearth,  Boston 
Transcript,  Gody's  Magazine,  Petersoris  Mag- 
azine, Century  and  other  periodicals.  She  has  pub- 
lished one  volume,  "  Poems"  (1891). 

Young. — Mrs.  Julia  Ditto  Young  was  born  in 
Buffalo,  December  4th,   1857.     She   received  her 
education  in  a  grammar  school  and  in  the  State 
Normal  School  in  her  native  city.     She  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mr.   Robert  D.   Young,  December 
30th,  1876.    They  have  one  child,  a  bright  high- 
spirited    boy.      Mrs. 
Young's  first  literary 
effort  dates  back  to 
her   girlhood    days, 
and  her  first  appear- 
ance in  print  was  in 
local     newspapers. 
The    first    money    ( 
earned   by    her  pen 
came  to  her  in   the    1 
form  of  a  check  for 
ten  dollars  from  Pet-    j 
er son's      Magazine. 
She     continued     to    i 
write  for  Peterson's,    \ 
and  for  several  years 
wrote  for  Frank  Les- 
lie's    publications. 
She  is  the  author  of 
a  number    of   short 

stories,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  versatility 
of  literary  talent  they  display.  Mrs.  Young  has  also 
won  flattering  recognition  in  the  realm  of  poetry. 
In  1890  she  published  4I  Adrift,  a  Story  of  Niag- 
ara," and  ever  since  her  facile  pen  has  seldom 
been  idle.  A  collection  of  verse,  much  of  which 
had  previously  appeared  in  different  journals 
of  the  country,  she  published,  entitled  '•  Thistle 
Down,"  which  was  favorably  received  by  press  and 
public.  Mrs.  Young's  life  has  been  a  full  and  gen- 
erous one,  overflowing  with  health  and  good  spirits, 
which  bespeak  treasures  of  thought  for  future  story 
telling.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  reside  in  Buffalo, 
where  her  name  as  an  author  is  familiar. 
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Teagar.— Michael  Moores  Teagar  was  born  in 
Bath  county,  Ky..  May  1,  1833.  His  father,  Jacob 
Teagar,  was  of  immediate  German  descent,  a 
native  of  Louis  county,  Ky.,  and  a  farmer  by  oc- 
cupation.    Michael  Teagar  was  reared  on  a  farm 

by  parents  of  limited 
means,  remote  from 
I  the  seats  of  learn- 
I  ing;  his  education 
I  was  limited  to  the 
I  district  schools  of 
I  the  day,  with  a 
,  short  term  at  Anti- 
och  College,  Ohio. 
In  1859,  a"er  teach- 
I  ing  school  about 
I  two  years,  he  lo- 
cated in  Flemings- 
[  burg,  Ky.,  where  he 
I  studied  law,  and  in 
I  February,  i860,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  October,  1862,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  in  Company  B,  2nd  Ky.,  Cavalry, 
in  which  service  he  continued  until  the  termination 
of  the  war.  In  1880  he  was  elected  county  and 
prosecuting  attorney  for  a  term  of  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  he  was  appointed  Master  in 
Chancery,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  Novem- 
ber, 1893,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  place 
under  appointment  in  the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  which  position  he  now  holds.  From  1870 
to  1880  he  was  employed  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
Flemingsburg  Democrat,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kentucky  Press  Association.  At  various 
intervals  he  has  written  numerous  poetical  contri- 
butions to  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  and 
various  other  papers  and  periodicals.  His  produc- 
tions all  breathe  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  chanty  and 
a  sentiment  that  thrusts  upon  the  mind  a  refined 
sense  of  moral  feeling,  and  carries  with  them  some 
lesson  into  moral  and  social  life.  He  has  just  pub- 
lished a  story  in  blank  verse,  entitled  "Marian." 

Wall.— Oscar  Garrett  Wall  began  life  as  a  printer 

and  followed  journalistic  pursuits  until  a  few  years 

^^^^^^^^^     ago,  when  he  engaged 

P'   in  the  banking  busi- 
I    ness.    In  his  seven- 
|^        teenth    year,    at    an 
K    ,   ea  rl  y  period  of  the  re- 
I       bellion,    he    entered 
^^  '       the  Union  army,  and 

served  until  com- 
^        pel  led  to    retire   on 
*       account  of  impaired 
health.    Though  not 
a  politician,  he   has 
always  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  State 
I    and  National  poli- 
^L_^        ^^^^    tics,  and  has  served 
in  various  public  ca- 
pacities.    Retiring  in 
nature,  he  enjoys  the 
companionship  of  his 
pen  when  at  leisure.     "  Sunny  Nooks  "  is  his  first 
book,  though  he  has  contributed  many  poems  to 
the  Sunday  Inter- Ocean  of  Chicago. 


Turner.—  Thomas  Sloss  Turner  was  born  in 
Warren  county,  Ky.,  in  i860.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm  and  his  youth  was  one  of  hard  work,  how- 
ever, he  was  ambitious  and  managed  to  gain  a  fair 
education.  He  con- 
tinued to  live  on  a 
farm  until  the  year 
1885  when  he  en- 
gaged in  the  station- 

•  ery  bust  ness,  in  Hills- 
boro,  but  sold  out 
in  1887  and  returned 
to  the  country.    In 

I    1890    he    was    em- 

I   ployed  as  traveling 

i  agent  and  business 
representative  f  o  r 
the  Louisville  Cour- 
ier-Journal for 
Texas.  In  1892  he 
became  Dallas  News 
reporter  for  Hills- 
boro,  which  position 
he  continues  to  fill. 
He  is  also  Hillsboro  reporter  for  the  Globe- Demo- 
crat* New  York  World  and  other  newspapers.  He 
has  written  of  the  scenes  that  surround  his  daily 
life  and  his  poems  have  a  tender  sincerity  and 
simplicity  which  is  pleasing.  Mr.  Turner  has  pub- 
lished three  volumes,  "  Poems,"  "  A  Dream  of 
Bachelors,"  and  "  Heart  Melodies."  The  latter  is 
just  published. 

Hempstead.— Junius  L.  Hempstead  was  born 
in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  November  14th,  184.2  and  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Governor  Hempstead.     His  educa- 
tion began  in  the  public  schools,  thence    on   in 
due  course  of  time 
to    the    St.   Charles 
College,   Mo.       His 
college  course  being 
completed,    Mr. 
Hempstead  returned 
to    Dubuque.       He 
won    the  first  prize 
offered  for  the  best 
original  statuette  in 
marble  by  Dr.  Van 
Zandt.  It  was  carved 
from  a  block  of  Ver- 
mont marble.    The 
next  year  the  prize 
was  again  taken  by 
him,    therefore,  Dr. 
Van  Zandt  offered  to 
send    him    to    Paris 
and  Italy,  defraying 
all  expenses  for  six  years,  but  the  offer  was  de- 
clined, however,   and  he    was   sent  to   a  Virginia 
college.     He  began  his  business  career  with  book- 
keeping, but  for  years  past,  most  of  his  time  fcas 
been  given  over  to  literature.     He  is  represented 
as  a  poet  in  "  Flowers  by  the  Wayside,"  "  Golden 
Thoughts   of    American    Writers,"    "  Autograph 
Poems,"  "  Poets  of  America,"  "  Poets  of  Iowa.'1 
"Quotations  from  American  Authors,"  etc.,  and 
has    written    numerous  short  stories  for    Boston, 
New    York,    Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
papers   and   magazines.    He  has   published  one 
volume  of  poems,  "Parnassian  Niches." 
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Bristol, — Mrs.  Augusta  Cooper  Bristol,  was 
born  in  Croydon,  N.  H.,  April  17th,  1835.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Cooper,  and  she  was  the 
youngest  of   a  family  of  ten  children.     She  was  a 

precocious    child, 

and  her  poetical 
taste  showed  itself 
in  her  early  infancy. 
Her  first  verses  were 
written  at  the  age  of 
eight,  and  she  had 
poems  published 
when  only  fifteen. 
The  greater  part  of 
her  education  was 
s  acquired  in  a  public 

school,  but  she  was 
also    a    student    in 
Canaan  Union  Acad- 
emy   and     Kimball 
Union    Academy. 
When    twenty-two 
years  of  age  she  was 
married    to    G.    H. 
Kimball,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  five  years 
later.     In  1866  she  was  married  to  Louis  Bristol,  a 
lawyer  of  New  Haven,  Conn.     In   1869  she  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  and  in  that  year  j-he 
gave  her  first  public  lecture.     In   1872  she  moved 
to  V in  eland,    N.  J  ,  her  present  residence,   from 
which  date  she  has  been  called  more  before  the 
public  as  a  p'atform  speaker.     In  the  winter  of 
1880  she  gave  a  course  of    lectures    before  the 
New  York  Positivist   Society.     She   was  commis- 
sioned to  represent  that  society  in  an  international 
convention  of  liberal  thinkers  in    Brussels.     Since 
her  husband's  death,  which  occurred  in  December, 
1882.  Mrs.  Bristol  has  appeared  but  seldom  on  the 
public    platform.      Some  of  her  philosophic  and 
scientific  lectures  have  been  translated  and    pub- 
lished  in   foreign  countries.      Her  last  published 
volume,     "The  Web  of   Life,"  appeared  in  the 
Lotus  Series,  (Buffalo,  1895.) 

McCourt.— David  W.  McCourt  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  October  4th.  1859.    From 
his  parents  he  inherits  many  of  the  sterling  qualities 
of    the     Scotch     race, 
^fegl^^^  When  sixteen  years  of 

■L  age  he  entered  a  denom- 

inational college  in  Bat- 
tle Creek.  Mich.,  where 
%l  «^  he  qualified  himself  for 

r^PJ  tne  Profession  of  teach- 

ing, but  after  spending 
^W^^^Mr  three    years  in   various 

fl  Wisconsin  and  Nebras- 

W^  ka  schools,   he  became 

^^J  ^^^^  dissatisfied  and  studied 

^^^^%         ^U      mk  dentistry  with  gratifying 
^^^^^B       WffF  results.       Dr.  McCourt 
P Jfl  ^P^     is  tall  and  of  good  fig- 
^^^^^  ure.     He  was    married 

in  1880.  He  cultivates 
the  satiric  muse  most,  and  seems  to  enjoy  punctur- 
ing the  frivolities  of  society  and  the  ridiculing  of 
moral  foibles,  although  every  conceivable  view  of 
metrical  composition  receives  attention.  He  has 
just  published  a  book  of  verse  entitled  "  The  Trea- 
sures of  Weinsberg,  and  Other  Poems." 


Beach. — Abel  Beach,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  whose 
first  volume  as  an  author  appears  this  month,  was 
born  in  Groton,  N.  Y„  February  7th,  1829,  and  has 
been  a  close  student  and  literary  character  all  his 
life  time.  In  his  ac-  _.. 
ademic  bovhood  in 
Groton  and  Homer, 
N.Y.,  and  in  his  col- 
legiate course  at 
"Old  Union,"  he 
was  a  recognized 
leader  in  classical 
and  scientific  stud- 
ies. Expecting  to 
make  teaching  a  per- 
manent profession 
he  removed  to  Iowa 
in  1854,  but  after  a 
brief  experience  as 
Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the 
State  University  of 
Iowa,  being  affected 
with  slight  bronchial  troubles,  he  abandoned  this 
as  a  profession,  and  sought  more  active  duties.  In 
later  years,  whether  as  state  official,  farmer,  or  mer- 
chant he  ever  led  an  active  and  useful  life,  whose 
counsel  was  always  honest,  conservative  and  safe. 
His  pen  has  rarely  been  idle,  and  in  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  especially,  he  has  written  vigorously 
for  the  press  on  both  political  and  aesthetical  sub- 
jects, in  prose  and  poetry,  sufficient  to  fill  several 
volumes.  His  present  volume  of  poems  in  the 
11  Lotus  Series,"  "  Western  Airs,  from  the  Prairies 
of  Iowa,"  contain  his  choicest  literary  productions. 
Mr.  Beach  is  one  of  the  two  surviving  founders  of 
the  Theta-Delta-Chi  fraternity— whose  constitution 
he  had  the  honor  of  first  recording  in  his  own 
hand-writing  at  his  Alma  Mater. 

Baxley. — Isaac  Rieman  Baxley  was  born  in 
Baltimore.  Md.,  in  1850,  and  was  educated  in  St. 
Ignatius  de  Layola  College.  He  passed  the  bar 
before  he  had  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  but 
like  many  other  poets,  practiced  little,  and  soon 
abandoned  his  pro- 
fession because  he 
wished  to  write. 
As  a  poet  he  dis- 
plays a  capacity 
for  probing  the 
depths  and  reach- 
ing the  heights.  His 
verse  shows  careful 
work  and  poetic  ex- 
cellence. His  pen 
is  never  long  idle ; 
the  music  he  hears 
and  the  visions  of 
beauty  he  beholds, 
are  revealed  in  his 
poems  at  his  own 
good  time.  He  has 
traveled  a  great 
deal,  but  since  1878 
has  made  his  home  in  California.  His  published 
books  are  "The  Temple  of  Alanthur,  with  Other 
Poems,"  "The  Prophet  and  Other  Poems," 
"Songs  of  the  Spirit,"  and  "Beyond  the  Bank  of 
Mist,"  just  issued. 
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Farmer.— Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer,  one  of  ihe  most 
enterprising  of  Ohio's  public  women,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  July  19th,  1842,  to  Hon.  J.  M. 
.  Hovt,  of  Cleveland, 
and  Mary  Ella  Beebe, 
daughter  of  Alexan- 
der M.  Beebe,  LL. 
D ,  of  New  York. 
Of  such  a  parentage 
it  would  only  be 
natural  that  Lydia 
Hoyt  would  receive 
the  best  educational 
advantages,  and 
having  a  special 
fondness  and  apti- 
tude for  the  arts, 
her  tastes  and  in- 
clinations were  in- 
tdulged  to  their  full- 
I  est  bent.  She  was 
born  under  a  lucky 
planet,  having  escaped  the  toils  and  privations  which 
is  the  lot  of  so  many.  Unlike  many  children  of  the 
wealthier  class,  however,  she  improved  and  made 
use  of  the  talents  given  her,  so  that  she  is  a  most 
fitting  representative  of  a  family  already  numbering 
many  illustrious  names  in  its  annals.  Her  husband 
is  Hon.  E.  J.  Farmer,  of  Cleveland.  For  many  years 
Mrs.  Farmer  has  contributed  to  the  leading  news- 
papers and  magazines,  on  various  lines:  poems, 
essays,  juvenile  stories,  historical  sketches  and 
novels.  She  is  of  a  deeply  religious  nature,  and 
endeavors  to  tinge  all  her  writings  with  a  moral  as 
well  as  an  amusing  sentiment.  She  edited  a  fine 
work,  *'  What  America  Owes  to  Women,"  for  the 
Woman's  Department  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Sleyster.  —  Aaron  L.  Sleyster  was  born  on 
March  nth,  1856,  in  Rock  River  Valley,  Wiscon- 
sin. His  early  days  were  spent  in  an  atmosphere 
of  country  life  and  he  received  his  first  lessons  in  a 

country  school- 
house.  He  was  re- 
moved from  school 
while  very  young  to 
assist  in  the  numer- 
ous duties  of  farm 
life.  He,  however, 
attended  school  dur- 
ing the  winter  terms 
and  thus  acquired  a 
good  common  edu- 
cation. After  a  few 
years  of  meditation, 
thinking  photogra- 
phy congenial  to  his 
taste,  he  entered  the 
profession  and  soon 
acquired  all  the 
knowledge  then 
known  to  the  art,  and  followed  it  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  Devoting  his  whole  time  to  his  chosen 
profession,  he  soon  worked  up  a  profitable  business. 
He  was  married  in  1883.  In  1888  "  Howard  Gray 
and  Other  Poems"  was  published  and  since  then 
short  poems  and  sketches  have  appeared  at  frequent 
intervals  in  the  local  papers.  In  1895  he  published 
"Hours  of  Pleasure."  with  thirty-five  engravings 
from  original  photographs  by  the  author. 


Miller.  —  Freeman  E.  Miller  was  born  near 
Newton,  Ind.,  May  19th,  1864,  and  grew  up  as  a 
farmer,  attending,  during  the  winter  months,  the 
common  schools  in  ^^ 
the  vicinity  of  his  I 
home.  Before  he  was  | 
seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  began  to 
teach.  He  entered 
DePauw  University, 
in  Greencastle,  Ind., 
in  1881,  and  was 
graduated  therefrom 
in  1887.  In  1886,  he 
was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  his  home  coun- 
ty. He  was  elected 
to  the  Chair  of  Eng- 
lish Language  and 
Literature  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural and  Me- 
chanical College  of 
J  Oklahoma  in  1894.  During  his  college  days  Prof. 
Miller  wrote  numerous  poems,  which  were  printed 
in  the  Indianapolis  Herald,  Journal,  and  other 
papers.  His  first  collection  of  poems  which  re- 
cently appeared,  entitled  "Oklahoma  and  Other 
Poems,"  is  meeting  with  favorable  reception  both 
from  the  press  and  public. 

Washington.— Lucy  H.  Washington  was  born 
in  Vermont,  and  is  descended  from  New  England 
ancestry  dating  back  two  hundred  and  fifty  vears. 
Her  paternal  lineage  is  traced  to  Deacon    Philip 
Walker,  of    Reho-    . 
both,  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  founders 
of  that  earliest  com- 
monwealth,   as    he 
was  also  one  of  the 
chief  actors    in    the 
bloody    drama    of 
King   Philip's    War. 
On  her  maternal  side 
her  descent  is  from 
Samuel   Gill  one  of 
the  eleven   first  set- 
tl  e  rs  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  in  1640.     Her 
early  educational  ad- 
vantages  were  such 
as     the    common 
school  and  academy 

of  her  native  state  afforded.  Later  she  became 
a  pupil  of  Clover  Street  Seminary,  Rochester.  N. 
Y-.  where  she  was  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  of  her  class  in  1856  Her  husband.  Rev. 
S.Washington, is  a  graduate  of  Rochester  University 
and  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  They 
now  reside  in  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  For  many  years 
she  has,  in  various  official  capacities,  been  largely 
engaged  in  W.  C.  T.  U.  work,  having  given  ad- 
dresses in  twenty-four  states,  and  extended  her 
labors  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  1878. 
Mrs.  Washington  published  "  Echoes  of  Song/' 
She  has  subsequently  added  to  her  repertory  many 
contributions  of  merit,  which,  with  selections  from 
her  first  volume,  are  now  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Memory's  Casket,"  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  which  has  just  appeared. 
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HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY  AND  ESSAYS. 

1  The  Story  of  Bohemia.  By  Frances  Gregor.  Cin- 
i  cinnati :  Cranston  &  dirts,  1895.  i2mo,  il, 
I         pp  486,  $1.50 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  13  to  supply  a  long-felt  want 
among  the  Bohemian  people;  to  provide  the  English  reading 
public  with  a  concise  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  chief 
events  in  Bohemian  history.    As  there  is  no  other  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language,  it  seems  that  this  one  will  be 
gratefully  accepted.    The  book  makes  no  pretentious  to  orig- 
inality.   The  statements,  as  far  as  possible,  were  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  Tomek  and  Palacky,  and,  in  many  instances, 
their  quotations  were  also  made  use  of.    The  Bohemian  people 
have  a  great  number  of  histories  of  their  nation,  large  and 
small,  written  in  popular  style,  and  also  those  excelling  in  pro- 
found scholarship;  but  all  the*e  modern  works  have  their 
sources  in  Tomek  and  Palacky,  which  are  the  grand  repositor- 
ies of  historical  information  of  the  Bohemian  nation.    In  this 
work  referenees  are  not  given,  partly  because  there  would  be 
so  many  that  the  pages  would  fairly  bristle  with  them ;  but 
mostly  because  the  book  is  intended  for  the  ordinary  student, 
whose  time  is  too  limited  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  this 
little  comer  of  the  world's  history.    More  thorough  scholars 
would  go  to  the  larger  works,  which  are  published  in  German, 
as  well  as  in  the  Cech  tongue.    In  regard  to  names,  some  devi- 
ation has  been  made  from  the  spelling  generally  adopted  by 
historians.    As  the  Bohemians  are  supposed  to  know  best  how 
to  spell  their  own  Slavonic  names,  the  original  spelling  has 
been,  in  many  cases,  retained,  in  preference  to  that  given  by 
foreigners.    Thus,    Hus   is  spelled  with  one  s;    Sigismond, 
Sigmund ;   Vincenslaus,  Vaclay ;   Procopius,  Prokop;  but,  in 
most  cases,  the  name  has  been  translated  into  an  equivalent 
English  one.    Some  readers  might  object  that  too  much  space 
has  been  alloted  to  the  Hussite  wars.  The  events  in  this  period 
of  Bohemian  history  gives  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  common  people  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.    During  the  other  periods,  the  interest  seems  to  circle 
about  the  royal  family  and  the  nobility,  the  people  being  left 
entirely  out  of  sight;  but  during  the  long  struggle  known  as 
the  Hussite  wars,  we  learn  to  know  the  people,  their  strength 
of  character,  their  patriotism,  and,  indeed,   all  those  other 
virtues  that  have  enabled  them  to  preserve  their  individuality 
and  their  language  in  the  face  of  the  most  frightful  disasters 
and  persecutions.    This  important  period  shows  that  Bohemia 
was  behind  no  nation  upon  the  earth  in  having  its  due  propor- 
tion of  men  "  strong  in  great  things." 

History  of  Our  Country.    A  Text  Book  for  Schools. 
By  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  L.L.D.,  Harry  P.  Estill 
and  Leonard  Lemmon.   Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1895.     12010,  il.,  pp  8  &  440  &  47,  net  $1.15. 
This  "  History  of  Our  Country  "  has  been  prepared  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  need  of  a  text-book  on  the  history  ot  the 
United  States  which  would  present  (airly  and  impartially  all 
sections  of  the  Union.    The  authors  have  endeavored  to  divest 
the  narrative  of  all  bias  for  or  against  the  North  or  the  South, 
the  East  or  the  West.     The  strife  for  sectional  or  partisan  su- 
premacy has  often  transcended  the  bounds  of  true  patriotism, 
but  it  is  believed  that  such  strife  has  been  inevitable,  and  that 
in  the  long-  run  it  has  made  our  country  stronger  and  richer  in 
the  nobler  elements  of  national  life.    Love  of  country  is  greater 


than  the  love  of  party,  and  loyalty  to  the  state  is  a  permanent 
and  indestructible  element  in  loyalty  to  the  nation.  Our  coun- 
try is  "  an  indctructible  union  of  indestructible  states."  Our 
history  should  be  so  taught  that  the  next  generation  will  cherish 
the  patriotism  which  conserves  the  rights  of  the  states,  and 
honor  the  patriotism  which  guards  the  supremacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union. 

The  Personal  Life  of  David  Livingstone.  Chiefly 
from  his  Unpublished  Journals  and  Corres- 
pondence. By  W.  Garden  Blaikie,  DD. 
LL.  D.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
1895.     8vo,  pp  508,  f  1.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  work  is  to  make  the  world 
better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Livingston.  His  dis- 
coveries and  researches  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  his 
own  books,  but  his  modesty  led  him  to  say  litlle  in  these  of 
himself,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  feel  that  little  is  known 
of  the  strength  of  his  affections,  the  depth  and  purity  of  his 
devotion,  or  the  intensity  of  his  aspirations  as  a  Christian 
missionary.  The  growth  of  his  character  and  the  providential 
shaping  of  his  career  are  also  matters  of  remarkable  interest, 
of  which  not  much  has  yet  been  made  known.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  in  this  volume,  likewise,  to  present  a  more 
complete  history  of  his  life  than  has  yet  appeared.  Many 
chapters  of  it  are  opened  up  of  which  the  public  have  hitherto 
known  little  or  nothing.  It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to 
dwell  on  events  recorded  in  his  published  travels,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  narrative  and  making  it  com- 
plete. Even  on  these,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  not  a 
little  new  light  and  color  may  be  thrown  from  his  corres- 
pondence with  his  friends  and  his  unpublished  journals.  This 
work  has  always  been  the  recognized  final  authority  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  life  of  the  great  explorer  and  mis- 
sionary. The  high  price  of  the  original  edition  was  the  only 
obstacle  to  its  popularity.  After  having  been  out  of  print  for 
many  years,  it  is  now  published  in  this  popular  form. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  M.  P.  O'Connor.  Written 
and  edited  by  his  daughter,  Mary  Doline 
O'Connor.  New  York :  Dempsey  &  Carroll 
8vo,  port,  pp  xi  &  561.    $3.00. 

The  biography  of  one,  whose  public  career  is  closely 
identified  with  an  exciting  period  in  the  history  of  a  state; 
whose  energies  were  dedicated  to  her  service,  and  whose 
memory  is  associated  with  her  redemption  from  misrule,  which 
succeeded  the  Civil  War,  is  interesting  and  instructive.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  is  the  value  of  the  first  published  collection  of 
Mr.  O'Connor's  orations  and  public  speeches,  which  faithfully 
reflect  the  local  and  political  interests  of  historical  and  most 
interesting  years.  Few  struggles  in  the  history  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  will  be  recalled  by  more  important  events 
than  those  which  were  compressed  within  the  life  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir.  He  was  known  to  the  people  of  his 
state  as  a  leader  in  the  movement  of  1876;  as  one  the  foremost 
figures  in  that  desperate,  but  successful  struggle  of  the  state's 
civilization;  as  one  of  its  victorious  exponents;  and  as  an  ora- 
tor whose  eloquence  won  national  recognition.  The  object  of 
this  book  was  not  only  to  tell  of  him  in  his  public  relations, 
but  to  show  his  inner  life  which  was  particularly  pure  and 
noble. 
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Papers  and  Addresses  of  Martin  B.  Anderson, 
LL.  D.  Edited  by  William  C.  Morey,  Ph.  D. 
Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  1895.  2  vols,  121110,  port,  pp  297,  290, 
I250. 

For  convenience  these  writings  have  been  arranged  into 
five  somewhat  distinct  groups,  as  follows:  x.  Educational 
Papers  and  Addresses,  which  set  forth  his  theories  of  higher 
education,  his  various  ideas  as  to  the  scope  of  a  liberal  training, 
and  his  views  as  to  the  relation  of  higher  education  to  the 
Slate  and  the  Church,  a.  Commencement  Addresses,  which 
reveal  with  words  of  impressive  eloquence  the  profound  inter- 
est that  he  felt  in  his  students,  and  which  illustrate  in  many 
ways  the  ethical  principles  that  should  control  the  scholar's 
life.  3.  Religious  Papers  and  Addresses,  which  show  espec- 
ially his  great  Interest  in  missions,  his  liberal  and  discriminat- 
ing views  regarding  the  relation  between  science  and  religion, 
and  also  his  intense  conviction  that  Christianity  should  be 
regarded  not  as  a  curiously  wrought  system  of  metaphysical 
theories,  but  as  the  divinely  appointed  way  of  life,  and  that 
practical  and  philanthropic  purposes  should  give  tone  and  di- 
rection to  all  religious  thought  and  activity.  4.  Philosophical 
and  Scientific  Papers,  which  illustrate  more  than  his  other  writ- 
ings the  character  and  extent  of  his  scholarship,  dealing  as 
they  do  with  subjects  in  which  he  was  most  interested  when 
his  mind  was  withdrawn  from  the  cares  of  administration  and 
the  problems  of  practical  life.  5.  Miscellaneous  Papers  and 
Addresses,  which  show  in  several  ways  his  intellectual  contact 
with  his  fellow-men,  whether  as  a  speaker  on  commemorative 
occasions,  or  as  a  public  counsellor  in  influencing  the  econom- 
ical policy  of  the  State.  It  has  been  Impossible  to  compress 
into  two  small  volumes  all  the  writings  of  President  Anderson 
which  are  doubtless  worthy  of  preservation.  Many  of  his  lec- 
tures upon  history,  philosophy,  ethics,  jurisprudence,  economics 
and  art  possess  a  great  deal  of  value  from  many  points  of  view. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  the  selection  which  has  been  made  will  be 
recognized  as  the  embodiment  of  his  best  thoughts,  and  as  a 
reflection  of  his  unique  traits  of  character,  so  far  as  these 
have  been  expressed  in  written  language.  His  writings  are  of 
special  interest  to  the  Alumni  of  the  University  over  which  he 
presided,  and  also  to  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
throughout  the  country,  because  they  record  the  intellectual  and 
moral  characteristics  of  a  many-sided  and  remarkable  person- 
ality. But  they  have  more  than  a  mere  personal  significance. 
They  contain  mature  discussions  upon  topics  of  universal 
interest,  directed  by  a  deep  insight  into  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  illumined  by  illustrations  drawn  from  nearly  every 
department  of  humau  thought. 

Myths  of  Northern  Lands.  Narrated  with  special 
Reference  to  Literature  and  Art.  By  H.  A. 
Guerber.  New  York :  American  Book  Co., 
1895.     i2mo,  il,  pp  319. 

The  aim  of  this  handbook  of  Northern  mythology  is  to 
familiarize  the  English  student  of  letters  with  the  religion  of 
i  ts  heathen  ancestors,  and  to  set  forth,  as  clearly  as  possible, 
the  various  myths  which  have  exercised  an  influence  over  our 
customs,  arts  and  literature.  As  Danes,  Swedes,  Icelanders, 
Germans,  English  and  French,  all  came  originally  from  the 
same  stock  and  worshipped  the  same  gods,  so  these  tales 
formed  the  basis  not  only  of  their  religious  belief,  but  also  of 
their  first  attempts  at  poetry.  They  are.  the  classics  of  the 
North,  and  deserve  as  much  attention  at  our  hands  as  the  more 
graceful  and  idyllic  mythology  of  the  South.  The  most  dis- 
tinctive traits  of  the  Northern  mythology  are  a  peculiar  grim 
humor  which  is  found  in  the  religion  of  no  other  race,  and  a 
dark  thread  of  tragedy  which  runs  throughout  the  whole  woof. 
These  two  characteristics,  touching  both  extremes  of  the  scale, 
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have  colored  Northern  thought,  and  have  left  there  inddib* 
imprint  upon  our  writings  even  to  this  day.  The  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  growing  as  spontaneous  and  luxuriant  is 
the  tropical  vegetation,  came  to  its  full  fruition  and  began  10 
decay  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  But  Norther* 
mythology,  of  slower  growth,  was  arrested  in  mid-career  he- 
fore  it  had  attained  its  complete  development.  A  glossary 
and  complete  index  have  been  added  to  adapt  this  book  far 
general  use  in  libraries  and  public  schools  Author  and  pab- 
lishers  sincerely  trust  that  this  little  work  will  be  as  kindly  re 
ceived  and  as  well  appreciated  as  has  been  the  case  with  its 
predecessor,  "  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  the  first  volume 
of  this  series. 

In  the  Land  of  Lorna  Doone  and  Other  Pleasura- 
ble Excursions  in  England.  By  William  H. 
Rideing.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.     i6mo,  pp  173,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  most  delightful  little  book,  delightful  to  the  eve 
and  delightful  to  the  mind.  Of  its  exterior  appearance  too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  it.  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  with  deckeled  edge,  it  wins  at  once  the  bookman's  ad- 
miration. The  sketches  comprising  the  volume  are  "  In  the 
Land  of  Lorna  Doone,"  **ln  Cornwall  with  an  Umbrella, *" 
'*  Coaching  Trips  Out  of  London,"  "A  Bit  of  the  Yorkshire 
Coast"  and  "  Amy  Robsart,  Kenilworth,  and  Warwick/* 

FICTION. 

Dame  Prism.  A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Margaret 
Harriet  Matthews  with  sixteen  full-page  illus- 
trations by  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker.  New  York : 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  121110,  pp  429,  $1.50. 
The  story  for  girls,  which  Margaret  H.  Matthews  has 
called  "  Dame  Prism  "  would  prove  equally  as  interesting  \m 
boys.  A  Sunday  school  library  would  find  it  a  very  popular 
book  to  have  on  its  shelves.  The  six  young  people  with  whon 
the  story  has  to  deal,  are  all  bright,  wide-awake,  every  day 
human  sort  of  boys  and  girls.  There  may  creep  into  it  some  of 
the  story-book  kind  of  reward  which  some  rich,  philanthropic, 
kindly-disposed  gentleman  ever  delights  to  bestow,  and  wbics 
real  boys  and  girls  seldom  find,  but  on  the  whole,  the  book  is 
above  the  average  literature  given  the  young  people  of  the 
generation  to  read.  The  moral  tone  is  high,  without  being 
prosy,  and  whatever  lessons  the  author  wishes  to  teach,  is  done 
through  actions  and  not  words.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
descriptive  passages  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  charactcri 
and  thus  makes  the  dialogue  a  bit  heavy  and  cumbersome 
Still  this  is  quite  over-balanced  by  the  wise  bits  of  philosophy 
and  information  fonnd  in  its  pages.  Then,  there  is  a  bit  of  sur- 
prise in  the  nature  of  a  plot  which  one  has  not  in  the  least  ex- 
pected, and  which  proves  delightful  to  the  romantic  miad  at 
least. 

Shut  In,  a  Story  of  the  Silver  Cross  and  Other 
Stories.  By  Mattie  M.  Boteler.  Cincinnati: 
The  Standard  Publishing  Co.,  1895.  lamo, 
pp.  256. 

"Shut  In"  and  five  short  sketches  make  up  this  volume, 
which  is  tastefully  bound  in  silver-gray  and  royal  purple,  hid- 
ing a  sj  mbolic  design  on  the  cover.  The  stories  sure  all  wel 
written  and  wholesome.  It  is  a  book  that  can  be  read  aloud  with- 
out fear  of  boring  the  old  or  corrupting  the  young.  It  is  a  book 
written  to  inculcate  religious  views.  Phillis  Ensign,  the 
heroine,  is  entitled  to  considerable  credit,  for  she  shows  herself 
equal  to  the  occasion;   and  for  a  society-born  and  reared 
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maiden,  wins  a  surprising  victory  over  herself.  •'  Shut  In  "  is 
the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  becomes  a  "King's  Daughter," 
wears  the  Silver  Cross,  and  does  all  "In  His  Name."  Her  reli- 
gious experience  or  "change  of  heart,"  occurs  during  a  visit 
to  friends,  and  the  unsympathetic  reception  of  this  disappoint- 
ing news  by  her  worldly  mother,  who  is  looking  forward  and 
planning  for  Phillis'  dtbut  in  society,  contains  a  lesson  for  all 
mothers.  After  a  worthy  struggle  with  her  conscience,  Phillis 
turns  away  from  the  glitter  and  glammor  of  society,  to  a  duti- 
ful useful  life  of  Christian  endeavor.  She  does  not,  however, 
end  by  remaining  an  old  maid  or  by  marrying  a  minister  as  is 
so  often  the  conclusion  of  this  sort  of  book,  but  finds  her  fate 
in  marrying  a  physician,  who  is  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
Master,  and  a  self-denying  friend  of  the  people.  The  other 
sketches  are  :  "  A  Dollar  and  Costs,"  "  On  Wings  of  Prayer,'» 
"One  of  the  King's  Sons,"  "Angels  Unawares"  and  "The 
Story  of  a  Man." 

MISCELLANEOUS. ' 

Psychology  in  Education.      Designed  as  a  Text- 
Book,  and  for  the  use  of  the  General  Reader. 
By  Ruric  N.  Roark.    New  York :     American 
Book  Co.,  1895.     i2mo,  pp  312.    $1.00. 
It  is  with  psychology  in  education  that  this  book  is  con- 
cerned.   But  although  it  is  intended  mainly  and  primarily  for 
teachers,  it  is  hoped  that  others  whose  business  it  is  to  educate 
the  human  mind,  and  to  influence  its  growth,  may  find  some- 
thing herein  that  will  serve  them  also.     If  the  book  aids  in 
quickening  an  interest  in  mind  study  as  applied  to  education, in 
the  narrower  or  jn  the  broader  sense,  its  chief  purpose  will  be 
accomplished. 

Delusions.  Being  a  Series  of  Discourses  Delivered 
in  the  First  M.  E.  Church  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
by  Rev.  S.  C.  Bronson,  D.  D.  Burlington, 
Iowa  :  Acres,  Blackmar  &  Co.,  1895.  iamo, 
pp  192,  |i.oo. 

A  series  of  discourses  delivered  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Bronson, 
D.D.,  in  the  First  M.  E.  Church  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  during 
the  winter  of  1894-5,  on  the  Liability  to  Error  in  Religious 
Belief,  Historic  Delusions,  Faith  Cure,  Truths  of  Christian 
Science,  Absurdities  of  Christian  Science,  Spiritualism,  Theos- 
ophy  and  Hypnotism,  and  closing  with  a  masterful  discourse 
upon  the  Guides  and  Guards  of  Religious  Belief. 

Common  Errors  in  Writing  and  Speaking.  What 
They  Are  and  How  to  Avoid  Them.    By  Ed- 
ward S.  Ellis,  M.  A.  New  York :  The  Woolfall 
Publishing  Co.     i8mo,  pp  128,  50  cents. 
This  has  been  prepared  by  a  scholar  noted  for  the  purity 
and  beauty  of  his  style,  and  the  directions  are  so  simple,  the 
explanations  so  clear,  and  the  suggestions  so  practical,  that  the 
work  is  worth  all  the  other  books  on  the  subject  put  together. 
It  is  pre-eminently  a  book  for  to-day,  not  for  fifty  years  ago,  but 
one  which  recognizes  our  steadily  changing  modes  of  expres- 
sion, the  elastic  nature  of  our  language,  and  the  evolutiou  that 
is  continually  in  progress. 

Mrs.  Parker's  Complete  Housekeeper.  By  A 
Veteran  Houskeeper.  New  York :  M.  T. 
Richardson,  1895.    i2mo,  cl.,  il.,  pp  473,  $1.50. 

A  system  of  household  management  for  all  who  wish  to 
live  well  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  treats  of  cookery  in  all  its 
branches  and  gives  information  on  canning  fruits,  canning 
meats,  making  butter,  washing,  ironing,  dyeing,  renovating 
the  toilet,  the  nursery,  care  of  tbe  sick  and  other  useful  infor- 
mation. 
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I  A  Bibliographical  List  ok  Works.  Grnkral  in  Charac-' 
tkr,  illustrativk  of  the  hlstory  ok  musjc,  inch  ding 

1  Collective   Biography,  Essays   and    Reminisckncks, 

Individual  Biography,  Musical  Study  and  Criticism, 

j  McsicAL Instruments,  Dramatic  Guides,  Fiction,  Etc. 
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Mathews,  W.  8.  B.    Associate  Editor.    A  Hun- 

I       dred  Years  of  Music  in  America.    Chicago  :    G. 

L.  Howe,  1889.    8vo,  il,  ports,  pp  x  &  715,  $5.50. 

An  account  of  Musical  Effort  in  America  during  the  past 
century',  including  Popular  Music  and  Singing  Schools,  Church 
Music,  Musical  Conventions  and  Festivals,  Orchestral,  Oper- 
atic and  Oratorio  Music,  Improvements  in  Musical  Instruments, 
Popular  and  Higher  Musical  Education,  Creative  Activity, and 
the  Beginning  of  a  National  School  of  Musical  Composition. 
A  Summary  of  American  Musical  Effort  as  displayed  in  the 
Personal  History  of  Artists,  Composers  and  Educators,  Musi- 
cal Inventors  and  Journalists,  with  upwards  of  two-hundred 
full-page  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  workers,  together 
with  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  important  person- 
alities. —46 

Matthew,  James   S-    A   Popular   History   of 

Music,  Musical  Instruments,  Ballet,  and  Opera, 

Historic,  Rare  and  Unique,  from  St.  Ambrosius 

to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    London  : 

H.    Grevel  &  Co.     Royal    8vo,    12s,    6d    (500 

copies);  1.  p.,  £i%  5s  (50  copies);  cr.  8vo,  10s,  6d. 

Contains  over  i«jo  illustrations  of  musical  instruments,  fac- 
similes of  rare  ana  early  musical  typography,  copies  of  musical 
illustrations,  etc.  —47 

Matthew,  James  B.  Manual  of  Musical  His- 
tory. New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  8vo, 
$300. 

With  139  illustrations  of  portraits,  musical  instruments,  and 
fac-similes  of  rare  ard  curious  works.  -^48 

Monroe,  D.  B.    The  Modes  of  Ancient  Greek 

Music.    Oxford :    Clarendon  Press,  1894.    8vo, 

pp.  xvi-144,  frf/8s,  6d.  — 49 

1.  Introductory,  a.  Statement  of  the  Question.  3  The 
Authorities.  4.  The  Early  Poets.  5.  Plato.  6.  He  radicles 
Ponticus.  7.  Aristotle—The  Politics.  8.  The  Aristotelian 
Problems.  9.  The  Rhetoric.  10.  Aristoxenus.  1 1 .  Names  of 
Keys.  12  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  Music.  13.  Modes  Em- 
ployed on  Different  Instruments.  14.  Recapitulation.  15 
The  Systems  of  Greek  Music.  16.  The  Standard  Octachord 
System.  17.  Earlier  Heptachord  Scales.  18.  The  Perfect  Sys- 
tem. 10.  Relation  of  System  and  Key.  20.  Tonality  of  the 
Greek  Music  Scale,  ai.  The  Species  of  a  Scale.  2a.  The 
Scales  as  Treated  by  Aristoxenus.  23.  The  Seven  Species. 
24.  Relation  of  the  Species  to  the  Keys.  25.  The  Ethos  of 
Music.  26.  The  Ethos  of  the  Genera  and  Species.  27.  The 
Musical  Notation.  28.  Traces  of  the  Species  in  the  Notation. 
29.  Ptolemv's  Scheme  of  Modes.  30.  Nomenclaleur  by  Posi- 
tion. 31.  Scales  of  the  Lyre  and  Cithara.  32.  Remains  of 
Greek  Music.  33.  Modes  of  Aristides  Quintilianus.  34. 
Credibility  of  Aristides  Quintilianus.  35.  Evidence  for  Scales 
of  Different  Species.  36.  Conclusion.  37.  Epil  igue — Speech 
and  Song.  — 50 

Moorej  John  W.  Dictionary  of  Musical  Infor- 
mation.   Boston:    Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.    $1 .50. 

Moore,  John  W.  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of 
Music,  Elementary,  Technical,  Historical,  Bio- 
graphical,   Vocal   and    Instrumental.     Boston : 
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John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  1854.    8vo,  il,  pp  1004. 

Boston  :    Oliver  Ditson  Co.     8vo,  $5.00. 

Alphabetically  arranged.  In  1875,  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  is- 
sued a  forly-five  page  supplement  by  John  W.  Moore,  which  is 
bound  with  the  original  work,  entitled  an  "Appendix  to  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Music,  containing  events  and  information  occur- 
ring since  the  main  work  was  issued."  — 53 

Naumann,  I$mil.    Illustrated  History  of  Music 

Translated    from    the    German    by    Ferdinand 

Praeger.     Revised  and  edited  by  the   Rev.   Sir 

F.  A.  Gore  Ousley,  Bart,  Mus.  Doc.    London : 

Cassell  &  Co.,   Ltd.  2  vols,  il.    31s,  6d.     New 

York:     The    Cassell    Publishing   Co.     (io.co. 

Also  new  edition  (1894)  in  parts,  4to,  each  6d. 

The  illustrations  include  reproductions  of  many  famous 
manuscripts.  —53 

Parkinson,  Prank,  F.8.S.,  ly.P.S.    Classical 

Music.      How    to    Understand     It.      London: 

Printed  by  W.  B.    Whittingham   &  Co.,    1894. 

1 21110,  pp  105. 

Historical  and  critical  estimates  of  classical  music,  of  no 
particular  value.  —54 

Reimann,  H.  Catechism  of  Musical  History. 
New  York:    G.  Schrimer.     i6mo,  $1.00,  — 55 

Riano,  Juan  P.  Critical  and  Biographical  Notes 
on  Early  Spanish  Music.  London :  Bernard 
Quaritch.    8vo,  il,  21s.  — 56 

Ritter,  Frederick  I/Otiis.  History  of  Music. 
Boston  :  Oliver  Ditson  Company.  2  vols,  each 
I1.25.  —57 

Ritter,  Frederick  L/Otds.  The  History  of 
Music.  From  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  Many  Musical  Examples.  Stu- 
dents Edition.  Boston :  Oliver  Ditson  Com- 
pany.    i2mo,  $2.50. 

Dr.  Ritter's  "  History  of  Music  in  the  Form  of  Lectures,'* 
is  well  known,  and  has  had  good  success.  This  new  book 
covers  the  same  field,  but  is  enlarged  and  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  musical  students  in  general.  Dr.  Ritter  ignores 
ancient  music,  because  we  know  but  little  definitely  of  it,  but 
treats  very  fully  and  satisfactorily  of  the  progress  for  the  last 
two-thousand  years.  —58 

Ritter,  Prederic  I/onis.— Manual  of  Musical 
History  from  the  Epoch  of  Ancient  Greece  to 
our  Present  Time.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,     nmo,  net  75  cents. 

Contents :  I.  Ancient  Music.  Cultivation  or  Monody. 
II.  Mediaeval  Music  to  1380.  Period  of  the  Rise  of  Vocal 
Music.  The  Sacred  People's  Song  of  the  First  Christians. 
The  Gregorian  Chant  (Sacred  Art  Song).  Invention  of  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint.  The  Folk-Song.  Troubadours. 
Minnesingers.  Minstrels.  III.  Modern  Music  (1380-1600). 
Period  of  Classic  Vocal  Church  Music.  Perfection  of  Har- 
mony. High  Development  of  Contrapuntal  Forms.  Secular 
Vocal  Forms.  IV.  Modern  Music  (1600-1750).  Period  of  the 
Rise  01  Secular  Music.  Invention  of  the  Opera  and  Oratorio. 
Beginning  of  Instrumental  Music.  Secularization  of  Church 
Music  V.  Modern  Music  (1750-1830).  Period  of  Classical 
Secular  Music,  the  Opera,  the  Oratorio,  Instrumental  Music. 
Lively  International  Interchange.  Universality  of  Musical 
Taste.  VI.  Modern  Music  (1830-1885).  Preponderance  of 
Instrumental  Music.  Instrumental  Music,  the  Opera,  the  Ora- 
torio, the  German  Lied.  VII.  Music  in  England,  the  Nether- 
lands (Belgium  and  Holland).  Spain.  Portugal.  The  Scandi- 
navians, the  Slavonians,  the  Modern  Hebrews,  the  Americans 


(United  States.  Canada,  Brazil),  Japan,  Australia,  New  Ze- 
land.  Appendix:  1.  List  of  the  Principal  Musical  Form. 
2.    List  of  the  Principal  Modern  Orchestral  Instruments. 
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Ritter,  Prederic  Jyouls.    Music   in    England. 

New    York :     Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    1SS3. 

i2mo,  pp  viii  and  231,  $1.50. 

I.  The  English  Ballad  and  the  Gregorian  Chant  in  their 
Relation  to  National  Taste.    II.   The  Early  English  Coutra- 

I m mists.  HI.  The  Compost rs  of  the  Elizabethan  Epoch. 
V.  Decline  of  Musical  Art  Uuuder  Puritan  Rule.  V.  Re- 
vival of  Musical  Culture  During  the  Restoration.  VI.  Muse 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  VII.  Music  in  the  Lutberaa 
Church.  VIII.  Music  in  the  Geneva  Calvinist  Church.  IX. 
The  English  Cathedral  Service.  X.  English  Psalmody.  XI. 
The  Attitude  of  Our  Modern  Churches  Toward  Music  as  ao 
Art.  XII.  An  Historical  Summary  of  Opinions  Regarding 
Musical  Athletics,  the  Nature  and  Function  of  Music  as  Ex- 
pressed by  English  Philosophers  and  Musical  Writers— Chris- 
topher Simpson,  T.  Addison,  A.  Malcolm.  XIII.  From  Charles 
A  vision  to  Lord  Karnes.  XIV.  From  Lord  Karnes  to  Dr.  W. 
Crotch.    Index.  — 60 

Ritter,  Prederic    Jyouls.    Music  in   America. 

New    York :     Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    1884. 

i2mo,  pp  xiv  &  443.    $2.00. 

First  Period,  1620- 1771.  Puritan  Psalmody.  I.  Low  State 
of  Music  Culture.  II.  Dawn  of  Musical  Cultivation,  Early 
Reprints  and  Compilations  of  English  Psalm -Books.  Second 
Period,  1771-1815.  The  First  American  Composers.  HI.  Wil- 
liam Billings  and  His  Contemporaries  IV.  Musical  Theory. 
Instruction  in  Singing,  Musical  Grammars,  Dictonaries,  Etc. 
V.  Re- Action  Against  the  Billings  School,  Instrumental  Musk. 
Musical  Societies.  Third  Period,  1815  1825.  The  Establish- 
ment of  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  VI.  Musical 
Societies  and  the  Oratorio  in  Boston.  VII.  Musical  Societies 
in  New  York  and  Some  Other  Cities.  VIII.  English  Opera  in 
New  York,  French  Opera  in  New  Orleans.  IX.  The  Last 
Representative  Psalm-Tune  Teachers.  Fourth  Period,  itsj. 
1H42.  The  Introduction  of  Italian  Opera.  X.  The  Opera  in 
New  York.  XI.  The  Oratorio  ana  Instrumental  Music  in 
New  York.  XII.  The  Oratorio  and  Instrumental  Music  in 
Boston  The  Introduction  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 
XIII.  Musical  Conventions.  Fifth  Period,  1842-1861.  The 
Establishment  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society.  XIV. 
Progress  of  the  Cultivation  of  Instrumental  Music  and  the 
Oratorio  in  New  York.  XV  Opera  in  New  York.  French 
Opera  in  New  Orleans.  XVI.  The  Oratorio  and  Instrumental 
Music  in  Boston.  XVII.  Traveling  Orchestras.  Sixth  Period. 
1861-1880.  Civil  War.  XVIII.  Opera  in  New  York.  French 
Opera  in  New  Orleans.  XIX.  Progress  of  the  Cultivation  of 
Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  New  York.  XX.  Progress 
of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  in  Boston.  Musical  De- 
velopment in  Other  Eastern  Cities  XXI.  Musical  Develop- 
ment in  the  West.  XXII.  The  Cultivation  of  Popular  Music, 
Conclusion.  — 6i 

Rocket ro,  W.  8.    History  of  Music.    London : 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.    8vo,  14s. 

— *a 
Rowbotham,  John  Frederick.  The  History 
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CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN.* 

DISRAELI,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Calamities  of 
Authors,"  seems  to  regard  John  Logan,  the 
author  of  the  poem,  "  To  the  Cuckoo"  as  one  of  the 
literary  men  whose  lives  have  been  marked  by  dis- 
appointment and  misfortune,  and  speaks  of  that 
familiar  production  as  "magical  stanzas  of  picture, 
melody  and  sentiment."  And  thus  may  we  speak 
of  that  brilliant  and  unfortunate  American  poet, 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  who,  if  he  had  never  writ- 
ten a  line,  other  than  those  contained  in  that  match- 
less song,  "  Sparkling  and  Bright,"  would  have  won 
an  immortality  of  fame  which  could  in  no  degree 
be  minified  by  comparing  the  "  melody  and  senti- 
ment "  with  any  single  poem  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  born  February  7th,  A.  D.  1806, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  died,  June  7th,  A.  D. 
1884,  in  the  Hospital  for  Insane  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
in  which  institution,  with  but  two  brief  intervals,  he 
spent  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  a  private  and 
favorite  patient.  His  mental  malady  was  of  a  mild 
and  peculiar  type,  and  to  talk  with  him,  no  stranger 
could  believe 

—  "  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh  ; 
That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth,  blasted.—" 

By  one  who  made  him  a  visit  some  years  after 
he  had  entered  the  hospital,  it  is  said  he  conversed 
with  apparent  rationality  of  events  long  past— of  a 
pleasant  season  he  had  spent  years  agone  in  Pitts- 
burgh with  leading  society  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
4hat  city,  but  he  referred  to  the  events  of  the  occa- 
sion—to the  delightful  horseback  rides  he  had  with 
them  over  the  wooded  hills  and  through  the  vales 
which  then  surrounded  that  city— as  if  matters  of 
quite  recent  occurrence.  And  when  his  visitor  was 
about  to   leave,    Mr.   Hoffman  requested  him   to 

•  The  Foetus  of  ClwJcs  Fciilio  IhirfniLvn,  m.lkclrd  a«tl  edited 
\y   his    n#|>hcw(    Bdwtrd    Pernio    Jlnrttn.*n.      Mill  ulelphia: 


carry  his  kind  remembrances  to  ladies  who  had 
long  been  matrons,  and  some  of  whom  had  been 
many  years  in  their  graves.  And  in  his  walks 
through  the  grounds  of  the  asylum  he  would,  in  his 
peculiar  hallucinations,  meet  and  talk  with  many 
associates  long  since  in  the  spirit-land,  as  if  actually 
present  with  him  in  the  flesh.  His  father  was 
Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  who  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  and  who  for  many  years  was  Attorney- 
General  and  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
York,  both  of  which  positions  he  filled  with  credit 
to  himself  and  much  honor  to  the  state.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Ward  Fenno,  at 
one  time  a  prominent  citizen  of  New  York  City. 
Our  poet  was  so  unfortunate,  when  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age  as  to  have  one  of  his  legs  so  badly 
crushed  between  the  side  of  a  steamboat  and  the 
wharf  at  which  it  was  landing,  as  to  render  ampu- 
tation necessary,  from  the  effects  of  which,  on  his 
nervous  system,  his  relations  believed,  he  never 
fully  recovered.  When  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he 
entered  Columbia  College,  but  left  it  while  in  the 
Junior  class  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  Albany, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  soon  as  he 
reached  his  majority.  He  gave  fine  promise  of  a 
brilliant  and  successful  future ;  but,  preferring 
literature  to  law,  he  quit  the  legal  profession,  after 
three  years  practice,  and  associated  himself  with 
Charles  King  in  the  publication  of  the  New  York 
American ;  and  in  1833  established  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,  which  became  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  periodicals  of  that  period  of 
literary  enterprises.  He  was  also  connected  with 
the  Mirror,  of  which  the  poet,  N.  P.  Willis  was  at 
one  time  editor,  and  with  the  Literary  World.  In 
1835  he  published  "A  Winter  in  the  West,"  the 
materials  for  which  were  gathered  from  a  journey 
in  the  saddle  in  the  winter  of  1834-5,  from  New 
York  to  the  Mississippi  River,  through  Pennsyl- 
vania and  states  w^st,  and  returning  through  the 
states  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  His  only  living 
companion  on  this  long  trip,  save  the  orcasitioal 
traveler  he  might  journey  with  a  few  milesf  was 


his  faithful  horse.  The  fact  that  this  book,  in 
those  days  of  comparatively  few  readers,  soon  ran 
through  four  editions,  and  was  also  published  in 
London,  well  attests  its  merit  and  popularity. 
"Forest  and  Prairie"  in  1837,  and  "Grayslaer" 
in  1840,  the  latter  founded  on  the  trial  of  Beauchamp 
for  the  murder  of  Col.  Sharper  in  Kentucky,  were 
quite  popular,  the  last-named  reaching  a  fourth 
edition.  In  1840,  "The  Vigil  of  Faith  and  Other 
Poems, "  the  first  edition  of  his  poetical  writings 
was  published,  and  was  received  with  much  favor, 
as  by  this  time  his  merit  as  a  poet  and  his  ability 
as  a  writer  of  romance,  had  become  fully  estab- 
lished and  generally  recognized.  About^this  time 
he  wrote  "The  Life  of  Jacob  Leister,"  and  a  npvel 
entitled  "Ramape,"  the  latter  being  by  him  con- 
sidered his  best  production ;  but,  alas,  it  was 
-doomed  to  an  untimely  and  melancholy  death  ! 
He  had  it  revised  and  fully  prepared  for  publica- 
tion, but,  by  some  strange  inadvertence,  left  the 
MS.  on  a  window-sill  in  his  study,  and  during  a 
temporary  absence,  an  ignorant  servant,  who  mis- 
took it  for  waste  paper,  consigned  it  to  the  flames. 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  never  able  to  reproduce  it,  and 
thus  was  lost  forever  to  the  literary  world  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  purely  American  fiction. 
He  wrote  many  excellent  magazine  articles  which 
the  editor  of  his  poems  proposes  soon  to  collect 
and  give  to  the  public  in  book  form. 

It  was  near  this  period  of  our  poet's  life,  when 
about  stepping  to  the  highest  round  in  the  ladder 
of  literary  fame,  that  Fate,  in  her  remorseless  race, 
overtook  him.  Business  complications  and  crude 
and  inefficient  treatment  of  brain  trouble,  brought 
on,  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  by  overwork,  resulted 
in  the  total,  irretrievable  wreck  of  one  of  the  most 
gifted  minds  that  ever  shed  its  lustre  on  the  field 
of  American  literature,  and  silenced  in  the  vigor 
of  life  one  of  the  sweetest  tongues  that  has  essayed, 
since  rare  Ben  Jonson's  day,  to  sing  in  English 
verse.  In  1873,  his  nephew,  Edward  Fenno  Hoff- 
man, Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
published  a  complete  collection  of  the  poems  of 
his  gifted  uncle,  which  is  prefaced  with  a  brief 
biography  of  the  poet,  and  a  letter  from  his  per- 
•  sonal  friend,  Willian  Cullen  Bryant,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  "a  man  of  eminent  poetic  sensibilities, 
who  delights  to  sing  of  whatever  moves  the  human 
heart — the  domestic  affections,  patriotic  reminis- 
cences, the  traditions  of  ancient  loves  and  wars, 
and  the  ties  of  nature  and  friendship."  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Hoffman's  mind  was 
always  clear  as  to  his  own  writings,  and  he  as- 
sisted his  nephew  in  the  revision  and  preparation 
of  his  poems  in  1872  for  publication.       G.  L.  E. 


MONTEREY. 

Wk  were  not  many — we  who  stood 

Before  the  iron  sleet  that  day  ; 
Yet  many  a  gallant  spirit  would 
Give  half  his  years,  if  he  then  could 

Have  been  with  us  at  Monterey. 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  shot,  it  hailed 

In  deadly  drifts  of  fiery  spray, 
Yet  not  a  single  soldier  quailed 
When  wounded  comrades  round  them  wailed 

Their  dying  shout  at  Monterey. 

And  on, — still  on,  our  column  kept 

Through  walls  of  flame  its  withering  way ; 
Where  fell  the  dead,  the  living  stept, 
Still  charging  on  the  guns  that  swept 
The  slippery  streets  of  Monterey. 

The  foe  himself  recoiled  aghast, 

When,  stricken  where  he  strongest  lay, 
We  swooped  his  flanking  batteries  past, 
And  braving  full  their  murderous  blast, 
Stormed  home  the  towers  of  Monterey. 

Our  banners  on  those  turrets  wave, 

And  there  our  evening  bugles  play ; 
Where  orange  boughs  above  their  grave 
Keep  green  the  memory  of  the  brave 
Who  fought  and  fell  at  Monterey. 

We  are  not  many — we  who  pressed 

Beside  the  brave  who  fell  that  day ; 
But  who  of  us  has  not  confessed 
He'd  rather  share  their  warrior  rest, 
Than  not  have  been  at  Monterey  ? 


ROSALIE  CLARE. 

Who  owns  not  she's  peerless — who  calls  her  not 

fair, 
Who  questions  the  beauty  of  Rosalie  Clare  ? 
Let  him  saddle  his  courser  and  spur  to  the  field  ; 
And  though  harnessed  in  proof,  he  must  perish  or 

yield ; 
For  no  gallant  can  splinter,  no  charger  may  dare 
The  lance  that  is  couched  for  young  Rosalie  Clare. 

When  goblets  are  flowing,  and  wit  at  the  board 
Sparkles  high,  while  the  blood  of  the  red  grape  is 

poured, 
And  fond  wishes  for  fair  ones  around  offered  up 
From  each  lip  that  is  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  cup, — 
What  name  on  the  brimmer  floats  oftener  there, 
Or  is  whispered  more  warmly,  than  Rosalie  Clare  ? 


They  may  talk  of  the  land  of  the  olive  and  vine, 
Of  the  maids  of  the  Ebro,  the  Arno,  or  Rhine  ; 
Of  the  Houris  that  gladden  the  East  with  their 

smiles, 
Where  the  sea  *s  studded  over  with  green  summer 

isles ; 
But  what  flower  of  far-away  climes  can  compare 
With  this  blossom  of  ours,  bright  Rosalie  Clare  ? 

Who  owns  not  she  's  peerless — who  calls  her  not 

fair? 
Let  him  meet  but  the  glances  of  Rosalie  Clare  ! 
Let  him  list  to  her  voice  ;  let  him  gaze  on  her  form, 
And  if,  hearing  and  seeing,  his  soul  do  not  warm, 
Let  him  go  breathe  it  out  in  some  less  happy  air, 
Than  that  which  is  blest  by  sweet  Rosalie  Clare. 


SPARKLING  AND  BRIGHT. 

Sparkling  and  bright  in  liquid  light, 
Does  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  in. 
With  hue  as  reel  as  the  rosy  bed 

Which  a  bee  could  choose  to  dream  in. 
Then  fill  to-night,  with  hearts  as  light, 
To  loves  as  guy  and  fleeting 
As  the  bubbles  that  swim 
On  the  beaker's  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting, 

Oh!  if  Mirth  might  arrest  the  flight 

Of  Time  through  Life's  dominions, 
We  here  awhile,  would  now  beguile 

The  gray- beard  of  his  pinions. 
To  drink  to-night,  with  hearts  as  light, 
To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  thai  swim 
On  the  beaker's  brim, 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

But  since  delight  can't  tempt  the  wight, 

Nor  fond  regret  delay  him, 
Nor  Love  himself  can  hold  the  elf, 

Nor  sober  Friendship  stay  him, 
We'll  drink  to-night,  with  hearts  as  light. 
To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim 
On  the  beaker's  brim, 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting 


TOAST. 


One  bumper  yet,  gallants,  at  parting, 
One  toast  ere  we  arm  fur  the  fight ; 


Fill  round,  each  to  her  he  loves  dearest — 

'Tis  the  last  we  may  pledge  her,  to-night ! 
Think  of  those  who  of  old  at  the  banquet 
Did  their  weapons  in  garlands  conceal, 
The  patriot  heroes  who  hallowed 
The  entwining  of  Myrtle  and  Steel ! 
Then  hey  for  the  Myrtle  and  Steel ! 
Then  ho  for  the  Myrtle  and  Steel ! 
Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a  maid, 
Fill  a  round  to  the  Myrtle  and  Steel. 

—  The  Myrtle  and  Steel. 


TEARS. 


If  then  one  tear  of  thine — one  murmured  sigh, 
Can  tune  the  heart  to  sacred  scenes  like  this, 

Why  doubt  the  power  to  lure  the  soul  on  high, 
And  lead  it  captive  to  the  realms  of  bliss? 

—  To  a  Lady  Weeping  in  Church. 


FEAR. 


Yet  all  I've  le»m!  from  hours  rife 
With  painful  breedings  here 

Is  that,  amid  this  mortal  strife, 
The  lapse  of  every  year 

Rut  takes  away  a  hope  from  liu% 
Adds  to  death  a  fear, 

—  Birthday  7  h  a H$  hts . 


REMORSE. 


Mow  slow  the  languid  moments  move. 
How  long  to  him  their  lapse  appears 

Tn  whom  remorse,  or  fear,  or  love, 
Concentres  griefs  untold  by  tears, 
The  gathered  agony  of  years  ! 

—  The  Ambuscade. 


Sl'NSET. 


Mark  how  the  sunset,  with  its  parting  hues, 
The  heaving  bosom  of  yon  river  staineth  I 
To  yield  those  tints  the  grieving  waves  refuse, 
Nor  yet  thai  purpling  light  at  last  will  lose 
Till  Night  itself,  like  Death,above  them  rei^neth! 
— Loite's  Calendar. 


MEMORY. 


Hope,  cheated  loo  often  when  life's  in  its  spring, 
From  the  bosom  that  nursed  it  forever  takes  wing, 
And  memory  comes,  as  its  promises  fade. 
To  brood  o'er  the  havoc  that  passinn  has  made. 
—  The  //lighted  //fart. 


ALICE  DAVIS  MOODY. 

ALICE  DAVIS  MOODY  was  born  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  literary  Boston,  among  kinsfolk  of 
some  note  as  writers  of  charming  letters,  as  well 
as  of  articles  in  prose  and  verse.  Alice  Davis 
passed  her  childhood  in  that  city  and  vicinity,  but 
removed  with  her  widowed  mother  to  California 
in  1854,  when  she  was  ten  years  of  age.  Her  early 
life  gave  little  promise  of  blossoming  into  poesy, 
and  succeeding  years,  with  incessant  round  of 
care  and  responsibility,  brought  only  test  of  mettle 
and  strength,  and  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity 
for  culture  in  literary  fields.  Bereft  of  both  parents 
while  still  a  child  ;  married  at  a  very  youthful  age ; 
bearing  and  rearing  her  children,  fill  the  history 
of  the  years  to  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Seven 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Moody  began  the  writing  of 
rhymes  for  her  own  amusement.  Friends  en- 
couraged publication,  and  from  time  to  time  her 
versatile  pen  has  contributed  to  public  press  and 
periodicals.  A  fine  vein  of  satire  characterizes 
some  of  her  poems.  Others  are  dainty  and  sweet 
in  expression,  while  the  dignified  and  stately  are 
not  missing  from  her  numbers.  From  grave  to 
gay  she  tempts  us  on,  until  we  scarcely  know 
which  most  to  admire,  the  spirit  of  her  rollicking 
roundelay,  or  the  measured  flow  of  her  blank 
verse.  M.  B.  S. 


MY  SHIP. 

So  long  have  I  stood  on  the  desolate  shore, 

Adown  the  dreary,  wearisome  years, 
Waiting  and  longing,  till  more  and  more 

Has  my  heart  grown  heavy  with  unshed  tears 
As  I  watch  for  my  ship,  that  years  agone 

Sailed  from  me  over  the  waters  blue, 
Bearing  away  my  dearest  one, 

My  lover — who  was  brave  and  true. 

But  I  keep  the  faith  that  I  always  had 

As  I  stand  and  gaze  o'er  the  restless  sea, 
For  I  know  that  sometime  my  sailor  lad 

Will  come  joyfully  sailing  back  tome. 
Oh  !    I  see  a  ship,  it  is  mine  I  say, 

Out  in  the  distance  trembling  there  ; 
O  youths  and  maidens,  hush  !  I  pray, 

Lest  she  should  vanish  into  air. 

It  is  hewho  stands  upon  the  deck  ; 

"  O  hungring  soul,  be  still,  be  still, 
You  are  not  sure,  it  may  be  a  wreck 

Or  a  stray  sea-bird,  await  His  will." 


She  is  painted  a  pure  and  spotless  white 
My  beating  heart  with  joy  is  rife — 

And  on  her  side  is  this  word  of  light 
In  beautiful  golden  letters— Life. 

He  throws  me  a  kiss  as  he  nears  the  land 

And  I  hear  him  saying — "  I  am  almost  home; 
My  barque  has  been  guided  by  a  master-hand : 

I  come,  O  my  love,  to  you,  I  come 
With  the  ship  that  is  freighted  with  ancient  lore 

And  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  ages  past, 
With  fruits  and  spices  from  the  other  shore 

Into  the  harbor  of  Rest,  at  last." 


SPIRIT  OF  SONG. 

Comb  to  me,  come  to  me  spirit  of  song, 

Make  thy  home  in  my  breast, 
Fill  me  with  melody,  sing  in  my  heart, 

Come  to  my  pillow  and  rest. 

But  I  never  rest,  I  never  rest, — 

O  hungring  child  of  earth 
I  stray  with  the  wood-nymphs  and  fairies  wild, 

And  there  did  I  have  my  birth. 

I  sail  o'er  the  ocean,  ride  on  the  wave, 

Float  on  the  billowy  sea, 
Dance  with  the  sunbeams,  shine  in  the  stars, 

And  revel  in  harmony. 

I  am  the  lullaby  the  mother  sings 
To  the  babe  on  her  loving  breast, 

I  am  the  rustle  of  the  angel's  wing, 
But  I  never,  never,  rest. 

I  soar  with  the  eagles — chirp  with  the  birds 
And  sway  with  the  waving  trees ; 

I  blow  in  the  wind — I  sough  in  the  pine, 
And  whistle  in  the  evening  breeze. 

Thou  must  be  up  with  the  lark  at  dawn, 
And  fleet  of  foot  must  thou  be  ; 

As  swift  as  the  deer — as  light  as  the  fawn, 
If  thou  wouldst  capture  me. 


TIT  FOR  TAT. 

A  caterpillar  crawled  in  his  lazy  way, 
And  smiled  at  a  rosebud,  bright  and  gay  ; 
And  as  I  passed,  I  heard  him  say, 
"  Good-morning  dear  ;  do  you  bloom  to-day?" 
She  just  gave  a  flirt  of  her  little  pink  skirt, 
Then  tossed  back  her  head  and  smilingly  said 
As  she  thought  of  her  gown  so  dainty  and  new, 
"  I'd  hate  to  be  ugly  and  crawl  like  you." 
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A  full-blown  rose  was  hanging  her  head, 
Withered  and  faded  and  almost  dead ; 
She  glanced  at  a  butterfly  gay,  and  said, 
11  Good-morning  dear ;  are  you  going  to  wed  ?  " 
He  just  gave  a  wink,  as  he  stopped  to  think, 
Then  tossed  back  his  head  and  mockingly  said 
As  he  looked  at  his  wing,  so  gaudy  and  new 
"I'd  hate  to  be  ugly  and  old  like  you." 
M 


MARY  AINGE  DEVERE. 

MARY  AINGE  DEVERE  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn of  Irish  parents  distinguished  alike  for 
their  literary  abilities  and  keen  Celtic  wit.  The 
father  of  Mary,  Thomas  Ainge  De  Vyr,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  first  apostles  of  Land  Reform,  was 
successively  editor  of  various  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  newspapers,  and  was  both  editor  and  proprie- 
torof  the  first  Wiiliamsburgh  (Brooklyn  Ed.) daily 
paper— the  Morning  Post,  a  journal  published  about 
fifty  years  ago.  Miss  De  Vere,  with  the  instinctive 
genius  of  the  poet,  wrote  her  first  poem  while  still 
a  child,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  one  of  her  productions  in  print. 
From  that  day  to  the  present  she  has  given  to  the 
public  a  continuous  succession  of  poems  and 
stories  that  have  placed  her  name  high  among  the 
best  known  American  writers  of  poetry  and  fiction. 
All  her  work  is  noted  for  its  originality  of  concep- 
tion and  clearness  of  expression.  Her  subjects 
are  almost  always  tender  ones,  with  an  occasional 
rhapsody  on  the  beauties  of  Nature.  She  never 
sings  in  a  combative  strain  and  seldom  if  ever  in  a 
didactic  one.  Her  genius  is  to  gather  the  wild- 
flowers  of  poesy  into  bouquets  from  which  every 
thorny  stem  has  been  excluded.  She  is  rather  tall 
and  exceedingly  graceful,  a  brunette  with  blue- 
gray  eyes  and  abundance  of  wavy  brown  hair. 
She  is  gentle  and  gracious,  a  charming  conversa- 
tionalist quick  at  repartee  and  full  of  originality. 
The  translations  of  Miss  De  Vere  from  the  Ger- 
man and  Spanish  have  been  frequently  commended 
—especially  her  renderings  of  Becquer;  but  her 
most  valuable  work  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
among  her  own  inspirations.  She  has  written  a 
great  deal  of  humorous  prose  and  verse  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Madeline  S.  Bridges,  a  name 
which  is  fastidiously  chiseled  among  America's 
gifted  authors.  P.  M. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  BROOK. 

Oh  listen,  hush ! 

As  lightening  down  its  path  among  the  grasses, 

'Neath  brier  and  bending  bush, 


Hidden  and  fleet 

On  silvery  feet 

The  swift  brook  passes. 

Unseen,  but  heard, 

Heard  with  rapt  heart  and  brain,  and  eyes  that 
listen ; 

Oh,  the  clear  wild  refrain  ! 

The  sighs — the  rippled  laughter, 

The  songs  which  have  no  words 

That  poet's  happiest  rhyme  can  follow  after, 

Nor  truest  harp  intone — 

The  low  sweet  stammering  talk  against  the  pebbles 

That  wait  to  catch 

And  break  its  deeper  sound  in  quivering  trebles, 

The  silence,  sudden  —  strange,  that  seems  to 
snatch 

All  this  glad  music  to  its  deep  heart 

Just  for  a  breath,  apart. 

Oh,  listen,  hark  ! 

The  woodland  voices  here  imprisoned  blended  ; 

The  sway  of  leaves, 

The  ringing  tone  and  splendid 

Of  mounting  lark — 

The  timid,  coaxing  chirp  that  warns  the  nestling  ; 

The  cleft  branch  crashing  through  the  startled  air, 

The  ceaseless  stir  and  soft  mysterious  rustling 

Of  hidden  insect  life — 

In  bark  and  twig,  in  moss  and  crevice  moving, 

A  voiceless  world  of  toil,  perchance,  and  strife 

Perchance  of  joy  and  hope,  and  happy  loving. 

Hark,  the  ripe  dropping  nuts,  the  squirrel's  chat- 
tering calls 

And  sounds  of  dancing  feet,  as  fauns  were  keeping 

Time  to  the  music  of  its  liquid  falls 

That  ever  oceanward  go  leaping,  sweeping 

Over  low  mossy  walls, 

Down  rocky  ledges, 

Past  swirling  vines,  and  through  the  bending 
sedges. 

Strange  that  the  woodland  song  and  spelt-out 
story, 

So  full  and  clear, 

So  whole  and  rounded  to  the  poet's  ear 

Should  lose  its  deep  significance  and  be 

Only  a  breath— a  tune 

One  of  the  many  murmurs  of  the  sea  ! 

And  so,  my  brook,  good-bye. 

Dumb  distance  takes  thy  song,  with  echo  blending, 

Ripple  by  ripple,  sigh  by  lingering  sigh 

And  tear  by  tear,  at  last  in  silence  ending 

And  there  is  left  to  me 

Only  the  memory 

That  thrills  my  soul,  still,  with  its  melody. 
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MOTHER  LOVE. 


Woman,  where'er  in  God's  good  world  you  stand, 
Who  breathe  a  two-fold  breath  wi*.h  some  dear 

child, 
And  feel  soft  dimpled  fingers  clasp  your  hand. 
Or,  on  your  neck  a  climbing  arm,  entwine 
Like  reaching  tendrils  of  a  fair  young  vine, 
And  hear  the  voice  that  calls  you  "  Mother,"  wild 
With  happy  talk  and  laughter  .  .  .  Ask  no  more ! 
Blessed  are  you  who  hold  a  living  creed  ; 
For  of  all  truth,  this  is  a  truth  indeed- 
Whatever  life  may  give  or  take  away. 
Counting  its  keenest  hurt  all  joy  above, 
Glad  its  blest  anguish,  and  dear  pain  to  prove, 
Nothing  the  heart  can  dream,  or  feel  or  know, 
Is  half  so  deep— so  dear — as  mother  love. 


UNRECOGNIZED. 

What  words  are  these  you  speak  to  her  ? 

Ah,  tranquil  words,  and  worldly  wise  ! 
You  cannot  see  her  soul  astir, 

On  tiptoe,  in  her  waiting  eyes. 

You  come  and  go  —you  touch  her  hair, 
The  ring  upon  her  slender  hand, 

The  smiling  trouble  of  her  air, 
You  note,  but  cannot  understand. 

You  cannot  understand.     Ah,  so 
Our  foojish  hearts  make  sport  of  Fate  ! 

We  sit,  and  dream,  while  love  bends  low 
A  kingly  beggar,  at  the  gate. 


A  QUIET  HOUSE. 

My  house  is  quiet  now,  so  still  ! 

All  day  I  hear  the  ticking  clock, 

The  hours  are  numbered  clear  and  shrill. 

Outside  the  robins  chirp  and  trill, 

My  house  is  quiet  now,  so  still ! 

But  silence  breaks  my  heart.     I  wait 
And  waiting  yearn  for  call  or  knock, 
To  hear  the  creaking  of  the  gate — 
And  footsteps  coming  soon,  or  late. 
The  silence  breaks  my  heart.     I  wait ! 

All  through  the  empty  house  I  go, 
From  hnll  to  hall,  from  room  to  room 
The  heavy  shadows  spread  and  grow, 
The  startled  echoes  mock  me  so. 
As  through  the  empty  house  I  go. 


Oh,  silent  house !     If  I  could  hear 
Sweet  noises  in  the  tranquil  gloom, 
The  joyful  tumult,  loud  and  near 
That  vexed  me,  many  a  happy  year. 
Ah,  silent  house — if  I  could  hear ! 

Ah  blessed  heaven,  if  once,  once  mo.e 
My  longing  eyes  might  see  the  stain 
Of  little  footprints  on  the  floor. 
The  sweet  child  faces  at  the  door, 
Ah,  pitying  heaven,  but  once,  once  more ! 

My  house  and  home  are  very'  still, 

I  watch  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 

The  years  go  on  .  .  .  Perhaps  Death  will 

Life's  broken  promises  fulfill. 

My  house,  my  home,  my  heart,  are  still ! 


GOOD-BYE  SWEETHEART. 

The  sleep  is  broken,  the  fair  dream  ended — 
Sweet  sleep  that  crowned  us,  dear  dream  that 
blessed. 

Life's  faded  robe  may  be  patched  and  mended 
For  daily  wear,  but  no  more  for  best. 

We  two,  poor  spendthrifts,  were  gay  together. 
Deep,  deep  we  drank  of  Life's  richest  wine ; 

And  all  our  weather  was  Summer  weather 
When  I  was  yours,  dear,  and  you  were  mine. 

My  eyes  seemed  made  but  to  seek  and  find  you, 
My  voice  to  name  you,  my  hands  to  press, 

My  brain  to  know  you,  my  arms  to  bind  you, 
My  lips  to  kiss  you,  my  heart  to  bless. 

The  rain  blew  by  us,  the  stars  shone  o'er  us— 
We  laughed  at  snow-fall,  at  cloud  and  sun  ; 

What  fear  had  we  of  the  way  before  us  ? 
We  walked  together,  all  roads  were  one. 

So  rich  we  were — but  our  wealth  is  squandered ; 

So  gay  we  were — we  are  gay  no  more. 
Apart  and  apart  our  feet  have  wandered  ; 

Our  eyes  are  heavy,  our  hearts  are  sore. 

Good-bye,  my  sweetheart;  God  love  and  guard 
you 

For  my  poor  sake,  who  have  loved  you  well— 
Who  no  more  may  call  you,  nor  look  toward  you. 

From  highest  heaven,  nor  from  deepest  hell! 
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GRAHAM  R.  TOMSON.* 

PKRHAPS  one  could  hardly  find  a  volume  so 
typical  of  what  cultured  folk  were  caring  for 
in  1889  (had  been  caYing  for  for  say  the  preceding 
ten  years)  than  "The  Bird-Bride,  a  volume  of  Son- 
nets, by  Graham  R.  Tomson,M  (Longmans). 
Wierd  Scots  ballads  after  the  manner  just  then 
revived  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  imitations  of  the  Greek 
anthology,  poems  on  pictures,  bookish  poems,  vers 
de  sociiti  in  Mr.  Dobson's  metres,  reminiscences 
of  Herrick,  ballades,  rondeaus  and  villanelles, 
folk-songs,  "  marches,"  translations  from  Provencal 
poets ;  all  these  common  interests  Mrs.  Tomson 
managed  to  vivify  with  a  touch  of  her  own  individ- 
uality. Her  title  poem,  dealing  with  a  charming 
story  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  various  forms,  in 
folk-lore,  showed  considerable  skill  and  some 
imaginative  power  in  the  treatment  of  such  themes. 
"  Deid  Folks'  Ferry"  is  also  among  the  best  of 
those  ballads  in  which  people  say  "brither"  for 
brother,  and  "  blaw  "  for  blow.  All  the  poems  in 
the  volume  showed  rare  sensitiveness  to  dainty  and 
distinguished  influences,  and  there  was  not  a  page 
in  it  without  some  charm  of  cadence  or  delicately 
chosen  word.  Perhaps  it  was  by  her  sonnets  (as 
being  less  open  to  the  influences  of  fashion)  that 
Mrs.  Tomson  was  most  safely  to  be  judged  a  poet. 
In  these  Mrs.  Tomson  speaks  with  an  accent  of 
sincerity  which  all  her  enthusiasm  for  cats  and  first 
editions  is  unable  to  inspire.  Her  best  verses  have 
true  passion  and  tenderness,  as  well  as  aesthetic 
(sensitiveness)  and  artistic  finish.  She  sometimes 
strikes  a  deep  note  of  reflection  as  in  "The  Smile 
of  AH- Wisdom,"  and  especially  in  such  a  poem  as 
the  less  sensational  "  Two-Songs,"  in  which  she  so 
suggestively  contrasts  the  cadence  of  the  song  of  a 
bird  and  the  piping  of  a  shepherd  lad.  In  her  sec- 
ond volume,  "A  Summer  Night  and  Other  Poems" 
(Methuen),  Mrs.  Tomson  forsakes  her  bric-b-brac 
and  her  French  forms,  and  deals  with  themes  of 
broader,  commoner  appeal.  We  feel  she  is  singing 
more  intimately,  giving  us  more  of  what  we  fondly 
call  the  "real  self."  Her  themes  are  divided  be- 
tween her  London  garden,— the  cloistral  seclusion 
of  which  seems  deepened  by  the  sound  of  wayfar- 
ing feet  ever  going  by  its  walls— and  the  downs  of 
the  south  coast.  She  gives  us  charming  pictures  of 
each,  but  especially  charming  are  her  London  im- 
pressions ;  for  Mrs.  Tomson  participates  in  that 
feeling  for  the  poetry  of  towns  of  which  we  have 
seen  a  recent  revival.  R.  Le  G 

♦  The  Bird-Bride.  A  volume  of  Ballads  and  Sonnets.  Lon- 
don :     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1885.    lamo. 

A  Summer  Night  and  Other  Poems.  London  :  Methuen  & 
Co.,  1891- 


DEAD  POETS. 

Where  be  they  that  once  would  sing, 
Poets  passed  from  wood  and  dale  ? 

Faintly,  now,  we  touch  the  string, 
Faithless,  now,  we  seek  the  Grail : 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  naught  avail, 

Herrick,  England's  Oberon, 
Sidney,  smitten  through  his  mail, 

Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone  ! 

Ronsard's  Roses  blossoming 

Long  are  faded,  long  are  frail ; 
Gathered  to  the  heart  of  Spring 
He  that  sang  the  breezy  flail.* 
Ah  !  could  prayer  at  all  prevail, 
These  should  shine  where  once  they  shone, 
These  should  'scape  the  shadowy  pale- 
Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone  ! 

What  clear  air  knows  Dante's  wing  ? 

What  new  seas  doth  Homer  sail  ? 
By  what  waters  wandering 

Tells  Theocritus  his  tale  ? 

Still,  when  cries  the  Nightingale, 
Singing,  sobbing,  on  and  on, 

Her  brown  feathers  seem  to  veil 
Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone ! 

Charon,  when  my  ghost  doth  hail, 

O'er  Cocytus'  waters  wan, 
Land  me  where  no  storms  assail 

Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone. 


THE  SMILE  OF  ALL-WISDOM. 

Seeking  the  Smile  of  All-Wisdom  one  wandered 
afar 
(He  that  first  fashioned  the  Sphinx, in  the  dust  of 
the  past): 
Looked  on  the  faces  of  sages,  of  heroes  of  war ; 
Looked  on  the  lips  of  the  lords  of  the  uttermost 
star, 
Magi,  and  kings  of  the  earth — nor  had  found  it 
at  lsat, 

Save  for  the  word  of  a  slave,  hoary-headed  and 

weak, 
Trembling,  that  clung  to  the  hem  of  his  garment, 

and  said, 
"  Master,  the  least  of  your  servants  has  found  what 

you  seek : 
(Pardon,  O  Master,  if  all  without  wisdom  I  speak  !) 
Sculpture  the  smile  of  your  Sphinx  from  the  lips  of 

the  dead!" 

•Joachim  du  Bellay. 
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Rising,  he  followed  the  slave  to  a  hovel  anear ; 
Lifted  the  mat  from  the  doorway  and  looked  on 
the  bed. 
1 '  Nay,  thou  hast  spoken  aright,  thou  hast  nothing 

to  fear : 
That  which  I  sought  thou  hast  found,  Friend  ;   forf 
lo,  it  is  here  !— 
Surely  the  Smile  of  the  Sphinx  is  the  Smile  of 
the  Dead ! " 

Aye,  on  the  stone  lips  of  old,  on  the  clay  of  to-day. 

Tranquil,  inscrutable,  sweet  with  a  quiet  disdain, 

Lingers  the  Smile  of  All- Wisdom,  still  seeming  to 

say, 
"Fret  not,  O  Friend,  at  the  turmoil— it  passeth 
away; 
Waste  not  the  Now  in  the  search  of  a  Then  that 
is  vain : 

14  Hushed  in  the  infinite  dusk  at  the  end  shall  ye 
be, 
Feverish,  questioning   spirits   that   travail    and 
yearn, 

Quenched  in  the  fullness  of  knowledge  and  peace- 
ful as  we : 

Lo,  we  have  lifted  the  veil— there  was  nothing  to 
see! 
Lo,  we  have  looked  on  the  scroll— there  was 
nothing  to  learn !  " 


BLIND  MANS  HOLIDAY. 

When  vanished  is  the  gold  and  violet, 
And  all  the  pearl  and  opal  turned  to  gray, 
We  call  the  drowsy  children  from  their  play. 

"  Come,  bonny  birds,  to  roost ;  the  sun  has  set ! " 

And  still  they  cry,  "  We  are  not  sleepy  yet ; 
Only  a  little  longer  may  we  stay- 
Only  a  little  while?  "  half-sighing  say  ; 

14  We  were  so  still,  we  hoped  you  might  forget." 

We.  too,  delay,  with  childish  stratagem, 
The  while  we  break  our  playthings  one  by  one, 

Sobbing  our  foolish  hearts  out  over  them  ; 
Till  comes  the  wise  nurse  Death,  at  set  of  sun, 
When,  wearied  out  and  piteous,  we  run 

Weeping  to  her  and  clasp  her  garments'  hem. 


TWO  SONGS. 

The  sun  is  gone  from  the  valleys, 
The  air  breathes  fresh  and  chill  ; 

On  the  barn-roof  yellow  with  lichen 
A  robin  is  singing  shrill. 


Like  a  tawny  leaf  is  his  bosom, 
Like  a  dead  leaf  is  his  wing ; 

He  is  glad  of  the  coming  winter 
As  the  thrush  is  glad  of  the  spring. 

The  sound  of  a  shepherd's  piping 
Comes  down  from  a  distant  fold, 

Like  the  ripple  of  running  water, 
As  tuneless,  and  sweet,  and  cold. 

The  two  songs  mingle  together ; 

Like  and  unlike  are  they, 
For  one  sounds  tired  and  plaintive, 

And  one  rings  proud  and  gay. 

They  take  no  thought  of  their  music, 
The  bird  and  the  shepherd  lad ; 

But  the  bird-voice  thrills  with  rapture, 
And  the  human  note  is  sad. 


AN  INTERLUDE. 

Sighing    she   spoke,    and   leaning   clasped  her 
knees ; — 
44  Well  hast  thou  sung  of  living  men  and  dead, 
Of  fair  deeds  done,  and  far  lands  visited. 

Sing  now  of  things  more  marvelous  than  these ! 

Of  fruits  ungathered  on  unplanted  trees, 
Of  songs  unsung,  of  gracious  words  unsaid, 
Of  that  aim  shore  where  no  man's  foot  may 
tread, 

Of  strangest  skies,  and  unbeholden  seas ! 

"  Full  many  a  golden  web  our  longings  spin, 
And  days  are  fair,  and  sleep  is  over-sweet ; 
But  passing  sweet  those  moments  rare  and  fleet, 

When  red  spring  sunlight,  tremulous  and  thin, 
Makes  quick  the  pulses  with  tumultuous  beat 

For  meadows  never  won,  or  wandered  in." 


PROPHECY. 

When  I  lie  hid  from  the  light, 
Stark,  with  the  turf  overhead, 

Still,  on  a  rainy  Spring  night, 
I  shall  come  back  from  the  dead. 

Turn  then  and  look  for  me  here 
Stealing  the  shadows  along ; 

Look  for  me — I  shall  be  near, 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  throng. 

— In  the  Raw. 
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M.  A.  B.  EVANS* 

FOR  a  number  of  years,  certain  short,  bright, 
striking  bits  of  verse  have  appeared  in  various 
magazines  signed  with  the  initials  M.  A.  B.  E. 
Few  people  have  pierced  beyond  the  barrier  of 
those  four  letters,  and  know  that  the  writer  of  these 
charming  rhymes,  is  Mrs.  Spalding  Evans  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Evans  was  born  in  1857 
and  comes  of  a  long  line  of  Puritan  ancestors, 
many  of  them  famous  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  in  the  early  history  of  the  colonies.  Moreover 
throughout  the  family,  ran  that  vein  of  culture, 
which  has  distinguished  so  many  families,  sprung 
from  New  England  soil.  They  loved  books  and 
honored  learning,  and  they  strove  for  the  best  and 
highest  education  in  the  days  when  it  was  attainable 
only  by  the  earnest  few.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  when  Mary  Anna  Buck  was  graduated  in  1874, 
from  the  Lockport  Academy, she  won  the  only  gold 
medal  ever  given  by  that  Institute.  After  her  gradu- 
ation came  a  year  or  more  of  foreign  travel,  and 
then  followed  more  years  of  serious,  conscientious 
study,  for  Mrs.  Evans  has  always  been  a  student, 
and  books  are  still  her  dearest  friends.  In  1879, 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Spalding  Evans,  and  after 
a  few  years  spent  in  Buffalo,  she  returned  to 
I^ockport,  which  has  ever  since  been  her  home. 
She  has  one  child,'  a  sweet  attractive  girl,  who  is 
"  Better  than  all  the  ballads, 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said 
For  she  is  a  living  poem, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead." 

In  the  winter  of  1888,  Mrs.  Evans  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  French  and  English  history,  in  her 
own  drawing-room.  Although  begun  for  a  few 
friends,  the  lectures  became  so  popular  that  the 
attendance  was  crowded,  and  Mrs.  Evans  has  been 
asked  many  times  to  repeat  them,  or  to  give 
another  series,  but  she  has  steadily  refused.  All 
this  time,  while  attending  to  every  social  duty,  and 
leading  in  every  literary  and  intellectual  movement, 
Mrs.  Evans  has  found  time  to  write  innumerable 
sketches,  letters  of  travel,  and  to  translate  French 
stories,  beside  writing  the  verses  which  are  so  well 
and  favorably  known.  In  her  own  home  she  has 
been  one  of  those  Queens,  of  whom  Ruskin  writes, 
"  Who,  whether  consciously  or  not,  must  be  in 
many  a  heart  enthroned.'*  She  is  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  has  never,  like  so  many  other 
American  women,  suffered  her  talent  to  grow  rusty. 
But  it  is  in  the  library  that  one  thinks  uflenest  of 
her,  and  the  library  of  Mr.and  Mrs. Evans  is  a  room 
to  be  remembered.  It  is  crowded  with  books — there 
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are  rare  first  editions, there  are  extra  illustrated  vol- 
umes, there  are  beautiful  bindings,  and  fine  old 
engravings,  and  famous  autographs.  And  with 
it  all,  it  is  such  a  friendly  library.  The  books  are 
not  bought  and  stuck  in  their  places,  like  chairs  and 
tables.  They  are  dear,  familiar  friends,  that  enter 
into  the  daily  life  of  the  family,  and  share  in  all  its 
joys  and  sorrows.  In  1893, M.  A. B.Evans  published 
a  collection  of  verses,under  the  title  of  "  In  Various 
Moods."  The  dainty  little  volume  does  not 
contain  any  of  her  more  serious  poems,  but 
is  marked  throughout  with  a  delicacy  of  touch 
and  a  pervading  sense  of  humor.  They  are  thor- 
oughly wholesome,  bright  poems,  with  that  touch 
of  nature  in  them,  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  Nearly  half  the  book  consists  of  rondeaux, 
rondels,  and  other  French  forms  of  verse.  Mrs. 
Evans  "  knows  her  ropes  "  well,  and  handles  them 
with  consummate  skill.  "The  Swinging  of  the 
Pendulum  "  has  been  perhaps  more  widely  copied 
than  any  other  one  of  Mrs.  Evans'  poems,  although 
"At  the  Flower  Show,"  has  rivaled  it  in  popularity. 
Her  publishers  are  to  bring  out  this  autumn, 
another  book  called  "  Nymphs,  Nixies  and 
Naiads, "  which  will  consist  mainly  of  Rhine 
legends  and  other  attractive  bits  of  verse.  Surely 
everyone  who  is  familiar  with  her  work  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  this  new  volume,  for  it  is  sweet, 
pure  and  sparkling, and  full  of  that  bright  attraction 
which  is  Mrs.  Evans'  special  feature  as  a  writer 
and  greatest  charm  as  a  woman.  B.  C. 


*  hi  Various  Moods. 
Pu  i no.  m  "s  S«  .1 1  is .     1 8mo . 


TO  MY  SWEETHEARTS  KODAK. 

O  kodak,  are  you  void  of  sense, 

That  you  so  stoically  take 
The  pressure  of  her  fingers  fair, 

Which  all  my  nerves  would  wildly  shake  ? 

Ah  !  don't  you  see  her  wealth  of  hair ; 

Her  eyes  so  softly,  brightly  blue, 
Now  bent,  with  tender  interest, 

O  Kodak  Camera,  on  you  ? 

And  can't  you  feel  the  lively  thrill 

Of  pleasure  in  her  lovely  face 
When  you  work  well  ?    O  Camera, 

I'd  like,  just  once,  to  have  your  place  ! 

Such  pictures  as  I'd  take  for  her ! 

Such  glorious  views  of  east  and  west  1 
Like  magic  they  should  come  !     Her  smile 

Would  pay  me  well  to  do  my  best. 

Von  don't  appreciate  your  luck, 
O  Camera,  with  glassy  eye, 


i 


Which,  staring  ever  straight  ahead, 
Sees  not  the  charming  maid  close  by. 

If  I  were  you, — but  never  mind, 
You're  not  her  lover,  that  is  clear. 

While  I— 1  love  the  very  ground 
That  only  serves  to  bring  her  near. 

But  still,  I  scarcely  envy  you, 

Although  from  me  you  steal  her  smiles, 
You're  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind  to  all 

Her  beauty  rare,  her  winning  wiles. 

And  saddest,  worst  of  all  your  lot, 
Ah  !  this  I  could  not  bear  and  live  ! 

To  feel  that  I  belonged  to  her, 
And  then, — to  take  a  negative  ! 


AT  THE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

"  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume," 

I  whispered  in  her  ear. 
"Say,  wilt  thou  grace  my  garden, 

0  maid,  most  sweet  and  dear  ?  " 

Full  soft  and  low  her  answer  : 
"  O  reckless  youth,  beware  J 
Alas  !  I'm  not  an  orchid  ; 

1  can  not  live  on  air!" 


AT  VERSAILLES. 

PANTOUM. 

She  stepped  upon  that  fragrant  sward, 
She  watched  the  joyous  fountains  play  ; 

The  girlish  queen  whose  fate  was  hard, 
Her  sunshine  lasted  scarce  a  day. 

She  watched  the  joyous  fountains  play, 
Her  eyes  and  lips  with  smiles  alight. 

Her  sunshine  lasted  scarce  a  day, — 
Her  hopes  were  lost  in  blackest  night. 

Her  eyes  and  lips  with  smiles  alight, 
The  charming  Marie  Antoinette  ! 

Her  hopes  were  lost  in  blackest  night. 
Her  follies  let  the  world  forget. 

The  charming  Marie  Antoinette  1 
She  loved  a  play,  a  rout,  or  ball, 

Her  follies  let  the  world  forget ; 
She  paid  so  dearly  for  them  all. 

She  loved  a  play,  a  rout,  or  ball, 
She  loved  a  brilliant,  sparkling  gem. 

She  paid  so  dearly  for  them  all, 
E'en  with  her  life  and  diadem. 


She  loved  a  brilliant,  sparkling  gem. 

Ah  !  who  shall  count  the  price  she  paid  ? 
E'en  with  her  life  and  diadem, 

As  on  the  block  her  head  she  laid. 

Ah  !  who  shall  count  the  price  she  paid  ? 

Ah  !  who  can  say  what  thoughts  she  had 
As  on  the  block  her  head  she  laid  ? 

The  past  unrolled,  both  good  and  bad. 

Ah  !  who  can  say  what  thoughts  she  had  ? 

No  doubt  her  loved  Versailles  she  saw  ; 
The  past  unrolled,  both  good  and  bad. 

Versailles  still  owns  her  sov' reign  law. 

No  doubt  her  loved  Versailles  she  saw. 

She  lingers  yet  around  the  spot. 
Versailles  still  owns  her  sov'reign  law ; 

By  no  one  can  it  be  forgot. 

She  lingers  yet  around  the  spot, 
The  girlish  queen  whose  fate  was  hard. 

By  no  one  can  it  be  forgot 
She  stepped  upon  that  fragrant  sward. 


THE  SWINGING  OF  THE  PENDULUM. 

One  day  we  live  as  in  a  cloud,  apart, 
With  people  of  another  world  we  talk, 

The  world  of  books  and  pictures,  music,  art 
In  all  its  forms— with  these  we  hourly  walk. 

They  fill  our  lives  and  take  up  all  our  thought 
They  lift  us  far  above  the  petty  cares, 

The  little,  vexing  worries,  daily  brought 
To  try  our  strength,  and  catch  us  unawares. 

Next  day  intensely  practical  are  we. 

We  do  with  all  our  might  whate'er  our  hands 
May  find  to  work  upon.     An  ecstasy 

Of  toil  compels  response  to  its  demands. 

This,  too,  hath  compensations,  for,  engrossed, 
We  think  not  of  the  passing  hours'  soft  chime ; 

While  deeds  for  self,  by  those  for  others  crossed, 
Make  shining  patterns  in  the  woof  of  time. 

So,  like  a  swinging  pendulum,  between 
The  two  extremes,  our  life  is  passed  away. 

Forever  striving  for  the  golden  mean, 
Yet  never  living  quite  a  perfect  day. 

And,  as  the  equipoise  is  ne'er  attained, 
Save  when  the  pendulum  has  ceased  to  move. 

By  death,  perchance,  our  equal  balance  gaiucd, 
So  we  may  hope  for  perfect  days  above, 


THE   MOUfcKiN   KACH1SL. 

Priscilla  leaned  back  in  her  well-cushioned  pew, 
With  a  smile  on  her  winsome  young  face. 

As  she  heard  the  old  story  of  Rachel  anew, 
She  yawned,  'mid  her  ruffles  of  lace. 

"One  man  for  seven  years !"  thought  this  gay 
young  coquette, 

"  How  awfully  stupid  and  queer ! 
Now  I  should  prefer,  without  one  regret, 

Seven  men  for  a  single  year ! " 


A  MASCULINE  TRAIT. 

How  good  soe'er  a  man  may  be, 

No  matter  what  his  creed, 
How  pure  his  mode  of  life,  how  kind, 

In  thought  and  word  and  deed, 
He'd  have  you  fully  understand 

That  some  time  in  his  life, 
If  not  at  present,  he  has  known 

A  world  with  sinners  rife. 
And  dearer  to  his  manly  soul 

Than  any  godly  puff, 
Is  that  early  reputation,  that 

He's  been  a  trifle  "  tough." 
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E.  PAULINE  JOHNSON.* 

MISS  E.  PAULINE  JOHNSON  was  born  in 
the  family  residence,  "Chiefs wood,"  on  the 
Six  Nation  Indian  Reserve,  Brant  county,  Ontario, 
Canada,  ten  miles  east  of  Brantford,  her  present 
home.  Her  father,  George  Henry  Martin  John- 
son, Owanonsyshon  (The  Man  With  the  Big 
House),  was  head  chief  of  the  Mohawks.  Her 
mother,  Emily  S.  Howells,  an  English  woman, 
was  born  in  Bristol,  England.  Miss  Johnson's 
paternal  grandfather  was  the  distinguished  John 
Sakayenkwaeaghton  (Disappearing  Mist)  Johnson, 
usually  called  John  Smoke  Johnson,  a  pure  Mo- 
hawk of  the  Wolf  clan  and  speaker  of  the  Six 
Nation  Council  for  forty  years  ;  he  fought  for  the 
British  through  the  War  of  1812-15,  and  was  noted 
for  his  bravery.  The  name  of  his  paternal  great- 
grandfather was  Tekahionwake,  but  when  christ- 
ening him  "Jacob,"  in  Niagara,  Sir  William  John- 
son, who  was  present,  suggested  they  christen  him 
Johnson  also,  after  himself;  hence  the  family 
name  now  used  as  surname.  Miss  Johnson  was 
educated  at  home  by  governesses  and  afterwards 
in  the  Brantford  Model  School.     It  is  an  interest- 

*  The  White  Wampum.    By  E.  Pauline  Johnson.    London  : 
John  Lane,  1895.    Boston :  Lam  son,  Wolffe  &  Co. 


ing  laci  mai,  wun  ner  Dinn-ciaim  10  me  name  01  a 
Mohawk  Indian,  she  possesses  an  uncommon  gift 
of  felicitous  prose  as  well  as  an  acknowledged 
genius  of  verse.  Her  first  verses  appeared  in  the 
"  Gems  of  Poetry,"  New  York.  She  is  a  constant 
contributor  to  various  Canadian  papers,  the  Week, 
Saturday  Night  and  the  Globe%  also  contributing 
prose  articles  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  She  has 
been  very  successful  on  the  platform.     N.  A.  G. 


THE  SONG  MY  PADDLE  SINGS. 

West  wind  blow  from  your  prairie  nest  ? 
Blow  from  the  mountains,  blow  from  the  west, 
The  sail  is  idle,  the  sailor  too  ; 

0  !  wind  of  the  west,  we  wait  for  you. 
Blow,  blow  I 

1  have  wooed  you  so, 

But  never  a  favor  you  bestow. 

You  rock  your  cradle  the  hills  between, 

But  scorn  to  notice  my  white  lateen. 

I  stow  the  sail,  unship  the  mast : 

I  wooed  you  long  but  my  wooing's  past ; 

My  paddle  will  lull  you  into  rest. 

O  1  drowsy  wind  of  the  drowsy  west, 

Sleep,  sleep, 

By  your  mountain  steep, 

Or  down  where  the  prairie  grasses  sweep  ! 

Now  fold  in  slumber  your  laggard  wings, 

For  soft  is  the  song  my  paddle  sings. 

August  is  laughing  across  the  sky, 

Laughing  while  paddle,  canoe  and  I, 

Drift,  drift, 

Where  the  hills  uplift 

On  either  side  of  the  current  swift. 

The  river  rolls  in  its  rocky  bed  ; 

My  paddle  is  plying  its  way  ahead  ; 

Dip,  dip, 

While  the  waters  flip 

In  foam  as  over  their  breast  we  slip. 

And  oh,  the  rivers  run  swifter  now  ; 

The  eddies  circle  about  my  bow. 

Swirl,  swirl  ! 

How  the  ripples  curl 

In  many  a  dangerous  pool  a  whirl ! 

And  forward  far  the  rapids  roar, 

Fretting  their  margin  forevermore. 

Dash,  dash, 

With  a  mighty  crash, 

They  seethe,  and  boil,  and  bound,  and  splash. 


Be  strong,  Q  paddle  !  be  brave,  canoe  ! 

The  reckless  waves  you  must  plunge  into. 

Reel,  reel, 

On  your  trembling  keel, 

But  never  a  fear  my  craft  will  feel. 

We've  raced  the  rapid,  we're  far  ahead  I 

The  river  slips  through  its  silent  bed. 

Sway,  sway, 

As  the  bubbles  spray 

■And  fall  in  tinkling  tunes  away. 

And  up  on  the  hills  against  the  sky. 

A  fir  tree  rocking  its  lullaby, 

Swings,  swings, 

Its  emerald  wings, 

Swelling  the  song  that  mv  paddle  sings. 


THE  CAMPER. 

Night  "neath  the  northern  skies,  lone,  black,  and 

grim: 
Nought  but  the  starlight  lies  'twixt  heaven,  and 

him. 

Of  man  no  need  has  he,  of  God,  no  prayer ; 
He  and  his  Deity  are  brothers  there. 

Above  his  bivouac  the  firs  fling  down 
Through  branches  gaunt  and  black,  their  needles 
brown. 

Afar    some    mountain    streams,    rock-bound  and 

fleet, 
Sing  themselves  through  his  dreams  in  cadence 

sweet, 

The  pine  tree  whispering,  the  heron's  cry, 
The  plover's  passing  wing,  his  lullaby. 

And  blinking  overhead  the  white  stars  keep 
Watch  o'er  his  hemlock  bed — his  sinless  sleep. 


DAWENDINE. 

There's  a  spirit  on  the  river,  there's  a  ghost  upon 

the  shore, 
They  are  chanting,  they  are  singing  through  the 

starlight  evermore, 
As  they  steal  amid  the  silence, 

And  the  shadows  of  the  shore. 

You  can  hear  them  when   the   Northern  candles 

light  the  Northern  sky, 
Those  pale,  uncertain  candle  flames,  that  shiver, 

dart  and  die, 
Those  dead  men's  icy  finger  tips, 
Athwart  the  Northern  sky. 


You  can  hear  the  ringing  war-cry  of  a  long  forgot- 
ten brave 

Echo  through  the  midnight  forest,  echo  o'er  the 

midnight  wave, 
And  the  Northern  lanterns  tremble 

At  the  war-cry  of  that  brave. 

And  you  hear  the  voice  responding,  but  in  sou:  and 

tender  song  ; 
It  is  Dawendine's  spirit  singing,  singing  all  night 

long; 
And  the  whisper  of  the  night  wind 
Bears  afar  her  Spirit  song. 

And  the  wailing  pine  trees  murmur  with  their  voice 

attuned  to  hers, 
Murmur  when  they   'rouse  from   slumber  as  the 

night  wind  through  them  stirs  ; 
And  you  listen  to  their  legend, 

And  their  voices  blend  with  hers. 

There  was  feud  and  there  was  bloodshed  near  the 

river  by  the  hill ; 
And    Dawendine  listened,   while   her  very'  heart 

stood  still : 
Would  her  kinsman  or  her  lover 
Be  the  victim  by  the  lull  ? 


Who  would  be  the  great  unconquered  ?  who  < 

boasting  how  he  delt 
Death?  and  show  his  rival's  scalplock  fresh  and 

bleeding  at  his  belt. 
Who  would  say,  M  O  Dawendine  I 

Look  upon  the  death  I  dealt  ?  ** 

And  she  listens,  listens,  listens — till  a  war-cry  rends 

the  night, 
Cry  of  her  victorious  lover,  monarch  he  of  all  th* 

height ; 
And  his  triumph  wakes  the  horrors, 
Kills  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Heart  of  her  !  it  throbs  so  madly,  then  lies  f need- 
ing in  her  breast, 

For  the  icy  hand  of  death  has  chilled  the  brother 
she  loved  best ; 

And  her  lover  dealt  the  deathblow  j 

And  her  heart  dies  in  her  breasL 

And  she  hears  her  mother  saying,  "  Take  thy  belt 

of  wampum  white ; 
Go  unto  yon  evil  savage  while  he  glories  on  the 

height, 
Sing  and  sue  for  peace  between  us  : 

At  his  feet  lay  wampum  white, 
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"  Lest  thy  kinsmen  all  may  perish,  all  thy  brothers 

and  thy  sire 
Fall  before  his  mighty  hatred  as  the  forest  falls  to 

fire; 
Take  thy  wampum  pale  and  peaceful, 

Save  thy  brothers,  save  thy  sire.M 

And  the  girl  arises  softly,  softly  slips  toward  the 

shore ; 
Loves  she  well  the  murdered  brother,  loves  his 

hated  foeman  more, 
Loves,  and  longs  to  give  the  wampum  ; 

And  she  meets  him  on  the  shore. 

"Peace,"  she  sings,  "O  mighty  victor,  Peace!     I 

bring  thee  wampum  white. 
Sheathe  thy  knife  whose  blade  has  tasted  my  young 

kinsman's  blood  to-night 
Ere  it  drink  to  slake  its  thirsting, 

I  have  brought  thee  wampum  white." 

Answers  he,  "O  Dawendine  !     I  will  let  thy  kins- 
man be, 

I  accept  thy  belt  of  wampum  ;  but  my  hate  de- 
mands for  me 

That  they  give  their  fairest  treasure, 
Ere  I  let  thy  kinsman  be. 

"  Dawendine,  for  thy  singing,  for  thy  suing,  war 

shall  cease  ; 
For  thy  name  which  speaks  of  dawning.     Thou 

shalt  be  the  dawn  of  peace  ; 
For  thine  eyes  whose  purple  shadows  tell  of  dawn, 
My  hate  shall  cease. 

"  Dawendine,  Child  of  Dawning,  hateful  are  thy 

kin  to  me  ; 
Red  my  fingers  with  their  heart  blood,  but  my 

heart  is  red  for  thee  : 
Dawendine.  Child  of  Dawning, 

Wilt  thou  faH  or  follow  me?" 

And  her  kinsman  still  are  waiting  her  returning 

from  the  night, 
Waiting,  waiting,  for  her  coming  with  her  belt  of 

wampum  white  ; 
But  forgetting  all,  she  follows, 

Where  he  leads  through  day  or  night. 

There  *s  a  spirit  on  the  river,  there  *s  a  ghost  upon 
the  shore, 

And  they  sing  of  love  and  loving  through  the  star- 
light evermore, 

As  they  steal  amid  the  silence. 

And  the  shadows  of  the  sh< 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

THIS  noted  American  journalist,  orator  and 
author,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on 
February  24th,  1824.  In  1846  he  went  abroad,  re- 
maining about  five  years  ;  on  his  return  he  became 
connected  with  the  New  York  Tribune;  he  was 
connected  also  with  Putnam's  Monthly.  In  1858 
he  was  editor  of  the  "Easy  Chair"  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine,  and  later  of  Harper's  Weekly.  Mr.  Curtis 
was  a  powerful  advocate  of  civil-service  reform. 
He  was  appointed  by  Grant  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  draw  up  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the 
civil  service,  but  resigned  on  account  of  differences 
with  the  President.  He  was  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Civil  Service  League  in  1880  and  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  from  its 
foundation  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  August  31,  1892.  While  he 
was  prominent  as  a  politician,  he  was  far  above  all 
the  arts  by  which  politicians  are  usually  afflicted, 
and  no  public  man  was  more  honored  and  trusted 
than  he.  As  a  poet  he  was  little  known,  yet  the 
few  poems  he  has  written,  indicate  a  poetical  tem- 
perament. He  was  the  author  of  "  Nile  Notes  of  a 
Howadji,"  "The  Howadji  in  Syria,"  "Lotus  Eat- 
ing," "Potiphar  Papers,"  "Prue  and  I,"  "Trumps" 
and  "  Washington  Irving."     (1891.)       H.  A.  K. 


MAJOR  AND  MINOR. 

A  bird  sang  sweet  and  strong 
In  the  top  of  the  highest  tree  ; 

He  sang,  "  I  pour  out  my  soul  in  song 
For  the  summer  that  soon  shall  be." 

But  deep  in  the  shady  wood 
Another  bird  sang,  "  I  pour 

My  soul  on  the  solemn  solitude 
For  the  springs  that  return  no  more." 


PEARL  SEED. 

Songs  are  sung  in  my  mind 
As  pearls  are  formed  in  the  sea ; 

Each  thought  with  thy  name  entwined 
Becomes  a  sweet  song  in  me. 

Dimly  those  pale  pearls  shine, 

Hidden  under  the  sea, — 
Vague  are  those  songs  of  mine, 

So  deeply  they  lie  in  mc 
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THE  JERSEY  PRISON  SHIP. 

The  Prison  ship, — a  tomb  of  living  men, 

Living  in  death  and  longing  but  to  die, — 
Or,  ghastlier,  the  rebel  prison  pen, 

The  foulest  spot  beneath  the  patient  sky, — 
Both  these  have  proved  undaunted  Yankee  hearts  : 

Yet,  in  their  sad  extremity  forlorn, 
Kind  nature  solaced  with  her  kindest  arts 

Those  faithful  souls  by  wasting  torture  torn  ; 
For  some  Rhode  Island  captive,  as  he  lay, 

Saw  in  his  sleep,  with  eager  joy  elate, 
The  level  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay, 

And  the  plain  landscape  of  his  native  State  ; 
While  his  pale,  dreaming  lips  did  softly  ope, 
And  murmur  low  her  flag's  dear  legend,  '*  Hope." 


EGYPTIAN  SERENADE. 

Sing  again  the  song  you  sung, 
When  we  were  together  young — 
When  there  were  but  you  and  I 
Underneath  the  summer  sky. 

Sing  the  song,  and  o'er  and  o'er, 
Though  I  know  that  never  more 
Will  it  seem  the  sorig  you  sung 
When  we  were  together  young. 


THEODORE  W1NTHR0P. 

XILLED   AT   GREAT   BETHEL,  JUNE    IO,   l86l. 

How  often  in  the  strange  old  days 
Before  the  war's  sharp  summons  blew, 

We  strolled  through  all  these  woodland  ways 
While  loud  the  bluebird  sang  and  flew. 

How  gaily  of  a  thousand  things 

We  talked,  and  rustling  through  the  leaves 
We  sang  the  songs  of  other  springs 

And  dreamed  the  dreams  of  summer  eves. 

To  this  bold  height  our  footsteps  came, 
Our  eyes  beheld  the  distant  sea  : — 

To-day,  I  sit  and  call  his  name, 
And  know  he  will  not  answer  me. 

O  friend  beyond  this  voice  of  mine, 
Beyond  these  eyes,  this  baffled  hand, 

Immortal  in  a  youth  divine 
I  see  thy  radiant  figure  stand. 

We  do  not  count  each  other  lost 
Divided  though  our  wny$  may  be : 

Twii  ships  of  ilijfertri  lost 

Still  sailing  the  mysterious  sea. 


No  cloud  of  death  can  long  obscure, 
Nor  touch  with  any  doubt  or  fear, 

The  love  that  keeps  the  old  faith  pure, 
Contented  whether  there  or  here. 


EBB  AND  FLOW. 

I  walked  beside  the  evening  sea, 
And  dreamed  a  dream  that  could  not  be ; 
The  waves  that  plunged  along  the  shore, 
Said  only — "  Dreamer,  dream  no  more  ! " 

But  still  the  legions  charged  the  beach, 
Loud  rang  their  battle-cry,  like  speech  ; 
But  changed  was  the  imperial  strain  ; 
It  murmured — "  Dreamer,  dream  again  !  " 

I  homeward  turned  from  out  the  gloom, — 
That  sound  I  heard  not  in  my  room  ; 
But  suddenly  a  sound  that  stirred 
Within  my  very  breast,  I  heard. 

It  was  my  heart,  that  like  a  sea 

Within  my  breast  beat  ceaselessly  ; 

But  like  the  waves  along  the  shore. 

It  said — "  Dream  on  !"  and  "  Dream  no  more!" 
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LILLIAN  WHITING.* 

LILLIAN  WHITING  was  born  in  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Hon.  L.  D.  Whiting,  who  served  as  State  Senator 
for  eighteen  consecutive  years.  Miss  Whiting  was 
educated  under  private  tuition  and  by  her  parents, 
both  devotees  of  the  best  literature.  Her  affinity 
led  her  to  the  choice  of  journalism,  which  she  be- 
gan as  literary  editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler  in  1886. 
For  the  past  three  years  she  has  devoted  herself 
mostly  to  press  correspondence  and  magazine  work. 
Her  volume  of  essays," The  World  Beautiful,"  is 
now  in  its  seventh  edition,  while  a  dainty  collection 
of  her  poems  has  just  been  published,  entitled, 
44  From  Dreamland  Sent."  Miss  Whiting  will 
spend  most  of  the  winter  in  Florence,  Italy,  with 
Mr.  Truman  Bald,  the  sculptor,  and  his  daughter; 
and  later  she  will  go  to  Paris  to  remain  indefinitely. 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

Only  a  dream  of  wild,  white  waves 

Creeping  up  over  silent  sands ; 
Only  a  kneeling  figure  there, 

With  head  low  bowed  and  clasped  Inifids, 

•"From  Dreamland  Sent'*    By  Lillian  Whitttif. 
Roberta  Brothers.     1895.   iamo. 
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Only  a  waste  of  waters  wild 
Stretching  far  as  the  eye  could  see  ; 

With  a  line  of  light  that  peacefully  lay 
Like  the  silent  shore  of  Eternity. 

A  flitting  flush  of  lambent  light 

Glowed  through  the  purple  twilight  there ; 
But  I  only  saw  that  kneeling  form, 

With  head  bowed  low  and  floating  hair. 

0  friend  !  whose  life-barque,  fair  and  frail, 
Floated  out  on  the  tide  that  night, 

Thy  spirit  lingered  upon  the  shore 
In  voiceless  prayer  for  the  dawn  of  light. 

The  clasped  hands  I  saw  in  dreams 
Were  those  that  had  lingered  oft  in  mine ; 

The  low-bowed  head  with  the  floating  hair 
Had  knelt  with  me  at  the  Sacred  Shrine. 

And  standing  now  on  the  waveless  shore 
Of  the  dark  and  dim  unsounded  sea, 

1  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  angel  form 

That  watches  and  waits  to  welcome  me. 

And  I  know  the  waiting  will  not  be  long. 

The  light  around  me  grows  faint  and  dim. 
I  can  almost  reach  the  clasping  hands, 

I  catch  a  strain  of  the  choral  hymn. 


TELL  ME  SO. 

If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so. 
Wait  not  till  the  summer  glow 
Fades  in  autumn's  changeful  light, 
Amber  clouds  and  purple  night ; 
Wait  not  till  the  winter  hours 
Heap  with  snowdrifts  all  the  flowers, 
Till  the  tide  of  life  runs  low, — 
If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so. 

If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so. 

While  the  river's  dreamy  flow 

Holds  the  love-enchanted  hours, 

Steeped  in  music,  crowned  with  flowers ; 

Ere  the  summers's  vibrant  days 

Vanish  in  the  opal  haze  ; 

Ere  is  hushed  the  music  flow, — 

If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so. 

If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so. 
Let  me  hear  the  sweet  words  low ; 
Let  me  now,  while  life  is  fair, 
Feel  your  kisses  on  my  hair ; 
While  in  womanhood's  first  bloom, 
Ere  shall  come  dark  days  of  gloom, 
In  the  first  fresh  dawning  glow, — 
If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so. 


COMPANIONED. 

Through  days  and  dreams  I  seem  to  walk  with 

one 
Whose  feet  must  shun 

Henceforth,  the  paths  of  earth  ;  for  whom  the  sun 
Rises  in  unknown  realms  I  cannot  trace ; 
And  still  there  is  to  me  no  vacant  place. 
Before  me  comes  upon  the  air  her  face. 
In  the  deep,  luminous  and  wondering  eyes 
I  read  the  rapture  of  a  glad  surprise  ; 
A  tender  hand  is  clasped  within  my  own, 
And  on  the  air  there  vibrates  still  her  tone. 

O  Friend  !  on  whom  the  Vision  shines  to-day, 

What  mystic  sway 

Hath  wrought  its  spell  o'er  thee  ?  What  fair  desire, 

As  o'er  that  sea  of  glass  with  mingled  fire 

Thy  way  hath  sped — what  fair  desire 

Is  born  within  thy  soul  ?  What  strange,  sweet  dreams 

Transfigure  thy  new  life,  in  wondrous  gleams 

Of  rose,  and  gold,  and  pearl, through  starry  space? 

Not  vainly  do  I  ask.     Thy  tender  grace 

Answers  my  love,  and  brings  the  new  life  near ; 

And  all  our  baffled  meanings  grow  more  clear. 


OX  CONCORD  RIVER. 

Only  while  the  lilies  blow 
Shall  our  boat  be  drifting  low  ; 
While  the  flush  of  sunset  light 
Fades  into  the  purple  night. 
While  the  whip-poor-wills  are  singing, 
And  the  twilight  breeze  is  bringing 
Dreams  of  lands  in  sunset  glow 
Shall  our  boat  be  drifting  low. 

Only  while  the  lilies  blow, 
While  winds  murmur  soft  and  low, 
Shall  we  drift  on,  love,  together, 
In  the  golden  sunset  weather. 
Dreams  of  perfumes  haunt  us  yet, 
Eglantine  and  mignonette, 
Though  our  boat  is  drifting  low 
Only  while  the  lilies  blow. 


AS  IN  VISION. 

i. 
Little  girl  upon  the  street, 
Laughing  eyes  and  tripping  feet, 
With  your  hands  all  running  over 
Daisy  blooms  and  flowers  of  clover, 
You  to  me  a  picture  bring 
Of  a  long-lost  sunny  spring ; 
Wavinng  woods  and  sunset  skies 
Rise  like  dreams  of  paradise. 


i 


Litle  girl,  when  coming  days 
Hold  for  you  their  memories  ; 
When  in  womanhood's  fair  land 
You  shall,  haply,  one  day  stand, — 
Keep  you  childish  faiths  as  sweet 
As  the  blossoms  at  your  feet ; 
Though  your  hands  no  more  run  over 
With  the  daises  and  the  clover. 

in. 
Some  day,  little  maiden  fair, 
With  the  wind-tossed,  sunny  hair, 
Shall  you  flush  at  love's  sweet  praises, 
That  are  sweeter  than  the  daises ; 
Woman's  hopes  and  woman's  love 
Sweetness  sent  by  heaven  above, — 
With  these  shall  your  hands  run  over, 
Dropping  daisy  blooms  and  clover. 


EVA  WILDER  M'GLASSON.* 


THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  THE  ROMANCE. 

(Fin  de  SiMe) 

Ah,  well ;  let  it  pass  in  silence. 

We»ll  forget. 
There  are,  doubtless,  things  to  live  for 

Even  yet. 
And  life  has  far  nobler  uses 

Than  regret. 

There  are  joys  that  wait  our  coming 

Down  the  years. 
Do  not  think  that  I  shall  meet  them 

But  with  tears,— 
That  for  me  life  holds  no  promise, 

Only  fears. 

Do  not  think  I  shall  idly 

Sit  and  wait, 
Watching,  with  the  old  blind  worship, 

Your  fair  fate. 
This  might  once  have  been  :  now,  truly, 

'Tis  too  late. 

There  are  breezy  heights  my  footsteps 

Well  may  tread. 
There  's  a  future's  radiant  promise 

Overhead. 
Naught  shall  dim  its  light,  not  even 

Words  you've  said. 

So  we'll  let  the  years  slip  from  us, — 

Suns  have  set. 
In  your  life  may  love  and  sweetness 

Linger  yet. 
And  for  me— O  Father,  help  me 

To  forget ! 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 

S'pos'n  thet  a  right  nice  feller, 
Leetle  over  mejum  height, 
Fa'r-complected,  ha'r  a  light 

So'ter  sun-burnt  sandy  yeller, 
Wuz  ter  come  ter  you  an*  pay 
His  respecks,  whut  would  ye  say? 

Right  well-favored,  an'  sof '-spoken 
Thisher  man  is,  people  tell ; 
Folks  appear  ter  like  him  well. 

Any  one  thet  takes  ter  pokin' 
'Roun'  his  record,  'bout' 11  see 
How  upright  a  man  kin  be. 


Would  ye  ? — law  !  yer  answer's  dartin' 
Like  blue  lightnin'  from  yer  eyes  ! 
But  I  don't  feel  no  su'prise, 

'Cuz  I  'lowed  ye  her  me  sartin'— 
Huh  !  "  Ye  thought  'twuz  Jackson  Clay 
I  wdz  talkin'  fer  ?  "    Go  'way ! 


THE  SONG  OF  SONGS. 

I'm  a  man  thet's  fond  o'music, 

An*  w'en  folks  are  not  eround, 
I  kin  make  our  old  accorjun 

Squeak  a  mighty  takin'  sound ; 
An*  thet  banjer  hangin'  yander, 

With  its  gentle  plink,  plank,  plink, 
'Pyears  to  git  plumb  at  the  bottom 

Of  the  deepes'  thoughts  I  think. 

Does  me  heaps  o'  good  on  Sundays 

'For'  the  pray'r  at  church  is  said, 
Jes  to  stand  an'  hyear  "  Old  Hundred  " 

Soarin*  fur  up  overhead  ! 
An'  I  'most  kin  spy  the  angels 

Leanin'  'crost  the  gate  up  thar, 
When  old  Abrum  Blackburn's  darter 

Leads  us  in  "Sweet  Your  o'  Pray'r  " 

But  ef  you  sh'u'd  want  ter  see  me 

W'en  I  hev  my  broades'  smile, 
You  must  ketch  me  in  the  kitchen, 

W'en  the  kittle's  on  the  bile ! 
Fer  I  claim  thar  ain't  no  warblin' 

Ever  riz  on  red-birds's  wings 
Thet  kin  holt  a  taller  candle 

To  the  song  the  kittle  sings. 
*  See  'Short  Biographies  of  Modern  Authors." 
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Seems  ez  ef  my  soul  gits  meller 

In  the  kittle's  first  sweet  note, 
Till  I  fancy  wed  din'  music 

Sbreakin'  from  the  iron  th'oat, 
Sech  times,  ef  I  sqeent  my  eyes  up, 

I  kin  fahly  'pyear  ter  see 
Old  man  Abrum  Blackburn's  darter 

Smilin'  throo  the  steam  at  me  ! 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED. 

Nbvkr  hed  no  kind  o'  use 

Fer  that  Dan ; 
Always  ruther  like  a  big, 

Thick-set  man. 
He  wuz  on  the  spindlin'  build — 

Sort-uh  spare ; 
Hed  to  look  right  sharp  to  know 

Dan  wuz  thar  I 

'Peared  like  he  wuz  at  my  heel 

Night'n  day ; 
Couldn't  toll  him  off  in  no 

Kind-uh  way. 
Though  I  treated  him  right  mean 

I  declar' 
Thet  I  couldn't  sneeze  but  whut 

Dan  wuz  thar. 

Little  sandy-headed  skite, 

'Thout  much  wit, 
'Cept  he  beat  the  bugs,  the  way 

He  could  sit 
,Out  the  balance  of  my  beaux ; 

Let  'em  glare. 
They  put  out  at  nine ;  at  ten 

Dan  wuz  thar. 

Once  I  told  him  plain  an'  flat, 

That,  if  he 
Wuz  the  only  man  on  yearth, 

Him  an'  me 
Wouldn't  suit ;  I  'lowed  my  words 

Made  him  stare. 
Come  next  night,  like  other  nights, 

Dan  wuz  thar. 

Curyus-like,  I  married  him 

Arter  that ! 
Things  wuz  done  'fore  I  knowed  what 

I  wuz  at 
How  it  come,  my  jeggment  ain't 

Very  cl'ar ; 
Reckon  't  must  have  been  becuz 

Dan  wuz  thar ! 


CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  KEELER.* 

CHARLES  A.  KEELER  was  born  Oct.  7th, 
187 1,  in  Milwaukee, Wis., whither  his  parents 
had  moved  from  New  York.  His  life  has  been  a 
singularly  active  one,  for  besides  bearing  great 
responsibility  at  home  and  pursuing  his  school  and 
college  education,  he  has  engaged  in  much  thought- 
ful research  and  earnest  writing.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  concentrated  his  attention  upon  orni- 
thology, making  copious  notes  from  life  and  begin- 
ning the  collection  which  has  since  found  its  way  to 
several  museums. .  He  removed  to  Berkeley,  Cal., 
in  1887;  two  years  later  was  sent  to  Nevada  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  birds  and  mammals  relative  to 
the  study  of  .geographical  distribution ;  the  same 
year  he  entered  the  State  University,  and  shortly 
after  became  a  member  of  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences  under  whose  auspices  he  has  delivered 
courses  of  lectures,  served  as  an  editor  of  a  bio- 
logical journal,  and  written  many  scientific  articles 
and  reviews.  1891  saw  him  in  the  principal  muse- 
ums of  the  country,  making  notes  for  his  book  on 
the  "Evolution  of  Color  in  North  American  Land 
Birds."  This  was  published  two  years  later  and 
has  received  commendation  from  the  leading  sci- 
entists of  the  world.  The' task  completed,  Mr. 
Keeler  took  the  long  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  around  Cape  Horn.  On  returning  home 
he  was  married,  and  has  since  continued  his 
studies  in  philosophy,  and  devoted  a  large  part  of 
his  time  to  the  poetical  expression  of  his  past 
thought  His  great  fondness  for  art  and  music 
must  not  be  omitted.  For  years  he  has  written  in 
verse  but  published  his  first  book  in  the  fall  of  1894. 
"A  Light  Through  the  Storm  "  is  not  so  much  an 
achievement  as  a  prophecy.  Still  the  spirit  of 
poesy  breathes  through  all  its  pages.  He  has  the 
eye  that  sees  the  color  and  motion  of  things.  His 
poems  are  full  of  the  out-door  freedom  and  fresh- 
ness of  hill  and  field.  Besides  all  this,  the  philo- 
sophical trend  of  his  mind  appears  in  his  work. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Keeler's  enthusiasm  for 
science,  expect  to  find  in  him  one  of  the  poets  of 
the  new  era,  to  whom  we  look  for  the  emotional 
interpretation  of  evolution.  E.  T.  W. 


TO  A  SEA  GULL. 

Wild  thing  of  loveliness,  wanton  and  free, 
Fair  creature  that  revels  above  the  fiercs  sea, 

*  A  Light  Through  the  Storm.    By  Charles  A.  Keeler.    San 
Francisco:  William  Doxey.    i6mo. 
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Bird  of  the  atmosphere  winging  and  swaying 
Where  storm -clouds  are  bursting  and  wild   tem- 
pests playing, 
How  lightsome  and  airily  floating  and  flowing 
You  sport  where  the  breakers  their  white  spray  are 

throwing, 
How  buoyant  you  rest  on  the  slow  heaving  tide, 
Like  a  lover  asleep  in  the  tap  of  his  bride. 

Oh  sea  gull,  frail,  beautiful  bird  of  the  wave, 
With  plumage  so  snowy  and  spirit  so  brave, 
Some  soul  freed  from  earth  in  your  frail  form  is 

dwelling, 
Some  angel  of  God  your  far  course  is  compelling. 


ASPIRATION. 

My  brain  grows  dizzy  as  I  watch  the  flight, 

In  free  gyrations,  of  an  eagle's  drift, 
In  endless  circles  pinioning  the  light 

Of  blue,  eternal  silence,  *mid  the  shift 
Of  undulating  clouds.    What  waste  too  far 

For  your  undaunted  wings  to  climb  ?  What  /one 
Of  atmospheric  distance  can  debar 

Such  vital  aspirations  at  the  throne 
Of  light  immortal  ?    Go,  thou  sluggish  soul, 

Like  Ganymede  enclasp  Jove's  mighty  bird, 
Nor  fear  ttie  giddy  steeps  that  hem  the  goal 

So  far  beyond  your  ken  j  for  hope  can  gird 
That  everlasting  void  that,  tire  on  tire, 

Above  us  arches  towards  eternal  rest. 
Enclasp  thy  eagle,  thrilled  with  glad  desire, 

And  dauntless  seek  far  heaven's  immortal  crest. 


THE  EVERLASTING  PROMISE. 

In  the  music  and  the  mystery  that  trembles  in  the 

soul, 
With  its  endless  depths  of  longing,  with  its  woes 

beyond  control, 
With  its  fathomless  abysses  where  the  spirit  loves 

to  dwell, 
With  its  multi-modulations  that  have  caught  me  in 

their  spell, 
I  have  studied  some  forgotten,  some    forbidden 

thought  or  sign, 
That  will  show  the  inner  meaning  of  this  citadel 

divine. 

There  is  hid  the  joy  of  ages,  and  the  sorrow  of  to- 
day, 

Infant  hopes  are  softly  sleeping  in  the  arms  of 
chill  Dismay ; 

In  the  weird  palimpsest  figured,  stand  the  monu- 
ments of  time, 


Crumbling  to  forgotten  glory  in  their  solitude  sub- 
lime ; 

Stand  the  promises  of  aeons  with  their  glories  yet 
unborn, 

With  their  triumphs  and  their  troubles  from  the 
bleeding  ages  torn. 

Deep  amid  the  soul's  seclusion,  I  have  dallied  lone 
and  long, 

I  have  heard  its  murmured  music  swelling  io  tri- 
umphant song, 

Song  that  permeates  its  being,  harmonies  that  live 
and  grow, 

Winding  into  subtler  feelings,  blending  into  love 
and  woe, 

Melting  into  deeper  strivings  toward  the  boundless 
love  we  feel, 

Bursting  into  raptured  pseons  of  the  one  supreme 
ideal. 


THE  NEW  TELEOLOGY, 

Nothing  is  meaningless,  nothing  is  vain, 

In  this  big  world  of  promise— this  wide  sphere  of 

pain— 
Every  pang  that  we  suffer  as  daily  we  plod. 
Is  lifting  our  spirits  in  anguish  to  God. 

We  climb  through  adversity  ceaselessly  higher. 
We  mount  on  each  lowly  unworthy  desire, 
The  beast  that  possessed  us  through  ages  of  night 
Now  trembles  and  quails  in  the  soul's  blessed  light. 

Through  our  lowly  beginnings  we  grasp  the  full 

plan, 
As  the  ape  chatters  idly  and  teaches  the  man, 
And  the  man  gravely  ponders  that  angels  may 

learn, 
For  we  climb  on  the  states  that  we  conquer  and 

spurn. 


A  UNIVERSAL  PRAYER. 

Eternal  Love,  Eternal  Joy  and  Life  ! 

A  world  of  sorrow  deep  in  ceaseless  strife, 

Battling  with  constant  care's  unending  pain, 

Repeats  in  woe  its  agonizing  plain, 

And  calls  Thy  name  again, 

Oh  Lord  on  high, 

But  hears  no  answering  voice  come  thundering 

from  the  sky 
Its  winged  triumph  or  consoling  love — 
Words  like  an  incense  attar  streaming  from  above* 
Or  like  the  downy  flight  of  snow-plumed  dove, 
Or  seraph  choir  humming  chords  that  strain 
Impassioned  joy  from  bursting  mortal  pain. 


Our  earthly  iretungs,  vain  aiscoraani  1011, 
Tinctured  with  graceless  deeds  of  rude  turmoil, 
Have  quite  forgot  the  sound  Thy  accents  make, 
Whisp'ring    their   stern  command  in  words  that 

shake 
The  soul's  most  secret  fane  with  awe  inspired, 
Breathing  its  lambent  breath  till  joy  is  fired, 
And  leaps  to  join  its  God  with  gladsome  hymning, 
Tracing  in  song  the  hopes  its  joys  are  limning. 
So  David  sang  of  old, 
Striving  Thy  living  word  to  hold, 
But  we,  O  Lord,  are  waxing  overbold, 
And  scorn  Thy  word  divine, 
Seeking  to  intertwine, 
In  coronals  of  beauty's  garlands  fair, 
The  wavering  strands  of  lust's  supreme  despair, 
And  worship  this  alone, 
Placed  apotheosized  on  gilded  throne. 
But  oh  the  pity,  thus  to  see 
Man  sink  from  his  divinity, 
Catching  at  empty  baubles  in  his  fall, 
Lifting  his  futile  voice  to  call 
Upon  the  stilted  mockery  of  Thy  life, 
Oh  thou  eternal  God  within  the  strife, 
Thou  God  revealing  Thy  unchanging  form 
Dimly  though  certain  midst  life's  busy  storm. 
And  oh  the  pity  !  oh  the  pain ! 
To  see  how  paltry  minions  seek  to  gain,— 
By  pious  formal  vows  and  servile  show. 
By  hollow  words  and  whining  plaints  of  woe, 
By  mould-encrusted  forms  that  breed 
The  factious  bitterness  of  creed— 
Thy  love  eternal,  O  Almighty  One  ! 
Sometimes  despair  my  hope  would  quite  outrun 
Were  I  less  sure  of  Thy  supreme  intent, 
Struggling  and  heaving  towards  the  firmament, 
Beaming  in  rapture  where  Thy  gaze  is  bent, 
Thrilling  my  soul  with  love's  sublime  content. 


TO  A  ROBIN. 

How  cheerily  thy  warbling  even  lay 

Comes  floating  blithely  tuned  to  amorous  Spring, 

When  trembling  passion  moves  in  every  thing ; 
How  frank  thy  warbling  sounds  at  shut  of  day 
When  budding  lawns  slope  greenly  on  to  May, 

And  early  moths  start  forth  on  flutt'ring  wing. 

Spring  harbinger,  thy  constant  carolling 
Fills  me  with  joy  when  woodland  paths  I  stray. 
Oh,  robin,  robin,  when  the  autumn  chill 

Comes  blustering  from  the  north  o'er  summer  lea, 
And  sweet  songsters  press  to  warmer  clime ; 
Your  brave  sweet  call  still  rings  from  leafless  hill. 

Dear  bird,  I  love  thee  for  thy  constancy ; 
And  for  the  mellow  sweetness  of  thy  chime. 


ERIC  MACKAY.* 

ERIC  MACKAY,  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Mackay,  was  born  in  London,  January  25th, 
185 1.  He  was  educated  in  Scotland,  but  passed 
many  of  his  youthful  years  in  Italy,  where  he 
studied  the  old  Italian  masters  of  song.  Eric 
Mackay  is  distinctly  a  poet,  and  his  poems  have  a 
subtile,  artistic  pathos  peculiar  to  their  author.  If 
there  are  lines  where  he  jars  the  finer  emotions  by 
following  up  one  passion  too  closely,  it  is  certainly 
atoned  for  by  his  skillful  tributes  to  that  which  is 
noblest,  sympathetic  and  most  beautiful.  He  has 
fancy  and  invention  and  he  uses  both  in  a  delicate 
graceful  manner.  His  "  Love  Letters  of  a  Violin- 
ist "  is  remarkable  for  its  broad  grasp  and  compre- 
hension of  the  human  heart.  E very-day  events  take 
on  new  color  under  his  magic  pen  and  one  familiar 
with  his  verses  can  not  fail  to  admire  the  rare 
genius  which  can  so  faithfully  paint  miniatures  of' 
life.  The  dramatic  and  tragic  qualities  are  not  lack- 
ing in  him  as  his  "  Nero  and  Actaea  "  demonstrates. 
Mr.  Mackay's  last  book  of  poems,  "A  Song  of  the 
Sea— My  Lady  of  Dreams  and  Other  Poems,"  while 
differing  vastly  from  "  Love  Letters  of  a  Violinist " 
may  be  taken  as  sincere  and  representing  the 
varying  moods  of  his  ardent  spirit  which  can  alike 
produce  the  sweet  brooding  thoughts  of  love  or  the 
lofty  and  heroic.  .  I.  R.  W. 

MIRAGE. 

'Tis  a  legend  of  a  lover, 

'Tis  a  ballad  to  be  sung, 
In  the  gloaming, — under  cover, — 
By  a  minstrel  who  is  young ; 
By  a  singer  who  has  passion,  and  who  sways  us 
with  his  tongue. 

I,  who  know  it,  think  upon  it, 

Not  unhappy,  though  in  tears, 
And  I  gather  in  a  sonnet 
All  the  glory  of  the  years ; 
And  I  kiss  and  clasp  the  shadow  when  the  sub- 
stance disappears. 

Ah  !  I  see  her  as  she  faced  me, 
In  the  sinless  summer  days, 
When  her  little  hands  embraced  me, 
And  I  saddened  at  her  gaze, 
Thinking,  Sweet  One !    will  she  love  me  when  we 
walk  in  other  ways  ? 

*  Love  Letters  of  a  Violinist.  By  Eric  Mackay.  London : 
Walter  Scott.    1886.    i8rao. 

A  Song  of  the  Sea— My  Lady  of  Dreams  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Eric  Mackay.    Chicago:  Stone  &  Kimball.    1895.    "mo. 
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Will  she  ding  to  me  as  kindly 

When  the  childish  faith  is  lost? 
Will  she  pray  for  me  as  blindly, 
Or  but  weigh  the  wish  and  cost, 
Looking  back  on  our  lost  Eden  from  the  girlhood 
she  has  crossed  ? 

Oh !  I  swear  by  all  I  honor, 

By  the  graves  that  I  endow, 
By  the  grace  I  set  upon  her, 
That  I  meant  the  early  vow, — 
Meant  it  much  as  men  and  women  mean  the  same 
thing  spoken  now. 

But  her  maiden  troth  is  broken, 

And  her  mind  is  ill  at  ease, 
And  she  sends  me  back  no  token 
From  her  home  beyond  the  seas ; 
And  I  know,  though  nought  is  spoken,  that  she 
thanks  me  on  her  knees. 

*  Yes,  for  pardon  freely  granted  ; 
For  she  wronged  me,  understand. 
And  my  life  is  disenchanted, 
As  I  wander  through  the  land 
With  the  sorrows  of  dark  morrows  that  await  me  in 
a  band. 

Hers  was  sweetest  of  sweet  faces, 

Hers  the  ten de rest  eyes  of  all  I 
In  her  hair  she  had  the  traces 
Of  a  heavenly  coronal, 
Bringing  sunshine  to  sad  places  where  the  sunlight 
could  not  fall. 

She  was  fairer  than  a  vision  ; 

Like  a  vision,  too,  has  Mown. 
I  who  flushed  at  her  decision, 
Lo  !  1  languish  here  alone  ; 
And  I  tremble  when  I  tell  you  that  my  anger  was 
mine  own. 

Not  for  her,  sweet  sainted  creature  ! 

Could  I  curse  her  to  her  face  ? 
Could  I  look  on  form  and  feature, 
And  deny  the  inner  grace  ? 
Like  a  little  wax   Madonna  she  was  holy  in  the 
place. 

And  I  told  her,  in  mad  fashion, 

That  I  loved  her,—  would  incline 
All  my  life  to  this  one  passion, 
And  would  kneel  as  at  a  shrine ; 
And  would  love  her  late  and  early,  and  would 
teach  her  to  be  mine. 


Now  in  dreams  alone  I  meet  her 
With  my  lowly  human  praise : 
She  is  sweeter  and  completer 
And  she  smiles  on  me  always ; 
But  I  dare  not  rise  and  greet  her  as  I  did  in  earl? 
days. 


BEETHOVEN  AT  THE  PIANO. 


See  where  Beethoven  sits  alone — a  dream  of  days 

elysian, 
A  crownless  king  upon  a  throne,  reflected  in  a 

vision — 
The  man  who  strikes  the  potent  chord  which  make 

the  world,  in  wonder, 
Acknowledge   him,  though   poor   and   dim,  the 

mouthpiece  of  the  thunder. 


He  feels  the  music  of  the  skies  the  while  his  heart 

is  breaking; 
He  sings  the  songs  of  Paradise,  where  love  has  no 

forsaking ; 
And,  though  so  deaf  he  cannot  hear  the  tempest 

as  a  token, 
He  makes  the  music  of  his  mind  the  grandest  ever 

spoken, 

til- 
He  doth  not  hear  the  whispered  word  of  love  in  Ms 

seclusion, 
Or  voice  of  friend,  or  song  of  bird,  in  Nature's  sad 

confusion ; 
But  he  hath  made,  for  Love's  sweet  sake,  so  wild 

a  declamation 
That  nil  true  lovers  of  the  earth  have  claimed  him 

of  their  nation. 

IV. 

He  had  a  Juliet  in  his  youth,  as  Romeo  had  before 

him, 
And,  Romeo-like,  he  sought  to  die  that  she  might 

then  adore  him  ; 
But  she  was  weak,  as  women  are  whose  faith  has 

not  been  proven, 
And  would  not  change  her  name  for  his — Guidardi 

for  Beethoven. 


O  minstrel,  whom  a  maiden  spurned,  but  whom  a 

world  has  treasured  i 
O  sovereign  of  a  grander  realm  than  man  has  ever 

measured  t 
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Thou  hast  not  lost  the  lips  of  love,  but  thou  hast 
gained,  in  glory, 

The  love  of  all  who  knew  the  thrall  of  thine  im- 
mortal story. 

VI. 

Thou  art  the  bard  whom  none  discard,  but  whom 

all  men  discover 
To  be  a  god,  as  Orpheus  was,  albeit  a  lonely  lover  ; 
A  king  to  call  the  stones  to  life  beside  the  roaring 

ocean, 
And  bid  the  stars  discourse  to  trees  in  words  of 

man's  emotion. 

VII. 

A  king  of  joys,  a  prince  of  tears,  an  emperor  of 

the  seasons, 
Whose  songs  are  like  the  sway  of  years  in  Love's 

immortal  reasons ; 
A  bard  who  knows  no  life  but  this  :  to  love  and  be 

rejected, 
And  reproduce  in   earthly  strains  the  prayers  of 

the  elected. 

VIII. 

O  poet  heart !    O  seraph  soul !  by  men  and  maids 

ador&d  ! 
O  Titan  with  the  lion's  mane,  and  with  the  splendid 

forehead ! 
We  men  who  bow  to  thee  in  grief  must  tremble  in 

our  gladness, 
To  know  what  tears  were  turned  to  pearls  to  crown 

thee  in  thy  sadness. 

IX. 

An  angel  by  direct  descent,  a  German  by  alliance, 

Thou  didst  intone  the  wonder-chords  which  made 
Despair  a  science, 

Yes,  thou  didst  strike  so  grand  a  note  that,  in  its 
large  vibration, 

It  seemed  the  roaring  of  the  sea  in  nature's  jubila- 
tion. 

x. 

O  Sire  of  Song !  Sonata-King !  Sublime  and  lov- 
ing master ; 

The  sweetest  soul  that  ever  struck  an  octave  in  dis- 
aster ; 

In  thee  were  found  the  fires  of  thought—the  splen- 
dors of  endeavor, — 

And  thou  shalt  sway  the  minds  of  men  for  ever 
and  for  ever ! 


THE  LITTLE  GRAVE. 

A  little  mound  of  earth 

Is  all  the  land  I  own  : 
Death  gave  it  me, — five  feet  by  three, 

And  marked  it  with  a  stone. 


My  home,  my  garden-grave, 
Where  most  I  long  to  go ! 

The  ground  is  mine  by  right  divine, 
And  Heaven  will  have  it  so. 


For  here  my  darling  sleeps, 
Unseen, — arrayed  in  white, — 

And  o'er  the  grass  the  breezes  pass, 
And  stars  look  down  at  night. 

Here  Beauty,  Love  and  Joy, 

With  her  in  silence  dwell, 
As  Eastern  slaves  are  thrown  in  graves 

Of  kings  remembered  well. 

But  here  let  no  man  come, 
My  mourning  rights  to  sever. 

Who  lieth  here  is  cold  and  dumb. 
Her  dust  is  mine  for  ever ! 


THE  MISSION  OP  THE  BARD. 

He  is  a  seer.    He  wears  the  wedding  ring 

Of  Art  and  Nature  ;  and  his  voice  is  bold. 
He  should  be  quicker  than  the  birds  to  sing, 

And  filled  with  frenzy  like  the  men  of  old 
Who  sang  their  songs  for  country  and  for  king. 

Nothing  should  daunt  him,  though  the  news  were 
told 

By  fiends  from  Hell !      He  should   be  swift  to 
hold 
And  swift  to  part  with  truth,  as  from  a  spring. 

He  should  discourse  of  war  and  war's  alarm, 
And  deeds  of  peace,  and  garlands  to  be  sought, 

And  love,  and  lore,   and  death,  and  beauty's 
charm, 
And  warlike  men  subdued  by  tender  thought, 
And  grief  dismissed,  and  hatred  set  at  nought, 

And  Freedom  shielded  by  his  strong  right  arm. 


TENNYSON. 

He  could  not  perish !    He  but  sank  from  sight, 
As  sinks  the  sun,  effulgent  in  its  sphere, 

Which  knows  its  heir-ship  to  the  morning's  light. 
He  died  to  live,— the  Muse  acclaims  him  here ; 

And  he  has  gifts  for  all  who  hold  him  dear ; 
A  song,  an  ode,  a  chant  of  quickening  fire, 

And  matchless  idyls  lit  with  Love's  desire. 

—  The  Death-Day  of  Tennyson. 
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'HIS  VISION. 


He  saw  the  evanishing  beauty, — 
The  rainbow- winged  hope,  in  its  flying  ; 

He  felt  the  impalpable  sweetness, — 
The  music  that  breathes  but  in  dying. 


HIS   LONGING. 

Bid  me  away  to  the  greenwood. 
With  the  butterfly  and  bee, 

Where  the  flower  will  smile  up  to  me, 
And  the  brook  will  welcome  me. 

Give  me  a  child's  soft  cradle 

Under  the  purring  pines  ; 
Then  wake  me  with  a  carol 

When  the  lyric  morning  shines. 

Drench  my  brain  with  the  dewfall, 
Let  my  soul  be  mountain- bom  ; 
Then  will  I  scatter  the  megrims 
With  a  whiff  of  homely  scorn, 

Arthur  John  Lockhart. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  MUSES. 

Children  of  that  great  Light  which  fills  the  sphere, 
And  of  the  Goddess  with  the  shaded  eyes, 
Dwelling  on  scenes  long  passed,  and  passing  dear, 
Such  as  the  Muses  :  hence  their  kingdom  lies 
Neither  beneath  the  moon  and  midnight  skies  ; 
A  blended  heritage,  to  them  belong 
The  regions  where  the  wistful  day  beam  dies, 
And  cloud- wrought,  purple  pageants  rich  Her  throng: 
Pensive  the  poet's  lotr  for  twilight  broods  o'er  song. 

Edith  M,  Thomas. 
—  LippincotVs  Magazine^  Oclobcr%  /S$$. 


EVOLUTION, 

And  that  unlettered  time  slipped  on, 
Saw  tropic  climes  invade  the  polar  rings, 
The  polar  cold  lay  waste  the  tropic  marge  ; 
Saw  monster  beasts  emerge  in  ooze  and  air, 
And  run  their  race  and  stow  their  bones  in  clay 
Saw  the  bright  gold  bedew  the  elder  rocks. 
And  all  the  gems  grow  crystal  in  their  caves  ; 


Saw  plant  wax  quick  and  stir  to  moveing  worm, 
And  worm  move  upward  reaching  towards  the  Unite; 
Saw  the  brute  by  habit  lit  himself  with  bram 
And  startle  eardi  with  wondrous  progeny  ; 
Saw  all  of  these  and  still  saw  no  true  man. 
For  man  was  not,  or  still  so  rawly  was 
That  as  a  little  child  his  thoughts  were  weak, 
Weak  and  forgetful  and  of  nothing  worth, 
And  Nature  stormed  along  her  changeful  ways 
U  tip  km  red,  un described  the  while  man  slept 
Infolded  in  his  genu,  or  with  fierce  brutes 
Himself  not  brutal  waged  a  pigmy  war* 
Unclad  as  they  and  with  them  housed  in  caves, 
Nor  knew  that  sea  retired  or  mountain  rose. 

Stark  Hoyt  Nichols. 
— From  Monte  Rosa. 


PUGHTELX 

Mine  to  the  core  of  the  heart,  my  beauty  I 
Mine,  all  mine,  and  for  love,  not  duty : 
Love  given  willingly,  full  and  free, 
Love  for  love's  sake — as  mine  to  thee. 

Duty  *s  a  slave  that  keeps  the  keys, 
But  Love  the  master,  goes  in  and  out 
Of  his  goodly  chambers  with  song  and  shout, 

Just  as  he  please— just  as  he  please* 

Mine,  from  the  dear  head's  erownT  brown-golden, 
To  the  silken  foot  that's  scarce  beholden  ; 
Give  to  a  few  friends  hand  or  smile, 
Like  a  generous  lady,  now  and  awhile, 

But  the  sanctuary  heart,  that  none  dare  win, 
Keep  holiest  of  holiest  evermore  ; 
Tlie  crowd  in  the  aisles  may  watch  the  door, 

The  high-priest  only  enters  in. 

Mine,  my  own,  without  doubts  or  terrors, 
With  all  thy  goodnesses,  all  thy  errors, 
Unto  me  and  to  me  alone  revealed, 
"  A  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed.*' 

Many  may  praise  thee — praise  mine  as  thine. 
Many  may  love  thee — I'll  love  them  too  ; 
But  thy  heart  of  hearts  pure,  faithful,  and  true, 

Must  be  mine,  mine  wholly,  and  only  mine* 

Mine  J— God,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  given 
Something  all  mine  on  this  side  of  heaven : 
Something  as  much  myself  to  be 
As  this  my  soul  which  I  lift  to  Thee  : 

Flesh  of  my  flesh,  bone  of  my  bone. 
Life  of  my  life,  whom  Thou  dost  make 
Two  to  the  world  for  the  world's  work's  sake — 

But  each  unto  each,  as  in  Thy  sight,  one. 

Dinah  Muloch  Craik. 
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SARA  DUNCAN  COTES. 

MRS.SAR  A  JE  ANNETTE  DUNCAN  COTES, 
author  and  journalist,  was  born  in  Brantford, 
Ontario,  Canada,  in  1862.  She  is  most  widely 
known  by  her  maiden  name,  Sara  Jeannette  Dun- 
can. As  a  child,  Miss  Duncan  was  an  earnest 
reader.  She  received  her  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  collegiate  institute  of  her  native  town. 
She  fitted  herself  for  a  public  school-teacher  and 
taught  in  the  Brantford  schools  for  a  short  time ; 
the  work  was  not  congenial,  however,  and  she  soon 
relinquished  it.  She  early  began  to  write  verse 
and  prose,  and  after  the  usual  discouragements  she 
decided  to  make  journalism  a  stepping-stone  to 
literature.  Her  first  newspaper  work  was  in  the 
year  of  the  Cotton  Cen- 
tennial in  New  Orleans, 
whither  she  went  to  write 
descriptive  letters  for  the 
Toronto  Glode,  the  Buf- 
falo Couriertihe  Memphis 
Appeal  and  other  news- 
papers. After  that  she 
went  to  Washington,  D.  jj 
C,  and  became  a  mem- 1 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Washington  Post. 
Her  newspaper  experi- 
ence, especially  that  in 
Washington,  was  of  great  service  to  her.  Her 
"copy"  was  freely  and  even  severely  criticised 
by  the  editor  of  the  Post  with  the  result  of  im- 
proving her  manner  of  writing.  Leaving  Wash- 
ington, she  joined  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe, 
and  later  that  of  the  Montreal  Star.  She  made  a 
hit  with  her  unconventional  book  of  travels.entitled 
44 A  Social  Departure  ;  or  How  Orthodocia  and  I 
went  Round  the  World  by  Ourselves."  Her  other 
published  books  are  "An  American  Girl  in  Lon- 
don," "A  Daughter  of  To-Day,"  "The  Simple 
Adventures  of  a  Memsahib,"  "Vernon's  Aunt," 
etc.  On  her  trip  around  the  earth  Miss  Duncan 
met  E.  C.  Cotes  in  Calcutta,  India,  and  she  be- 
came his  wife  within  two  years  after  their  first 
meeting.  Professor  Cotes  had  a  scientific  appoint- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Indian  Museum,  and 
has  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the  field  of 
his  special  research,   Indian  entomology. 

H.  E.  M. 


DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

Prof.  Jordon  was  born  in  Gainsville,  N.  Y.,  on 
January  19th,  1851.  He  studied  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, receiving  the  degree  of  M.  S.  in  1872,  and  that 
of  LL.  D.  (honorary)  in  1886.  He  was  graduated 
in  medicine  from  the  Indiana  Medical  College  in 
1875,  after  lecturing  in  1874  on  marine  botany  in 
the  Anderson  Summer  School  of  Natural  History 
in  Massachusetts  and  on  botany  and  ichthyology 
in  the  Harvard  School  of  Geology  in  1875.  He 
was  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Indiana  University 
from  1879-85,  when  he  became  -its  President.  In 
1891  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  where  he  has  remained. 
Prof.  Jordon  is  a  member  of  prominent  scientific 
societies  and  has  written  a  large  number  of  scien- 
tific papers.  He  has  published  "  Manual  of  the 
Vertebrates  of  the  Norther  United  States,"  which 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  "Contributions 
to  North  America  Ichthyology,"  and  "Science 
Sketches,"  etc.  F.  D.  T. 


POOR  STEVENSON! 

Unfortunate  beyond  comprehension  is  any 
noted  man  who  dies  and  leaves  a  great  number  of 
enthusiastic  friends  to  draw  his  portrait  for  posterity! 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  an  example  of  such  an 
unfortunate.  Hardly  was  he  buried  before  these 
enthusiastic,  injudicious,  gushing  friends  rushed  in 
to  tell  how  great,  how  good,  how  glorious,  how 
unselfish,  how  lovable,  how  odd  and  how  alto- 
gether a  superlative  individual  he  was.  In  halt 
verse,  in  blind  figure,  in  maimed  prose,  they  began 
to  spout  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  and  they  have 
been  spouting  ever  since,  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, in  brochures  and  pamphlets,  in  rhapsodies 
and  threnodies,  in  sonnets  and  blank  verse,  until 
the  reader,  who  may  be  in  search  of  "  real  litera- 
ture," is  likely  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
will  have  to  wait  for  the  Stevensonian  geysers, 
volcanoes,  mud-springs,  cataracts,  maelstroms,  tor- 
nadoes, cyclones,  hurricanes,  tempests  and  weep- 
ing Niobes  to  become  quiescent  before  literature 
can  once  more  show  its  Stevenson-eclipsed  front. 
These  insane  enthusiasts  are  telling  all  they  know, 
with  probably  more  that  they  do  not  know,  about 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  cool  judgment  upon 
what  they  have  said,  are  saying,  and  threaten  to  go 
on  saying  forever,  about  him  is  quite  likely  to  lead 
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the  tired  reader  of  it  all  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dead  man  was  a  most  uncomfortable  person  to  his 
acquaintances.  The  personalities  retailed  in  con- 
nection with  his  name  suggest  that  he  was  mentally 
unsound,  queer  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  fond  of 
posing  and  doing  crazy  things,  and,  all  in  all,  a 
man  whom  it  must  have  been  unpleasant  to  know. 
The  enthusiastic  post-mortem  apotheosizers  do  not 
aim  or  wish  to  make  their  fad-god  absolutely 
ridiculous,  but  that  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing. 
If  the  novelist  in  his  grave  has  any  idea  of  what  is 
going  on  over  that  grave,  the  philanthropic  reader 
will  have  a  genuine  pity  for  the  shade  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  H.  A.  V. 
)( 

Maarten8. — Maarten  Maartens,  a  true  literary 
artist,  is  thirty-seven  years 
of  age.  His  real  name 
is  J.  M.  W.  van  der  Poor- 
ten  Schwartz.  He  was 
educated  in  Germany. 
Living  in  his  chateau  in 
Neerlangbroek,  in  Hol- 
land, he  is  looked  upon 
by  his  neighbors  as  merely 
one  of  themselves.  He 
writes  entirely  in  English, 
and  his  works  have  already 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  reading  public. 
D.  Appleton  &  Company  are  his  American  pub- 
lishers. 

Tom  son.  —  Mrs.  Arthur  Graham  Tomson, 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  Graham  R.  Tomson, 
is  the  wife  of  an  English  artist,  described  as  a 
woman  of  attractive  personality  in  which  gentleness 
and  sweetness  are  blended.  She  is  tall,  has  brown 
hair,  large  expressive  gray  eyes  and  a  graceful  fig- 
ure. She  lives  in  an  old  brick  house  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  big  old  fashioned  garden,  surrounded  by 
the  typical  dull  brick  wall,  in  St.  John's  Wood 
Road;  and  within  short  driving  distance  of  Mrs. 
Thomson's  abode,  dwell  Bronson  Howard,  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward  and  others  whose  names  are 
prominent  in  both  the  literary  and  artistic  world. 
For  some  years  her  poems  and  sonnets  have  been 
accepted  by  Harpers  and  Scribner  as  well  as  the 
best  English  peodicals. 

Carman. — Bliss  Carman  is  a  good  example  of  a 
good  talent  wasted  and  cheapened  by  bad  use. 
His  latest  verses  are  his  poorest  ones.  He  has 
made  no  whit  of  progress  in  versification.  Indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  retrograded.  His  verses  bear 
the  marks  of  haste,  of  slovenly  work.  His  poetical 
wheels  do  not  move  naturally.  He  does  not  oil 
them  with  the  lubricant  of  hard  work,  self-criticism 


J  and  polish.  His  most  ragged  lines  do  not  strike 
|  his  eye  or  ear  as  ragged  at  all.  It  is  not  common 
I  to  see  such  deafness  and  blindness  to  sound  and 
form  combined  with  so  much  talent  as  he  possesses 
His  recent  Stevenson  threnody  is  a  succession  of 
fine  conceptions  dressed  in  verbal  rags  and  tatters, 
and  therefore  wholly  unsatisfactory  as  verse. 
There  have  been,  there  are  now,  a  few  writers  of 
verse  whose  work  is  fit,  after  the  first  draft  is  made, 
to  be  given  out,  but  Bliss  Carman  is  not  one  of  the 
fortunate  few.  He  needs  to  prune,  to  cut,  to 
change,  to  polish  and  to  reduce  his  conceits  to 
order.  Until  he  does  this,  progress,  real,  undis- 
puted progress,  is  as  impossible  to  him  as  perpetual 
motion  is  to  a  mechanic. 

Hopper.— Miss  Nora  Hopper  is  one  of  the  sing- 
ers who,  during  the  past  year,  have  sung  pleasantly 
and  successfully  to  growing  audiences.  Her  poems 
may  be  called  Irish  songs  in  minor  keys,  as  they 
are  quaint,  sweet,  pathetic  and  fascinating,  the 
words  and  phrases  remaining  in  the  reader's  mem- 
ory long  after  he  has  laid  aside  the  poems. 

Gilbert. — W.  S.  Gilbert,  who  recently  appeared 
as  a  witness  for  Jerome  K.  Jerome  in  his-  lawsuit 
against  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway,  is  described  as  a  tall,  well-preserved  man 
of  about  sixty,  with  gray  hair  parted  on  one  side, 
a  healthy  color  on  his  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  nose 
rather  thick  at  the  base,  grayish  moustache,  turn- 
down collar,  green  tie  looped  together  in  a  gold 
ring,  three-button  black  coat,  a  watch-chain  with 
hanging  gold  coin,  light  trousers  and  gloves,  and  a 
white  hat.  He  looked  far  more  like  a  retired  army 
officer  than  an  author. 

Colcleugh. — Mrs.  Emma  Shaw  Colcleugh,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  just  returned  from  four 
months'  journeying  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
in  quest  of  material  to  be  used,  not  only  for  news- 
paper and  magazine  work,  but  for  the  illustrated 
lectures  which  are  fast  winning  for  her  a  wide  and 
favorable  reputation.  Her  lecture  "  Inside  the 
Arctic  Circle,"  was  most  favorably  received,  and 
she  has  chosen  such  a  new  and  interesting  field, 
her  future  work  can  hardly  fail  to  win  a  distinctive 
success ;  for  few  women  have  the  disposition, 
courage  and  perseverance  to  penetrate  to  such 
distant  and  disagreeable  places  in  quest  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Pitchford.—  Rev.  J.  W.  Pitchford,  author  of 
"The  Morning  Song"  and  "Bramble  Cloisters," 
is  this  autumn  bringing  out  a  poetic  work  in  epic 
form  entitled,  "jElfred."  The  trouble  and  the 
triumph  of  this  illustrious  chief  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
race  form  the  subject  of  the  poem. 
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Piatt*— John  Tames  Piatt  was  born  in  a  little 
hamlet  called  Milton,  near  the  town  of  Rising  Sun, 
in  Ohio  county,  Indiana,  on  March  i,  1835.  He 
enjoyed  brief  opportunities  for  higher  education  at 
the  Hij*h  School  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  after- 
wards in  Kenyon  College.  But  like  so  many  of 
our  practically  learned  men,  he  found  and  im- 
proved his  opportunities  in  a  newspaper  office, 
having  been,  while  yet  a  boy,  apprenticed  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal.  He  was 
most  fortunately  married,  while  yet  young,  to  Miss 

Sarah  M.  Bryan, 
who  as  a  thinker 
and  poet,  has  earned 
a  constituency  o  f 
friends  scarcely  sec- 
ond to  that  which 
does  honor  to  her 
husband.  One  o  f 
Mr.  Piatt's  first  ven- 
tures in  book  form 
was  a  little  volume 
of  verse  entitled 
"Poems  by  Two 
Friends, "  which  was 
the  joint  production 
of  himself  and  W. 
D.  Howells.  It  ap- 
peared early  in  i860, 
i  and  was  favorably 
received  by  the  fair- 
est and  ablest  critics,  east  and  west.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  then  at  its  best,  saw  in  Mr.  Piatt's  poems 
in    this    volume  great  promise  for  the  future,   a 

f>romise  which  has  been  more  than  fulfilled  in  his 
ater  volumes.  The  two  succeeding  volumes  were 
"  Western  Windows"  and  " Land  Marks,"  and  in 
still  more  recent  publications  we  find  evidences  of 
the  same  careful  toil  that  characterized  his  earlier 
work,  while  all  is  enlightened  and  made  beautiful 
by  the  mastery  of  a  delicate  but  large  genius.  Mr. 
Piatt,  in  addition  to  his  long  years  of  active  work 
on  the  newspapers,  has  also  been  much  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  has  ever  proved  himself  a  faithful 
and  efficient  public  servant.  He  was  for  a  number 
of  years  money  order  clerk  in  the  Cincinnati  post- 
office,  also  librarian  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  early  in  1882  was  appointed  United 
States  Consul  in  Cork,  Ireland.  His  consular  re- 
ports to  the  United  States  Government  have  been 
characterized  by  clearness,  directness,  and  large 
knowledge  of  those  affairs  which  come  within  the 
horizon  of  a  consul's  duty  and  observation.  He  is, 
however,  above  all  a  poet.  There  are  few  prettier 
poems  in  the  language  than  "  The  Morning  Street,""' 
and  some  of  his  poems  prompted  by  pathetic 
memories  of  the  Civil  War  are  fit  companions  for 
Forceythe  Wilson's  "Old  Sergeant."  Other  vol- 
umes published  in  this  country  are  "Idylls  and 
Lyrics  of  the  Ohio  Valley,"  44  A  Dream  of  Church 
Windows:  Poems  of  House  and  Home."  Mr. 
Piatt,  under  Cleveland's  administration,  lost  the 
Consulship,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Piatt  have  recently  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 


Peck. — Samuel  Minturn  Peck  is  the  youngest  son 
of  the  Hon.  E.  W.  Peck,  formerly  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama.  He  was  born  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  1864.  His  education  was  be- 
gun in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native 
home  and  afterwards 
in  the  schools  of  a 
Western  state.  He 
was  graduated  from 
the  State  University 
of  Alabama  in  1876, 
and  then  attended 
the  lectures  in  Belle- 
vue  Medical  College, 
New  York,  taking 
his  degree  of  M.  D., 
in  1879.  He  has 
never  practiced  his 
profession.  Mr.  Peck 
wrote  his  first  verses 
at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  His  first  pub- 
lished poem,  "The 
Orange  Tree,"  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  In  the  autumn  of  1886  his  poems  were  brought 
out  under  the  title,  "Cap  and  Bells."  This  vol- 
ume has  been  followen  by  "  Rings  and  Love 
Knots  "  and  "  Rhymes  and  Roses."  A  number  of 
his  songs  have  been  set  to  music.  He  has  a  cheer- 
ful happy  style  of  his  own  which  puts  the  reader  in 
a  comfortable  mood.  In  person  he  is  tall,  well 
formed,  has  brown  hair  and  eyes,  accompanied  by  an 
affable  manner  so  usual  in  Southern  gentlemen. 

Harlow.— William  Burt  Harlow  was  born  in 
Portland  Me.,  on  April  4th,  1856.  His  grandfather 
came  from  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where  Sergeant 
William  Harlow,  the  first  of  the  family  in  this 
country,  settled  in  1637.  The  Harlows  came 
originally  from  the  village  of  Harlow,  in  Essex 
county,  England.  After  completing  the  public 
school  course  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  he  entered  Har- 
vard College, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1879. 
In  1880  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Composition  and  Rhetoric  in  the  Syra- 
cuse High  School.  In  1884  he  published  a  work 
entitled  "  Early  English  Literature,  from  the  day  of 
Beowulf  to  Edmund  Spenser,"  and  in  1890  a  book: 
of  poems,  "Songs  of  Syracuse."  In  1884  he  made 
a  tour  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many and  Belgium,  and  in  1889  again  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  devoting  his  attention,  this  time,  to  the 
British  Isles,  the  lake  regions  of  Scotland  and 
northern  England.  In  1885  the  degrees  of  A.  M. 
and  Ph.  D.  were  conferred  upon  him,  for  literary 
work,  by  the  Syracuse  University.  His  articles 
and  poems  have  from  time  to  time  been  published 
in  Science,  Education,  the  New  York  Tribune,  the 
Christian  Register,  the  Academy,  Neiv  England 
1  Journal  of  Education,  and  in  several  of  the  Syracuse 
daily  papers.  His  last  printed  volume,  "Columbia 
Redeemed  from  Slavery,"  is  a  story  of  the  Civil 
War  told  in  verse. 
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Nichols.— Starr  Hoyt  Nichols  was  born  on 
November  16th,  1834.  in  Bethel.  Conn.  He  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  childhood  in  Danbury  in  the 
same  state.  He  went  to  Yale  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1854.    Shortly  after  he  spent  two 

years    in    Bremen, 
f  *  Germany,  as  U.  S. 

1  Vice-Consul,  then 

traveled  about  Eur- 
ope for  a  year  long- 
-^  er,  taking  a  course 

of  Hegalian  philoso- 
phy in  Berlin  during 
part  of  that  time. 
Returning  to  Am- 
erica, he  went  to 
Andover,  studied 
theology,  and  later 
became  a  clergyman 
in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  He 
preached  in  Mans- 
field, O.,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  Cincinnati, 
O.,  for  two  years 
each,  then  gave  up  his  profession  on  account  of 
obstinate  ill  health.  He  had  inherited  a  delicate 
constitution  from  his  mother,  which  could  never  be 
made  strong.  After  another  year  of  travel  in 
Europe  to  regain  his  strength,  he  determined  to 
try  active  business,  and  entered  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements  in  Mansfield,  O. 
In  April,  1871,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Eli  Kirke  Price,  LL.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  he  resided  for  the  eleven  years  following. 
There  he  wrote  his  main  work,  "  Monte  Rosa — The 
Epic  of  an  Alp  "—a  poem  of  nature,  of  which  he 
is  a  devoted  admirer.  Losing  his  wife  in  1882,  he 
removed  to  New  York  and  devoted  his  time  to 
stocks  and  railroads,  where  he  remains  at  present. 
Meantime,  he  has  written  a  volume  of  poems,  mostly 
sonnets,  and  a  love  story  in  blank  verse,  which  he 
still  retains  in  his  port  folio  unpublished.  He 
has  published  a  number  of  essays  on  social  eco- 
nomic problems  which  attracted  some  attention. 
He  is  a  ready  writer,  but  his  protracted  physical 
disabilities  hold  back  his  pen  from  copious  produc- 
tion, as  there  is  no  urgent  necessity  for  him  to 
work. 

Hude.— Mrs.  Ellen  Sergeant  Rude,  author  and 
poet,  was  born  in  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  March  17th,  1838. 
:She  passed  through  the  public  schools  of  Sodus, 
and  afterwards  took  a  course  of  study  in  the  Gene- 
see College,  in  Lima,  N.  Y.  She  was  married  to 
Mr.  Benton  C.  Rude  in  1859.  She  has  written 
much,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  for  publication. 
Her  sketches  in  the  Rural  Neiu  Yorker  and 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine  first  brought  her  into 
notice.  As  a  temperance  advocate  she  has  done 
excellent  service.  She  was  the  first  woman  chosen 
to  the  office  of  Worthy  Chief  Templar  by  the  order 
of  Good  Templars  of  New  York  State.  She  made 
her  first  public  address  in  the  State  lodge  of  Good 
Templars  in  Rochester,  and  was  immediately 
placed  on  the  board  of  managers  of  that  order. 
As  a  lecturer  she  was  decidedly  successful.  She 
however,  resigned  the  field  to  devote  herself  to 
domestic  life.  She  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  "Magnolia  Leaves." 


Clarke.— Mary  Bassett  Clarke  was  born  in 
Independence,  N.  Y.,  November  18th,  1831.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  John  C.  Bassett,  a  well-to-do 
farmer  of  western  New  York,  and  Martha  St.  John 
Bassett,  both  persons  of  education  and  refinement. 
She  was  the  seventh  in  a  family  of  twelve  children 
who  lived  to  maturity.  She  was  educated  in  Al- 
fred University.  Although  ill-health  limited  her 
opportunities,  she  was  graduated  from  the  univer- 
sity in  1857.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  commenced 
to  write  for  publication,  under  the  pen-name  "  Ida 
Fairfield,"  in  the  Flag  of  our  Union.  With  some 
interruption  by  ill-health,  she  continued  many 
years  to  be  a  contributor  to  that  paper,  to  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  to  local  papers  and  peri- 
odicals. She  became  the  wife  of  William  L. 
Clarke  on  September  8th,  1859.  anc*  removed  to 
Ashaway,  R.  I.,  which  place  has  since  been  her 
home.  For  several  years  her  writings,  l>oth  prose 
and  verse,  have  been  principally  given  to  periodi- 
cals issued  by  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  of  which 
sect  she  is  a  member.  In  Mrs.  Clarke's  latest 
work  may  be  found  many  gems  as  a  collection  ol 
her  poems  has  recently  been  published,  entitled 
"  Autumn  Leaves." 

Boyesen. — Prof.  Boyesen,  whose  death  oc- 
curred in  New  York  on  the  morning  of  October 
4th,  1895.  was  born  in  Frederickwaern,  Norway,  in 
1848.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  ol 
Christiania  in   1868.  ^^^^^^ 

When  he  came  to 
this  country  in  1869, 
he  soon  went  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  be- 
came the  editor  of 
the  Scandinavian  pa-  1 
per,  Fremad.  Five 
years  after  coming  to 
America  he  publish- 
ed his  first  novel, 
"Gunnar,"  which 
was  an  immediate 
success  and  attracted 
much  attention.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1873 
and  1874  he  traveled 
in  Europe  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  studies, 
returning  to  accept  a 

professorship  of  German  in  Cornell  Universi 
was  in  1881  that  he  was  appointed  instructor 
German  in  Columbia  College,  and  in  1SS3  he  was 
appointed  to  theGebhard  Professorship  of  German 
and  Literature.  The  chair  of  Germanic  Language 
and  Literature  was  created  for  him  in  1890,  and 
that  he  retained  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Among 
the  writings  of  Prof.  Boyesen  are  :  "The  Story  of 
Norway,"  "  Lives  of  Goethe  and  Schiller/'  "Tales 
of  Two  Hemispheres,"  "The  Mammon  of  Un- 
righteousness." "  Ilka  of  the  Hilltop,"  "  Falcon- 
berg,"  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Phillistines,"  "Essays 
of  German  Literature  "  and  "  Queen  Titania."  He 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  lecturer,  a  broad 
and  discerning  student  of  language  and  a  graceful 
novelist.  Among  his  friends  Prof.  Boyesen  num- 
bered some  of  the'  most  eminent  men  of  several 
countries.  One  of  his  warmest  friends  was  Victor 
Hugo,  and  others  were  Turgeneff  and  Bjorn- 
stjerne  Bjornson. 
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Parkman.— Francis  Parkman  was  born  in  Bos- 
Ion,    September  16th,  1823.     He   was  graduated 

from     Harvard    in 
1844,  and  began  the 
study    of  law,    but 
ultimately     aband- 
oned  it  to    devote 
himself  to  litera- 
ture, which  was  far 
more  congenial   to 
his  tastes.     He  was 
Professor  of  Horti- 
;;  culture  in  the  Agri- 
*H  cultural    School   of 
J    Harvard  in  1871-72. 
A   His  historical  writ- 
id  ings  include  "Con- 
spi racy  of  Pontiac, ' ' 
Pioneers  of  France 
in  the  New  World," 
•'Jesuits    in    North 
America,"   Discov- 
A  Half  Century  of  Con- 
He  also  wrote  "The  Cal- 
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ery  of  the  Great  West," 
flict."  and  some  others, 
iforuia  and  Oregon  Trail,"  "Vassall  Morton."  a 
novel  and  "Historic  Handbook  of  the  Northern 
Tour."  He  died  on  November  8th,  1893,  in  Ja- 
maica Plain,  near  Boston. 

King. — Captain  Charles  King  was  born  on  Octo- 
ber 1 2th,  1844,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  His  father,  Rufus 
King,  was  for  some  years  minister  resident  for  the 
Pontifical  States  in  Rome,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
became  brigadier-general  of  the  volunteers.      His 

paternal  grandfather 
was  president  of  Col- 
umbia College,  and 
his  great-grandfather, 
Rufus  King,  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the 
Constitution  and  was 
long  a  United  States 
Senator.  Charles 
King's  boyhood  was 
spent  in  the  West  and 
on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  In  1858  he 
was  sent  to  New  York 
City  to  be  educated 
in  the  grammer  school 
of  Columbia  College, 
and  in  June,  1S61,  he 
passed  his  examina- 
tion for  the  Freshmen  class  in  the  College.  Fort 
Sumter  had  been  fired  upon,  the  Civil  War  had  begun, 
and  twenty-four  hours  after  Charles  King  had  passed 
his  examination,  he  turned  up  in  the  camp  of  the 
Wisconsin  Volunteers  in  Washington,  D.  C,  ready 
to  beat  the  drum.  His  war  career  is  familiar,  we 
need  not  follow  it  up.  He  had  the  compliment 
payed  him  of  being  sent  as  Instructor  in  Cavalry, 
Artillery,  Tatics  and  Horsemanship  in  West  Point. 
Captain  King  is  an  innate  military  man,  and  his 
past  experiences  help  him  to  create  those  thrilling 
army  novels,  which  are  so  popular.  A  few  of  his 
books  are  "  Dunraven  Ranch,"  "The  Colonel's 
Daughter,"  "  Marion's  Faith,"  "The  Worst  Man  in 
the  Troop,"  "The  Deserter,"  "  From  the  Ranks, " 
"Captain  Blake."  "  Foes  in  Ambush,"  "Waring's 
Peril,"  "  Under  Fire,"  "  Trooper  Boss,"  etc. 


M*  Glasson.—  Eva  Wilder  M' Glasson  is  best 
known  perhaps  for  her  admirable  stories  of  life  in 
Kentucky,  which  appear  principally  in  the  publica- 
tions of  Harper  and 

Brothers  at  frequent  _T 

intervals.  At  twenty 
she  published  her 
first  novel,  "Diana's 
Livery,"  a  story  of 
Shaker  life.and more 
recently,  "An  Earth- 
ly Paragon,"  whose 
scenes  were  laid  in 
the  picturesque  en- 
vironment of  a  Ken- 
tucky lumber  town. 
The  success  of  these 
works  at  once  gave 
the  author  a  perma- 
nent place  among 
the  foremost  writers 

of  the  day,  a  position  J 

which     she     has 

strengthened  and  maintained  by  the  artistic  perfec- 
tion of  her  later  stories.  Certainly  no  writer  has 
portrayed  modem  Kentucky  life  among  the  lowly 
with  such  a  realistic  and  incisive  pen.  Mrs. 
M' Glasson  has  enjoyed  a  royal  road  to  success. 
She  had  made  a  substantial  reputation  at  an  age 
when  most  young  ladies  are  worrying  out  their 
valedictory  essays  for  the  college  commencement, 
and  is  probably  the  youngest  writer  of  prominence 
in  the  country,  to-day.  Mrs.  M'  Glasson  writes 
very  little  poetry  nowadays,  preferring  to  de- 
vote all  her  time  to  her  favorite  fiction.  It  was  in 
the  line  of  dialect  and  society  verse,  however,  that 
she  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  publishers, 
and  has  printed  enough  and  of  a  quality  to  make  a 
separate  reputation, second  only  to  that  of  her  prose 
work.  Her  verses  have  appeared  in  the  Century, 
Harper  s  and  the  front  row  of  humorous  weeklies. 
Mrs.  M*  Glasson  is  now  a  resident  of  New  York 
City,  but  walls  of  brick  and  stone  have  not  shut  out 
the  view  of  the  blue  grass  regions  she  loves. 

Wilstach.— John  Augustine  Wilstach  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  14th,  1824,  and  is  a  son  ot 
Dr.  Charles  F.  and  Hannah  Whittier  (Ustick)  Wil- 
stach, the  father  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  mother,  as  her  middle  name 
suggests,  is  a  relative  of  the  Quaker  poet.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  years  Mr.  Wilstach  entered  the  Mili- 
tary and  Academical  Institute  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
That  institute  was  under  the  management  of  Prof. 
Ormsby  M.  Mitchell.  Two  years  afterwards  the 
institute  was  transfered  to,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of,  the  Cincinnati  College,  and  there  Mr.  Wilstach 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  rare  ability. 
He  acquired,  in  college,  before  attaining  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  of  the  Greek,  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages, and  since  then  has  also  studied  German 
and  Italian.  History  and  general  literature  have 
also  been  specialties  to  which  he  has  devoted 
attention.  Mr.  Wilstach's  law  practice  has  been 
lucrative,  and  his  investments  in  real  estate  have 
brought  him  large  gains.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  World's  Fair  in 
Paris.  In  1874-75  he  again  visited  Europe,  re- 
maining   seven    months.     By    appointment    from 
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Governor  Baker  he  was  also  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration. In  1855  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
to  Miss  Elbia  Cecilia  Patti.  He  has  published  a 
metrical  translation  of  the  entire  works  of  Virgil, 
and  a  rhymed  translation  of  the "  Divine  Comedy  " 
of  Dante.  He  has  also  published  a  volume  of 
verse,  "The  Angel  and  the  King  and  Other 
Poems." 

Harris.— Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  an  American, 
born  in  Eatonton,  Ga.,  on  December  8tht  1848. 
His  early  education  was  meager,  being  limited  to  a 
brief  attendance  in  a  local  school,  for  when  he  was 
only  twelve  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer. 

Hisambitionandfond- 
ness  for  books,  how- 
ever, helped  him  to 
overcome  his  defici- 
encies of  knowledge 
and  he  soon  pro- 
gressed from  the  prin- 
ter's case  to  an  editor- 
ial desk.  He  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  news- 
paper work,  having 
been  employed  on  var- 
ious papers  in  Macon. 
New  Orleans,  Forsyth 
and  Savannah  until 
1876,  when  he  went  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  securing 
an  engagement  on  the 
Constitution,  of  which 
he  was  in  1890  the  principal  editor.  His  negro  dia- 
lect stories  first  drew  public  attention  to  him,  and 
won  him  his  literary  reputation.  He  has  contrib- 
uted to  many  American  magazines  and  has  written 
a  number  of  books,  first  among  which  we  may  men- 
tion "Uncle  Remus,  His  Songs  and  Sayings." 
His  other  books  are  "  Mingo  and  Other  Sketches," 
"Free  Joe,"  "Daddy  Jake  the  Runaway,"  'Balaam 
and  his  Master,  and  Other  Stories."  He  also  wrote 
a  biography  of  his  predecessor  as  editor  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Henry  W.  Grady,  published  in  1890. 

Cook. — At  the  Convention  of  the  International 
League  of  Press  Clubs  recently  held  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Miss  Amelia  Josephine  Cook  represented  the 
"Incorporated  Society  of  Authors"  of  London, 
London,  Eng.,  of  which  the  late  Lord  Tennyson 
was  president,  and  Sir  Walter  Besant  chairman. 
Miss  Cook  is  also  a  member  of  the  "  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Association,"  which  is  taking  such  an 
honored  place  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  A  brief 
biography  of  Miss  Cook,  accompanied  by  portrait, 
was  published  in  "A  Woman  of  the  Century." 

Court.— Mrs.Sarah  Venners Courtis  well  known 
in  liu  rature  as  an  ever  welcome  contributor  to  the 
best  m  ijazines.and  also  as  the  author  of  numerous 
deliglii^ul  short  stories,  while  she  engages  exten- 
sively in  newspaper  work  as  well.  In  a  public 
capacity,  she  is  Vice-President  of  an  institution  for 
blind  women  in  New  York,  and  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Woman's  Press  Club. 
With  her  family,  Mrs.  Court  has  resided  in  New 
York  for  fifteen  years,  and  delights  in  associating 
with  cultivated  press  women,  of  whom  there  are  so 
many  brilliant  examples  in  the  metropolis.  She  is 
an  ardent  believer,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
science    and    study    of  phrenology.      Personally, 


Mrs.  Court  is  rather  below  the  medium  height, 
with  very  dark  eyes  and  hair,  the  latter  just  begin- 
ning to  be  streaked  with  gray,  and  01  charming 
manners  and  disposition. 

Balesticr.— The  early  home  of  the  late  Wolcott 
Balestier  was  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  For  a  time  he 
engaged  in  journalism  in  New  York,  proving  the 
possession  of  a  rare  talent  by  his  work,  and  later  he 
went  to  London  as  the  representative  of  a  publish- 
ing firm,  where  shortly  became  the  center  of  a  most 
interesting  literary  circle.  In  spite  of  the  de- 
mands of  business,  he  continued  to  develop  his 
literary  talent  with  results  of  marked  distinction. 
"  Benefits  Forgot  "  was  published  after  the  author's 
untimely  death.  This  novel  attracted  unusual  at- 
tention when  it  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  and  the  long  reviews  which  have 
been  published  recently  in  the  literary  journals  have 
been  universally  appreciative. 

Crockett. — When  S.  R.  Crockett  was  a  boy  on 
a  farm  in  Little  Duchrae,  in  Scotland,  he  spoke  the 
Scotch  dialect  that  Burns  has  immortalized — even 
the  exact  words  of  the  poet,  according  to  Mr. 
Crockett's  statement.  He  has  been  an  author 
for  nine  years,  and  now,  at  thirty-four,  famous  on 
two  continents,  he  is  in  physical  appearance  a  ver- 
itable £iant.  broad-shouldered,  and  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height.  It  is  cheerful  to  hear  Mr.  Crock- 
ett's asseveration,  made  to  an  interviewer,  that 
the  Scotch  are  not  thrifty  as  a  race.  but.  on  the 
contrary,  very  extravagant.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  Scot's  complaint  against  London  as  an  ex- 
pensive place ;  that  he  had  not  been  there  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  when  "bang  went  sax- 
pence." 

McCarthy.— Justin  McCarthy  has  contributed 
to  the  London  Review,  the  Westminster  Review, 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
the  Contemporary  Revieiu  and  other  English  pub- 
lications. He  has  also  written  for  a  number  of 
American  periodicals  so  that  he  is  well  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Justin  McCarthy  was  born 
in  Cork  on  November  22, 
1830,  and  there  he  secured 
a  liberal  education.  He 
entered  the  Reporter's  Gal- 
lery of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1 860. for  the  Morn- 
ing Star.  He  became  for- 
eign editor  of  that  paper  / 
the  following  autumn  and  / 
chief  editor  in  1864.  For '"■ 
several  years  he  traveled  4 
through  the  United  States, 
visiting  thirty-five  of  the  thirty-seven  states  and  has 
also  delivered  lectures  in  this  country.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  books,  prominent  among  which 
are  :  "  Lady  Judith,"  "A  Fair  Saxon,"  "  Comet  of 
a  Season,"  "Maid  of  Athens,"  "Con  Amore,'* 
"A  History  of  our  own  Times,"  and  "  History  ot 
the  Four  Georges."  In  collaboration  with  Mrs. 
Campbell- Praed,  he  has  written  three  novels,  "The 
Right  Honorable,"  "The  Rebel  Rose,"  and  "The 
Ladies'  Gallery'-  Mr.  McCarthy  has  done  a  quan- 
tity of  political  writing  for  London  daily  papers. 
He  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary Party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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FICTION. 

Senator  Intrigue  and  Inspector  Noseby.  By  Frances 
Campbell  Sparhawk.  Boston:  Red-Letter 
Publishing  Company,  1895.  i2mo,  Ji,oo. 
Miss  Frances  Sparhawk,  the  author  of  "  Senator  Intrigue 
and  Inspector  Noseby,"  now  in  its  second  edition,  was  born  in 
Amesbury,  Massachusetts.  She  will  be  remembered  by  pos- 
terity as  one  who  was  associated  with  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Indians.  She  is  of  distinguished  ancestry,  descended 
on  her  mother's  side  from  a  Highland  baronet,  a  Jacobite,  who, 
through  his  adherence  to  the  Stuarts,  lost  both  his  title  and  es- 
tate. On  her  father's  side  she  is  related  to  a  branch  of  the  Sir 
William  Pepperell  family.  Her  father  was  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  When  a  child,  Frances  was  ill  a  great  deal 
and  was  kept  away  from  school.  She  drove  about  with  her 
father,  when  he  went  to  visit  his  patients,  imbibing  his  thought 
and  spirit,  which  was  of  the  finest  mold.  Another  strong  form- 
ative influence  in  those  early  days  was  her  friendship  with 
their  neighbor,  the  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  young  ladies'  seminary  in  Ipswich,  Mass., 
in  1867,  the  valedictorian  of  her  class.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
seminary  she  began  to  write  for  the  press,  contributing  stories 
and  sketches  to  various  papers  and  magazines,  and  published 
her  first  book,  "A  Lasy  Man's  Work,"  in  1881.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  Elizabeth,  A  Romance  of  Colonial  Days,"  a  story 
of  the  siege  of  Louisburg.  It  was  brought  out  out  as  a  serial 
in  the  New  England  Magazine  in  1884.  In  1886  "Gladys  Lang- 
don  "  came  out  in  the  Christian  Union  as  a  serial.  The  same 
paper  published  her  other  articles,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
greater  number  of  the  stories  in  "  Little  Polly  Blatchley,"  after- 
ward collected  in  book  form.  She  then  published  "  Miss  West's 
Class,"  "  A  Chronicle  of  Conquest,"  "Onoqua."  Her  last 
novel,  "  Senator  Intrigue  and  Inspector  Noseby  "  is  a  vigorous 
piece  of  work.  Miss  Sparhawk  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Indian  life, having  spent  some  time  in  the  Carlisle  Indian  School* 
and  having  also  visited  other  Indian  schools.  Miss  Sparhawk 
portrays  Indian  affairs  so  vividly  that  one  grows  both  sad  and 
indignant  while  reading  the  presentation  of  the  gross  injustice 
practiced  upon  the  "  red  skins  "  by  the  men  trusted  with  power 
The  story  is  interesting,  painfully  so,  and  causes  honest  men  to 
blush  for  his  unprincipled  white  brother. 

The  Colonial  Cavalier  or  Southern  Life  Before  the 
Revolution.  By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1895.  i2mo,  pp  17 
&  316.    $2.00. 

This  is  a  beautiful  new  edition.  It  is  a  strong  story  or 
Anglo-American  characters/  The  word  "  Cavalier "  came 
into  use  at  the  time  of  the  struggle  between  Charles  I.  ami 
his  Parliament.  "  Cavalier "  suggests  at  once  to  the  miml 
bygone  days ;  knee  breeches,  silk  stockings  and  festive  scenes. 
We  can  not  readily  associate  it  with  those  men  who  came  ami 
settled  the  Southern  Colonies;  those  men  who  had  little  else 
than  the  ocean  before  them  and  the  Indians  behind.  Those 
who  read  "  The  Colonial  Cavalier  "  will  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  our  country,  during  its  early  develop- 
ment; while  the  pretty  fancy,  that  Cavaliers  merely  feasted 
danced,  wore  powdered  wigs  and  fought  duels,  will  vanish 
like  dew  before  the  sun.  This  book  is  not  history  exactly, 
although  many  historical  facts  are  made  use  of,  so  that  it  may 


be  considered  an  historical  romance  or  novel,  combining  th 
romantic,  pathetic  and   heroic.      It  is  a  handsomely  bound 
volume,which  the  most  fastidious  critic  could  discover  nothing 
to  find  fault  with  and  those  who  have  read  "  The  Head  of  a 
Hundred,"  will  need  no  encouragement  to  procure  this  book. 

Bullet  and  Shell,  A  Soldier's  Romance.  By  George 
F.  Williams.  New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbert.    Large  i2mot  pp  12  &  454.    $1.50. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  excellent  story  of  the 
war,  first  published  in  1882,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  public. 
The  story  deals  with  our  great  Civil  War  and  events  are 
graphically  told,  nothing  is  lacking,  tragic  and  comic  are  to  be 
found  in  its  pages,  for  it  is  no  burdensome  dry  history,  but  a 
romance,through  which  may  be  heard  the  trumpet-tones  of  war 
and  glimpses  of  the  bloody  field,  in  panorama,  pass  across 
the  vision.  Much  of  the  narrative  is  written  in  dialogue, 
enlivened  by  sundry  anecdotes  of  army  life.  It  is  illustrated 
with  engravings  from  drawings  made  from  actual  scenes,  by 
Edwin  Forbes.  Indeed,  it  is  a  book  born  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
war  itself.  Major  Williams  was  private,  officer,  and  afterward 
correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper,  and  took  active  part  in 
what  he  describes— the  earnest  conviction,  the  tough  training, 
the  hard  work,  the  marching,  fighting,  fun,  tragedy,  and  all — 
from  the  enlistment  of  the  young  collegian  to  the  triumphant 
end,  and  the  marriage  of  the  Federal  hero  to  the  sister  of  his 
Confederate  college  chum.  "  Bullet  and  Shell  "  is  an  absorb- 
ingly interesting  story,  and  will  delight  any  man  who  took 
part  in  the  war  and  any  boy  who  is  stirred  by  tales  of  adventure 
and  romance,  besides  conveying  an  admirably  clear  idea  of  the 
causes,  beginnings,  course  and  close  of  the  great  Civil  War. 

Orchids.  A  Novel.  By  Lelia  Harding  Bugg.  St. 
Louis  :  B.  Herder,  1894.    i2tno,  pp  435,  $1.50. 

This  is  apparently  a  first  attempt  in  novel  writing  and  has 
little  merit.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  whose  life  is  partly 
spent  in  a  French  convent  and  partly  in  New  York  society. 
There  Is  a  thread  of  romance  running  through  it  that  keeps 
alive  the  interest.  However  the  love-making  ends  disas- 
trously, for  the  sweet,  lovely  heroine  refuses  to  wed  an  English 
peer  and  ends  by  being  a  nun  in  a  Mission  School.  The  book 
is  attractively  bound  in  one  of  the  modest  shades  of  green  with 
a  cover  design  of  orchids. 

Good-Fur-Nuthin*.  The  Tale  of  a  Christmas  Prom- 
ise. By  William  R.  A.  Wilson.  Buffalo :  The 
Peter  Paul  Book  Company,  1895.    8vo,  75c. 

This  is  the  first  production  of  a  young  author  who  is  des- 
tined to  become  better  known.  "Good-Fur-Nuthin* "  is  a  clever 
bit  of  work, in  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  lucidly  depicted  the  "shift- 
less people  of  a  shiftless  community  "  way  down  in  Tennessee. 
This  story  is  not  told  in  the  usual  unimaginative,  tedious  man- 
ner of  the  beginner,  but  claims  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
end.  It  is  a  tender  little  love  story  of  a  young  girl,  who  lives 
her  simple  life,  dutifully  serving  her  father  and  brothers, 
a  thankless  service  at  best.  "  Marthy  "  has  a  loyal,  tender 
heart,  and  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  from  the  book. 
"While  he  was  speaking  she  had  taken  off  the  shrunken 
sun-bonnet  from  her  head,  and  was  winding  its  strings  about 
'her  fore  finger.  The  mass  of  reddish,  brown  hair,  released  from 
all  restraint,  fell  over  her  shoulders.  .  .  Her  clear  complexion 
grew  red  as  he  stopped  speaking  and  she  looked  over  at  him 
with  indignant  eyes.    •  Uv  course  ye're  not.     I  jes'  wish  some- 
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body'd  say  that  w'en  I  wuz'  round."  And  again  the  defends  her 
absent  lover  against  the  taunts  of  her  brothers  and  Fete  Lowe, 
an  aspirant  for  her  favor,  thuswise"  she  stood  before  them  the 
very  embodiment  of  indignant  womanhood.  '  Shame  on  ye  !  Pete 
Lowe,  shame  on  ye !  Hem  ez  never  harmed  ye.  Jes  'lease  ye 
think  I  like  Mm  better' n  you.  I'd  never  marry  you  ef  I  wuz  ter 
be  killed  ef  I  didn't.  ....  Ef  ye  touch  'im  I'll  have  ye  jailed,' 
and  with  a  scorching  look  she  walked  hastily  to  the  ladder  that 
led  to  her  sleeping-room  above,  and  ascending  it  disappeared." 
But  the  book  is  not  all  romance,  there  is  humor  in  its  pages, 
there  may  also  be  found  the  tragic.  Marthy 's  lover  goes  off  to 
enlist,  and  startles  the  officer  in  charge  of  affairs  by  this  asser- 
tion: •«  I  want  ter  kill  the  Yanks."  The  author  has  written  of 
General  Corse  and  his  men  on  the  night  of  October  fifth,  '64. 
Altogether,  "  Good-Fur-Nuthin'  "  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
many  good  things  issued  this  fall. 

What  I  Told  Dorcas.  A  Story  for  Mission  Workers. 
By  Mary  E.  Ireland.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company,  1895.    i2mo.    $1.25. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ireland,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  not  an  un- 
known author,  so  that  we  know  what  to  expect  when  we  see 
her  signature.  She  is  the  author  of  numerous  stories,  essays 
and  poems,  besides  having  translated  a  score  or  more  books. 
Her  last  book,  "What  I  Told  Dorcas  "  is  a  new  and  unique 
treatment  of  the  mission  question,  entirely  unsectarian,  and  de- 
signed to  meet  the  demand  for  a  suggestive,  continued  story, 
yet  so  constructed  as  to  be  read  satisfactory  by  monthly  install- 
ments in  missionary  and  other  societies.  It  has  pathos, mingled 
with  its  jollity,  and  thorough  good  sense  that  has  never  loses 
sight  of  its  main  object,  that  of  seeking  to  help  unite  all  de- 
nominations in  the  noble  work  of  missions.  This  book  is  read- 
able enough  to  keep  the  attention  of  non-workers  and  even 
croakers  who  complain  (not  unjustly)  that  seas  are  crossed  to 
find  heathen,  will  be  glad  to  observe  that  Mrs.  Ireland  sees  that 
the  heathen  at  the  door  are  the  first  to  come  into  the  fold.  The 
book  is  finely  illustrated,  which  enhances  its  value. 

Christ,  the  Socialist.  By  the  Author  of  4<  Philip 
Meyer's  Scheme."  Boston  :  The  Arena  Pub- 
lishing Company,  i6mo,  cloth,  J  1.25. 

This  is  a  novel  and  interesting  story  of  a  Xew  England 
manufacturing  town.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  a 
minister  from  the  errors  of  his  social  philosophy  to  a  more 
Christ-like  view  of  human  needs,  and  life,  and  destiny.  The 
means  of  this  slow  change  of  life-long  and  unquestioned  con- 
victions is  an  old  Scotch  schoolmaster,  who  is  an  open  and 
avowed  socialist.  The  old  Scotch  schoolmaster  is  a  reader  and 
a  thinker,  and  his  friend,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  is  a  kindly 
natured  man,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  strict  faith  of  his 
sect,  and  has  never  thought  of  going  outside  its  tenets  and 
dogmas  in  his  Christian  teaching.  How  he  comes  to  consider 
the  social  question  in  the  light  of  Christ's  teaching  is  skillfully 
and  interestingly  told  in  a  series  of  dialogues  between  him  and 
Stewart,  the  schoolmaster  The  labor  troubles  in  the  mills  in 
the  village  are  also  illustrative  of  the  divergence  between  the 
precepts  of  the  Christian  church  and  the  professions  of  its 
teachers  and  disciples,  and  their  practice  in  every-day  corduct. 
The  hard  headed,  shrewd  but  kindly  old  minister,  who  has  all 
his  life  lived  according  to  his  stern  standard  of  rectitude,  in 
both  thought  and  conduct,  finally  comes  to  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity as  a  religion  was  not  intended  to  be  a  creedal  profession, 
but  a  law  of  life  and  conduct.  He  ends  by  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  old  schoolmaster's  teaching,  that  Christ  was  a  Socialist — 
the  first  great  Socialist,  who  preached  a  religion,  for  this  world 
of  realities  and  not  for  another.  This  is  a  fine,  stirring  story, 
and  it  is  imbued  with  a  noble  and  lofty  purpose.  It  will  be  a 
good  antidote  to  such  vicious  teachings  as  are  contained  in 


"  Ma  reel  la,'  and  similar  apologies  for  injustice  and  spoliation 
of  the  producing  classes  by  the  egotistic  idlers. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY  AND  ESSAYS. 

New  Light  from  the  Great  Pyramid  !    The  Astroo- 
omico-Geographical  System  of  the  Ancients 
Recovered  and  Applied  to  the  Elucidation  of 
History,  Ceremony,  Symbolism  and  Religion, 
with  an  Exposition  of  the  Evolution  from  the 
Prehistoric,   Objective,  Scientific    Religion  of 
Adam  Kadmon  tHe  Macrocosm,  of  the  His- 
toric, Subjective,  Spiritual  Religion  of  Christ 
Jesus  the  Microcosm.  By  Albert  Ross  Parsons. 
New  York:  The  Metaphysical  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   8vo,  cl.,  il.,  pp  420,  $4.00. 
The  New  York    Tribune  iu  an  extended  review  says: 
"  this  luxurious  book  with  its  heavy  paper,  clear  type,  and  its 
engravings,  some  of  them  colored,  will    surely   puzzle  the 
irreverent.    The  form  of  the  visible  universe,  according  to 
Herschel,  resembles  in  some  degree  the  human  figure.    Thus 
the  declaration  of  Swedenborg  that  the  world  was  like  a  man 
in  form  becomes  significant.    The  universe  itself,  then,  is  the 
prototype  of  the  individual  man,  and  the  ancients  who  taught 
this  should  be  looked  on  as  the  true  instructors  of  the  world 
even  yet,  in  history,  science  and  religion.    The  overwhelming 
of  ancient  continents  as  the  result  of  a  planetary  catastrophe  is 
figured  in  the  wide-spread  legend  of  a  war  in  heaven.    The 
Fall  of  Satan  (Lucifer)  was  the  collision  and  destruction  of  two 
planets  whose  orbits  are  now  occupied  by  a  stream  of  meteors 
flowing  round  the  sun  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.    It  was  the 
destruction  of  these  bodies  which  caused  the  vast  beds  and 
heaps  of  drift  on  the  earth.    The  author  thinks  that  it  was  in 
America  that  the  history  of  the  human  race  began,  and  here 
was  perfected  the  civilization  which  blossomed  suddenly,  as  if 
without  a  beginning,  in  the  Egypt  of  the  Pyramids.    He  finds 
warrant  fur  this  in  the  astronomical  significance  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,   and    particularly    in   the    relation   of    the    various 
countries  to  the  zodiac,  as  determined  from  the  site  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.    The  movement  of  the  present   cycle,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  is  towards  a  revival  of  true  religion.'* 

,   The  Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights. 
j  Compiled  and  arranged  by  James  Knowles. 

Eighth  edition.    New  York  :    Frederick  War- 
ne  &  Co.,  1895.     i2mo,  pp  xi  and  308.     $150. 
This  is  a  new  edition,  the  author's  name  now  first  appear- 
ing on  the  title-page,  of  a  book  long  out  of  print,  which  was 
written  some  thirty-five  years  ago  under  the  initials  of  J.  T.  K. 
!    As  now  published  it  is  a  word-for-word  reprint  of  the  author's 
■    early  effort  to  help  to  popularize  the  Arthur  legends.    It  is  link 
else  than  an  abridgment  of  Sir  Thomas  Malony  s  version  of 
them  as  printed  by  Caxton  with  a  few  editions  from  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  and  Other  Sources— a"  nd  an  endeavor  to  arrange  the 
many  tales  into  a  more  or  less  consecutive  story. 

The  Great  War  with  Russia—The  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea.  By  William  Howard,  L.L.D.  Lon- 
don :  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  (Limited), 
1895.    i2ino,  pp  8  and  326. 

In  this  work  the  author  gives  a  personal  retrospect  of  the 
battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaclava  and  Inkerman  and  of  the  winter 
of  1854-55,  etc.  Much  of  the  material  in  this  volume  was  first 
written  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  some  years  ago.  The 
vital  thread  of  the  story  can  be  trusted,  as  the  author  was  a 
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camp  follower  in  the  capacity  of  a  newspaper  correspondent. 
One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book  is  '  The  Camp  of  Misery ' 
ominous  as  the  title  may  sound,  for  it  has  a  vein  of  humor  in  it 
that  goes  far  towards  lightening  the  heart,  after  the  impressive 
account  of  a  great  battle  has  been  given,  a  fine  report  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  Empire.  Whatever  the  British  army  is 
to-day,  and  we  do  not  desire  to  test  it,  certain  it  is  that  in  the 
Crimea,  officers  and  men  proved  themselves  worthy  our  admir- 
ation for  they  had  their  full  share  of  courage.  The  book  is 
now  in  its  second  edition,  and  deserves  its  success,  for  it  is  the 
fewer  number  of  war  histories  that  prove  enjoyable  reading. 

Observations.  By  Mr.  John  Bartram.  Rochester : 
George  P.  Humphrey,  1895.  8vo,  bds,  $1.50. 
A  limited  edition  of  three  hundred  copies  has  been  re- 
printed from  the  original  of  this  celebrated  work.  The  title- 
page  reads  as  follows:  "Observations  on  the  inhabitants,  clim- 
ate, soil,  rivers,  productions,  and  animals,  and  other  matters 
worthy  of  notice,  made  by  Mr.  John  Bartram,  in  his  travels 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Onondago,  Oswego  and  the  Lake  On- 
tario, in  Canada.  To  which  is  annexed,  a  curious  account  of 
the  Cataracts  at  Niagara.  By  Mr.  Peter  Kalm,  a  Swedish  gen- 
tleman who  traveled  there.  London  :  Printed  for  J.  Whiston 
and  B.  White,  in  Fleet  Street,  1751." 

Nahida  Remy's,  The  Jewish  Woman,  Authorized 
Translation.  By  Louise  Mannheimer.  With 
a  preface  by  Prof.  Dr.  Lazarus.  Cincinnati  - 
Press  of  C.  T.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  1895.  Large 
i2mo,  pp  12  &  264.     $1.50. 

The  wonderful  and  mysterious  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
people  is  due  to  the  Jewish  woman.  This  is  her  glory — not 
alone  in  the  history  of  her  own  people,  but  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Such  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  Nan  i  da  Remy's  book, 
"The Jewish  Woman/' which  has  been  translated  by  Louise 
Mannheimer.  The  first  chapters  of  the  book  one  reads  with 
unabating  interest.  The  early  history  of  the  Jewish  woman, 
her  position  in  the  household,  the  attitude  of  father,  brother  and 
husband  toward  her,  all  these  prove  interesting  to  any  reader. 
The  research  which  the  writing  of  this  book  has  necessitated, 
the  study  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.the  result  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  translations  from  the  original  text.the  careful  knowledge 
of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  rabbinical  writings  gives  a  high  idea 
of  the  abilities  of  the  author.  That  she  believes  her  cardinal 
principle  is  manifest  in  the  earnestness  of  her  style  and  in 
her  appeal  to  the  modern  Jewish  woman  to  be  all  that  her 
history  demands  of  her.  Comprehensive  as  the  book  is— in 
dealing  with  Jewish  woman— from  the  Eve  of  Antiquity  to  the 
modern  woman,  it  is  concise  as  well,  and  in  some  of  its  chap- 
ters it  takes  on  a  somewhat  encyclopediac  character  with  a  mere 
rehearsal  of  names,  and  facts  about  those  names,  only  to  be 
forgotten.  To  a  Christian  woman  there  would  come  a  higher 
idea  of  the  early  beginnings  of  the  human  race,  to  a  Jewish 
woman  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  pride  that  she  is  of  the  race 
whom  the  Lord  God  chose  to  be  a  special  people  unto  Himself. 
The  book  is  thoughtful  rather  than  revolutionary  in  its  char- 
acter. 

The  Iroquois  and  the  Jesuits.  By  Rev.  Thomas 
Donohoe,  D.  D.  Buffalo :  Catholic  Publishing 
Co.,  1895.    Large  i2mo,  pp  14  &  276.    $1.25. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  labors  of  Catholic  Missionaries 
among:  the  Indians,  a  race  which  is  surely  disappearing  from 
among  their  "  pale-faced  "  brothers.  The  author  has  not  given 
us  a  new  history,  but  has  told  in  English  what  has  been  written 
before  in  foreign  languages.  The  facts  concerning  the  "  Iro- 
quois," were  first  obtained  from  letters  written  by  the  Jesuits 
from  their  mission  fields  to  their  superiors  in  Quebec.    There- 


fore the  information  is  authentic,  for  these  missionaries  had 
every  opportunity  of  knowing  the  peculiarities  of  the  American 
Indian.  The  volume  contains  in  all  twenty-seven  chapteis 
which  embrace  the  following  subjects :  The  Iroquois,  Location 
of  the  Iroquois  Towns,  Religious  Belief,  Advent  of  Europeans, 
First  Attempts,  War,  The  First  Missioner  to  the  Iroquois,  War 
of  Extermination,  Episodes  of  War,  Peace,  Missions  Begun, 
The  Mission  in  1669.  Conclusion  of  the  Mission  in  the  Iroquois 
Country,  LaSalle  and  Father  Hennepin,  Garacontie,  Gathering 
Tegakouita,  &c.  There  is  an  appendix  and  altogether  the 
book  is  rich  in  information. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Mount  Lebanon  Cedar  Boughs.  Poems  by  the 
North  Family  of  Shakers.  Buffalo  :  The  Peter 
Paul  Book  Company,  1895.     nmo,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  original  poems  by  the  Shakers  from 
which  may  be  gained  a  glimpse  of  their  inner  life,  which  seems 
both  simple  and  sweet,  yet  incomprehensible  to  the  world  gen- 
erally. Their  belief  is  a  strange  one,  yet  they  are  a  sincere  and 
unpretending  people  who  labor  with  hands  and  with  hearts  to 
maintain  what  they  consider  "higher  conditions"  of  happi- 
ness, and  generously  offer  this  good  to  all  who  care  to  receive 
and  can  appreciate  it.  These  poems  embrace  odes  to  Nature, 
Love  Songs,  Memorial  Tributes,  poems  on  Duty,  Patriotism 
and  Progress.  There  is  a  department  giving  the  post  office  ad- 
dresses of  a  number  of  the  different  communities,  together  with 
a  brief  citation  of  the  regulations  governing  the  society  of 
Shakers,  which  is  interesting. 

Verses.    By  Christina  G.  Rossetti.    Reprinted  from 
"Called  to  be  Saints,* '  "Time  Flies,"  "The 
Face  of  the  Deep."    New  York  :     E.  &  J.  B. 
Young  &  Co.,  1895.    i6mo,  pp  236.     $1.50. 
The  tenth  thousand  of  this  attractive  selection  from  Miss 
Rossetti 's  poems  has  been  published.     It  is  printed  on  hand- 
made linen  with  deckled  edge.     Contains  the  following  divi- 
sions :  "  Out  of  the  Deep  have  I  Called  Unto  Thee,  O  Lord," 
"Christ  Our  All  in  All,"  "Some  Feasts  and  Fasts,"  "Gifts  and 
Graces,"  "  The  World.     Self- Destruction,"   "  Divers  Worlds. 
Time  and  Eternity,"    "  New  Jerusalem    and  its    Citizens," 
"  Songs  for  Strangers  and  Pilgrims." 

Moliere.  Translated  by  Katharine  Prescott 
VVormeley.  Vol.  IV.  L'Avare,  Don  Juan, 
Les  Facheux.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.,  1S95. 
i2mo,  )i  morocco,  port,  pp  373,  $1.50. 
The  fourth  volume  of  Moliere  as  translated  by  Mrs. 
Wormeley  is  devoted  to  L'Avare,"  "  Don  Juan,"  and  "  Les 
Facheux.  From  the  introductory  notes  we  are  informed  that 
L'Avare  was  piayed  for  the  first  lime  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1668.  Avarice,  in  the  sense  of  hoarding,  as  distinguished  from 
excessive  desire  for  gain,  is  a  vice  which  seems  scarcely  to  ex- 
ist in  the  present  day.  Therefore  those  who  judge  of  what 
they  read  by  its  visible  connection  with  the  things  they  know, 
and  who  require  it  to  harmonize  with  their  own  experience, 
will  find  less  to  interest  them  in  this  play  than  in  others.  But 
in  Louis  XIV's.  time  this  vice  was  very  prevalent.  The  nobles 
alone  had  the  privilege  of  ruining  themselves,— either  in  serv- 
ing the  State,  or  by  indulging  in  luxury  beyond  their  means. 
The  commoners  and  the  prvincial  burghers,  cut  off  from  social 
display,  consoled  themselves  with  growing  rich  by  preying 
upon  State  and  nobles,  and  then,  in  order  to  hide  their  gains, 
they  hoarded  them.  From  those  days  (and  perhaps  from 
earlier  times)  France  has  been  the  home  of  thrift,— a  virtue 
which,  while  making  it  the  richest  nation  on  the  globe,  ha 
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also  made  it  pre-eminent  for  the  corresponding  vice.  French 
avarice  as  shown  in  the  pages  of  French  fiction,  seems  to  go 
deeper  into  the  nature  of  man  than  the  avarice  of  other  lands. 
Harpagon  is  not  only  its  type,  bat  his  very  name  has  passed 
into  the  French  and  English  languages  as  a  synonymous  term 
for  "  miser."  "  Don  Juan,"  called  also  "  Le  Festin  de  pierre," 
the  first  romantic  drama  presented  on  the  French  stage,  made 
its  appearance  in  February,  1665.  "  Les  F&cheux,"  a  play 
made  up  of  detached  scenes,  without  plan  or  plot,  was  the 
first  attempt  ever  made  on  the  French  stage  at  what  have  since 
been  called  "pieces  a  tiroir, "—  comedies  of  episode.  It  was 
also  a  first  attempt  at  the  comedy  ballet.  Molitre  himself  tells 
us  that  it  was  imagined,  written,  studied,  and  acted  in  fifteen 
days  for  the  occasion  of  a  fete  given  at  Vaux  by  Foquet,  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1661. 

Dominic  You.    A  Tragedy  in  Three  Acts.    By  O. 

N.  Ogden.      New  Orleans:     E.  P.  Brandao, 

1895.    i2mo,  il,  pp  56. 

Dominic  or  Dominique  You,  the  principal  actor  in  this 
drama,  was  a  real  personage  in  Louisiana  history.  A  singular 
admixture  of  criminal,  romantic  and  heroic  elements  presents 
him  as  a  highly  picturesque  figure.  He  was  associated  with 
Lafitte  in  the  piracies  of  the  Gulf  about  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  after  a  career  stained  with  violence  upon  the  high 
seas  reformed  his  life-  With  Lafitte  and  other  associates  in 
buccanneering  he  offered  his  services  to  Jackson  and  was  en- 
listed in  the  American  army  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  He 
thereafter  was  pardoned  by  the  Federal  government  and  per- 
severed in  his  reform  until  death.  The  romantic  episode  which 
furnishes  the  plot  of  the  drama's  action  was  suggested  by  an 
adventure  in  his  life  supplied  by  legend  and  recorded  by  Hon. 
Charles  Gayarre  in  his  delightful  volume,  [entitled  "  Fernando 
DeLemos." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Solar  Biology :  A  New  Scientific,  Exact  and  Easy 
Method  of  Delineating  Character ;  Diagnosing 
Disease;  Determining  Mental,  Physical  and 
Business  Qualifications,  Conjugal  Adaptability, 
etc.,  from  Date  to  Birth.  Illustrated  with  Seven 
Plate  Diagrams  and  Tables  of  the  Moon  and 
Planets,  from  1820  to  1900.  By  Hiram  E.  But- 
ler. Applegate,  Cal. :  Esoteric  Publishing  Co., 
1895.    8vo,  il,  $5.00. 

According  to  this  science  it  proves  that  "All  are  members 
of  One  Body  (z  Cor.  xii,  12-27);  and  that,  as  such,  each  one  has 
his  peculiar  function  in  life.  It  throws  a  flood  of  new  light  upon 
the  problems  of  life,  furnishing  the  groundwork,  or  scientific 
law,  which  goes  down  into  the  minutue  of  the  life  of  every  man 
and  woman,  as  a  mirror  reflecting  their  innate  nature.  This 
work  tells  what  is  in  man  and  how  derived.  Tells  how  to  cul- 
tivate self  and  make  the  most  and  best  of  life.  Tells  one,  when 
a  child  is  born,  what  kind  of  training  it  should  have,  to  what 
diseases  it  is  liable,  how  to  avoid  or  how  to  cure  when  already 
developed.  Reveals  the  part  of  the  grand  body  to  which  each 
individual  belongs,  and  the  consequent  mental  'tendencies, 
physical  fitness,  natural  sphere,  and  highest  and  fittest  use  in 
the  world.  It  is  claimed  that  character  is  expressed  in  the 
countenance,  that  it  shapes  the  cranium,  and  is  even  written  in 
the  hand ;  but  Solar  Biology  introduces  the  student  into  the 
grand  workshop  of  the  Solar  System,  not  only  defining  char- 
acter and  function,  but  supplying  the  key  to  self-knowledge 
and  harmonious  human  relatedness ;  and  further,  it  opens  up  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  principles  and  laws  by 


which  human  evoludon  is  being  carried  forward,  and  the  infin- 
ite variety  of  forms  and  natures  brought  into  being  on  the 
planet  earth. 

The  New  Testament  Occultism;  or  Miracle  Working 
Power  Interpretered  as  the  Basis  of  an  Occult 
and  Mystic  Science.  By  John  Hamlin  Dewey, 
M.  D.  New  York  :  The  J.  H.  Dewey  Pub- 
lishing  Co.    i2mo,  cl,  pp  356.    $150. 

This  new  volume  by  Dr.  Dewey  is  an  original  and  stirring 
book.  It  is  an  opening  of  the  seals  by  a  seer.  In  the  pen- 
etrating light  of  a  searching  analysis  and  clear  spiritual  dis- 
cernment, the  author  reads  between  the  lines  of  the  Gospel 
Story  the  secret  of  the  Christ-life,  and  finds  therein  revealed 
the  slumbering  deific  nature  and  powers  of  the  human  sool, 
and  the  means  of  their  immediate  awakening.  On  this  dis- 
covery is  laid  the  sure  foundation  of  an  Occult  and  Mystic 
Science,  which  opens  to  human  life  the  transmuting  energy  of 
an  all-potent  spiritual  chemistry,  to  be  brought  into  activity  by 
a  specific  attitude  of  mind  and  will.  It  is  shown  also  how  and 
why  this  higher  chemistry  of  the  spirit  thus  evoked,  heals  all 
manner  of  diseases,  removes  the  barriers  of  sense,  opens  the 
inner  vision,  liberates  the  higher  soul-powers  and  transmutes 
every  organic  condition  of  soul  and  body  into  conformity  with 
the  law  of  the  spiritual  and  perfect  life.  How  to  secure  the 
attitude  of  mind  and  will  that  brings  these  results,  is  nude 
clear,  practical,  specific  and  unmistakable.  The  claim  for  eso- 
teric Buddhism  and  the  Oriental  Adepts  and  Hierophants,  now 
being  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  our  Western  world,  is  fairly 
considered,  and  the  contrast  between  these  and  the  Christ  and 
Apostolic  life  and  works  sharply  presented.  In  an  appendix  Is 
given  a  compend,  from  authentic  sources,  of  the  life,  teaching 
and  occult  powers  of  the  Eastern  Magi  and  Masters,  with  an 
epitomized  presentation  also  of  the  New  Testament  miracles 
that  both  the  likeness  and  the  contrast  between  them  may  be 
fairly  seen. 

Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Compiled  by  Rev. 
E.  M.  Wherry,  D.  D.  New  York :  American 
Tract  Society,  1895.  iamo,  pp  10  &  486.  $2,001 

"  Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad"  is  the  title  of  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  and  addresses  given  at  the  World's  Congress  of 
Missions  in  Chicago  in  1893.  It  would  be  impossible  to  even 
attempt  a  criticism  of  the  book  in  its  parts— because  all  phases, 
moral,  social  and  religious,  of  all  nations  are  discussed.  There 
are  dissertations  upon  missions  at  home,  abroad,  in  our  cities— 
and  all  by  men  the  mention  of  whose  names  would  prove 
the  book  worth  reading— and  one  to  have  in  the  public  library, 
and  for  your  own  pleasure  in  your  private  library.  Dr.  F.  E. 
Clark  of  Christian  Endeavor  fame,  President  Harper  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  Barrows,  Chairman  of  the  World's  Congress  of 
Missions— are  but  typical  of  the  writers,  whose  words  have 
thus  been  collected  into  one  rather  sizable  volume.  In  these 
days  of  magazines,  with  their  stories  of  romanticism  or  real- 
ism, as  the  case  may  be,  depending  on  your  choice  of  magsriae, 
there  is  too  little  of  the  reading  of  this  "  sterner  stuff"  of  (he 
world's  greatest  needs. 

The  Art  of  Massage :  Its  Physiological  Effects  and 
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THOMAS  MOORE.* 

THOMAS  MOORE,  a  bright  star  in  the  poetical 
firmament,  was  born  in  Dublin  and  was  bred 
a  Roman  Catholic.  His  father  was  in  business  as 
a  grocer.  The  son,  Tom,  was  placed  under  a  tutor, 
who  had  been  the  teacher  of  the  noted  playwright, 
Sheridan.  When  the  Dublin  University,  in  1793  was 
opened  to  Roman  Catholic  students,  his  father 
placed  him  there.  It  was  while  there  he  became  the 
friend  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  Emmett,  and  it  was 
in  reference  to  the  young  wife  of  Robert  Emmett, 
he  wrote  the  poem :  "She  is  far  from  the  Land  Where 
her  Young  Hero  Sleeps."  After  he  was  graduated, 
Moore  went  to  London  and  studied  law  for  a  time. 
In  1801  he  published  the  "Odes  of  Anacreon," 
which  he  composed  while  in  college.  About  three 
years  later  he  assumed  the  duties  of  Registrar  to 
the  Admiralty  Court,  in  Bermuda,  a  situation  ob- 
tained for  him  by  an  influential  friend;  but  the  work 
became  irksome,  so  he  appointed  a  deputy  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  1806,  where  he  published 
11  Odes  and  Epistles."  Jeffrey,  who  was  the  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  spoke  so  severely  of 
Moore's  work  that  he  sent  him  a  challenge  and  by 
the  code  of  a  "gentleman's  honor  "  in  those  days, 
Jeffrey  could  not  refuse,  so  the  two  little  men  (for 
Jeffrey  was  no  bigger  than  Moore)  met  in  a  field 
screened  from  prying  eyes  of  the  passer-by ;  and 
while  the  seconds,  who  probably  knew  very  little 
about  dueling,  were  loading  the  pistols,  Jeffrey  and 
Moore  were  were  left  together.  Silence  prevailed, 
till  Jeffrey  said:  l€  What  a  beautiful  morning!  "  To 
which  Moore  replied:  "A  morning  made  for  better 
purposes."  The  two  combatants  walked  up  and 
down  while  Moore  related  an  anecdote  which  Jeffrey 
had  hardly  had  time  to  enjoy,  before  the  seconds 
came  to  place  their  men;  they  waited  for  the  signal 
to  fire,  when,  fortunately,  some  Bow  Street  officers 
rushed  up  and  took  the  principals  before  a  magis- 

*  Thomas  Moore's  Complete  Poetical  Works,  Collected  by 
Himself,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Biographical  Introduc- 
tion. New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1895.  2  vol,  12  mo. 


trate.  It  is  said  Byron  made  merry  over  the  affair, 
which  brought  ridicule  on  both  Moore  and  Jeffrey, 
who  afterward  became  good  friends,  and  Moore  it 
seems  had  a  still  warmer  friendship  for  Byron.  Tom 
Moore  was  a  great  favorite  in  London  drawing- 
rooms.  He  was  married  to  Bessie  Dyke,  and  when 
his  family  were  young,  left  London  to  live  near  Ash- 
bourne, in  Derbyshire;  where  he  wrote  some  of  his 
best  poems,  including  the  earlier  of  the  "National 
Airs,"  which  were  published  in  1815,  and  "Sacred 
Songs,  Duets  and  Trios,"  with  music  composed 
and  selected  by  himself  and  Sir  J.  Stevenson.  The 
success  of  Moore's  work  was  enormous;  the  pub- 
lishers paying  three  thousand  guineas  for"Lalla 
Rookh."  Moore  was  in  Venice  with  Byron, 
and  when  leaving,  he  received  as  a  parting  gift,  the 
manuscript  of  Byron's  memoirs,  which  he  was  to 
publish  for  his  own  benefit  after  Byron's  death.  In 
1 82 1  he  took  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Murray  and 
agreed  to  edit  it  for  two  thousand  guineas,  but  after 
Byron's  death,  in  1824,  Lady  Byron  and  friends 
looked  over  the  manuscript  and  agreed  with  Mr. 
Murray,  that  it  should  not  be  published,  offering 
rather  to  repay  the  money  which  had  been  given  to 
Moore;  but  this  Moore  would  not  permit.  It  was 
believed  the  manuscript  was  destroyed  by  Mr. 
Murray,  and  some  years  afterwards,  for  a  like 
amount,  Moore  wrote  a  "Life  of  Byron"  for  Longs- 
mans.  No  wonder  so  many  of  Moore's  poems 
have  been  set  to  music  and  sung  by  sweet,  tender, 
sympathetic  voices  throughout  the  world,  for  his 
name  is  revered  and  his  melodies  loved.  He  had  no 
remarkable  insight  of  human  nature  and  he  had  less 
genius  than  many  of  the  older  poets,  but  none  had 
so  plentiful  a  fancy  as  he,  and  it  could  not  be  dimin- 
ished by  culture  or  criticism.  During  his  later  years 
Moore  retired  with  his  family  to  a  cottage  near  De- 
vizes, where  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  For  some  time  before  his  death  his 
intellect  and  teeming  fancy  was  clouded  by  mental 
affliction.  He  died  in  1852.  His  memoirs,  journal* 
and  correspondence,  were  prepared  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  published  in  1853.  I.  R.  W. 
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THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS. 

There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  waters  the  bright  waters  meet; 
Oh  !  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my 
heart. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green; 
'Twas  not  her  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill, 
Oh  !  no,— it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

'Twas  that  friends,  the  belov'd  of  my  bosom,  were 

near, 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more 

dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve, 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca  !  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love  best, 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world 

should  cease, 
And  our   hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in 

peace. 


BELIEVE  ME,  OF  ALL  THOSE  ENDEARING 
YOUNG  CHARMS. 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms, 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day, 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow,  and  fleet  in  my  arms, 

Like  fairy-gifts  fading  away, 
Thou  wouldst  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment  thou 
art, 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will, 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own, 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear, 
That  the  fervor  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  known, 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear; 
No,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 
As  the  sun-flower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets, 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose. 


THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 

'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone  ; 


No  flower  of  her  kindred. 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh. 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes, 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one! 

To  pine  one  the  stem  ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping, 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed, 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  /follow, 

When  friendships  decay, 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away. 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown, 
Oh !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  ? 


OFT,  IN  THE  STILLY  NIGHT. 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me ; 
The  smiles,  the  tears, 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken ; 
The  eyes  that  shone, 
Now  dimmed  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  linked  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall, 
Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled, 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed  ! 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 
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THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THRO*  TARA'S  HALLS. 

The  harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls, 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er, 
And  hearts,  that  once  beat  high  for  praise, 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells  ; 
The  chord  alone,  that  breaks  at  night, 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 

The  only  throb  she  gives, 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks, 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 


TO  GREECE  WE  GIVE  OUR  SHINING  BLADES. 

The  sky  is  bright — the  breeze  is  fair, 
And  the  mainsail  flowing,  full  and  free — 

Our  farewell  word  is  woman's  prayer, 
And  the  hope  before  us — Liberty ! 

Farewell,  farewell. 
To  Greece  we  give  our  shining  blades. 
And  our  hearts  to  you,  young  Zean  Maids ! 

The  moon  is  in  the  heavens  above, 
And  the  wind  is  on  the  foaming  sea — 

Thus  shines  the  star  of  woman's  love 
On  the  glorious  strife  of  Liberty ! 

Farewell,  farewell. 
To  Greece  we  give  our  shining  blades, 
And  our  hearts  to  you,  young  Zean  Maids ! 


BIGOTRY. 


Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier,  who  fights  by  my  side 

In  the  cause  of  mankind,  if  our  creeds  agree  ? 
Shall  I  give  up  the  friend  I  have  valued  and  tried, 

If  he  kneel  not  before  the  same  altar  with  me  ? 
From  the  heretic  girl  of  my  soul  should  I  fly, 

To  seek  somewhere  else  a  more  orthodox  kiss  ? 
No  !  perish  the  hearts  and  the  laws  that  try 

Truth,  valor,  or  love,  by  a  standard  like  this. 
—Come,  Send  Round  the  Wine. 


FLIRTATION. 

My  only  books 
Were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly's  all  they've  taught  me. 

—  The  Time  I've  Lost. 


ROSES. 

Rose !  thou  art  the  sweetest  flower 
That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower ; 
Rose  !  thou  art  the  fondest  child 
Of  dimpled  Spring,  the  wood-nymph  wild ! 
E'en  the  gods,  who  walk  the  sky, 
Are  armorous  of  thy  scented  sigh  ; 
Cupid,  too,  in  Paphian  shades, 
His  hair  with  rosy  fillet  braids. 

— Odes  of  Anacreon. 

WOMAN. 

O  woman  !  whose  form  and  whose  soul 
Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  each  path  we  pursue; 

Whether  sunn'd  in  the  tropics,  or  chilled  at  the  pole, 
If  woman  be  there,  there  is  happiness  too. 
— Lines  Written  on  Leaving  Philadelphia. 

DISSENTION. 

Alas !  how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissention  between  hearts  that  love ! 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied, 

That  stood  the  storm,  when  waves  were  rough! 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, 

Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 

When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity. 

—  The  Light  oj  the  Harem. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

O,  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower, 

But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft,  black  eye, 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die. 

—  The  Fire-  Worshippers. 


COURTSHIP. 

If  I  speak  to  thee  in  Friendship's  name, 
Thou  think 'st  I  speak  too  coldly, 

If  I  mention  Love's  devoted  flame, 
Thou  say'st  I  speak  too  boldly. 

—How  Shall  I  Woof 


PATE. 


You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you 

will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still. 
—Farewell!  But  Whenever  you  Welcome  the  Hour. 
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EDWARD  OCTAVUS  FLAGG.* 


"DEATH  IS  SWALLOWED  UP  IN  VICTORY." 

Slow  heats  the  pulse  in  yonder  wasted  form ; 
It  soon  must  yield  as  sweeps  the  final  storm ; 

No  power  can  save  but  His  who  gave, 
While  sluggish  drags  the  crimson  current  warm. 

The  eager  eyes  of  fond  ones  look  through  mist ; 
Their  ears  attent  for  faintest  word  still  list : 

But  in  that  room,  oppressed  with  gloom, 
All  signs  to  cheer  the  darkness  love  resist. 

An  earnest  watcher  murmurs,  "  Death  is  near," 
As  faith  despondent  yields  itself  to  fear ; 

When  lo !  a  strain  makes  weeping  vain— 
11  Ah,  no ;  but  death,  but  life,"  with  joy  they  hear. 


LIVE  IT  DOWN. 

Has  a  foolish  word  been  spoken, 
Or  an  evil  deed  been  done ; 

Has  the  heart  been  almost  broken, 
For  the  friends  that  now  disown  ? 

Let  not  coldness  or  the  frown, 

Shake  thy  manhood — live  it  down. 

Is  the  stern  traducer  sneering, 

Thrusting  innuendo  vile, 
With  the  world's  opinion  veering, 

Basking  in  its  fickle  smile  ? 
What  are  gossips  with  their  frown, 
Buzzing  insects—live  it  down. 

Verdict  fairer  will  be  given, 
In  the  sober  afterthought ; 

Charity,  sweet  child  of  Heaven, 
Judgment  harsh  will  set  at  naught ; 

Then  will  grieved  Mercy's  frown 

Smite  the  slanderer — live  it  down. 

But  if  man  refuse  to  soften, 
For  that  weakness  he  may  feel, 

There  is  One  forgives  us  often, 
As  to  Him  we  choose  to  kneel ; 

Droop  not  then  whoe'er  may  frown  ; 

With  such  friendship— live  it  down. 


A  WORD. 

No  word  is  lost  when  once  *t  is  spoken, 

But  echoes  on  the  air ; 
Although  to  fragments  sometimes  broken, 

Its  sound  can  naught  impair. 

•Poems,  second  edition,  and    Later  Poems.     New  York: 
Thomas  Whtttaker,  1895.    «-  See  Short  Biographies. 


It  travels  to  remotest  regions, 

A  spirit  of  unrest, 
Companion  of  the  vocal  Jegions 

Like  birds  without  a  nest. 

A  word  may  make  the  culprit  tremble, 

And  bid  his  color  flee. 
When  judge  and  jury  grave  assemble 

And  t4  guilty  "  the  decree. 
A  word  may  make  the  saddened  cheerful 

When  held  in  durance  vile  : 
If  pardon  be  proclaimed,  the  tearful 

No  longer  weep,  but  smile. 

When  overcome  by  anxious  feeling. 

Long  tossed  upon  the  deep. 
If  "  land  "  from  one  aloft  be  pealing 

Our  fears  are  put  to  sleep. 
When  war  protracted  scourges  nations, 

Nor  hopes  of  truce  arise, 
A  voice  resounds  to  generations 

When  €<  peace  M  salutes  the  skies. 

The  yes  or  no  by  lovers  uttered 

A  destiny  foretells ; 
Domestic  storms  to  come  are  muttered, 

Or  angel  music  swells. 
A  word  will  states  or  nations  sunder, 

Raise  high  or  dash  to  earth, 
Like  lightning  scathe,  alarm  as  thunder, 

Abundance  cause  or  dearth. 

'T  is  like  the  dynamite  that  shatters 

The  deep  primeval  rock, 
And  aged  fossils  ruthless  scatters 

In  one  appalling  shock  ; 
Or  like  the  dynamite  that  blesses 

And  not  alone  destroys — 
A  force  by  which  the  world  progresses, 

Imparting  nameless  joys. 

Perchance  a  word  we  now  remember 

Of  one  long  passed  away ; 
It  comes  back  in  our  life's  December, 

A  blossom  of  its  May. 
Not  volumes  with  such  gentle  power 

The  depths  of  being  wake — 
*T  will  linger  to  the  latest  hour 

For  that  loved  sleeper's  sake. 

Salvation — other  words  excelling— 

Throughout  the  Gospel  shines ; 
Its  promise  mercy's  lips  are  telling 

To  lift  each  heart  that  pines. 
Beyond  the  firmament,  pervasive. 

Outvoicing  Ocean's  roar, 
Beams  this  celestial  term  persuavive 

That  fills  the  evermore. 
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BELLE  VAN  DERVEER  * 

MRS.  BELLE  VAN  DERVEER  was  born  in 
Macedon,  Wayne  county,  January  4th,  1857. 
Her  maiden  name  was  McCann.  She  is  a  happy 
instance  of  the  combination  of  the  literary  and 
musical  temperament  In  her  earliest  childhood 
she  developed  a  talent  for  music.  When  four  years 
of  age  she  appeared  in  concert  as  a  piano  soloist. 
She  completed  a  classical  course  in  the  Macedon 
Center  Academy  in  1875.  The  following  year  she 
was  married.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  has  been  her 
residence  since  that  time.  She  has  made  for  her- 
self an  enviable  reputation  as  an  organist,  recita- 
tionist  and  musical  composer.  She  developed  a 
decided  taste  and  ability  for  literary  composition 
after  the  death  of  an  only  son.  Many  of  her  poems 
were  penned  as  a  relief  to  her  sorrow.  She  is  a 
sixth  degree  member  of  Pomona  Grange,  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  and  much  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Order.  Her  poems  have  been  collected  and 
recently  published,  entitled  "Soul  Waifs." 

H.  E.  M. 


DOWN  WHERE  THE  MOHAWK  GLIDETH. 

Down  where  the  Mohawk  glideth 

To  meet  the  deep  blue  sea, 
A  maiden  dwells,  'mid  lily  bells, 

And  she  is  all  this  world  to  me. 
Her  dark  blue  eyes  are  beaming 

With  lovelight  all  the  day ; 
And  oh  !  her  words,  like  songs  of  meadow  birds 

Make  sweet  life's  weary  way ! 

Her  step  is  gentle  as  the  rippling  stream. 

Her  smile  is  lovely  as  the  starry  beam. 

There  she  waits  me  just  as  the  daylight  is  fading  to 

eve; 
Sweetest  darling,  eyes  so  entrancing  and  roguishly 

glancing 
While  loving  dreams  the  glad  moments  ever  so 

gracefully  weave 
Down  where  the  stream  flows  like  a  dream 
Through  the  Mohawk's  vale ! 
Down  where  the  Mohawk  glideth 
So  peacefully  along, 
And  to  the  flowers  in  golden  hours, 
Repeats  its  glad  and  tuneful  song. 
I  told  love's  tender  story 
Forever  fond  and  true, 

And  sweet  the  smile  beamed  on  me  all  the  while 
From  out  her  eyes  of  blue. 


*Soul-Waife.    By  Belle  Van  Derveer. 
Paul  Book  Co.,  1895.    iamo. 


Buflalo:    The  Peter 


Down  where  the  Mohawk  glideth 

I  won  her  loving  heart ! 
And  from  her  side,  whate'er  betide, 

I  never  shall  in  life  depart 
Our  home  will  be  all  sunshine 

Each  dawn  with  love  we'll  hail ; 
And  rapture  fair  shall  ever  bless  us  there 

In  our  sweet  Mohawk  vale. 


THISTLE  DOWN. 

Fairy  barques  that  drift 

Idly  here  and  there  ; 
Misty  sails  that  catch 

The  currents  of  the  air ; 
Yet,  with  rich  seed  laden 

That  shall,  haply,  grow, — 
Where,  upon  the  earth, 

Ah  !  who  may  guess  or  know? 

^iry  songs  that  float 

Carelessly  away, 
Born  from  out  the  heart, 

Or  sorrowful  or  gay ; 
But,  the  hopes  they  carry, 

In  some  life  may  bloom, 
Lessening  its  pain, 

And  lightening  its  gloom  ! 


DON'T  YOU  HEAR  THE  ROBIN  ? 

Don't  you  hear  the  robin, 

Singing  down  the  dell  ? 
Oh,  the  loving  message 

Now  he  comes  to  tell ! 
Gone  is  all  the  sighing, 

Past  the  weary  hours ; 
Hey,  for  buds  and  blossoms, 

Glad  and  jeweled  showers. 
Greenly  waves  the  willow, 

Mirth  is  on  the  air  ; 
Oh,  the  happy  music 

For  each  heart  to  share. 
While  the  silver  brooklets 

Run,  the  joy  to  tell, — 
Don't  you  hear  the  robin 

Singing  down  the  dell  ? 
Happy,  happy  robin, 

Singing  down  the  dell  I 
Don't  you  hear  the  robin, 

Singing,  heart  of  mine? 
Joy  and  Hope  are  beaming, 

Why  should  we  repine? 
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Hark !  the  bird  that  brings  you 

Brighter  days  to  live ! — 
Tells  you  of  the  sunshine 

That  will  blessings  give  ! 
See  the  rosy  blossoms 

Showered  from  the  tree ; 
Over  emerald  meadows 

Hear  the  sounds  of  glee. 
11  Joy  ! "  the  sky  is  breathing, 

11  Joy  "  the  rivers  tell ; 
Don't  you  hear  the  robin 

Singing  down  the  dell  ? 
Happy,  happy  robin, 

Singing  down  the  dell ! 


MIDWINTER  WOODS. 

A  cave  where  wizard  Winter  dwells, — 
These  dim,  white  solitudes  o'erhung 
With  weird  stalactites,  in  wide  cells, 

High  valuted.    Where  sweet  bjrds  have  sung, 
No  sound  is  heard  but  the  girde  of  wind-swept 

boughs  above,  below, 
And  the  snap  of  icycles  that  shrill  along  the  crusted 
snow, 

In  these  midwinter  woods. 

Naught  here  betoken  life,  save  prints, 

Soft  tinted,  of  the  rabbit's  tread  ; 
No  whisper,  in  the  air,  that  hints 
Of  milder  hours.    The  brooklet's  bed 
That  winds,  a  silver  snake,  is  lost  in  distant,  bil- 
lowy drifts, 
And  not  one  golden  ray  glints  through  the  cheer- 
less, blackened  rifts 

Of  these  midwinter  woods. 

O,  ashen  sky  that  bodes  full  long 

But  dearth  and  storm  and  dreary  days  ! 
But  hark  !  a  chicadee's  blithe  song, 
Like  smitten  silver,  haunts  these  ways ! 
O,  bird  of  clearer  faith  than  mine,  and  keener  eyes 

to  see, 
Beneath  the  mantle  of  the  snow,  the  blossoms  soon 

to  be 

In  these  midwinter  woods. 


DAWN. 


Like  silver,  smiling  silver,  bird-songs  ring, 
And  plashing  rills,  with  turbulence  headlong, 
Gushed  from  the  hillside's  mossed  and  linchened 
steep. 
11 A  new  day  ! "  birds  and  bees  and  breezes  sing ; 
A  new  day,  oh,  my  heart,  for  Hope,  Love,  Joy 
and  Song  I 

— Dawn. 


BENJAMIN  F.  TAYLOR.* 

BENJAMIN  F.  TAYLOR  was  born  in  Lowville, 
Lewis  county,  N.  Y.,  on  July  19,  1819,  and 
was  the  son  of  Stephen  William  Taylor,  who  was 
for  several  years  president  of  Madison  University. 
Stephen  Taylor  was  eccentric,  but  recognized  as  a 
man  possessing  great  executive  ability.  His  son 
Benjamin  was  graduated  from  Madison  University 
in  1839,  and  a  year  later  became  literary  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Journal \  and  during  the  Civil 
War,  1861-5,  he  was  its  correspondent  from  the 
field.  His  war  letters  were  very  graphic,  and 
many  of  them  were  translated  and  republished  in 
Europe ;  one  of  the  English  journals  going  so  far 
as  to  call  him  "  the  Oliver  Goldsmith  of  America." 
Mr.  Taylor  traveled  extensively  in  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  islands,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
public  lecturer.  The  University  of  California  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  LL.  D.  upon  him,  and  he  won 
wide  reputation  as  an  author.  His  principal  pub- 
lications are,  "Attractions  of  Languages,"  "Janu- 
ary and  June,"  "Pictures  in  Camp  and  Field," 
"Old  Time  Pictures  and  Sheaves  of  Rhyme," 
"Summer  Savory  Gleaned  from  Rural  Nooks," 
"Between  the  Gates,"  "  Dulce  Domum,  the  Burden 
of  Song,"  and  "  Theophilus  Trent,  or  Old  Times 
in  the  Oak  Openings."  A  complete  edition  of  his 
poems,  in  one  volume,  appeared  in  1887,  and  his 
death  occurred  in  Cleveland,  O.,  on  February  24th, 

of  the  same  year.  J.  H. 

_ —       • 

THE  ISLE  OF  THE  LONG  AGO. 

Oh,  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  River  Time, 
As  it  flows  through  the  realm  of  Tears, 
With  a  faultless  rythym  and  a  musical  rhyme. 
And  a  broader  sweep  and  a  surge  sublime 
As  it  blends  with  the  ocean  of  Years. 

How  the  winters  are  drifting  like  flakes  of  snow ! 

And  the  summers  like  buds  between  ; 
And  the  year  in  the  sheaf— so  they  come  and  they 

go 
On  the  River's  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  flow, 

As  they  glide  in  the  shadow  and  sheen. 

There  *s  a  magical  Isle  up  the  River  Time 

Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing ; 
There 's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime, 
And  a  voice  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime. 
And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  staying. 

*  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Benjamin  F.  Taylor.  Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  12  mo.  Each  poem  is  covered  by  copy- 
right and  all  privileges  reserved  by  the  publishers. 
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And  the  name  of  this  Isle  is  the  Long  Ago, 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there ; 
There  are  brows  of  beauty  and  bosoms  of  snow — 
They  are  heaps  of  dust,  but  we  loved  them  so ! 

There  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair. 

There  are  fragments  of  song  that  nobody  sings, 

And  a  part  of  an  infant's  prayer, 
There  's  a  harp  unswept  and  a  lute  without  strings, 
There  are  broken  vows  and  pieces  of  rings, 

And  the  garments  that  she  used  to  wear. 

There  are  hands  that  are  waved  when  the  fairy 
shore 

By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air ; 
And  we  sometimes  hear  through  the  turbulent  roar 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  days  gone  before, 

When  the  wind  down  the  River  is  fair. 

Oh,  remembered  for  aye  be  the  blessed  Isle 

All  the  day  of  our  life  till  night, 
And  when  evening  comes  with  its  beautiful  smile, 
And  our  eyes  are  closing  in  slumber  awhile, 

May  that  €<  Greenwood  "  of  soul  be  in  sight. 


THE  OLD  VILLAGE  CHOIR. 

I  have  fancied  sometimes  the  Bethel-bent  beam 
That  trembled  to  earth  in  the  Patriarch's  dream, 
Was  a  ladder  of  song  in  that  wilderness  rest 
From  the  pillow  of  stone  to  the  blue  of  the  Blest, 
And  the  angels  descending  to  dwell  with  us  here, 
"Old  Hundred "  and  " Corinth"  and   " China " 
and  "Mean" 

All  the  hearts  are  not  dead  nor  under  the  sod 
That  those  breaths  can  blow  open  to  Heaven  and 

God. 
Ah,  "Silver  Street"    flows  by  a  bright  shining 

road, — 
Oh,  not  to  the  hymns  that  in  harmony  flowed, 
But  the  sweet  human  psalms  of  the  old-fashioned 

choir, 
To  the  girl  that  sang  alto,  the  girl  that  sang  air. 

"  Let  us  sing  to  God's  praise,"  the  minister  said  : 
All  the  psalm-books   at  once  fluttered  open  at 
"York," 
Sunned  their  long  dotted  wings  in  the  words  that 

he  read, 
While  the  leader  leaped  into  the  tune  just  ahead, 

And  politely  picked  up  the  key-note  with  a  fork, 
And  the  vicious  old  viol  went  growling  along 
At  the  heels  of  the  girls  in  the  rear  of  the  song. 


Oh,  I  need  not  a  wing ; — bid  no  genii  come 

With  a  wonderful  web  from  Arabian  loom, 

To  bear  me  again  up  the  river  of  Time, 

When  the  world  was  in  rhythm  and  life  was  its 

rhyme, 
And  the  stream  of  the  years  flowed  so  noiseless 

and  narrow 
That  across  it  there  floated  the  song  of  a  sparow ; 
For  a  sprig  of  green  caraway  carries  me  there, 
To  the  old  village  church  and  the  old  village  choir, 
Where  clear  of  the  floor  my  feet  slowly  swung 
An  timed  the  sweet  pulse  of  the  praise  that  they 

sung, 
Till  the  glory  aslant  from  the  afternoon  sun 
Seemed  the  rafters  of  gold  in  God's  temple  begun! 

You  may  smile  at  the  nasels  of  old  Deacon  Brown 
Who  followed  by  scent  till  he  ran  the  tune  down, 
And  dear  sister  Green,  with  more  goodness  than 

grace, 
Rose  and  fell  on  the  tunes  as  she  stood  in  her 

place, 
And  where  "Coronation  "  exultantly  flows, 
Tried  to  reach  the  high  notes  on  the  tips  of  her 

toes  ! 
To  the  land  of  the  leal  they  have  gone  with  their 

song, 
Where  the  choir  and  the  chorus  together  belong. 
Oh  !  be  lifted,  ye  gates !  Let  me  hear  them  again, 
Blessed  song !  Blessed  Singers !  forever  Amen. 


MONEY  MUSK. 

In  shirt  of  check  and  tallowed  hair 
The  fiddler  sits  in  the  bulrush  chair 
Like  Moses'  basket  stranded  there 

On  the  brink  of  Father  Nile. 
He  feels  the  fiddle's  slender  neck, 
Picks  out  the  notes  with  thrum  and  check, 
And  times  the  tune  with  nod  and  beck, 

And  thinks  it  a  weary  while. 

All  ready !    Now  he  gives  the  call, 
Cries,  "Honor  to  the  ladies!'*    All 
The  jolly  tides  of  laughter  fall 
And  ebb  in  a  happy  smile. 

D-o-w-n  comes  the  bow  on  every  string, 
"First  couple  join  right  hands  and  swing! 
And  light  as  any  blue-bird's  wing 

"Swing  once  and  a  half  times  round!  " 
Whirls  Mary  Martin  all  in  blue — 
Calico  gown  and  stockings  new, 
And  tinted  eyes  that  tell  you  true, 

Dance  all  to  the  dancing  sound. 
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She  flits  about  big  Moses  Brown 

Who  holds  her  hands  to  keep  her  down 

And  thinks  her  hair  a  golden  crown 

And  his  heart  turns  over  once  ! 
His  cheek  with  Mary's  breath  is  wet, 
It  gives  a  second  somerset ! 
He  means  to  win  the  maiden  yet, 

Alas,  for  the  awkward  dunce  ! 

"  Your  stoga  boot  has  crushed  my  toe ! " 
"  I'd  rather  dance  with  one-legged  Joe," 
"  You  clumsy  fellow  !  "     "Pass  below/  " 

And  the  first  pair  dance  apart. 
Then  "  Forward  six  !  "  advance,  retreat, 
Like  midges  gay  in  sunbeam  street, 
'T  is  Money  Musk  by  merry  feet 

And  the  Money  Musk  by  heart ! 

"  Three  quarters  round  your  partners  swing  !  ' 
"Across  the  set!  "    The  rafters  ring, 
The  girls  and  boys  have  taken  wing 

And  have  brought  their  roses  out ; 
'T  is  "Forward  six  !  "  with  rustic  grace 
Ah,  rarer  far  than — "Swing  to  place!" 
Than  golden  clouds  of  old-point  lace 

They  bring  the  dance  about. 

Then  clasping  hands  all— "Right  and  left!  " 
All  swiftly  weave  the  measure  deft 
Across  the  woof  in  living  weft, 

And  the  Money  Musk  is  done  ! 
Oh,  dancers  of  the  rustling  husk, 
Good-night,  sweethearts,  't  is  growing  dusk, 
Good-night  for  aye  to  Money  Musk, 

For  the  heavy  march  begun  ! 


THE  TELEGRAPH. 

The  far  is  near.    We  neighbor  with  Japan, 
We  greet  a  brother  when  we  meet  a  man, 
We  feel  the  sorrow  ere  the  sigh  is  hushed, 
We  learn  the  fragrance  ere  the  flower  is  crushed, 

Some  human  flower  that  dwelt  half-way  around 
The  globe ;  that  faltered,  fell  and  went 
Right  into  camp  beneath  the  greensward  tent, 

While  other  flowers  stood  sentry  on  the  ground. 
Oh,  words  with  wings,  be  like  the  bird  that  bore 

The  ark-bound  sailor  of  the  shoreless  sea,  % 

The  olive-token.    Fly  abroad  and  be 
Earth's  sweet  evangels  now  and  evermore  ! 


TROUBLE. 


Born  trouble  is  better  than  borrowed, 
Light  and  darkness  are  blent,  but  beware 

Of  the  man  who  never  has  sorrowed, 
The  fine  gold  unalloyed  is  not  there. 


Let  us  come  to  the  bridges  of  care 
Ere  their  crossing  of  danger  we  dare, 
And  the  thought  in  our  hearts  ever  there, 

It  will  all  be  right  in  the  morning. 

If  earth's  weary  burdens  are  sorrow, 
If  the  noblest  of  triumphs  denied 

Are  always  beginning  to-morrow. 
If  we  fail  to  take  time  at  the  tide, 
If  old  friends  wane  away  from  our  side, 
Still  the  trust  and  the  truth  will  abide, 

It  will  be  all  right  in  the  morning ! 

— //  Will  Be  All  Right  in  the  Morning. 


GRANT. 


For  he  has  conquered  peace  at  last,  the  genera! 

and  chief- 
Has  fought  it  out  upon  the  line  that  makes  his 

record  grand. 
Death  in  his  listed  slippers  came,  brought  down  his 

cruel  hand, 
And  never  lifted  it  until  the  wondering  world  had 

seen 
His  princely  grace  of  patience,   his   fearlessness 

serene, 
His  fortitude  sublime,  that  made,  all  garlanded 

with  fire, 
The  Lord's  old  martyrs  smiling  stand  like  statues 

on  the  pyre, — 
His  Doric  dignity  of  soul  with  which,  one  after  one, 
He  climbed  each  lofty  eminence  that  kindled  in  the 

sun, — 
With  which,  all  honors  laid  aside,  the  grandest  and 

the  last, 
He  saw  the  whole  broad  world  salute,  as  on  he 

calmly  passed. 

— Death  of  General  Grant. 


YESTERDAYS. 

Oh,  the  voices  of  the  Yesterdays  !    Time's  melan- 
choly choir, 
With  the  twilight  singing  minor  and  the  dawning, 
singing  air, 

With  the  clouds  of  glory  round 
And  their  brows  with  garlands  bound, 
And  a  million  golden  minutes  strown  like  grain 

upon  the  ground. 
Ah,  they  must  be  up  the  River,  and  it  cannot  be  a 
dream, 
.   For  the  wind  is  blowing  soft,  my  Love,  is  blowing 
down  the  stream, 

And  is  wafting  to  your  ears 
What  your  list'ning  spirit  hears, 
Till  the  past  grows   dim   and    dimmer  through 
the  mist  of  many  tears. 

—  To  My  Wife. 
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REGINALD  B.  SPAN. 

REGINALD  B ARTLET  SPAN  was  born  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1868.  He  is  the  eldest  son 
of  Bartlet  Span,  Esq.,  of  Heywood  Mount,  Tenby, 
South  Wales,  (late  of  India).  His  mother  is  a 
daughter  of  Charles  W.  Jebb.  late  of  the  60th  King's 
Royal  Rifles.  Born  in  Bengal,  India,  he  was  sen1 
to  England  at  an  early  age,  where  he  was  educated, 
first  in  a  private  school,  then  in  a  college,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  at  athletics,  winning  the  long 
distance  running  championship,  (in  spite  of  his  del. 
icacy  of  constitution),  and  representing  his  college 
at  football.  Failing  to  pass  the  examinations  for 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  (for  a  com- 
mission in  the  army),  he  decided  to  try  the  colonies* 
and  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  joined 
some  cousins  on  their  sheep  run,  in  the  Canterbury 
Province.  After  staying  there  one  year,  obtaining 
colonial  experience,  he  left  and  went  to  the  North 
Island  in  search  of  work,  and  worked  from  time  to 
time  on  farm  and  bush  clearings.  In  1892,  a  bad 
attack  of  influenza,  with  subsequent  exposure  and 
neglect,  brought  on  pulmonary  consumption,  and  L 
was  found  necessary  to  take  a  sea  voyage  to  England 
After  one  year  in  England,  he  was  ordered  abroad 
again  by  his  doctors  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A 
year  ago  he  commenced  writing  songs  and  poems 
but  most  of  his  poems  were  written  during  the  las 
few  months,  while  wandering  through  Southern 
California  in  search  of  health  and  employment,  both 
of  which  he  failed  to  obtain,  and  so  eventually  re- 
turned to  Colorado,  where  he  is  at  present  resid- 
ing. W.  W. 


IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  barter, 
Honor  and  Truth  for  gold  ? 
Is  it  worth  while  to  gain  the  world, 
And  lose  thy  deathless  soul  ? 
Life  with  its  trials  will  soon  go  by ; 
And  death  is  surely  creeping  nigh, — 
And  why  should  we  ever  deceive  and  lie, 
When  all  will  soon  be  known  ? 

For  in  the  unseen  Spirit  World, 
We  all  shall  know  as  we  are  known, — 
And  stand  before  the  Light  of  God, 
To  reap  the  harvest  we  have  sown; 
No  mask  will  hide  our  naked  thoughts, 
Deceit  and  fraud  will  not  avail, 
For  Truth  will  show  us  as  we  are, 
When  we  have  passed  beyond  the  veil. 


Is  it  worth  while  to  listen, 
To  ought  that  the  world  may  say  ? 
Is  it  worth  to  heed  the  blame, — 
Or  praise, — of  Life's  short  day  ? 
Let  men  slander  as  they  will, — 
And  whisper  falsest  words  of  ill: — 
Don't  mind!— but  keep  thy  spirit  still, 
Noble, — pure, — and  true. 

For  in  this  mortal  life  of  ours, 
We  form  the  life  that  is  to  J>e; — 
Our  habits  form  our  characters, — 
And  character, — our  destiny; 
It  matters  not  what  men  may  say, 
Of  no  avail  is  slandering  spite, — 
For  nought  can  harm  the  steadfast  soul, 
That  trusts  in  God  and  does  the  Right. 


NEVER  AGAIN  TO  PART. 

I  stood  upon  the  quay, 

As  the  ship  put  out  to  sea;— 

And.  I  saw  a  widow  mother 

Parting  from  her  boy: — 

"Good-bye,— good-bye, — my  darling ! " 

I  heard  her  sadly  say, — 

"God  have  you  in  His  keeping, 

And  bring  you  back  some  day." 

The  ship  sailed  far  away; — 
And  for  many  a  weary  day, 
The  mother  watched  and  waited, — 
Longing  for  her  boy: — 
No  news  ere  came  of  Jack, 
And  alas  he  ne'er  came  back, 
To  his  broken-hearted  mother, 
In  the  village  by  the  sea. 

Last  night  I  had  a  vision: — 

I  dreamed, — and  lo —  behold ! — 

I  saw  the  glorious  country, 

Beyond  the  Gates  of  Gold. 

And  there, — among  the  ransomed, — 

Radiant  with  Peace  and  Joy, — 

I  saw  the  widow  mother, 

Standing  with  her  boy. 


-)(- 


ARTHUR  J.  BURDICK. 

ARTHUR  J.  BURDICK  was  born  on  June  20th, 
1858,  in  Genesee,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  His 
literary  tendencies  were  early  manifest,  for  when  he 
was  only  nine  years  of  age,  his  first  composition,  a 
poem  on  "  Spring,"  had  sufficient  merit  to  lead  his 
instructors  to  believe  he  had  copied  it.    Mr.  Bur 
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dick  has  continued  to  write  both  prose  and  poetry 
ever  since  his  boyhood,  but  has  never  sought 
recognition,  although  several  of  his  prose  articles 
were  accepted  and  published  in  the  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine  a  number  of  years  ago.  He  has  always 
been  extremely  diffident  in  regard  to  his  poetical 
attempts,  but  urged  by  friends,  he  began— less  than 
two  years  ago— offering  his  poems  for  publication* 
They  met  with  a  ready  acceptance,  and  brought  so 
many  flattering  letters,  that  he  felt  encouraged  to 
continue.  Since  January  i,  1895,  more  than  fifty 
poems  from  his  pen  have  appeared  in  various  pub- 
lications. His  delight  is  in  the  poetry  of  literature 
rather  than  prose,  yet  he  writes  numerous  short 
stories  and  sketches  which  are  well  received. 

S.  E.  A. 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  LONG  AGO. 

There's  lots  o'  people  that  I  meet  I  like  extremely 

well, 
An*  some  they  kind  o'  take  to  me,  at  least  that's 

what  they  tell. 
I  have  friends  of  recent  makin'  by  whom  I  set 

much  store ; 
Still  they  don't  seem  exactly  like  those  dear  old 

friends  of  yore. 
I  sort  o'  think  there's  no  folks  now  like  those  I 

used  to  know. 
Ah !  there's  no  friends,  I  tell  you,  like  the  friends 

of  long  ago. 

The  most  o'  people  now-o'-days,  they  dress  right 

up  to  kill, 
But  I've  a  sort  o'  hankerin',  that  somehow  dress 

don't  fill. 
I'm  longing  for  the  old-time  days  so  neighborin' 

and  free, 
When  we  went  to  meet  the  people,  and  not  their 

clothes  to  see. 
The  modern  times,  it  seems  to  me,  they  run  too 

much  to  show  ; 
It  kind  o'  sets  me  sighin'  for  the  friends  of  long 

ago. 

Those  dear  old  friends  of  long  ago,  in  memory  I 

see 
Their  kindly,  honest  faces,  that  were  wont  to  smile 

on  me ; 
The  hearty  claspin'  of  the  hand,  that  sort  o'  seemed 

to  say, 
"You've  got  my  kindest  wishes,  friend,  to  help 

you  on  vour  way." 
An'  in  my  mind  I  hear  again,  in  accents  soft  an' 

low, 
The  gentle,  tender  voices  of  those  friends  of  long 

ago. 


POPPIN'  APPLE-SEEDS. 

I  get  to  thinkin'  sometimes  now,  o'  happy  old- 
time  days, 

When  with  the  boys  an'  girls  I  knew,  we  played 
the  old  style  plays, 

Like  snap-an'-catch-em,  forfeit,  an*  some  others  I 
could  name ; 

But  poppin'  apple-seeds,  to  me,  was  far  the  nicest 
game. 

It  took  but  two  to  play  that  game,  an'  my  sweet- 
heart an1  I, 

Would  sit  beside  the  winter  fire,  when  no  one  else 
was  nigh, 

An'  take  the  seeds,  an'  each  o'  them  she'd  give 
some  fellow's  name, 

An'  put  'em  on  the  stove  to  roast,  an'  that  began 
the  game. 

An'  then  we'd  breathless  watch  those  seeds,  all 

eagerness  to  see 
Which  one  would  be  the  first  to  pop,  fer  that  would 

tell  who'd  be 
The  fortunate  young  man,  her  hand  and  heart  to 

claim. 
Yes !  poppin'  apple-seeds  it  was  an'    interestm' 

game. 

One  night  when  playin'  of  this  game,  one  seed  was 

named  fer  me, 
An'  when  it  popped  the  first  of  all,  my  heart  was 

filled  with  glee. 
I  followed  suit  an'  also  popped,  her  answer  you  can 

guess; 
She  blushed,  of  course,  and  dropped  her  eyes,  but 

softly  whispered — "yes." 


THE  FROST  UPON  THE  PANE. 

The  air  is  crisp  and  chilly, 

The  earth  is  clothed  in  white ; 
The  birds  of  song  have  long  since  gone 

Upon  their  Southern  flight. 
No  clover  in  the  meadow  ; 

No  flowers  upon  the  plain  ; 
But  my  heart  is  gay,  as  I  gaze  each  day 

At  the  frost  upon  the  pane. 

Behold  the  scenes  before  me. 

Here  is  a  woodland  dell, 
With  branching  tree,  and  ferns  I  see, 

And  nest  where  bird  doth  dwell. 
Beneath  the  feathery  foliage 

Is  seen  and  lost  again 
A  tiny  rill  upon  the  hill 

Of  the  frost  upon  the  pane. 
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I  see  a  gallant  rider 

Upon  a  noble  steed  ; 
His  armor  bright  is  a  pleasant  sight 

As  he  gallops  o'er  the  mead. 
The  worthy  foe  before  him 

Comes  swiftly  o'er  the  plain 
To  meet  in  fight  this  gallant  knight 

In  the  frost  upon  the  pane. 

And  here  a  mighty  city 

Is  spread  before  my  eyes  ; 
With  stately  hall  and  turrets  tall, 

And  spires  that  pierce  the  skies. 
But  the  city  seems  deserted, 

And  I  search  the  streets  in  vain. 
The  people  shy  I  cannot  spy 

In  the  frost  upon  the  pane. 

Oh,  Jack  is  an  active  painter, 

Skillful  his  touch,  and  bold. 
With  wondrous  skill  the  pane  he1 11  fill 

With  his  brush  so  icy  cold. 
The  sun  wipes  out  his  labor, 

But  at  night  he  comes  again, 
And  tho'  'tis  dark  he  leaves  his  mark 

In  the  frost  upon  the  pane. 
M 

EMMA  SARGENT  DUNHAM. 

MRS.  EMMA  BEDELIA  SARGENT  DUN- 
HAM was  born  in  Minot,  Me.,  in  a  pleasant 
valley  at  the  head  of  Auburn  Lake,  Her  parents 
were  Capt.  Joseph  Smith  and  Ann  Hoyt  Sargent. 
She  was  one  of  nine  children.  Her  oldest  brother 
was  Judge  Joseph  Augustus  Sargent  of  Minnesota. 
Her  younger,  Judge  William  Griffith  Sargent  of 
Kansas.  (During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was 
under  Grant,  made  major).  On  August  25m,  1845, 
Miss  Sargent  was  married  to  Mr.  Rums  Dunham, 
a  manufacturer  of  Britannia  and  silver-plated  ware. 
They  still  live  in  their  home,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Portland.  She  began  when  very  young  to  write  for 
publication,  and  no  year  has  since  passed  but 
something  from  her  pen  has  found  its  way  into 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Some  of  her  work 
has  been  republished  in  Europe.  Now  that  she  is 
•'looking  westward,"  her  pen  is  unusually  active. 
Time  and  inclination  are  not  wanting  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  (to  her)  ever  delightful  pastime. 

I.  A.  K. 


SAINT  DORCAS. 

I  know  a  patient  spirit,  and  her  mien 
Is  gentle  as  the  breeze  that  stirs  the  air. 

Her  eyes  beam  love,  and  on  her  brow  is  seen 
The  opulence  of  her  soft,  shining  hair. 


Her  hands  in  labor's  rugged  way,  have  long, 
In  faithful  trust,  been  busied  with  the  weal 

Of  others  :  and  her  heart— so  warm  and  strong — 
Doth  every  day  her  kindliness  reveal. 

Her  feet  are  ever  quick  when  pain's  alarm 
Falls  piteously  upon  her  watchful  ear : 

Alert,  she  speeds  to  bring  the  healing  balm, 
The  while  with  soothing  words  she  seeks  to  cheer 

But  her  own  grief  most  nobly  doth  she  bear : 
Submissively  she  passes  'neath  the  rod. 

Her  daily  life  is  one  unwritten  prayer, 
Rising  like  incense  from  the  earth  to  God. 

"  What  do  we  live  for  ?  "  once  I  heard  her  say, 
When  chided  that  so  ceaseless  were  her  cares : 

"  What  do  we  live  for ;  but  to  smooth  the  way, 
And    give   and   take   the   good   the   Christian 
shares?" 

Such  love  as  this,  has  an  enchanting  spell 
That  sets  the  holiest  feelings  all  aglow. 

'Tis  not  in  heaven  alone  that  good  saints  dwell, 
God  sometimes  lets  them  walk  with  us  below. 

O  faithful  Dorcas  !    May  thy  coming  days 
Bring  naught  to  thee  but  gratitude  and  love, 

Till  thou  shalt  sing  the  blessed  songs  of  praise 
With  the  innumerable  saints  above. 


THE  GENTIANS. 

Come,  dear  sweetheart,  let  us  go 
Where  the  blue-fringed  Gentians  grow, 
By  the  streamlet's  tardy  flow. 
Scarce  a  flower  now  lifts  its  head 
'Bove  the  crisp  dun  meadow's  bed ; 
All  the  fragrant  roses  dead. 

Tiger  lilies,  daisies,  all 

Heard  and  answered  autumn's  call, 

Softly  letting  leaflets  fall. 

But  this  lovely  flower  remains 

To  reward  us  for  our  pains, 

And  to  tell  us  autumn  reigns. 

Slender  stems  the  blooms  upbear, 
Decked  with  fringes  far  more  rare 
Than  did  princess  ever  wear. 
On  the  bank  the  brook  beside, 
Other  Gentians  we've  espied; 
But  they  all  their  faces  hide.* 

Never  sun  at  break  of  day, 
Nor  the  winds  that  sportive  play, 
Tear  those  mystic  veils  away. 

*  Closed  Gentians. 
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On  Illyria's  fields  of  old 
Gentians  did  their  robes  unfold, 
Fairer  than  a  cloth  of  gold. 

Then  there  came  a  bitter  day. 
With  fierce  armies  in  array ; 
Hot  and  cruel  was  the  fray. 
Many  a  hero,  brave  and  true. 
Did  the  earth  with  blood  imbue, 
Turning  red  the  fields  of  blue. 

And  the  king  whose  name  you  bear* 
Lost  his  kingdom  then  and  there  ; 
Moans  and  waitings  filled  the  air, 
Did  you,  on  that  fearful  night, 
Witnessing  the  bloody  fight, 
Veil  your  faces  in  affright? 

But  'tis  not  for  days  of  yore, 
Teeming  with  their  dingy  lore, 
That  we  praise  you  evermore. 
What  the  subtle  charm  or  spell 
That  holds  our  hearts  we  can  not  tell ; 
This  we  know,  we  love  you  well. 


HOPE. 


WALTER  S.  HAZELTINE.* 


Hope  is  the  soul's  inheritance,  to  hold 
In  trust ;  as  flowers  upon  the  thirsty  wold, 
Hold  in  their  hearts  the  dew,  until  again 
There  comes  to  them  the  sweet,  refreshing  rain. 

Hope  is  the  guest  that  weary  souls  invite 

To  sit  with  them  through  Doubt's  long,  weary  night, 

To  sit  with  them  and  feed  the  waning  fire, 

Lest  in  the  gloom  its  feeble  flame  expire, 

And  Hope,  obedient,  gives  sweet  words  of  cheer, 

Till,  midst  acclaim,  the  signs  of  morn  appear. 


THE  ORIOLE. 

"  LooK-at-her,  Look-at-her," 

That's  what  he  cries, 
As  up  to  the  tree-top 

The  Oriole  flies. 

* '  Look-at-her,  Look-at-her, ' ' 

Sings  he  with  glee, 
I  almost  believe 

He  is  laughing  at  me. 

There,  there,  pretty  bird, 

Your  dress  may  be  fine, 
But  it's  very  ill-mannered 

To  make  fun  of  mine. 

*  The  Gentian  derives  its  name  from  Gentius,  King  of  Illyria. 


THE  MASTER. 


Ah,  ancient  is  my  harp ;  for  many  a  day 
It  hath  lain  idle,  and  its  strings  have  grown 

Rusty  with  little  use,  mayhap  the  way 
The  mind  grows  rusty  when  it  dwells  alone. 

ii. 

Unpracticed  are  my  hands,  aye,  e'en  untaught 
Little  do  1  know  each  wondrous  string ; 

Yet  how  my  heart  doth  beat  with  gladness  fraught, 
When  I  can  listen  while  the  master  sings. 


I  brought  it  forth,  attuned  it  to  my  heart, 
And  idly  o'er  its  strings  my  fingers  strayed ; 

From  high  to  low,  yet  trembling  in  each  part, 
They   stumbled,  stopped,  and   seemed  to  be 
afraid. 

IV. 

The  master  touched  a  chord,  anon  there  grew 
A  wealth  of  harmony  without  and  in, 

Like  wine  drunk  sparkling  of  an  olden  brew ; 
Time  was  and  was  not,  yet  had  heaven  been. 


THE  POET'S  BIRTH. 

In  the  land  of  Poco  Tiempo, 

In  the  land  of  By-and-By, 
Where  the  twilight  blushes  golden, 

And  the  purple  shadows  lie ; 
Where  the  streets  are  paved  with  silence, 

In  the  land  of  Pretty  Soon, 
Once  there  came  a  troop  of  fairies, 

Bringing  in  a  wonderous  boon. 

Strange  the  land  of  Poco  Tiempo, 

Dreamy  all  the  people  seem  ; 
And  the  fairies  entered  boldly, 

Passing  like  a  perfect  dream. 
Up  the  lonely  street  of  Silence, 

Turning  off  down  Tired  Lane, 
Till  they  came  to  Future  Alley, 

Turnpike  to  the  land  of  Bane. 

Here  they  halted,  where  a  cottage 
Stood  within  a  garden  spot, 

Growing  deep  with  wasted  moments, 
Dead,  deserted,  and  forgot. 

*  See  Short  Biographies  and  Literay  Notes. 
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Here,  within  a  silent  chamber, 

On  a  cot  there  slept  a  child, 
Dreaming  of  fair  Poco  Tiempo, 

By  its  witchery  beguiled. 

Through  the  cottage  romped  the  fairies, 

To  the  chamber  came,  and  there, 
Gathered  round  the  dreaming  sleeper, 

Sang  the  Dream-Fay's  mystic  air  ; 
While  the  leader  of  the  fairies, 

Standing  in  the  moon-drift  white, 
Touched  the  child  with  wand  of  magic — 

Blessed  him  in  the  silent  night. 

So  it  was  in  Poco  Tiempo, 

In  the  land  of  By- and- By, 
Where  the  twilight  blushes  golden, 

And  the  purple  shadows  lie  ; 
Once  a  fairy  legion  journeyed, 

And  they  touched  a  sleeper  there, 
And  a  poet  blest  the  sunshine* 

Sang  to  free  the  world  from  care. 

)( 


THOMAS  J.  DONAHOE: 


EVENING. 

Oh  !  evening  fair,  thou  hastenest  to  a  close 
While  joyous  birds  sing  in  the  verdant  bowers, 
Their  mellow  notes  attune  to  dews  and  flowers, 

While  from  the  purple  skies  the  west  wind  blows 

And  sweetly  bends  to  woo  the  virgin  rose, 
Now  all  the  jeweled  stars  assume  their  powers, 
The  eager  herbage  drink  thy  crystal  showers, 

While  my  soul,  dwells  in  raptures  of  repose. 

The  full  round  moon,  now  sheds  her  silvery  rays 
On  dimpled  stream  and  makes  its  waters  shine, 

While  on  and.  on  it  glides  through  scented  ways 
With  music  sweet,  in  vocal  phrase  of  thine, 

Oh  !  gentle  Eve,  with  ecstasy  I  gaze 
On    thy   departing   beauty,   wrapt   in  thoughts 
divine. 


HOW  LOVELY  NOW  ALL  NATURE  SMILES. 

How  lovely  now  all  nature  smiles 
Enthroned  in  sunset's  golden  glow, 

Whose  glory  all  the  world  beguiles 
While  sweetly  scented  breezes  blow. 

The  woodthrush  thrills  its  mellow  strain 
From  the  green  bosom  of  the  grove ; 

While  flowers  are  blooming  o'er  the  plain 
Beneath  the  radiant  rays  of  love  ! 
*  See  Short  Biographies  and  Literary  Notes. 


'Tis  joy,  to  muse  beside  the  stream 
And  view  the  golden  parting  rays  ; 

While  beauty  crowns  each  pleasing  dream 
Wherein  I  passed  my  boyhood  days. 

Oh  !  now  my  spirit  breathes  sweet  calm 
Of  mingled  odors  from  the  lea ; 

While  sinks  to  rest  so  sweet,  and  calm 
The  soul  of  day  in  yon  blue  sea. 

So  be  it,  when  our  days  are  done 
We,  too,  may  sink  to  peaceful  rest 

As  thus  we  view  the  setting  sun 
Declining  in  the  golden  west 


BABY'S  SMILE  OP  LOVELINESS. 

The  violets  on  the  fragrant  lawn 

Are  beautiful  to  see, 
And  lovely  are  the  radiant  stars, 

That  beam  above  the  lea, 
But  Baby's  smile  of  loveliness, 

And  eyes  of  ether  blue 
Are  brighter  than  the  light  of  stars, 

Or  flowers  of  varied  hue. 

The  fretted  radiance  in  the  grove, 

The  dew  upon  the  flowers, 
And  the  mild  light  that  gilds  the  sky 

At  Eve's  empurpled  hours, 
All  these  are  sweet,  but  Baby's  soul, 

And  cheeks  of  roseate  hue, 
Are  brighter  than  the  golden  light, 

And  purer  than  the  dew. 


-X- 


JOHN  PAYNE. 

MR.  JOHN  PAYNE  was  born  August  23,  1842, 
and  has  followed  the  profession  of  a  solici- 
tor. His  life,  so  far  as  known  to  the  public  or 
ourselves,  is  marked  solely  by  his  appearances  as 
an  author.  In  1870  he  published  "  A  Masque  of 
Shadows,"  in  187 1,  "  Intaglios, "  in  1872,  "Songs 
of  Life  and  Death,"  in  1878,  "Lautrec,"  in  1880, 
"New  Poems."  The  translations  for  the  Villion 
Society  which  have  given  him  so  unique  a  reputa- 
tion, appeared — Villon's  Poems  in  1878,  the  "Arab- 
ian Nights"  in  1882  and  subsequent  years,  and 
"The  Decameron  "  in  1886.  If  Mr.  Payne  stands 
higher  as  a  translator  than  as  an  original  author, 
the- reason  is  not  that  his  original  work  is  incon- 
siderable, but  that  translation  is  a  field  in  which  he 
has  absolutely  no  rival.  No  modem  English  poet 
has  attempted  anything  like  the  rich  and  massive 
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intricacy  of  his  translations  from  Villon,  and,  with 
the  possible  exceptions  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr. 
Robert  Bridges,  none  can  be  named  who  could  at- 
tempt the  like  feat  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
Considering  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton's  long 
practice  in  colloquial  Arabic,  his  version  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights'1  must  in  all  probability  be  more 
accurate  than  Mr.  Payne's ;  but,  regarded  as  an 
example  of  English  style,  it  is  far  less  classical. 
As  an  original  poet,  Mr.  Payne's  exceptional  com- 
mand of  poetic  form  counts  for  less,  and  his  ex- 
ceptional gift  of  poetic  transfusion  counts  for  noth- 
ing. One  great  advantage  he  has  over  most  com- 
petitors, his  objectivity,  his  power  of  telling  a  story 
with  great  force  and  point,  sometimes  with  breath- 
less rapidity  and  overmastering  energy,  as  of  a  man 
wholly  possessed  by  the  terror  of  his  tale.  This 
impetuous  vigor  is  especially  conspicuous  in  "  The 
Rime  of  Redemption"  and  "Lautrec."  If  there 
is  less  of  this  peculiar  power  in  the  author's  later 
productions,  it  still  is  not  absent  from  "Thor- 
gerda,"  while  "Salvestra"  displays  qualities  of  a 
higher  order  still.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
neglect  of  a  poem  so  masterly  in  narrative,  so 
felicitous  in  diction,  so  instinct  with  the  trues 
pathos.  Mr.  Payne's  appearances  in  his  own  per- 
son are,  in  our  estimation,  less  successful  than  his 
objective  poems.  When  he  has  no  story  to  tell  he 
seems  to  have  comparatively  little  to  say  -his  lyrics 
seem  to  owe  less  to  inspiration  of  the  lyrist  than  to 
the  skill  of  the  artist ;  perfect  indeed  in  external 
form,  bnt  not  always  irreproachable  in  diction. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  in  his  i( Malay  Pantoum," 
the  form  is  so  captivating:  as  to  seem  of  itself  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  the  existence  of  the  piece. 

R  G. 


RONDEAU  REDOUBLE. 

My  day  and  night  are  in  my  lady's  hand  ; 

I  have  no  other  sunrise  than  her  sight : 
For  me  her  favor  glorifies  the  land ; 

Her  anger  darkens  all  the  cheerful  light ; 
Her  face  is  fairer  than  the  hawthorne  white, 

When  all  a- flower  in  May  the  hedgerows  stand  ; 
Whilst  she  is  kind  [  know  of  none  affright ; 

My  day  and  night  are  in  my  lady's  hand. 

All  heaven  in  her  glorious  eyes  is  spanned  : 
Her  smile  is  softer  than  the  Summer  night, 

Gladder  than  daybreak  on  the  Faery  strand  : 
I  have  no  other  sunrise  than  her  sight 
Her  silver  speech  is  like  the  singing  flight 

Of  runnels  rippling  o'er  the  jeweled  sand, 
Her  kiss  a  dream  of  delicate  delight ; 

For  me  her  favor  glorifies  the  land. 


What  if  the  Winter  slay  the  Summer  bland ! 

The  golden  sun  in  her  hair  burns  ever  bright : 
If  she  be  sad,  straightway  all  joy  is  banned ; 

Her  anger  darkens  all  the  cheerful  light. 

Come  weal  or  woe,  I  am  my  lady's  knight, 
And  in  her  service  every  ill  withstand  ; 

Love  is  my  lord,  in  all  the  world's  despite, 
And  holdeth  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
My  day  and  night. 


A  SONG  OF  WILLOW. 

Love  and  Life  have  had  their  day, 

Long  ago ; 
Hope  and  Faith  have  fled  away 
With  the  roses  and  the  May ; 
This  is  but  an  idle  show : 
Come  away  ! 

Seekest  thou  for  flowers  of  June, 

Roses  red  ? 
Listenest  for  the  linnet's  tune? 
Here  the  night  fowl  wails  the  moon  ; 
Here  are  lilies  of  the  dead. 
Tear  bestrewn. 

Thinkest  Love  will  come  again , 

Fresh  and  sweet, 
With  the  apple- blossoms'  rain? 
Many  a  day  dead  Love  has  lain, 
Folded  in  the  winding-sheet. 
Hope  is  vain. 

See,  Death  beckons  from  the  gloom, 

(Come  away !) 
Life  is  wasted  from  its  room. 
Love  is  faded  from  its  bloom  ; 
Come  and  nestle  in  the  gray 
Of  the  tomb. 

Come  away  !     The  bed  ta  laid, 

Soft  and  deep ; 

In  the  blossomed  linden's  shade, 

Underneath  the  moon-pale  glade, 

In  the  quiet  shalt  thou  sleep, 

Un  affray  ed. 

Kiss  thy  love  upon  the  lips 

Once  again* 
I  will  fold  thee  in  the  eclipse 

Of  the  night  where  shadows  stray, 
And  sleep  healeth  heart  and  brain  : 
Come  away  I 
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A  BIRTHDAY  SONG. 

Thb  rose-time  and  the  roses 

Call  to  me,  dove  of  mine ; 
I  hear  the  bird-song  closes 

Ring  out  in  the  sunshine  ; 
In  all  the  wood-reposes 

There  runs  a  magic  wine 

Of  music  all  divine. 

All  things  have  scent  and  singing ; 
The  happy  earth  is  ringing 

With  praise  love  of  June  ; 

Have  I  alone  no  tune, 
No  sound  of  music-making 
To  greet  my  love's  awaking, 

This  golden  summer  noon  ? 

Ah  love !  my  roses  linger 
For  sunshine  of  thine  eyes, 

For  Love,  the  music  bringer, 
My  linnets  wait  to  rise  ; 

All  dumb  are  birds  and  singer : 
The  song  in  kisses  dies 
And  sound  of  happy  sighs. 

What  need  of  songs  and  singing, 
When  love  for  us  is  ringing 

Bells  of  enchanted  gold  ? 

Dear,  whilst  my  arms  enfold 
My  love,  our  kisses  fashion 
Tunes  of  more  perfect  passion 

Than  verses  new  or  old. 


LAMENTATION. 
Smite  strings,  and  fill  the  courts  with  thy  lament ! 

Yea,  let  the  singing  thunder  through  the  halls ; 

Wake  all  the  echoes  from  the  funeral  walls, 
From  aisle  to  roof,  and  porch  to  battlement ! 
Give  forth  thy  sorrow  till  the  roses'  scent 

Is  blent  for  dole  into  the  lilies'  breath, 

And  all  the  air  is  faint  with  balms  of  death, 
Seeing  the  glory  of  the  day  is  spent, 

And  Death  is  very  nigh  upon  our  feet ! 
Sing  out,  and  let  the  winds  be  filled  with  song ! 

Haply,  the  clangors  of  the  chant  shall  beat 
Against  the  great  gods'  portals,  till  the  throng 

Immortal  hear  in  it  the  thund'rous  feet 
Of  Fate,  and  tremble  for  remembered  wrong. 


DEATH. 

Who  would  not  choose  to  die,  when  life  is  worn 
And  wan  with  wrong  unto  the  utterest  ? 

The  fierce  gods  chase  us  to  the  brink  with  scorn  ; 

Yet  smite  the  stings  !    We  are  not  so  folorn 
But  we  may  die,  seeing  that  death  is  best 

—"A  Song  Before  the  Gates  of  Death." 
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THE  BRIDES  OF  QUAIR. 

A  Stillness  crept  about  the  house 

At  evenfall,  in  noontide  glare, 
Upon  the  silent  hills  looked  forth 

The  many-windowed  House  of  Quair. 

The.  peacock  on  the  terrace  screamed ; 

Browsed  on  the  lawn  the  timid  hare  ;  " 

The  great  trees  grew  i'  the  avenue, 

Calm  by  the  sheltered  house  of  Quair. 

The  pool  was  still ;  around  its  brim 

The  alders  sickened  all  the  air ; 
There  came  no  murmur  from  the  streams, 

Though  nigh  flowed  Leithen,  Tweed  and  Quair. 

The  days  hold  on  their  wonted  pace, 

And  men  to  court  and  camp  repair, 
Their  part  to  fill  of  good  or  ill, 

While  women  keep  the  house  of  Quair. 

And  one  is  clad  in  widow's  weeds, 

And  one  is  maiden-like  and  fair, 
And  day  by  day  they  seek  the  paths 

About  the  lonely  fields  of  Quair. 

To  see  the  trout  leap  in  the  streams, 

The  summer  clouds  reflected  there, 
The  maiden  loves  in  maiden  dreams 

To  hang  o'er  silver  Tweed  and  Quair. 

Within,  in  pall-black  velvet  clad, 

Sits  stately  in  her  oaken  chair — 
A  stately  dame  of  ancient  name — 

The  mother  of  the  house  of  Quair. 

Her  daughter  'broiders  by  her  side 

With  heavy,  drooping  golden  hair, 
And  listens  to  her  frequent  plaint — 

11  111  fare  the  brides  that  come  to  Quair. 

"For  more  than  one  hath  lived  in  pine, 
And  more  than  one  hath  died  of  care, 

And  more  than  one  hath  sorely  sinned, 
Left  lonely  in  the  house  of  Quair. 

"  Alas  !  and  ere  thy  father  died, 

I  had  not  in  his  heart  a  share ; 
And  now— may  God  forefend  her  ill— 

Thy  brother  brings  his  bride  to  Quair !  " 
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She  came  ;  they  kissed  her  in  the  hall, 
They  kissed  her  on  the  winding  stair ; 

They  led  her  to  a  chamber  high — 
The  fairest  in  the  house  of  Quair. 

'■ '  Tis  fair,"  she  said,  on  looking  forth  ; 

11  But  what  although  'twere  bleak  and  bare? " 
She  looked  the  love  she  did  not  speak, 

And  broke  the  ancient  curse  of  Quair. 

41  Wher'er  he  dwells,  where'er  he  goes, 
His  dangers  and  his  toils  I  share." 

What  need  be  said,  she  was  not  one 
Of  the  ill-fated  brides  of  Quair ! 

Isabella  Craig  Knox. 


THE  DUKE'S  EXEQUY. 

ARRAS,  A.  D.  I404. 

Clothed  in  sable,  crowned  with  gold, 
All  his  wars  and  councils  ended, 
Philip  lay,  surnamed  The  Bold  : 
Passing-bell  his  quittance  tolled, 
And  the  chant  of  priests  ascended. 

Mailect  knights  and  archers  stand, 
Thronging  in  the  church  of  Arras 
Never  more  at  his  command 
Shall  they  scour  the  Netherland, 
Nevermore  the  outlaws  harass ; 

Naught  is  left  of  his  array 

Save  a  barren  territory  ; 
Forty  years  of  generous  sway, 
Sped  his  princely  hoards  away, 

Bartered  all  his  gold  for  glory. 

Forth  steps  Flemish  Margaret  then, 
Striding  toward  the  silent  ashes ; 
And  the  eyes  of  arme*d  men 
Fill  with  startled  wonder,  when 
On  the  bier  her  girdle  clashes  ! 

Swift  she  drew  it  from  her  waist, 
And  the  purse  and  keys  it  carried 

On  the  ducal  coffin  placed  ; 

Then  with  proud  demeanor  faced 
Sword  and  shield  of  him  she  married. 

11  No  encumbrance  of  the  dead 
Must  the  living  clog  forever ; 

From  thy  debts  and  dues,"  she  said, 
41  From  the  linens  of  thy  bed, 
We  this  day  our  line  dissever. 


"  From  thy  hand  we  gain  release ; 
Know  all  present  by  this  token  ! 

Let  the  dead  repose  in  peace, 

Let  the  claims  upon  us  cease 
When  the  ties  that  bound  are  broken. 

"Philip,  we  have  loved  thee  long, 
But,  in  years  of  future  splendor, 

Burgundy  shall  count  among 

Bravest  deeds  of  tale  and  song 
This,  our  widowhood's  surrender." 

Back  the  stately  Duchess  turned, 
While  the  priests  and  friars  chanted, 

And  the  swinging  incense  burned  ; 

Thus  by  feudal  rite  was  earned 
Greatness  for  a  race  undaunted. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


AT  SEA. 


What  lies  beyond  the  far  horizon's  rim  ? 

Ah !  could  our  ship  but  reach  an  anchor  there, 

What  wondrous  scenes,  what  visions  bright  and 
fair 
Would  meet  the  eyes  that  gazed  across  the  brim ! 
But  though  we  crowd  the  canvas  on  and  trim 

Our  bark  with  skill,  the  proud  waves  seem  to 
bear 

No  nearer  to  that  goal,  and  everywhere 
Stretches  an  endless  circle  wide  and  dim. 

So  do  we  dream,  treading  the  narrow  path 
Of  life,  between  the  bounds  of  day  and  night, 
To-morrow  turns  this  page  so  often  conned ; 

But  when  to-morrow  cometh,  lo !  it  hath 
The  limits  of  to-day,  and  in  its  light 

Still  lies  far  off  the  unknown  heaven  beyond. 

Owen  Innslet. 


SHE  BRINGS  THE  SPRINGTIME   WITH  HER. 

My  love's  the  sweetest  floweret 

That  grows  upon  the  wold; 
She  brings  the  springtime  with  her, 

Though  winds  are  bleak  and  cold. 
She  walks  along  the  meadow 

In  beauty  and  in  light; 
'Tis  sunshine  in  her  presence, 

And  in  her  absence  night. 

She's  fairer  than  the  moonlight, 
And  brighter  than  the  morn; 
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She's  tender  as  the  twilight 

When  every  star  is  born. 
She  speaks  and  all  is  gladness, 

She  sings  and  all  is  love, 
And  every  bird  in  silence 

Sits  listening  in  the  grove. 

O  love,  when  thou  art  absent 

'Tis  winter  in  my  soul, 
The  day  is  full  of  darkness, 

The  night  is  full  of  dole. 
My  life  were  death  without  thee, 

The  very  sun  were  gray; 
But  with  thee  earth  is  full  of  love 

That  cannot  pass  away. 

Daniel  J.  Donahob. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


HALF-HEARD. 

Poets  must  ever  be  their  own  best  listeners. 

No  word  from  man  to  man 

Shall  sound  the  same  again  ; 
Something  is  lost  through  all  interpreters. 

Never  for  finest  thought 

Can  crystal  words  be  wrought 
That  to  the  crowd  afar 
Shall  show  it — more  than  telescope  a  star. 

Each  for  himself  creates  the  world  in  which  he 
dwells — 
Thy  world  is  only  thine. 
Whatever  light  may  shine 
Outward,  for  thee  the  inner  glory  wells ; 
Another  earth  and  skies 
Are  seen  by  other  eyes. 
Each  from  his  center  rounds 
God's  universe,  and  yet  it  hath  no  bounds. 

Sing— but  the  song  that  took  its  sweetest  tone 

From  deeper  things  unsaid, 

Its  fullest  sense  unread, 
Another  will  interpret  by  his  own. 

To  him  shall  come  the  line 

With  music  not  of  thine. 
None  shall  the  whole  repeat ; 
Call  it  enough  if  they  shall  answer  it. 

Close  as  we  go,  with  claspdd  hands,  one  way, 

No  less  we  walk  apart ; 

Something  in  every  heart 
Must  hold  it  from  all  other  hearts  away. 


Yet  shall  that  silent  chord 
Be  vocal  to  its  Lord. 
Some— sweetest  notes  would  fall 
Vainly  in  heaven,  did  not  One  Answer  all. 

Carl  Spencer. 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 

To  women  the  Creator's  hand  has  given 

To  soothe  the  poor  limbs  racked  with  misery, 

And  with  a  blessed  ministry  of  Heaven 

Bid  life's  renascent  force  again  to  be. 

Who  but  her  knows  a  pitying  Presence  stand 

Unwearying  by  childhood's  restless  bed 

And  with  soft  voice  assuage,  and  tender  hand, 

The  fevered  pulses  and  the  aching  head. 

For  her  the  endless  mystery  of  pain, 

War,  pestilence,  the  long  wards  choked  with  woe, 

The  miseries  which  ruder  souls  appall, 

Sound  on  her  ear,  a  clear,  high  trumpet-call 

Of  duty,  and  her  soul  prepares  to  go 

Unfearing  forth.    Let  her  not  go  in  vain ! 

Let  her  not  go  in  vain  !    For  the  great  Art 
Of  Healing  is  not  brief,  but  hard  and  long : 
And  whoso  in  her  eyes  would  fain  grow  strong 
Must  woo  her  with  the  mind  as  with  the  heart. 
Not  less  of  pitying  tenderness  has  she, 
The  woman  anned  with  learning's  triple  shield, 
Who  fronts  the  powers  of  Pain  and  Misery, 
And  of  her  lofty  courage  scorns  to  yield, 
Full  armed  with  knowledge  yet  a  woman  still, 
A  woman  in  quick  thought  and  pitying  eye, 
A  woman  with  soft  hand  and  accents  mild, 
To  soothe  the  pains  of  age,  the  suffering  child, 
Filled  with  a  deep,  unfailing  sympathy 
For  the  poor  thralls  of  Fate's  mysterious  will. 

Raise  we  a  Hospice,  therefore,  which  shall  give 
Woman  to  woman's  need.    Not  the  rude  force 
Of  man  is  all,  nor  thews  and  sinews  coarse 
But  those  fine  spiritual  blooms  which  live 
Within  the  woman.     Not  the  body  alone 
But  the  soul,  too,  she  heals.    Go  forth  brave  band 
Among  the  squalid  dens,  where  groan 
Slaves  through  their  lives, and  bid  them  understand 
And  rise  up  free,  and  to  the  heathen  shore 
Of  the  old  East,  where  now  your  sisters  pine 
Pent  in  the  dull  Zenana's  tomb, 
Pierce  with  clear  rays  the  sullen  age-long  gloom 
And  raise  them  body  and  soul,  till  more  and  more 
Shines  forth  some  effluence  of  the  light  Divine. 

Lewis  Morris. 
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CHARLES  DARWIN. 

CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.  R.  S.f  born  in  1809, 
was  an  illustrious  English  biologist,  grand- 
son of  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  poet,  and  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  the  famous  potter.  He  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Waring  Darwin,  a  medical  practitioner  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  here  the  future  naturalist  was 
born.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  in  child- 
hood or  while  a  boy  in  Shrewsbury  school  he  dis- 
played any  hereditary  taste  for  science,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  was  a  medical  student  in  Edinburgh 
that  he  began  to  pay  some  attention  to  zoology. 
However,  for  medicine  as  a  profession,  he  showed 
such  repugnance  that  in  1828  he  was  entered  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  with,  it  is  said,  the 
intention  of  taking  orders.  Here  his  natural  his- 
tory studies  first  began  in  earnest,  owing  to  the 
enthusiasm  aroused  in  his  mind  by  the  lectures, 
excursions,  and  pleasant  talk  of  Mr.  Henslow,who> 
at  that  period  filled  the  Chair  of  Botany  in  the 
University.  In  1831  Captain  Fitzroy  asked  Mr. 
Henslow  to  recommend  a  naturalist  for  the  survey- 
ing expedition  then  on  the  eve  of  sailing  under  his 
command,  Darwin,  who  had  just  been  graduated 
B.  A. — not,  it  appears,  with  any  distinction — was 
selected,  on  the  post  being  declined  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Jenyns.  Accordingly,  in  that  year  began  a  career 
which  for  half  a  century  was  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  English  science.  The  Adventure 
and  Beagle  visited  South  America,  Australia  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  many  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  islands,  and  Darwin,  leaving  the  ship 
at  Valparaiso,  crossed  the  continent  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  discovering  on  the  way  those  gigantic  bones 
of  extinct  mammals,  which  first  brought  him  into 
notice.  But  though  tortured  by  dyspepsia,  and  a 
martyr  to  sea-sickness,  he  was  indefatigable  in 
pursuing  his  researches.  Returning  from  this 
voyage  of  &\e  years,  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss 
Wedgwood,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  lived  in  a 
quiet  country  house  surrounded  with  gardens,  at 
Down,  not  fur  from  Bromley,  in  Kent,  rarely  stirring 
from  home,  except  for  a  brief  excursion,  and 
entirely  engrossed  in  his  scientific  pursuits.  The 
owner  of  an  ample  fortune,  which  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  dentil  of  a  brother,  Mr.  Darwin 
could  devote  in*-1  entire  period  of  his  working  life  to 
his  unreimmtrnlive  studies,  uniiarassed  except  h\ 
feeble  health-  hi  1S39  appeared  his  "Journal  of 
ircnes  During h  Voyage  Round  tlit:  World/* 


and  about  the  same  period  he  contributed  exten- 
sively to  the  official  narrative  of  the  expedition. 
In  1842  he  issued  the  "  Structure  and  Distribution 
of  Coral  Reefs,"  in  which  he  enunciated  the  theory 
which  with  some  modifications — introduced  by 
Dana  and  the  Challenger  naturalists— Is  still  held. 
In  1844  his  "  Geological  Observations  on  Volcanic 
Islands,  etc.,1'  and  in  1846  his  *' Geological  Obser- 
vations in  South  America,"  were  published.  In 
185 1  and  1854  the  Ray  Society  issued  his  mono- 
graph of  the  **  Cirrhipedia  "  in  two  large  volumes, 
and  soon  afterwards  his  monograph  of  the  "  Fossil 
Leparidae  and  Balaenidae  of  Great  Britain"  was 
issued  by  the  Palaeontographical  Society.  The 
"Origin  of  Species,"  was  published  in  1859.  I* 
immediately  created  a  profound  sensation,  and 
was  received  with  almost  equal  applause  and  abuse. 
The  author  was  on  one  side  vaunted  as  the  prophet 
of  a  new  revelation,  and  on  the  other  as  the  assail- 
ant of  Divine  Revelation.  Reviews  of  the  book 
appeared  in  almost  every  publication.  Sermons 
were  preached  against  it.  Lectures  were  delivered 
in  its  elucidation.  Translations  and  commentaries 
appeared  in  almost  every  European  language,  and 
in  a  short  period  the  scientific  world  ranged  itself 
into  two  camps — the  one  for.  the  other  against  the 
"Darwinian  Theory."  In  1862  appeared  "The 
Fertilization  of  Orchids,"  a  work  which  gave 
physiological  botany  an  immense  impetus.  ••Climb- 
ing Plants  "  appeared  in  1865 ;  "  Varieties  of 
Plants  and  Animals  under  Domestication,"  in  186S; 
"  Descent  of  Man,"  in  1871  ;  "  Expression  in  Man 
and  Animals,"  in  1872  ;  4*  Insectivorous  Plants,"  in 
1875  ;  "  Effects  of  Cross  Fertilization  in  the  Veg- 
etable Kingdom,"  in  1876;  "  Different  Forms  of 
Flowers  in  the  Same  Species,"  in  1877  ;  "Move- 
ment in  Plants,"  in  1881  ;  and  in  the  same  year  his 
work  on  "Earth  Worms  and  Vegetable  Mould." 
Personally  the  character  of  Mr.  Darwin  was  most 
lovable,  and  though  associated  with  extreme  views 
he  was  the  most  tolerant  of  men.  So  far  from 
showing  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  some  of  his  less 
instructed  disciples,  he  always  inculcated  caution* 
and  was  ever  ready  to  discuss  the  [mints  in  which 
his  hypothesis  failed  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  life.  During  his  lifetime  he  wrm  honored 
every  country  in  the  world  ;  hb  home  was  the 
Mecca  of  naturalists,  lie  died  in  tSSa  and  in  1885 
a  statue  of  him  was  erected  by  a  world* wide  subr 
script  ion,  and  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 

P.  I. 
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Bbers.— Georg  Ebcrs,  orientalist  and  novelist, 
was  born  in  Berlin,  March  i,  1837.  His  father,  a 
banker,  having  died  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  the 
latter  received  his  early  instruction  from  his 
mother,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Frobel's 
school  at  Keilhau.  At  the  Universities  of  Gottingen 
and  Berlin  he  made  Egyptology  his  central  study, 
and  at  the  termination  of  his  academical  career  he 
visited  the  principal  mu- 
seums of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities in  Europe.  In 
1865  he  established  him- 
self at  Jena  as  a  private 
tutor  for  the  Egyptian 
languages  and  antiqui- 
;  ties,  and  in  1870  he  was 
t  called  to  Leipzig  as  Pro- 
fessor, where  he  has 
since  remained.  Apart 
from  his  scientific  ser- 
vices, his  thesis  on  obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor 
"On  the  Twenty-Sixth  Egyptian  Dynasty,"  and 
his  larger  work  on  "Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses,"  and  his  "Scientific  Journey  to  Egypt," 
1869-70,  were  the  cause  of  his  promotion  to  that 
Chair.  In  his  second  journey  to  Egypt  in  1872-73, 
he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  Papyrus  E,  which 
was  subsequently  named  after  him.  This  Papyrus, 
although  its  contents  primarily  relate  to  medical 
subjects,  is  very  important  on  account  of  the  in- 
sight it  gives  into  the  language  and  culture  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Ebers  also  discovered  the 
important  biographical  inscription  of  the  "Amen 
em  Neb."  'In  1876  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
paralysis,  which  prevented  him  from  walking. 
To  this  illness  the  further  development  of  his  liter- 
ary activity  is  mainly  attributable,  for  since  the 
state  of  his  health  incapaciated  him  from  pursuing 
more  serious  studies,  he  sought  and  obtained  a 
means  of  recreation  and  agreeable  occupation  in 
imaginative  composition.  This  was  the  origin  of 
"Uarda,  a  Romance  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  (1877), 
which  like  several  of  Ebers'  other  works,  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Clara  Bell.  This  was 
the  second  of  his  works  of  fiction  based  upon  facts 
in  the  history  of  Egypt,  for  he  had  previously,  in 
1864,  published  "An  Egyptian  Princess,"  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  E.  Grove,  and 
which  gives  in  the  attractive  form  of  a  romance,  a 
description  of  popular  life  in  Egypt  about  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war  of  conquest.  The  extraordinary 
success  achieved  by  "  Uarda,"  induced  the  author 
to  turn  his  Egyptian  studies  still  further  to  account 
for  literary  purposes.  He  composed  in  succession 
"Homo  Sum,"  a  novel,  (1878);  "The  Sisters,"  a 


romance,  (1880);  and  "The  Emperor,"  (1881),  the 
scene  of  all  of  these  works  being  laid  in  Egypt. 
Meanwhile  Ebers  did  not  neglect  the  acquisition  of 
solid  learning.  It  is  true  that  his  splendid  work  on 
"  Egypt— Descriptive,  Historical  and  Picturesque," 
(1878),  English  translation  by  Clara  Bell,  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  Birch,  (1880),  is  of  a 
popular  character,  as  are  also  his  previous  publica- 
tions " Through  Goschen  to  Sinai,"  (1872),  and 
his  work,  written  in  collaboration  with  Guthe,  on 
"Palestine — Descriptive,  Historical  and  Pictur- 
esque," (1881).  On  the  other  hand,  his  numerous 
articles  in  periodicals  on  the  Egyptian  language 
and  antiquities,  his  remarkable  treatise  on  "Papyrus 
E,  a  Hieratic  Manual  of  Egyptian  Medicine,"  2 
vols.,  (1872),  afford  ample  proof  of  the  most  pro- 
found scientific  study.  His  later  works  of  fiction 
are  "The  Burgomaster's  Wife,  a  Tale  of  the  Siege 
of  Leyden,"  of  which  a  translation,  by  Clara  Bell, 
appeared  in  London  in  1882;  and  "  Serapis,  a 
Romance,"  (1885).  G.  W.  M. 


-)(- 


APPLETON  MORGAN. 

IN  the  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  in  Lima,  N. Y.,  stands 
a  monument  in  scribed:  "Abner  Morgan,  an 
officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar.  Died  November  5,  1837,  aged 
96  years."  According  to  Doctor  John  Langdon 
Sibley's  "  History  of  the  Early  Graduates  of  Har- 
vard College,"  Maj.  Abner  Morgan  was  a  promi- 
nent and  picturesque  figure  in  the  early  chronicles 
of  western  Massachusetts.  A  descendant  of  Cap- 
tain Miles  Morgan  (whose  statue,  in  heroic  bronze, 
stands  in  the  public  square  of  Springfield),  he  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1773,  was  a  member  of 
the  General  Court  in  1775,  and  enlisted  in  the  first 
regular  regiment  of  Continental  troops.  Major 
Morgan  was  an  officer  in  command  of  the  retreat 
which  saved  the  remnant  of  Montgomery's  army. 
He  served  until  August  29,  1778,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigade-major  to  supervise  enlistments.  In 
1 781  he  was  commissioned  by  Gov.  Hancock, 
Justice  of  the  Quorum.  In  1782  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  and  from  1782 
until  his  removal  to  western  New  York,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Court  (or  Legislature)  of  Mass- 
achusetts, and  a  foremost  counselor  in  the  affairs  of 
his  State  and  neighborhood.  Acquiring  large  es- 
tates and  landed  interests  in  Livingston  county, 
New  York  (western  New  York  as  then  called), 
Major  Morgan,  in  1835,  removed  there  with  his  fam- 
ily, settling  at  Avon  Springs,  where  his  son,  Peyton 
Randolph  Morgan,  became  a  prominent  lawyer,  and 
died  in  187 1.  Appleton  Morgan,  son  of  Peyton 
and  grandson  of  Major  Abner,  is  a  lawyer  in  large 
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practice  in  the  City  of  New  York,  a  leading  student 
of  Skakespeare,  and  president  of  the  New  York 
Shakespeare  Society  of  that  city.  Mr.  Morgan's  en- 
trance into  Shakespearean  study  and  controversy 
occurred  in  1887,  with  the  appearance  of  a  volume, 
"The  Shakespearean  Myth,"  which  instantly  chal- 
lenged the  attention  of  Shakespearean  scholars 
throughout  the  world.  Its  sub-title,  "William 
Shakespeare  and  Circumstantial  Evidence,"  per- 
haps better  expresses  the  character  of  this  unique 
and  masterly  volume.  The  work  was,  in  fact,  an 
examination  of  the  Baconian  theory,  as  stated  by 
Judge  Holmes  and  others,  from  every  possible 
standpoint  for  and  against  it,  concluding  with  the 
offering  of  a  compromise  (or  "editorial ")  theory, 
which  obtained  and  still  holds  a  following,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  and,  even  more 
than  in  either,  in  Germany,  it  having  been  at  once 
translated  into  German.  There  its  honest  conser- 
vatism and  out-spoken  statements  of  fact,  its  great 
research  and  shrewd  and  invincible  logic,  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  painful  and  objective 
German  mind.  In  1885  Mr.  Morgan  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Society,  to  which,  as  above  stated,  he  has  been  con- 
secutively re-elected  up  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Morgan's  other  Shakespearean  works  are,  "Some 
Shakespearean  Commentators"  (1882),  "Venus 
and  Adonis,"  "A  Study  in  the  Warwickshire  Dia- 
lect" (1885),  "Shakespeare  in  Fact  and  in  Criti- 
cism" (1887);  the  latter  a  magnificent  book,  de- 
voted not  only  to  the  authorship  question,  but  to  a 
demonstration  of  how  the  enormous  multitude  of 
writers  and  critics  on  Shakespearean  themes  were 
gradually  making  a  Shakespeare  of  criticism,  who 
was  really  a  complete  antipode  or  a  new  creation 
beside  the  real  man,  who  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  successor  was  managing  theaters  in  Lon- 
don. In  1888  Mr.  Morgan,  moved  by  the  ridiculous 
"cipher  "  squabbles,  determined  to  give  the  general 
public  the  truth,  and  to  put  the  whole  case  before 
readers  as  well  as  scholars.  He  therefore  began 
the  publication  in  New  York  of  The  Bankside 
Shakespeare^  which  prints  in  parallel  columns — 
and  from  photographs  of  each — the  first  form  of 
every  Shakespeare  play,  as  printed  in  Shakespeare's 
own  lifetime,  and  in  his  own  City  of  London,  side 
by  side  with  the  first  version  of  "Shakespeare," 
printed  after  his  death  (the  "First  Folio,"  so  called, 
of  1623).  The  edition  further  numbers  each  line 
of  each  and  collates  them  in  tables,  so  that,  were 
there  any  "cipher"  or  cryptographical  effort  in 
them,  it  would  be  at  once  apparent  on  the  slightest 
examination.  Although  engrossed  in  his  practice 
as  a  corporation  lawyer  (he  was  for  many  years 
officially  connected  with  the  legal  departments  of 


the  Erie  and  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  com- 
panies) as  well  as  in  his  Shakespearean  pursuits, 
Mr.  Morgan  claims  to  have  plenty  of  time;  the 
maxim  that  "the  busiest  man  has  the  most  leis- 
ure" is  well  exemplified  in  his  case.     J.  W.  B. 

)( 

Baring-Gould.— The  Rev.  Sabine  Baring- 
Gould,  M.  A.,  of  Lew-Trenchard,  born  at  Exeter, 
in  1834,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Baring- Gould, 
Esq.,  of  Lew-Trenchard,  Devon,  where  the  family 
has  been  seated  for  nearly  three-hundred  years. 
He  was  educated  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1856.  He 
was  appointed  Incumbent  of  Dal  ton,  Thirsk,  by  the 
Viscountess  Down  in  1869,  and  Rector  of  East 
Mersea,  Colchester,  by  the 
Crown  in  1871.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1872, 
he  succeeded  to  the  family 
property,  and  in  1881  to 
the  rectory  of  Lew-Trench- 
ard. Mr.  Baring-Gould  is 
the  author  of  "  Paths  of  the 
Just,"  1854;  "Iceland:  Its 
Scenes  and  Sagas,"  1861 ; 
"  Post  medieval  Preach- 
ers," 1865;  "The  Book  of  Werewolves,"  1865; 
"Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  first  series 
1866,  second  series  1867;  "The  Silver  Store," 
1868 ;  "  Curiosities  of  Olden  Times,"  1869 ;  "  The 
Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief,"  Vol. 
I.  1869,  Vol.  II.  1870;  "The  Golden  Gate," 
1869-70;  "In  Dxitu  Israel,  an  Historical  Novel," 
1870;  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  fifteen  vols., 
1872-77  ;  "Some  Modern  Difficulties,"  a  course  of 
lectures  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1874; 
"  The  Lost  and  Hostile  Gospels :  an  Essay  on  the 
Toledoth  Jeschu,  and  the  Petrine  and  Pauline 
Gospels  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  of  which 
Fragments  remain,"  1874;  "Yorkshire  Oddities," 
2  vols.,  1874;  "Some  Modern  Difficulties,"  in  nine 
lectures,  1875;  "Village  Sermons  for  a  Year," 
1875  ;  "  The  Vicar  of  Morwenstowe,"  1876  ;  "  The 
Mystery  of  Suffering,"  1877  ;  "Germany,  Present 
and  Past,"  1879;  "The  Preacher's  Pocket,"  1880; 
"The  Village  Pulpit,"  188 1 ;  "The  Last  Seven 
Words,"  1884;  "The  Passion  of  Jesus,"  1885; 
"  The  Birth  of  Jesus,"  1885 ;  "  Our  Parish  Church," 
1885;  "The  Trials  of  Jesus,"  1886;  "Our  Inheri- 
tance," 1888;  "Old  Country  Life,"  1889;  "His- 
toric Oddities,"  1889.  He  was  editor  of  The 
Sacristy,  a  quarterly  review  of  ecclesiastical  art  and 
literature,  1871-73.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  has  won  celebrity  as  a  novelist.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Mehalah,"  "John  Herring,"  "Court 
Royal "  and  "  Noemi,"  as  of  many  short  stories. 
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Short  Biographies  and  Literary  Notes. 


Collins.— Charles  H.  Collins  was  born  in  May- 
ville,  Ky.,  and  is  the  son  of  General  Richard  Col- 
lins, distinguished  as  an  able  lawyer  and  legislator 
in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  His  grandfather,  Rev. 
John  Collins,  was  a  pioneer  Methodist  minister, 

whose  biography  was 
written  by  Judge  John 
McLean  of  the  United 
States  Supreme 
Court.  Charles  Col- 
lins is  a  lawyer  and 
has  enjoyed  a  lucra- 
tive practice  from 
which  he  has  ac- 
quired a  comfortable 
!  competency.  M  r. 
Collins  has  traveled 
a  great  deal,  both  in 
Europe  and  America. 
He  is  now  sixty- three 
years  of  age,  has  a 
vigorous  constitution, 
pleasant  address  and 
j  |c  a  fluent  s oen leer 
He  is  the  author  of  "Echoes  from  Highland  Hills." 
"  Highland  Hills  to  an  Emperor's  Tomb,"  "  Wib- 
bleton  to  Wobbleton,"  "Our  Common  Schools," 
11  The  Love  of  the  Beautiful."  His  last  work. 
"The  New  Year  Comes,  My  Lady."  a  volume  of 
poems,  appeared  last  year.  Mr.  Collins  is  now  a 
resident  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Sproull.— Lyman  H.  Sproull  was  born  in  Tama 
county,  Iowa,  August,  1867.  He  was  a  farm  boy 
up  to  the  spring  of  1884.  when  he  left  the  old  farm 
and  removed  to  Colorado.  He  located  in  Pueblo, 
where  he  attended  the  Pueblo  High  School  for  two 
terms  and  left  it  when  eighteen.    He  removed  to 

1  Cripple  Creek 
in  1 891,  and  has 
ever  since  made 
it  his  h  om  e  . 
While  in  this  state 
he  followed  vari- 
pus  occupations 
— w as  a  sign 
writer  for  a  time, 
book  keeper,  la- 
borer, then  pros- 
pector and  miner. 
H  e  commenced 
I  writing  poetry 
when  eleven 
years  of  age,  and 
with  his  mother's 
help,  published 
when  fourteen. 
I  His  published 
i  poems  were  writ- 
ten for  the  most  part,  by  the  evening  lamp  after 
his  day's  work  or  when  he  could  spare  an  hour 
with  books  at  home  He  has  published  three 
collections  of  verse,  "Bits  of  Poetry,"  "Lines  by 
Lamplight,"  and  "Hours  at  Home." 


f 
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Hazeltine. — Walter  S.  Hazeltine  was  born  in 
Plainfield,  Vt.,  September  2,  1868,  being  a  de- 
scendant on  his  mother's  side  of  Josiah  Bartlett, 

one  of  the  signers  of -   -» 

the  Declaration  of 
Independance.  Hi 
lived  in  that  town  and 
Derby,  Vt,  until 
twelve  years  of  age, 
when  his  mother 
died,  his  father  mov- 
ing then  to  Somer 
ville,  Mass.  His  edu- 
cation is  limited  tc 
that  obtainable  in  tht 
public  schools,  for  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  ht 
obtained  a  situation 
with  the  Boston  pub- 
lishing house  of  Este« 
&  Lauriat,  remain- 
ing with  them  unti. 
appointed  clerk  in  the  boston  post-omce.  In  1892  an 
attack  of  the  grippe  left  him  with  weak  lungs  and 
his  physician  ordered  him  south,  necessitating  re- 
signing his  position.  Since  then  he  has  spent 
his  winters  in  the  South  and  New  Mexico,  and 
summers  among  the  New  England  hills.  He 
has  contributed  many  poems  and  prose  sketches 
to  the  popular  periodicals  of  the  day,  but  his  health 
has  precluded  the  work  necessary  to  the  publication 
of  his  poems  in  book  form.  Many  of  his  verses 
are  dialect  and  have  been  widely  copied.  . 

I,a  Flamboy.— Mrs.  Jeannette  La  Flamboy,  the 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Anna  Wheelock,  of  English 
descent,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Erie  County,  N.Y., 
and  received  a  liberal  education,  a  part  of  her 
school  life  being  passed  in  the  High  School  ot 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  She  was  a  child  of  a  sensitive  and 
poetic  temperament  and  lofty  ambitions.  Her  first 
published  article  ap-  - 

peared  when  she  was  ' 

but  sitxeen  years  of 
age.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  James   La 

Flamboy  of  Amherst,  I 

N.  Y.  Of  her  two  ac- 
complished daugh- 
ters only  one  sur- 
vives. Mrs.  La  Flam- 
boy has  been  for 
many  years  a  writer 
of  verse  for  the  pub- 
lic press.  Many  of 
her  contributions  | 
show  a  vien  of  irre- 
pressible humor  and 

others  are  character-  I 

.  ized  by  a  deeply  mor-  ' 

al  tone.  She  hopes  to  do  her  best  literary  work  in  the 
years  to  come.  Her  home  is  in  the  pleasant  town 
of  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  she  receives  great  delight 
and  inspiration  from  its  beautiful  scenery. 
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Shugert. — Fanny  A 1  ricks  Shugert  was  born  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  she  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Ovid  F.  Johnson,  a  distinguished  Attorney-General 
of  Pennsylvania.    Through  him  she  is  a  great- 
grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson,  cele- 
brated:   i  n    Pennsyl- 
vania history  as  hav- 
ing drafted  the  treaty 
f  between  the  contend- 

ing forces  after  the 
terrible  massacre  of 
Wyoming.    Through 
her  mother,  who  was 
Jane  Alricks,  she   is 
a  lineal    descendant 
of     Pieter     Alricks, 
the   Dutch    Colonial 
Governor  on   the 
Delaware    i  n    1673. 
In  1877  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Hon.  Samuel 
T.  Shugert,  who  had 
been    Chief  Clerk 
and  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Polk  to  that  of  President  Lin- 
coln.    She  was    educated  in    private  schools    in 
Philadelphia    and    in    the    Pennsylvania    Female 
College,  from  which  institution  she  was  graduated 
.at  the  head  of  her  class.     She  has  written  many 
poems,    which    have    been    widely    copied.     Her 

Crose  compositions  which  bear  the  impress  of  a 
igh  order  of  ability,  are  well  known.     At  present 
she  resides  in  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

'  Connell. — Charles  Denys  Connell  was  born  in 
Penfield,  N.  Y.,  September  19,  1867.  He  came  of 
good  old  Revolutionary  stock,,  being  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  David  Williams,  one  of  the  captors  of 

Major  Andre,  whose 
patriotism — in  refus- 
ing the  large  bribe 
the  spy  offered  for  his 
release — was  recog- 
nized and  honored 
by  Congress  in  its 
bestowal  of  a  life-an- 
nuity and  a  silver 
inedal,  bearing  upon 
its  face  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Amor  Patriae 
Vincit,"  and  upon  its 
transverse  side  the 
word,  "Fidelity." 
While  Mr.  Connell 
I  was  still  very  young 
his  father  died,  and 
I  h  i  s  education  and 
rearing  developed 
wholly  upon  his  young  mother,  who  was  at  that 
time  actively  engaged  in  literary  and  jounalistic 
work,  and  from  whom  his  taste  for  literary  pursuits 
was  inherited.  At  a  very  early  age  he  manifested 
a  talent  for  drawing  and  for  music ;  but  as  he  be- 
came older  he  developed  a  scientific  turn  of  mind, 
and  his  greater  love  for  study  in  that  field,  over- 
shadowed his  fondness  for  the  fine  arts,  and  it  be- 
came his  most  cherished  ambition  to  achieve  for 
himself  a  name  and  a  position  in  the  scientific 
world.  With  this  aim  in  view,  he  entered  the  Sala- 


manca High  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1888.  His  course  in  school  was  characterized  by 
such  zeal,  and  ability,  that  he  became  the  especial 

Cride  of  his  instructors,  who  prophesied  for  him  a 
rilliant  future.  After  his  graduation  he  took  the 
post-graduate  course,  intending  to  enter  college  a 
year  later.  Acquitting  himself  with  honor  in  the 
preparatory  course,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  entering 
Cornell  University,  when  he  met  with  an  accident 
that  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and  left  him  in  a  state 
of  complete  invalidism.  After  spending  several 
years  in  the  vain  effort  to  recover  his  health,  he 
finally  was  compelled  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  a 
profession,  and  turned  his  attention  to  literature. 
As  a  writer  of  verse  he  has  already  won  favorable 
recognition  from  able  critics,  and  is  contemplating 
the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  in  the  near 
future.  The  versatility  of  his  talent  is  shown  in  his 
poems — ranging  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
severe. 

Dahlgren. — Mrs.  Madeleine  Vinton  Dahlgren 
was  born  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio.  She  is  the  only 
daughter  of  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  who  served  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  with  much  distinction  as  a 
Whig  leader  in  Congress.  Her  maternal  ances- 
tors were  French.  At  an  early  age  she  became 
the  wife  of  Daniel  Converse  Goddard,  who  left 
her  a  widow  with  two  children.  On  August  2, 1865, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Admiral  Dahlgren,  and  has 
three  children  of  that  marriage.  Admiral  Dahlgren 
died  in  1870.  As  early  as  1859,  Mrs.  Dahlgren 
contributed  to  the  press,  prose  articles  under  the 
signature  of  "  Corinne/'and  later,  some  fugitive 
poems.    She  also  wrote  under  the  pen-name  **  Cor- 


nelia."    In   1859 


her  l't»l 
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appeared,  and  thik 
was  her  first  work  ii 
book  form.  She  ha* 
made  several  trans 
1  a  t  i  o  n  s  from  th< 
French,  Spanish  anc 
Italian  languages 
notably  Montalem 
bert's  brochure 
"Pius  IX.. "  the  ab 
struse  philosophica 
work  of  Donoso  Cor 
tes  from  the  Spanish 
and  the  monograph 
of  the  Marquis  di 
Chambrun  on  "Tht 
Executive  Power. ' ' 
These  translation* 
brought   her  man> 

complimentary  recognitions,  among  others  a  Mat- 
tering letter  from  the  illustrious  Montalembert,  an 
autograph  letter  from  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  thanks  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  a  complimentary  notice 
from  President  Garfield.  She  is  the  author  of  a 
voluminous  "  Biography  of  Admiral  Dahlgren, " 
and  a  number  of  novels  including  "  South- Moun- 
tian  Magic,1'  "A  Washington  Winter/1  "The 
Lost  Name,"  "Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Life," 
"Divorced,"  "South  Sea  Sketches,"  "Chim,"  and 
a  volume  on  "  Etiquette  of  Social  Life  in  Washing- 
ton, ' '  and  also  of  a  number  of  essays,  articles,  reviews 
and  short  stories  written  for  papers  and  periodicals. 
Occasionally  Mrs.  Dahlgren  has  expressed  herself 
in  verse,  and  several  of  her  efforts  have  found  a 
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place  in  anthologies  of  poets.  Mrs.  Dahlgren  has 
an  estate  on  South  Mountain,  Md.,  overlooking  the 
battlefield.  She  is  a  woman  of  fine  talents  and  a 
thorough  scholar.  Her  writings  show  considerable 
versatility,  and  in  the  social  circles  of  Washington, 
where  her  winters  are  spent,  she  is  a  literal  au- 
thority. She  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Ladies*  Catholic  Missionary  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, and  has  built  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph's  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  on  South  Mountain,  Md. 

Warren.— Samuel  Warren  was  born  in  Den- 
bighshire, 1807,  and  died  in  1877.  He  was  the  son 
of  a    Wesley  an    minister,    who   afterwards   took 


\ 


orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  law  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple.-He  turned  to  good  account  his  medical 
knowledge  and  his  student  days  at  the  Temple  in 
contributing  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  his  popular 
M  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician."  Called  to  the  bar  in 
^1837,  he  had  a  weary  waiting  for  briefs,  for  attor- 
neys already  began  to  regard  him  with  suspicion  ; 
and  his  gp*eat  novel,  "Ten  Thousand  A  Year" 
(1841),  did  not  allay  that  suspicion.  It  showed 
Mr.  Warren  to  be  a  better  novelist  than  lawyer. 
A  work  of  incident,  not  of  character  or  description, 
it  had  a  remarkable  sum  of  success.  There  is 
considerable  artistic  skill  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  story,  the  interest  is  well  sustained,  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  now  obselete  fictions  relating 
to  the  law  of  real  property  is  fully  illustrated.  In 
1847  appeared  "Now  and  Then,"  which  aims  at 
the  illustration  of  a  higher  moral ;  and  his  faithful 
allegiance  to  the  Conservative  party  gained  him 
silk  in  185 1,  and  the  Recordership  of  Hull  in  1852. 
Mr.  Warren  entered  Parliament  in  1856,  and  three 
years  later  Lord  Chelmsford  appointed  him  a 
Master  in  Lunacy.  He  wrote  "The  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Development  of  the  Age"  (1854),  in 
Jne  pages  of  which,  as  indeed  is  the  pages  of  all 
his  literary  works,  morality  and  social  order  are 
amiably  reflected ;  "  Popular  and  Practical  Intro- 
duction to  Law  Studies  "  (1835),  "  Blackstone  Sys- 
tematised  and  Abridged"  (1837),  and  "The  Lily 
and  the  Bee"  (1851),  rhapsodical  poem  on  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  185 1,  on  the  merits  of  which 
were  is  much  disagreement  among  critics. 


Stowe. — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  at  eighty-four 
is  in  surprisingly  good  physical  health,  but  her 
mind  has  lost  much  of  its  vigor.  Her  closing  years 
are  made  as  cheerful  for  her  as  is  possible  by  her 
relatives.  She  spent  much  of  last  summer  out  of 
doors  among  the  roses  around  her  Hartford  home, 
and  in  the  fields  of  daisies  near  by,  where  she 
wove  floral  chains  and  sung  snatches  of  old 
songs  that  came  to  her  lips.  Two  women  attended 
her  on  these  rambles  and  a  little  pet  dog.  Mrs. 
Stowe  is  still  a  fine  looking  woman,  with  a  sweet 
and  kindly  face  beneath  a  crown  of  silvery  hair. 
It  is  forty-three  years  since  she  wrote  her  famous 
book,  and  it  still  finds  a  ready  sale  in  more  lan- 
guages than  any  other  book  except  the  Bible. 

Flage.— Rev.  Edward  O.  Flagg,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  Georgetown,  S.  C,  on  December  13,  1824. 
His  father  was  Henry  Collins  Flagg,  Jr.,  of  Yale, 
class  1812.  Edward  Flagg  attended  the  Lancas- 
terian  school  of  New  Haven,  where  he  carried  oft 
the  gold  medal,  for  he  was  the  brightest  boy  in  the 
school,  with  a  versatility  so  remarkable  that  it  drew 
the  attention  of  all  his  instructors.  When  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  of  age  it  is  said  he  was  offered 
$400  a  year  as  an  assistant  in  a  school.  After  leav- 
ing Lancasterian  and  Hopkins  Grammar  School, 
New  Haven,  he  studied  civil  engineering.  He 
next  entered  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  financial  conditions  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  before  he  was  graduated.  Having  a  marked 
talent  for  music,  he  became  a  member  of  Trinity 
Church  choir,  his  thoughts  were  led  to  study  divin- 
ity and  he  became  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders. 
His  first  charge  was 
that  of  assistant  to 
Rev.  Dr.  William  F. 
Morgan  (afterward  of 
St.Thomas'sChurch, 
New  York  City)  in 
Norwich ,  Conn.  From 
this  time  on  his  pas- 
torates have  always 
been  important  ones. 
He  was  long  an  as- 
sistant in  Grace 
Church  New  York, 
under  Bishop  Potter 
and  Dn  William  R. 
Huntington.  His  last 
charge  was  St. 
Mark's,  Tarrytown. 
Dr.  Flagg  came  nat- 
urally by  his  abilities.  His  father  was  a  brilliant 
scholar  and  held  important  positions.  The  son's 
travels  have  been  very  extensive,  and  he  has  lec- 
tured in  all  the  eastern  states.  He  is  widely 
known  as  preacher,  lecturer  and  poet.  A  second 
edition  of  his  "  Poems  and  Later  Poems,"  have  just 
been  published. 

Belasco. —  David  Belasco  is  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  about  one  hundred  plays,  most  of 
which  have  had  successful  runs.  They  have  been 
so  remunerative  that  (according  to  Leslie's  Weekly) 
he  is  said  to  be  the  richest  playwright  in  the  United 
States,  though  probably  Bronson  Howard  would 
dispute  that  assertion.  Mr.  Belasco  is  a  man  of 
about  forty-five,  and  he  has  been  in  New  York  since 
1880. 
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Donahoe.— Thomas  J.  Donahoe  was  born  in 
Middletown,  Conn..  July  4,  1862.  He  attended  the 
public  school  until  thirteen  years  of  age,  learned 
the  plumbing  trade,  studied  elocution  and  read  law 

,  for  one  year,  intend- 
ing to  make  it  a  pro- 
fession.  He  com- 
menced writing  short 
poems  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  which  were 
printed  in  local  pa- 
pers. His  verses  have 
appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Pilot,  Hartford 
Times,  Connecticut 
Catholic.  He  gave 
up  the  study  of  law 
and  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing general 
small  hardw are, 
which  proved  a  suc- 
cess for  two  years, 
when  he  gave  up 
1  manufacturing  to 

take  a  position  in  the  Russell  &  Irwin  Manufacturing 
Company  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  Held  this  posi- 
tion five  years,  resigned  May  15,  1893,  and  moved 
to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  where  he  holds  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Keating  Wheel  Company.  March  1, 
1886,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Pratt.  Mr. 
Donahoe's  spare  time  is  spent  in  study  and  writing 
occasionally  poems,  for  local  papers.  On  January 
30,  1895,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie 
Donovan  of  Springfield,  Vermont,  his  first  wife 
having  died  in  1892.  He  has  never  published  his 
poems  in  book  form,  but  intends  to  bring  out  a 
volume  in  the  near  future. 

Dumas. — Alexandre  Dumas,  the  son  of  Alex- 
andre the  Great,  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
November.  He  was  almost  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  great  mid-century  period  of  French  letters,  and 
his  "Dame  aux  Camellias,"  in  least,  has  gone 
many  times  round  the  world  in  its  three-fold  form 
of  novel,  play,  and  opera.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  problem-dramatists,  and  his  rank  is  some- 
where near  that  of  Augier  and  M.  Sardou.  Many 
of  his  plays  are  familiar  to  English  and  American 
theatre-goers. 

Dtoz. — Tne  better  type  of  light  French  literature 
sustains  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Gustave  Droz, 
the  author  of  "  Monsieur,  Madame,  et  B£be\" 
Parisian  by  birth  and  temperament,  his  father  was 
a  well-known  sculptor,  and  Gustave  pursued  for 
many  years  an  artistic  career  before  giving  up  the 
palette  for  the  pen.  Indeed,  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  Third  Empire,  he  bade  fair  to  become 
a  fashionable  painter,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  an 
accident  that  he  began  to  contribute  short  satirical 
sketches  of  French  society  to  La  I  He  Parisienne. 
In  1866  he  republished  them  in  volume  form  and 
under  the  title  of  "  Monsieur,  Madame,  et  Be'beV' 
The  book  immediately  attained  an  enormous  pop- 
ularity, going  through  one  hundred  and  twenty 
editions  in  a  few  years.  Then  followed  *•  Entre 
Nous"  and  *'Le  Cahier  Bleu  de  Mademoiselle 
Cibot."  As  happened  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
Franco-German  War  produced  a  change  in  Droz's 
literary  methods,  and  "Babolein,"  "Les  Etangs," 


and  "Tristesses  et  Sourires."  a  charming  volume 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  in  no  way  re- 
called his  earlier  witty  and  somewhat  risqui  vein. 
M.  Droz  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Monde s  since  1868  He  led  a  very 
retired  existence,  and  was  rarely  to  be  met  in 
Parisian  society. 

De  Tabley.— Baron  John  Byrne  Leicester  War- 
ren de  Tabley,  who  die<i  on  the  24th  of  November, 
had  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years.  It  is  only  of 
late  that  he  has  become  generally  known  among 
the  English  poets,  but  the  two  volumes  of  his  verse 
recently  published  have  given  him  a  wide  reputa- 
tion. Among  the  English  poets  who  have  survived 
Tennyson,  he  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  who  have  stood  next  to  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  Mr.  Morris. 

Frothingham. — Octavius  Brooks  Froth ingham 
died  in  Boston  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury he  has  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
Unitarian  church,  and  was  well  known  as  a  writer 
upon  religious  and  literary  subjects. 

Smith.  —  The  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  F. 
Smith,  on  the  sixteenth  of  November,  removed 
from  our  living  writers  one  whose  name,  as  the 
author  of  '•America,"  was  a  household  word.  He 
was  born  in  1808,  educated  at  Harvard,  and  be- 
came successively  a  clergyman,  a  professor,  and  an 
editor.  He  was  remarkable  as  a  linguist,  while  as  a 
writer  he  was  prolific,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  His 
collected  poems  have  recently  been  published. 

Hardy. — Thomas  Hardy  was  born  on  June  2, 
1840,  in  a  village  in  Dorsetshire,  and  educated  in 
the  same  county.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  a 
pupil  under  an  eccle- 
siastical  architect 
practicing  in  the 
county  town.  How- 
ever, during  the  en- 
suing four  years  he 
devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to 
classical  and.  theo- 
logical literature.  On 
taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  London  Mr. 
Hardy  allied  himself 
with  the  modern 
school  of  Gothic 
artists,  meanwhile 
entering  King's  Col- 
lege as  a  student  of 
modern  languages. 
His  first  literary  achievement  was  an  essay  on 
"Colored  Brick  and  Terra-cotta  Architecture," 
which  received  the  prize  and  medal  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  in  1863.  At  last  he  tried  his 
brain  on  a  work  of  fiction  called,  "  Desperate 
Remedies,"  published  in  1871.  From  this  on  his 
novels  were  a  success  and  have  been  published  even 
in  Australia  and  India.  Among  his  well-known 
books  are,  "Far  From  the  Maddening  Crowd," 
"Two  on  a  Tower,"  "  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames," 
"Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles."  and  "Jude,  the 
Obscure, ' '  just  published. 
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POETRY  AND  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

The  Tower,  with  Legends  and  Lyrics.  By  Emma 
Huntington  Nason.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1895.    12010,  pp  vi  141,  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Emma  Huntington  Nason  was  born  in  Hallowell, 
Me.,  6th  August,  1845.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  W.  Hunt- 
ington, whose  ancestors  came  from  Norwich,  Eng.,  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  1633.  Her  mother  was  Sally  Mayo,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Rev.  John  Mayo,  the  Puritan  divine,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  town  of  Barnstable,  Cape  Cod,  and  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Nason's  early 
days  were  passed  in  Hallowell  Academy,  where  she  distin- 
guished herself  as  a  student,  excelling  in  mathematics  and 
the  languages.  In  1865  she  was  graduated  from  the  collegiate 
course  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  in  Kent's  Hill,  and 
spent  the  two  following  years  in  teaching  French  and  mathe- 
matics. In  1870  she  became  the  wife  of  Charles  H.  Nason,  a 
business  man  of  Augusta,  Me.,  and  a  man  of  refined  and  culti- 
vated tastes,  and  they  now  reside  in  that  city.  At  an  early  age 
Mrs.  Nason  began  to  contribute  stories,  translations  and  verses 
to  several  periodicals,  using  a  pen-name.  "  The  Tower,"  the 
first  poem  published  under  her  true  name,  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  in  May,  1874.  It  quickly  won  recognition  and 
praise  from  literary  critics.  Since  that  time  Mrs.  Nason  has 
written  much  for  children  in  the  columns  of  the  best  juvenile 
magazines  and  papers.  Occasionally,  poems  for  children  of  a 
larger  growth  have  appeared  over  her  signature  in  leading  per- 
iodicals. She  published  a  book  of  poems  entitled  "White 
Sails"  in  1888.  Her  verses  entitled  "  Body  and  Soul,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Century  for  July,  1892,  have  been  ranked  among 
the  best  poems  published  in  this  country  in  recent  years.  For  a 
study  of  Mrs.  Nason's  poems  see  The  Magazine  op  Poetry 
Vol.  II. 

A  Victorian  Anthology  1837- 1895.  Selections  Illus- 
trating the  Editor's  Critical  Review  of  British 
Poetry  in  the  Reign  of  Victoria.  Edited  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  1895.    Large  8vo,  $2  50. 

Americans  and  English-speaking  people  the  world  over 
will  welcome  Mr.  Stedman's  superb  volume,  which  may  be 
classed  at  once  with  the  very  few  books,  of  the  many  now  made 
yearly,  that  are  perfectly  satisfactory.  Where  the  widely-read 
critic  may  wonder  why  certain  authors  are  represented  by  cer- 
tain selections  and  not  by  others,  he  will  not  fail  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Stedman  has  selected  carefully,  intelligently  and  consist- 
ently, so  that  the  volume  is  a  most  valuable  compendium  of 
British  verse-making  during  the  reign  of  Victoria.  The  period 
reaches  from  1837  to  1895,  and  the  authors  named  are  not  named 
in  chronological  order,  that  is,  in  the  order  of  their  dates  of 
birth.  The  arrangement  is  intended  to  show  the  poetic  move- 
ment during  the  period  covered.  He  divides  the  reign  into 
three  periods :  x.  The  early  years  of  the  reign.  2.  The  Victor- 
ian epoch.  3.  The  close  of  the  era.  In  each  of  these  divisions 
he  groups  the  singers  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and 
from  each  he  quotes  a  generous  quantity  of  illustrative  verse. 
Among  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  are  Landor,  Arnold,  Al- 
lingham,  Austin.  Aytoun,  Barlow,  Wordsworth,  Wilde,  Watts, 
Watson,  Byron,  Lang,  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  Rossetti  and  all 


the  more  conspicuous  English  versifiers,  together  with  a  host 
of  "  minor  poets,"  whose  verse  illustrates  vividly  the  truth  that 
the  obscure  singers,  many  of  them,  have  done  work  that  quite 
equals  in  character  much  of  the  best  work  of  the  major  singers. 
Mr.  Stedman  gives  one  part  of  his  volume  to  "Colonial  Poets," 
and  in  it  are  attractive  poems  by  Australasian,  Indian  and  Can- 
adian authors.  Among  the  Canadians  are  Ethelwyn  Wether- 
ald,  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  Arthur  Weir,  Gilbert  Parker,  Duncan 
Campbell  Scott,  S  Frances  Harrison,  Bliss  Carman,  Archibald 
Lampman,  William  Wilfred  Campbell,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
and  a  score  of  others.  Australasia  comes  to  the  front  with  a 
good  array  of  singers  and  songs.  The  volume  contains  the 
usual  indexes  and  biographical  notes,  which  are  particularly 
valuable,  The  volume  is  full  of  interest  to  every  reader  of  Eng- 
lisb  verse,  and,  contrary  to  the  oft-heard  assertion,  it  shows  that 
British  verse-writers  of  the  past  half  century  have  done  work 
that  loses  little  by  comparison  with  foregone  periods  of  equal 
length.  Mr.  Stedman  has  laid  the  lovers  of  song  under  obliga- 
tions in  the  production  of  this  entertaining  anthology. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Moore. 
With  biographical  sketch  by  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole,  notes  and  index  to  first  lines.  Two 
vols.,  illustrated  with  photogravure  portraits 
and  other  illustrations.  New  York :  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
$3.00. 

The  present  generation  has  no  intention  of  consigning 
Tom  Moore  to  forgetfulness.  His  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  is  still  one 
of  the  most  widely  read  of  poems,  and  many  of  his  secular  and 
sacred  songs  enjoy  perennial  popularity.  He  was  a  born 
singer,  and  the  born  singer  must  be  heard :  his  exquisite  sense 
of  rhythm,  his  genuine  warm  Irish  heart,  his  keen,  flashing 
wit,  which  can  be  appreciated  even  in  his  light  and  most 
ephemeral  productions,  keeping  them  alive  though  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  which  produced  them  may  be  unknown,  all 
make  him  one  of  the  best  loved  of  household  poets.  The 
present  edition  has  been  carefully  edited  and  printed  from  new 
plates.  It  makes  by  all  odds  the  most  perfect  edition  that  can 
be  found  in  the  market.  The  text  is  printed  from  the  author's 
own  original  ten-volume  edition  of  1841. 

Whiffs  from  Wild  Meadows.  By  Sam  Walter  Foss 
author  of  "Back  Country  Poems."  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.    i2mo,  pp  12  and  272,  $1.50. 

There  is  a  rich  and  absorbing  delight  in  these  "  Whifls 
from  Wild  Meadows,"  and  their  close  kinship  to  nature 
and  human  life  will  appeal  to  even  the  most  time-worn 
souls.  Here  Mr.  Foss  is  at  his  best  as  a  humorist  and  thinker, 
for  he  does  not  idly  win  our  laughter.  There  is  a  spirit  of  deep 
philosophy  which  underlies  the  current  of  his  song  as  well  as 
a  marked  personalilty  in  all  his  work.  The  applicability  of  the 
sentiment  of  his  poetry  to  the  experiences  of  everyday  life,  as 
well  as  the  general  play  of  humor  and  pathos  with  which  it  is 
permeated,  arouses  in  the  reader  something  more  than  mere 
surface  thought  and  feeling.  The  author  handles  the  dialect  as 
though  it  were  his  native  tongue,  although  some  of  his  most 
inspiring  verse  is  not  in  dialect.  This  volume  which  contains 
much  of  Mr.  Foss's  best  work,  is  elegantly  bound  and  illus- 
trated by  many  attractive  drawings. 
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The  Child's  Garden  of  Song.  Selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  William  L.  Tomlins.  With  designs 
by  Ella  Ricketts.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  1895.    4to,  $2.00. 

This  charming;  collection  of  songs  given  to  the  public  is 
an  ideal  entertainment  for  children.  The  songs  are  arranged  to 
suit  children  of  various  ages,  and  range  from  worshipful 
prayers  to  the  Creator  down  to  simple  lullabys  that  any  child 
may  take  delight  in  learning.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  culti- 
vate the  taste  for  music  in  every  child,  as  the  instinct  then  will 
reject  that  which  is  vulgar  or  even  coarse,  and  develop  refined  j 
and  pure  emotions.  There  are  thirty  songs,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, some  of  the  drawings  being  in  colors  which  is  always 
attractive  to  the  child's  fancy.  The  musical  composition  is 
good,  embracing  such  names  as  George  F.  Root,  Myles  B. 
Foster,  William  G.  Dietrich,  W.  W.  Gilchrist  and  others. 

Fair  Women  of  To-Day.  By  Samuel  Minturn 
Peck.  With  fac-similes  of  paintings  in  water- 
color  by  Caroline  C.  Lovell.  New  York : 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  1895.  4to, 
J2.50. 

Anything  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Peck  will  find  a  warm 
welcome,  and  his  "  Fair  Women  of  To-Day,"  though  it  must 
truthfully  be  said  all  are  not  fair,  especially  may  this  be  said  of 
the  lady  in  yellow,  "  The  Song  of  the  Wind,"  also  "  The 
Queen  of  Shadowland,"  seems  lacking  in  endowment  of 
beauty,  but  in  "  The  Rose  of  the  South,"  this  has  been  amply 
atoned  for.  Most  of  the  ladies  are  charming  and  as  the  volume 
is  handsomely  gotten  up  in  half  buckram  and  violet  design  cover 
we  bespeak  for  it  a  large  Christmas  sale  as  it  makes  a  dainty  gift. 
Of  the  poems  nothing  need  be  said  as  most  persons  are  familiar 
with  the  author  of  "  Cap  and  Bells."  The  poems  are  all  short 
and  bright,  blossoming  with  romance  which  will  charm  the 
maiden  heart. 

Poems  of  the  Farm.  Collected  and  Illustrated  by 
Alfred  R.  Eastman.  Over  80  illustrations. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Size  j%  by  9% 
inches.  Cloth.  Gilt  edges.  Boxed.  £2.50. 
While  the  growth  of  the  smaller  towns  and  farming  com- 
munities has  been  checked,  and  streams  from  the  country  con- 
tinue to  swell  the  great  and  stormy  ocean  of  city  life,  there  are 
many  signs  that  the  love  of  nature  is  not  dying  out.  While 
hard  material  conditions  are  driving  men  cityward,  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  old-time  farm-life 
was  perhaps  never  more  prevalent  than  now.  How  many,now 
relieved  from  bodily  discomforts  and  deprivations,  see  more 
clearly  than  in  their  younger  days  the  real  charm  of  rural  life.  1 
The  hardships  are  softened  by  the  mists  of  years,  and  sweet 
memories  tell  them  that,  with  all  the  gain,  much  has  been  lost. 
Many  longings  for  a  simpler  and  more  natural  existence  mani- 
fest themselves.  To  all  such  as  have  had  this  experience,  as 
well  as  to  all  lovers  of  home  and  rural  life,  this  choice  selection 
from  the  poets  will  appeal.  Mr.  Eastman  shows  his  poetic 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  poems  as  well  as  in  his  choice 
of  subject  for  illustration,  the  many  drawings  giving  new  force 
and  beauty  to  the  verse. 

A  Cluster  of  Gems.  With  fac-similes  of  water- 
color  paintings.  By  Ellen  E.  Emmet.  Edited 
by  Volney  Streamer.  New  York  :  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.    $2.50. 

Here  we  have  a  ballet  dancer  or  a  danseuse  for  each 
month  of  the  year,  twelve  in  all,  arrayed  in  various  costumes, 
the  color  and  style  to  correspond  with  the  gem  for  each  month. 


January,  the  frontispiece,  is  garnet  for  loyalty,  bringing:  grace 
and  victory  to  its  owner.  The  dancer  for  this  month  being 
attired  in  garnet.  February  is  amethyst,  or  true  love,  etc 
The  selections,  which  are  quite  appropriate,  are  from  the 
poems  of  Austin  Dobson,  Clinton  Scottard,  John  Ernest  Mo 
Cann,  Eugene  Field,  Samuel  Minturn  Peck,  William  Ernest 
Henley,  Tom  Hall,  Walter  Learned,  Mortimer  Collins,  etc. 

On  Winds  of  Fancy  Blown.  Original  Verse  and 
Illustrations  by  Mary  Yale  Shapleigh.  Ele- 
gantly Illustrated  in  half-tone  with  fac-simile 
lettering.  Size  7x9  inches.  Boston :  Lee 
&  Shepard.    Cloth.     Gilt  Edges.     In  box,  $2. 

This  dainty  volume  of  verse  from  the  pen  of  Mazy  Yale 
Shapleigh,  entitled  "  On  Winds  of  Fancy  Blown/'  is  also  artis- 
tically illustrated  by  the  author.  As  its  name  implies,  this 
little  volume  consists  of  fascinating  bits  of  poetic  fancy— pass- 
ing impressions  gleaned  from  sojourns  in  many  climes.  Al- 
though this  is  Miss  Shapelight's  first  publication  in  book  form, 
she  has  written  from  time  to  time,  many  charming  verses. 
which  reveal  the  true  poetic  instinct  of  this  young  authoress. 
The  illustrations  in  half-tone  are  equally  dainty  and  attractive, 
and  delightfully  in  harmony  with  the  thought  expressed,  lead- 
ing an  added  charm  to  the  entire  volume. 

Songs  from  the  Golden  Gate.  By  Ina  D.  Coolbrith. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1895.  i6ma 
Miss  Coolbrith  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  woman  poet  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  among  the  first  rank  for  the  entire  United 
States  now  living.  She  was  born  in  Illinois.  Her  parents  were 
New  Englanders.  The  family  removed  to  Los  Angeles,  CaL, 
when  she  was  a  child,  and  there  her  youth  was  passed.  She  be- 
came a  voluminous  contributor  to  the  Overland  Monthly,  and 
she  contributed  also  to  the  Caltfomiant  the  Galaxy \  Harpers 
Magazine  and  other  important  periodicals.  Her  recognition 
by  the  press,  by  the  poets  and  by  the  critics  was  instantaneous. 
In  1874  she  accepted  the  office  of  librarian  in  the  free  library 
of  Oakland,  CaL,  where  she  remained  until  recently.  In  1SS1 
she  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  "A  Perfect  Day,"  most 
of  which  had  been  written  before  1876.  In  1876  her  mother  died, 
and  her  life  became  one  of  self-sacrifice  for  those  who  depended 
upon  her.  The  present  volume  contains  all  of  her  poems  that 
she  considers  worthy  of  preservation.  The  book  has  four  illas- 
t  rations. 

Skeleton  Leaves.  By  Hedley  Peek.  London: 
Longsmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1895.  i6mo,  pp 
11  and  127. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  poems  which  have  appeared 
under  the  name  *'  Frank  Leyton."  The  larger  portion  of  the 
volume  is  given  over  to  a  story  of  love,  betrayal,  despair  and 
death,  told  in  blank  verse.  The  new  edition  has  a  dedicatory 
poem  to  the  late  Roden  Noel,  and  the  real  name  of  the  author, 
Hedley  Peek,  appears  on  the  title  page.  Under  the  warn  ir 
plume,  "  Frank  Leyton,"  this  dainty  little  volume  has  been  well 
reviewed;  as  the  smoothe,  graceful  verses  of  Mr.  Peeks'  have 
met  a  welcome,  for  the  author  shows  a  delicate  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  in  life  and  sings  musically  his  praise. 

A  Poster  Calendar  for  1896.  By  F.  Schuyler 
Matthews.    Boston  :  L.  Prang  &  Co.    fi. 

The  "  Poster  Calendar"  consists  of  a  series  of  sheets  about 
the  size  of  the  usual  magazine  poster,  one  for  each  month, 
joined  loosely  by  a  cord,  and  prefaced  by  a  cover  design.  The 
latter  is  a  charming  piece  of  work  by  Louis  J  Rbead:  a  pic- 
turesque girl  in  yellow  dress  and  with  red  hair,  a  palette  by  ber 
side,  about  to  begin  the  calendar,  whose  blank  sheets  hang 
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before  her.  The  designs  for  the  twelve  months  are  by  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews,— -attractive,  pictorial  figure-subjects  of 
modern  daily  life  in  flat  tints,  gracefully  drawn,  expressive  in 
characters  and  bright  and  harmonious  in  color.  There  are 
two  figures  for  each  month,  all  male  and  female,  except  those 
for  March  and  October,  in  which  both  are  masculine.  The 
subject  for  January  is  a  New  Year's  dance ;  for  February,  a 
valentine ;  for  March,  a  young  man  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  boy 
flying  a  kite;  next,  an  April-fool  scene  ;  May,  an  engagement ; 
June,  a  wedding ;  July,  boating;  August,  driving ;  September, 
lawn  tennis;  October,  foot-ball;  November,  Thanksgiving 
dinner ;  and  December,  under  the  Christmas  mistletoe. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY  AND  ESSAYS. 

English  Lands,  Letters  and  Kings.  Queen  Anne 
and  the  Georges.  By  Donald  G.  Mitchell. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1895. 
12010,  pp  354,  $1.50. 

In  this  new  volume  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  popular  series,  the 
author  treats,  in  his  characteristically  charming  and  familiar 
manner,  of  the  prominent  figures  of  English  literature  during 
the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  Georges.  As  in  its  predecessors, 
the  various  writers  and  their  work  are  closely  connected  with 
the  outline  history  of  the  times,  and  a  life-like  description  of 
society  in  which  they  lived  ,  and  narrative,  anecdote  and  criti- 
cism combine  to  give  a  picture  whose  features  belong  together 
and  make  not  only  a  vivid  impression  on  the  mind  but  one  that 
is  lasting  in  the  memory. 

New  Studies  in  Literature.      By  Edward  Dowden. 

Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1895.  8vo, 

$3.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  essays  whose  title  does  not  give 
even  a  hint  of  the  riches  contained  in  the  volume.  Professor 
Dowden  outlines  in  the  introduction  the  tendency  of  literature 
in  these  days  in  this  wise:  "  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  para- 
lyzed rather  than  exercised."  He  points  out  the  "  intelletual 
infirmities  of  democracy  "  and  the  effects  of  environment  on 
literature,  and  sketches  the  not  altogether  beneficial  influence 
of  science,  patriotism  and  experimental  romance.  He  points 
out  the  danger  to  literature  that  is  implied  in  accumulation,  ar- 
rangement, observation,  analysis  and  induction,  and  he  advo- 
cates the  union  of  erudition  and  careful  work.  Passing  to  the 
essays,  the  reader  of  this  excellent  volume  finds  a  masterful 
critique  on  Meredith's  poems,  and  he  is  in  turn  introduced  to 
Robert  Bridges,  John  Donne,  Fabre  d'  Eglantine,  Goethe  and 
Edmond  Scherer,  all  of  whom  are  discussed  at  length.  He 
finds  Meredith's  style  "difficult  "in  verse,  but  applauds  him 
for  holding  to  actualities.  He  points  out  the  beauties  of  Robert 
Bridges'  verse  and  shows  him  to  be  a  poet  of  humanity,  in 
spite  of  the  charge  of  coldness  brought  against.  He  rates  John 
Donne  highly  as  a  poet  of  great  versatility  and  as  a  man  of 
many  moods  and  talents,  and  the  essay  on  that  remarkable  in- 
dividual will  delight  all  students  of  human  nature.  The  chap- 
ter devoted  to  Fabre  d'  Eglantine  and  his  "Amours  de  Voyage" 
is  a  piquant  one,  recalling  strangely  the  strange  Marie  de  Bash- 
kirtseff.  The  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  im- 
mortal Goethe,  one  essay  being  devoted  to  "  Wilhelm  Meister," 
and  others  to  Goethe  and  the  French  revolution,  to  Goethe  in 
Italy,  to  his  friendship  with  Schiller,  and  to  his  last  days. 
While  most  the  things  concerning  Goethe  are  familiar  to  general 
readers,  Mr.  Dowden  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the  great 
German  in  a  light  so  interesting  and  attractive  as  to  be  almost 
new.  The  Goethe  essays  are  particularly  valuable  to  those  who 
know  Goethe  only  through  translations.  Coleridge  be  calls  a 
puzzle,  but  lie  ihruws  cliar  ttgbt>  on  tht  work  and  the  genius 
o*  the  poet,  and  hi&  summation  is  well  worth  rending*   Edward 


Scherer,  the  French  author,  he  classes  with  the  sincere  seekers 
for  truth  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  rather  than  a  great  thinker 
or  a  critic  of  the  highest  order.  The  entertaining  volume  con- 
cludes with  an  essay  on  literary  criticism  in  France  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  teaching  of  English  literature.  From  cover  to 
cover  the  student  of  litCTature  will  fund  Professor  Dowden's 
volume  full  of  interest,  rich  in  information,  just  in  judgment, 
and  altogether  pleasant  and  valuable  reading. 

From  far  Formosa.  The  Island,  its  People  and 
Missions.  By  George  Leslie  MacKay,  D.D. 
For  twenty-three  years  a  Missionary  in  For- 
mosa. Edited  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald. 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  8vo,  pp. 
The  China-Japan  war  has  turned  the  eye  of  the  world 
upon  the  Island  of  Formosa.  Information  about  the  Island 
and  its  people  has  been  eagerly  but  vainly  sought.  The  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  is  scanty  and  for  the  most  part  unreliable* 
The  announcement  of  a  volume  by  the  renowned  Missionary, 
Dr.  G.  L.  MacKay,  who  knows  Formosa  better  than  any  other 
living  man,  will  therefore  be  especially  welcome  at  the  present 
time.  Dr.  MacKay  is  the  Missionary  hero  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,  but  his  name  and  fame  are  in  all  the 
churches.  He  was  educated  in  Toronto,  Princeton  and  Edin- 
burgh, giving  especial  attention  to  theology,  natural  science, 
and  medicine.  In  187a  he  began  his  labors  in  North  Formosa 
with  headquarters  at  Tamsui.  At  that  time  the  field  was,  from 
a  Missionary  viewpoint,  virgin  soil.  There  was  not  a  church, 
chapel  or  native  Christiau  anywhere/  in  its  cities,  plains  or 
mountains.  Dr.  MacKay  has  carried  on  his  work  with  almost 
no  foreign  helpers.  He  believes  in  a  native  church  and  a 
native  ministry.  With  that  in  view  he  began  his  work  in  1872, 
a  stranger,  alone,  ignorant  of  the  people,  their  language  and 
customs.  To-day  there  are  in  his  mission,  scattered  through- 
out North  Formosa,  sixty  organized  native  churches,  foui  of 
them  self-supporting;  a  living  baptised  membership  of  2,719;  a 
communion  roll  of  1805,  and  each  one  of  the  sixty  churches  is 
ministered  to  by  a  trained  preacher.  At  Tamsui  he  has  estab- 
lished Oxford  College  with  fifteen  students  in  training  for  the 
ministry,  a  girls'  school  for  the  education  of  girls  and  Bible 
women,  and  a  hospital  and  dispensary.  The  book  will  be  read 
by  thousands  who  care  for  none  of  these  things  because  of  its 
instructive  chapters  on  the  geology,  botany  and  zoology  of 
Formosa,  and  its  studies  in  the  ethnology  of  its  inhabitants. 
These  chapters  are  intensely  interesting  and  are  of  permanent 
value.  The  book  is  written  in  a  direct,  terse  and  vigorous 
style.  The  many  illustrations  and  maps  add  greatly  to  its 
interest  and  value.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  popular  books  of  the  season,  and  it  will  hold  a  foremost 
place  in  Missionary  literature. 

Charm  and  Courtesy  in  Letter- Writing.  By  Fran- 
ces Bennett  Callaway.  New  York :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company,  1895.     $1.00. 

This  is  an  entertaining  and  cleverly  compiled  little  volume* 
containing  much  practical  and  therefore  valuable  information. 
It  is  marvelous  how  cultivation  quickens  the  observation  ; 
while  one  should  ever  consider  the  sentiment,  rather  than 
the  composition  of  a  letter,  yet  one  can  doubly  appreciate  a 
well-indited,  correct  epistle.  This  little  volume  is  divided 
into  chapters,  which  carefully  consider  every  possible  subject 
needful  to  the  letter  writer.  There  are  chapters  on  •'Style," 
"Courtesy  in  Letters,"  "Apologies,"  "The  Sympathetic 
Letters,"  etc.  While  excellent  selections  are  given  from  the 
letters  of  prominent  authors,  as  worthy  examples  to  follow. 
Altogether  the  hook  is  readable  and  not  tiresome  as  such  manu- 
I    els  are  apt  to  be* 
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Sentences  and  Paragraphs.  By  John  Davidson.  New 
York  :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1895.  i6mo,  f  1.00. 

Admirers  of  John  Davidson's  art  in  "  Fleet  Street  Ec- 
logues "  and  "  Ballads  and  Songs  "  will  welcome  an  American 
imprint  of  his  clever  little  volume  in  prose  "  Sentences  and 
Paragraphs."  These  range  from  the  single  epigram  to  the 
longer  essayette,  but  all  have  a  note  of  distinction  and  are 
breeders  of  thought  In  everything  Mr.  Davidson  writes  there 
is  the  touch  of  genius.  Some  of  his  epigrams  bite  like  acid,  or 
burn  like  hot  sparks  from  the  anvil;  but  scattered  on  bis 
pages  as  a  series  of  delightful  obiter  dicta,  they  do  not  offend 
and  they  always  command  respect  and  invite  reflection. 

FICTION. 

The  Comedy  of  Sentiment  By  Dr.  Max  Nordau - 
Chicago:  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  1895.  iamo, 
PP7&278.    $1.50, 

Few  writers  maintain  a  more  rapid  pace  than  does  Max 
Nordau,  but  the  immoral  creatures  he  perpetually  makes 
heroines  of  is  not  pleasing.  "  The  Comedy  of  Sentiment "  is 
the  story  of  an  audacious  woman,  whose  self-assurance  is 
offensive.  "  Frau  Paula  Ehrwein,"  is  first  introduced  in  Mag- 
deburg, where  "  Herr  Professor  Gustav  Bruchstidt,"  had 
come  to  attend  a  convention  of  German  naturalists.  The 
beautiful  Paula  has  designs  on  the  clever  professor.  She  is 
described  as  a  handsome  woman,  young  enough  to  be  attract- 
ive, yet  old  enough  to  be  versed  in  all  the  wileness  and  deceits 
of  the  world.  Paula  has  red-gold  hair,  violet-blue  eyes,  a  deli- 
cate skin,  subtle  voice  and  bewitching  manners,  so  the  poor 
professor,  for  he  is  more  weak  than  wicked,  is  an  easy  victim. 
They  enter  into  a  compact  to  be  on  most  intimate  terms  for  six 
months,  when  they  shall  decide  if  their  love  for  each  other  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  their  marrying.  After  numerous 
meetings  and  harrowing  love-scenes,  Gustav  sends  her  a  letter 
of  renunciation,  on  receipt  of  which  Paula  travels  to  Berlin  and 
surprises  her  lover ;  they  go  to  an  hotel,  where,  after  a  farce  of 
passionate  love-making  and  farewells,  Paula  attempts  to  kill 
herself  by  drawing  a  knife  several  times  across  her  wrist,  which 
proves  only  to  be  another  of  her  tricks  to  gain  a  point.  Gustav 
is  firm  and  she  is  persuaded  to  return  to  her  home,  and  finally 
captures  a  husband,  who  is  willing  to  support  the  divorced 
wife  and  her  two  young  children.  Both  these  characters  may 
be  considered  mild  degenerates.  Nordau  is  unable  it  seems  to 
give  us  anything  in  which  his  pet  "hobby"  does  not  play  a 
conspicuous  part.  Paula  is  a  common  adventuress,  while 
Gustav  is  a  weak  man,  whose  selfish  vanity  causes  him  to 
indulge  in  unpardonable  escapades.  If  we  could  believe  Nor- 
dau— Love  is  something  to  be  avoided.  However,  repulsive 
as  he  paints  the  human  emotions,  it  still  remains  a  fact,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  men  and  women  whose  moral  natures  are  far 
removed  from  the  pitiable  depravity  of  which  Dr.  Max  Nordau 
writes.  The  greatest  impoverishment  in  the  world  is  to  lose 
trust  in  one's  fellow-man.  Nordau's  books  cause  a  moral 
nausea  and  are  only  fascinating  to  the  morbid  and  unhealthy 
mind.  "A  Comedy  of  Sentiment "  has  little  merit  and  will  add 
nothing  to  its  author's  reputation. 

The  Partners:  A  Girl's  Story.  By  William  O.  Stod- 
dard. Illustrated  by  Albert  Scott  Cox.  Bos- 
ton: Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  iamo, 
cloth,  pp  302,  $1.50. 

Mr  Stoddard's  name  is  one  to  conjure  with.  He  stands  at 
the  head  of  what  may  be  called  practical  home  stories  for  boys 
and  girls.  He  says  of  himself,  "  For  my  part  I  cannot  write  a 
book  at  all  until  I  have  actually  made  the  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  figure  in  it,  so 
that  they  will  grow  confidential  and  tell  me  how  they  feel  and 


what  they  mean  to  do."  Mr.  Stoddard's  latest  book,  "The 
Partners,"  is  written  on  ijnst  this  plan.  We  all  know,  after 
reading  it.  that  Mr.  Stoddard  talked  the  whole  matter  over  wixh 
Nelly  and  discovered  what  a  bright,  restless,  sympathetic,  prac- 
tical and  helpful  young  American  girl  of  her  style  and  surround- 
ings could  do.  What  she  did  is  worth  telling;  and  if  any  boy 
or  girl  knows  of  a  jollier  fellowship  for  real,  substantial  ends 
than  was  this  of  Nelly  and  Billy  and  Sam,  and  Cash  .the  dog, 
and  Peter  the  bullhead— well,  they  will  forget  all  about  any 
other  such  partnership  while  reading  of  this.  Mr.  Stoddard 
calls  "  The  Partner's  "  a  girl's  story.  It  is.  But  it  is  just  suck 
a  girl's  story  as  every  boy  will  wish  to  read,  and  if  that  is  not 
sufficient  praise,  we  certainly  can  give  it  no  higher.  The  book 
is  capitally  illustrated  by  Cox  and  is  certain  to  be  a  great  and 
lasting  favorite. 

The  Impostor:  A  Football  and  College  Romance, 
with  other  stories  for  young  people.  By  Charles 
Remington  Talbot  Illustrated  by  Hiram  P. 
Barnes.  Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1895.     12010,  cloth,  pp  $1.50. 

Few  writers  for  young  people  have  a  better  standing  wixh 
their  readers  than  the  late  Charles  Remington  TaJbot.  His 
death,  some  two  years  ago,  was  a  distinct  loss  to  literature,  for 
his  genial,  cheery,  half-practical,  naif-humorous  way  of 
telling  a  story  was  peculiarly  attractive,  while  the  purpose  be- 
neath the  story,  never  pushed  into  prominence,  was  none  the 
less  present  and  compelling-  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Com. 
pany  have  just  gathered  into  a  posthumous  volume  three  of  the 
latest  tales  by  this  bright  and  entertaining  story  teller.  The 
opening  story  is  the  longest  and  gives  the  title  to  the  volume. 
It  is  called  "  The  Impostor,"  and  begins  on  the  football  field  to 
end  amid  the  chimes  of  the  wedding  bells  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter.  It  is  a  romance,  with  love  and  athletics,  plotting  and 
connter-plotting,  misunderstandings  and  entanglements,  con- 
cealments and  a  final  denouement  so  deftly  drawn  out  and  in- 
termingled as  to  keep  the  reader  on  the  query  point,  full  of  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  the  unique  and  dramatic  plot. 
11  The  Impostor  "  is  more  adult  in  material  and  telling  than  the 
"  Royal  Lowrie"  stories,  but,  all  the  same,  it  will  appeal  just 
as  strongly  to  the  boys  and  girls,  while  the  college  atmosphere 
of  the  romance  will  commend  it  to  the  old  readers.  The  other 
stories  in  the  volume  are  of  the  real  Talbot  stamp,  while,  in  a 
measure,  bearing  out  the  comprehensive  title  of  the  book.  Both 
in  "  The  Loss  of  the  Little  Maid  Arkadee  "  and  in  "  The  Rog- 
ers Group  and  the  Baronet  "  the  plot  and  action  of  the  story 
turn  on  the  mystification,  masquerading  and  apparent  misrepre- 
sentation that  lead  to  humorous  situations  and  serio-comic  mis- 
understandings. 

My  Strange  Rescue,  and  Other  Stories  of  Sport 
and  Adventure  in  Canada.  By  J.  Macdonald 
Oxley.  New  York  :  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons, 
iamo,  pp  368,  I1.25. 

Children  of  to-day  little  realize  their  good  fortune,  and 
hardly  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  enjoy  much  more  in  the  line 
of  good  literature  than  their  older  sisters  and  brothers,  not  to 
mention  their  parents.  The  collection  of  stories  of  which  "My 
Strange  Rescue  "  is  the  first,  and  which  therefore  gives  the  title 
to  the  book,  is  in  no  way  exceptional  to  the  numerous  tales  of 
adventure  which  appear  in  the  Youth's  Companian,  or  other 
good  serial  papers  for  boys.  The  scenes  for  most  of  the  stories 
are  laid  in  Canada,  and  hence,  many  relate  to  winter  sports. 
There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  large  fund  of  knowledge,  stored  in  the 
pages,  but  the  boys  are  real  boys,  brave  and  adventuresome. 
If  some  of  the  tales  seem  to  older  minds  a  bit  imaginative,  the 
bears  and  other  wild  animals  a  trifle  larger  than  life,  it  wiO 
do  no  particular  harm  to  younger  minds. 
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though,  151 
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crowned,  73 
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think,  86 
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Born  trouble  is  better  than  borrowed, 

Brave  racer  who  hast  sped  361 

Bright  forked  lightnings  twist  their  snake-like 

form  305 

Bright,  hopeful  lad,  with  earnest  eyes,  397 

Bright  mocking-bird  sitting  between  the  seas,  436 

Brush  aside  the  somber  curtain  115 
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But  what  is  poetry  ?  342 

By  the  Rahway  river  we  roved  an  hour,  56 

By  woodside  ways,  in  moist  green  nooks,  53 
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Color  and  perfume  blended  rest  325 

Come,  dear  sweetheart,  let  us  go  527 

Come  down,  old  friend,  too  long  you've  lain,  133 

Come,  Sleep — Oblivion's  sire:  353 

Come  to  me.  come  to  me  spirit  of  song,  472 

Cupid  and  Bacchus  once  in  league  combined  139 

Curse  away!  442 

Dark  lily  without  blame,  122 
Dearest,  are  spring  flowers  glad  when  melts 

the  snow  ?  85 

Dear  eyes  that  never  looked  reproach  76 

Dear  Heart,  this  is  my  book  of  boyish  song  229 
Dear  is  my  friend — yet  from  my  foe,  as  from 

my  friend,  comes  good;  442 

Death!  to  the  happy,  thou  art  terrible,  255 

Deepest  and  mightiest  of  our  later  seers,  185 
De  springtime  am  er-comin'  en  dis  dark'y 

heart  am  light  103 

Diana,  take  this  London  rose,  136 

Didst  thou  meet  in  this  darkness  dread  97 

Did  you  ever  see  a  sweet  wild  rose  231 

Did  you  think,  just  because  forty  winters  201 

Don't  you  hear  the  robin  519 

Down  on  the  beach  with  pail  and  spade,  259 

Down  through  the  air  comes  a  feathery  torrent,  1 14 

Down  where  the  Mohawk  glideth  519 

Dread  under-life  whose  dreams  129 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world;  168 

••  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume,"  482 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair:  167 

Earth  spirit,  that  dost  love  a  windless  sky,  187 

Eternal  Love,  Eternal  Toy  and  Life!  494 

Eternal  silence!  World  forever  dumb!  48 

Even  little  waves  that  idly  dance,  57 

Every  day  I  am  sure  to  meet,  195 

Every  evening  at  eight  o'clock  427 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools,  382 

Faint  and  far  in  the  ni^ht,  the  wail  of  a  child  57 

Faint  as  the  sighing  winds  which  fret  344 
Faint  shores  with  gems  of  pearl  and  opal 

strewn,  173 

Fair  as  a  lily  and  sweet  as  a  rose,  434 

Fair  as  the  morning,  bright  as  the  day,  398 

Fair  days  so  full  of  peace  and  light,  436 

Fair  herald  of  the  the  coming  spring,  305 
Fair  Nature's  face  was  veiled  in  darkness 

drear,  397 

Fair  Nymph,  thy  deathless  voice  57 
Fair  saint,  thou  took*st  from  out  thine  Earth's 

recess  85 


Fairy  barques  that  drift  519 
Faith's  key  unlocked  Heaven's  golden  portal,  58 
Fancy,  my  falcon,  from  this  willing  wrist.  40 
Far  back  in  the  stories  and  legends  447 
Farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear;  382 
Farewell,  Love,  and  all  thy  laws  forever,  180 
Farewell,  White  City,  by  the  blue  lake's  shore;  101 
Far  over  the  billows  unresting  forever,  208 
Fond  Mother  of  Imperial  sons.  148 
For  every  flower  that  fades  to-day  391 
Forged  in  the  night,  a  silver  shield,  49 
Forget  me  not,  dear  Valentine,  21 
For  he  has  conquered  peace  at  last,  522 
Forsooth,  I  oft  had  faced  the  foe,  365 
For  the  dead  and  for  the  dying:  69 
Frail,  wind-shaken  floweret,  436 
From  Heaven  what  fancy  stole  442 
From  out  the  heart  of  God  she  gladly  sprang  19 
From  out  the  mount  of  heaven,  runs  a  rivu- 
let of  light,  93 
From  the  time  the  wind  wakes  365 
From  wold  to  wold,o'er  the  vast  uplands  drear  133 
Full  many  a  bard  is  born  to  die  unknown;  298 
Gallant  and  gay.  in  their  doublets  of  gray  122 
Gather  the  people,  for  the  battle  breaks:  159 
Geologists  say,  in  the  treasure-vaults  104 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise,  168 
Glorious  Child  of  the  Sun!  141 
Go  back!  How  dare  you  follow  me  beyond  306 
God,  for  the  man  knew  Him  face  to  face  348 
God  gives  each  age  some  two  or  three  58 
Go  make  your  mark  far  above  me,  258 
God's  Spirit  moved  upon  the  water's  face —  102 
Gorgeous  as  sunlight,  97 
Great  Becket,  murdered  for  an  iron  will  141 
Hail,  blessed  home  of  freedoom!  Hail,  117 
Hail,  lovely  Queen!  In  royal  state  32 
Hail!  subtle  spirit  thou,  free  as  the  circling 

spheres,  58 

Hail !  to  thee,  blithe  spirit !  206 

Hark,  I  hear  the  beaten  drums— their  long  roll  56 

Has  a  foolish  word  been  spoken,  516 

Has  summer  come  without  the  rose,  190 

Have  I  a  boy  ?  you're  asking  me,  193 

He  ain't  no  dimpled  cherub,  391 

Hear  the  trumpet  sounding,  86 

He  could  not  perish!   He  but  sank  from  sight,  499 

He  dwelt  with  the  bright  gods  of  elder  time,  301 

He  has  won  the  stars!  68 

Heigh-ho!  my  laddie,  O!  22 

He  is  a  dreamer,  let  him  pass.  14 

He  is  a  seer.     He  wears  the  wedding  ring  499 

Hence,  Loathed  Melancholy,  380 

He  plucked  a  rose  at  twilight  gay,  53 

Her  birthday  came  upon  me  unawares,  46 
Here  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  the  sweat  scarce 

dried  12 

Here  let  the  bliss  of  Summer  338 

He  rests  from  toil;  the  portals  of  the  tomb  3 

He  sang  a  simple  forest  song;  133 

He  saw  the  evanishing  beauty, —  500 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast,  382 

Higher  still  higher,  nearer  to  the  sky  259 

High  hopes  that  burned  like  stars  sublime,  264 

High  rises  the  gleaming  monuments,  383 

Hist!  is  it  here?  278 

"  Home! "  Victor,  was  ever  a  word  so  sweet?  384 
Hope,  cheated  too  often  when  life's  in  its 

spring,  471 
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Hope  is  the  soul's  inheritance,  528 

How  beautiful  is  night!  255 

How  can  the  tree  but  waste  and  wither  away,  386 

How  cheerily  thy  warbling  even  lay  495 

"  How  did  you  rest,  last  night  ?  M  5 

"  Howdy  do  M  on  the  street  of  Life;  4 

How  good  soe'er  a  man  may  be,  483 

How  lovely  now  all  Nature  smiles  531 

How  many  milestones  mark  the  road  of  life!  15 

How  much  do  I  love  thee  ?  257 

How  often  in  the  strange  old  days  488 

How  slow  the  languid  moments  move,  471 

How  sweet  thou  art,  O  Freedom,  439 

How  the  sea-flowers  thrive  on  the  grassy  crag,  81 

How  well  1  know  the  secret  spell  349 

I  am  weary,  yet  I  fear  to  sleep!  12 

I  am  the  Hakon  Jarl.    The  waters  play  1 1 

I  am  weary!  I  am  weary!  407 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,  207* 

I  believe  if  1  should  die,  256 
I  called  the  soul  from  dreamful  deeps  of  sense,  135 

I  couldn't  touch  a  stop  and  turn  a  screw,  123 

I  did  not  know  that  summer  days  392 
If  all  my  heaven  should  suddenly  breathe  stars   34 

If  ever  a  friend  have  done  thee  wrong  392 

If  human  voice  may  on  the  plastic  disk,  10 1 

If  it  were  truly  known.  224 

If  one  should  give  me  a  heart  to  keep,  189 

If  then  one  tear  of  thine — one  murmured  sigh,  471 

If  thou  wert  true  as  thou  art  art  fair,  160 

If  weakness  may  excuse,  382 

If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean  366 

If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so.  489 

I  get  to  thinkin'  sometimes  now,  526 

I  guess  that  I'm  done  for,  old  chappie:  21 

I  have  fancied  sometimes  521 

I  have  not  lived  so  long  that  I  can  pass  98 

I  hear  a  cry  from  the  Sansard  cave,  1 1 
I  heard  them  tell  of  some  strange  land  of  peece,  318 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes,           ~  168 

I  hear  the  thrilling  city  beat  outside,  319 

I  hold  one  simple  faith  throughout  the  days  1 1 1 

I  know  a  patient  spirit,  527 

I  know  I'm  blind  and  cannot  see  19 

I  know  not  if  the  nations  sleep.  54 

I  know  not  why  I  chose  to  seem  so  cold  353 

I  lay  a  tribute  on  pure  beauty's  fane  13 

I  leave  behind  me  the  elm-shadowed  square  28 

I  loathe  that  I  did  love,  386 

I  lost  a  friend  and  gained  thereby  93 

"  I  love  thee  "— once  said  a  brilliant  star  74 

I  love  the  beautiful  evening,  68 

I  love  to  think  of  old  Ipswich  town  26 

I  love  to  see  the  water  flowing—  308 

I  loved  your  body  for  its  gracious  might,  16 

I  made  another  garden,  yea,  190 

I'm  a  hunter  gay,  44 

I'm  a  man  that's  fond  of  music,  490 

I  may  not  bide  a  flower-lined  way  beside,  424 

I  may  not  flee  it!  in  the  crowded  street,  117 

I'm  lonely  when  thou  art  away;  430 

I  mocked  at  Love!  88 

I'm  out  of  tune  because  my  neighbor's  creed  51 

In  all  the  amber  reaches  of  the  sky  52 

In  a  lull  in  the  splendors  of  Brahms,  37 

In  cycles  of  unreckoned  time,  80 

In  darkness  long,  I've  groped  my  way  311 

In  other  days —  85 

In  shirt  of  check  and  tallowed  hair  521 
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In  that  lone  night,  when  falls  a  silence  deep  80 

In  the  "  Days  Olden,"  226 

In  the  land  of  Poco  Tiempo  528 

In  the  lexicon  of  youth  which  fate  reserves  442 

In  the  mud  of  the  Cambrian  main  186 
In  the  music  and  the  mystery  that  trembles 

in  the  soul,  494 

In  the  north  end  of  Boston,  359 

In  the  prison  cell  1  sit,  398 

In  these  restrained  and  careful  times  122 

Into  the  valley,  over  the  range,  348 
I  paint  the  bnght  bow  on  the  skirts  of  the 

storm;  53 

I  passed  along  the  crowded  street  427 

I  pine  to  hear  the  brooklet's  flow,  220 

I  reckon  I  git  your  drift,  gents, —  74 

I  saw  two  clouds  at  morning                             *  230 

I  saw  two  silv'ry  clouds,  love,  107 

Is  it  worth  while  to  baiter,  525 

I  sought  for  love —  276 

I  stood  upon  the  quay.  525 

Itasca  ventured  from  his  narrow  source,  201 

It  blest  the  realms  by  man  untrod  58 
It  grew  up  like  a  tender  plant  that  blossoms 

bright  and  sweet,  436 

It  hath  been  told  to  me  that  tradition  runs  115 

I  think  the  saddest  hour  is  when  we  find  33 

I  think  we  should  not  cavil  at  our  friends,  349 

It  is  a  seemly  thing  to  die  in  battle,  452 

It  is  heard  in  the  moan  of  the  wave,  21 

It  is  no  wonder  I  should  be  69 

It  it  so  wide,  this  great  world  vaulted  o'er  91 

It  matters  little  that  we  two  396 
I  took  swift  wings,  that  knew  no  time,  no  space,  306 

It's  the  dearest  town,  the  fairest  town,  32 

It  was  a  balmeous  day  in  May,  355 

It  was  a  still  autumnal  day —  260 

It  was  a  summer  evening,  253 

I've  been  to  see  where  mother  lived  317 

I  walked  beside  the  evening  sea,  488 

I  wandered  by  the  brook-siae.  295 

I  was  almost  up  when  it  struck  me —  67 

I  watched  the  glory  of  her  childhood  change  154 

I  watched  the  players  playing  on  their  stage;  157 

I  went  into  a  public-'ouse  to  get  a  pint  o' beer,  266 

I  will  not  doubt  the  love  untold  422 

1  will  sing  you  a  song  of  singers:  323 

I  wish  the  wind  that  shivers,  grieves  218 

I  woke  within  the  darkened  dawn,  271 

I  would  I  had  been  born  in  nature's  day,  34 

I  wonder  not  that  artist's  hands,  16 

I  would  fain  as  a  king  to  my  dear  wife  bring  325 

I  would  I  were  a  gnome,  a  sprite;  171 

I  would  not  give  one  moment  spent  311 
Jack  Barrett  went  to  Quetta  269 

Judge  me  not  as  I  judge  myself,  O  Lord!  40 

ust  where  the  maples  whisper  morning  vows  12 
Cind  friend,  of  mutual  faith  and  kindred  taste,    20 

II  Knee  deep!  Knee  deep! "  I  hear  them  calling,  218 
Laid  in  my  quiet  bed,  212 
Last  night  the  seawind  was  to  me  301 
Lately,  alas!  I  knew  a  gentle  boy,  421 
Let  hardy  youth  in  warfare  dare  130 
Let  them  go  by-—  339 
Liberty  is  not  a  freedom  to  destroy  another's 

good,  183 

Life  answers,  "  No!  If  ended  here  be  life,"  441 

Life  has  nights  of  deepest  gloom,  447 

Life's  pathway  is  hedged,  195 
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Life  went  a  journeying  through  the  world,  55 

List  to  the  sound  of  bells,  79 

Little  girl  upon  the  street,  489 
Live  fast  who  will;  for  me,  I  would  live  slowly —  92 

Long  ages  past  there  rolled  an  angel's  song  174 

Long  time  a  heavy  cross  I  bore,  107 

"Look-at-her,  Look -at  her,"  528 

Lo!  one  wayfaring  on  a  devious  track,  349 

Lo!  on  the  sea-shell's  tinted  cheek,  58 

Lord!  who  art  merciful  as  well  as  just,  255 

Lo!  the  Christmas  Morn  is  breaking,  211 

Lo,  the  Saviour  turns  with*infinite  compassion  211 

Love  and  life  have  had  their  day  532 

Love  had  been  asleep  all  day;  45 

Love,  like  a  bird,  hath  perched  upon  a  spray  301 

Love  is  indestructible:  255 
Love  thou  the  past  as  thou  wouldst  a  wayward 

but  well  beloved  brother;  430 

Low-anchored  cloud,  422 

Make  thyself  known,  Sibyl,  337 

Mark  how  the  sunset,  with  its  parting  hues,  471 

"  Me  once  you  loved,"  she  said,  "but  now  "  277  ' 

Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint  381 

Midway  to  heaven  I  stand  between  two  skies:  57 

Mind  marks  in  man  his  empire  o'er  the  brute;  225 

Mine  to  the  core  of  the  heart,  my  beauty!  500 

My  boyhood  home!  My  boyhood  home!  395 

My  brain  grows  dizzy  as  I  watch  the  flight,  494 

My  darling's  eyes!  O  speaking  eyes,  199 

My  day  and  night  are  in  my  lady's  hand  532 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  past;  254 

My  eye  is  so  yellow,  so  yellow,  451 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold  168 

My  house  is  quiet  now,  so  still!  476 

My  lady  sleeps,  no  fold  390 

My  Lesbia,  I  will  not  deny,  157 

My  life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach,  422 

My  love  died  hard — I  clutched  its  snowy  throat  257 

My  loved  and  beautiful  bride,  Azoar,  9 

My  love's  the  sweetest  floweret  534 

My  Peggy  was  a  canty  elf,  134 

My  soul  would  learn  of  thee,  thou  patient  one,  58 

Mysterious  Death!  who  in  a  single  hour  231 

Nature  at  heart  is  very  pitiful,  265 

Nay,  darling,  I  cannot  love  thee,  99 

Nay,  not  Thine  Eagle,  Lord,  128 

Nay,  Seer,  nay !    We  know  Him  not,  44 

Never  had  no  kind  o'  use  493 
Night  cometh,  Priestess  of  silence,  calm'st 

Night!  428 
Night  'neath  the  northern  skies,  lone,  black 

and  grim :  484 

No  fairies  left  ?    You  need  not  tell  me  so,  109 
No  more,  no  more,  sad  memory,  speak  no 

more.  263 

No  pomp  of  fame  or  wealth  I'd  grasp,  136 
Nor  love  thy  life  nor  hate  ;  but  what  thou 

livest,  382 

No  romance  in  this  light  we  ween,  62 

No,  Soul !  not  in  vain  hast  thou  striven,  441 

Nothing  is  meaningless,  nothing  is  vain,  494 
Not  mine  to  mount  to  courts  where  seraphs 

sing,  275 

Not  only  while  the  skies  are  soft  and  tender,  1 1 1 

Not  stately  verse,  nor  trumpets  blowing  fame  ;  5 

No  vulture's  eye  hath  seen  the  path,  178 

Now  glowed  the  firmament  382 

Now  on  life's  crest  \\v  breathe  338 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger,  382 


No  word  is  lost  when  once  't  is  spoken,  516 
Now  young  birds  build,  and  old  their  nests  re- 
pair, 82 
O  colored  Land  !  348 
O  cardinal  flower  by  the  river's  brim  !  67 
O  Christ,  to  Thee  I  fly  275 
O  Christmas  !  Merry  Christmas  !  342 
O  do  you  hear  the  merry  waters  falling,  366 
O'er  the  dusty  roadside  bending  "  208 
Of  all  the  flowers  that  deck  the  lea,  117 
Of  Ships  that  pass  in  the  night  94 
Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray ;  ,  165 
Oft  in  the  stilly  night  514 
Of  the  new  woman  now  to  sing  232 
Oft  in  the  throe  of  some  passing  pain  1 10 
O,  great  new  poet,  the  world  waits  for  thee,  396 
O  happy  grace  of  lovers  of  old  time,  230 
O  happy  mother,  who  to-night  272 
Oh,  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  River  Time,  520 
Oh  !  evening,  thou  hastenest  to  a  close.  531 
Oh  gallant  was  our  galley  from  her  carven 

steering-wheel  265 

Oh,  hear  from  yonder  height  69 

Oh,  listen,  hush  !  475 

Oh,  mothers,  worn  and  weary,  395 

Oh,  not  in  ladies'  gardens,  401 
O,  Holy  Star,  down  through  the  darkness 

gleaming.  174 

Oh,  pluck  no  more  the  violet,  92 
Oh  priceless  pearl  !  whose  soft  and  tender 

gleaming,  i45 

Oh  reader  I  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see  254 

Oh.  sir!  the  good  die  first,  168 

Oh  !    Sweetest  singer  of  the  band.  40 

Oh,  sweetly  modest  azure  flower  75 

Oh,  think  of  me,  354 

Oh,  when  one  wakeful  lies  12 
Oh,  woman  !  woman  !  thou  should 'st  have  few 

sins  442 

O  wound  not  the  spirit  that  loves  thee,  433 

O  kodak,  are  you  void  of  sense.  481 

O  land,  made  sacred  by  the  feet  of  Him  225 

"  O  let  me  in,"  Love  said,  46 

O  let  me  plant  my  feet  upon  the  ground  147 

O  Life  !  what  mystery  thy  birth  enshrouds  !  79 
O  long  dead  Past !    O  pang  of  strange  regret,    402 

O  Mystic  City  of  the  night !  147 

On  a  desolate,  storm-beaten  island,  196 

Once  a  daisy  growing  by  the  walk, —  306 
Once  more  hail,  England  !     Happy  is  the  day      49 

One  bumper  yet,  gallant  at  parting,  471 

One  by  one,  out  of  my  hand,  424 

One  day  we  live  as  in  a  cloud,  apart,  482 

One  of  these  days,  when  the  223 

One  pale  November  day,  402 

O  nightingale,  that  on  yon  blooming  spray  381 

Only  a  dream  of  wild,  white  waves  488 

Only  a  tear  with  its  tremulous  motion,  177 

Only  while  the  lilies  blow  489 

On  ocean  streams  217 

On  that  deep-retiring  shore  297 

On  the  crimson  cloth.  186 

On  the  hitherward  slope  of  Nowhere  land  19 

Open  the  door,  let  in  the  air,  434 

O  Reaper !  thou  whose  eyes  are  never  wet  134 

O.  shrouded  mystery  with  saintly  eyes,  202 

Oh  silent  lips  and  quiet  pulseless  breast,  392 

O  sin#  rigmn  ynur  spinning  sang,  145 

O  sister !  fairly  have  ye  to  rejoice,  189 
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O  solemn  portal,  veiled  in  mist  353 

O  stately  pine !  that  towering  219 

O  that  my  thoughts  could  rest  on  Thee,  194 

O  the  compensation  springs !  340 

mO  then  tell  me,  Shawn  O'Farrall,"  408 

O !    Treasured  tracings  of  the  past,  404 

Our  brave  flag  floats  aglory  in  the  sky ;  38 
Our  glories  float  beneath  the  earth  and  heaven  442 

Our  little  one  stood  at  the  window —  447 

Our  sins  are  like  the  weeds  we  see  a-growin'  306 
Out  of  the  breath  of  God  I  came,  and  through  452 

Outstretching  o'er  us  all  that  day,  62 

Over  the  infinite  prairie  of  level  eternity  15 

O  ye  delightful  days  of  youth,  343 

Pathless  the  gulf  of  feeling  yawns  ;  422 
Peace  hovers  o'er  us  now  with  snowy  wings 

unfurled —  439 

Perdita  stole  my  heart,  she  did,  she  did,  13 

Perhaps  there  are  tenderer,  sweeter  things  31 

Poets  must  ever  be  their  own  best  listeners,  537 

Pomona  walks  in  the  garden,  188 

Poor  little  Love  lies  low  82 

Poor  little  Willie  264 

Power,  like  a  desolating  pestilence,  207 
Priscilla  leaned  back  in  her  well-cushioned 

pew,  483 
Pure  thoughts  are  guides  that  lead  the  soul  to 

God,  436 

Reluctant  Summer !  once,  a  maid  300 

Rome  has  fallen,  ye  see  it  lying.  207 

Rome  in  her  plan  made  the  best  out  of  man,  224 

Rough  clout  upon  his  patient  head,  147 

Run  away,  love,  and  leave  to  me  54 

Saxons,  Normans,  Celts  and  Vikings  129 
Scorn  not  the  sonnet ;  critic,  you  have 

frowned,  167 
Seeking  the  Smile  of  All- Wisdom  one  wan- 
dered afar  477 
See  where  Beethoven  sits  alone— a  dream  of 

days  elysian,  496 

Self  unto  self  came,  276 

Shall  I  behold,  what  time  the  snows  distill  112 

Shall  we  meet  beyond  the  river,  408 

She  comes  as  a  sunbeam  of  Heavenly  light  433 

She  gazed  upon  the  burnished  brace  360 

She  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps,  a  quiet  sleep,  298 

She  is  waiting,  little  Maysie,  193 

She  led  me  away  with  her  red-rose  chain  58 
She  lived  where  the  mountains  go  down  to  the 

sea,  10 

She  sings  of  war  and  daring  high  272 

She  stands  by  the  window,  silent  37 

She  stepped  upon  that  fragrant  sward,  482 

She  walks  in  beauty  down  the  world  33 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,  167 

She  was  my  friend,  a  friend  45 

She  would  not  take  His  Nay.  160 

Sick  with  many  diseases.  172 
Sighing  she  spoke,  and  leaning  clasped  her 

knees ; —  478 

Sing  me  a  song,  O.  Wind,  270 

Sing  again  the  song  you  sung  488 

Slow  beats  the  pulse  "in  ponder  wasted  form  516 

Softly  gliding,  slipping  slowly  down,  305 

So  long  have  I  stood  on  the  desolate  shore,  472 

Some  day,  the  silver  lining  446 

Some  days,  in  this  prosaic,  earnest  life,  76 

Something  stirred  in  the  air !  272 

Sometimes,  when  after  years  of  vain  regret,  391 
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Some  voices  make  and  stir  my  heart,  217 

Songs  are  sung  in  my  mind  487 

So  often  in  my  fancy,  maiden  wise,  21 

Soul-inspired  skeptic  and  great  earthly-born  !  70 

So  we  must  falter,  falter,  cringe  and  shrink,  301 

So  you  beg  for  a  story,  my  darling,  213 

Sparkling  and  bright  in  liquid  light  471 

Speak  and  tell  us  O !  Bacillus !  402 

Speak  gentle  words  ;  they  cost  no  more  226 

S'pos'n  that  a  right  nice  feller,  490 
Spread  sail !  for  it  is  Hope  to-day  that  like  a 

wind  new-risen  190 

Spurning  the  ice  with  ringing  heel  31 

Strange,  restless  heart !  his  feet  would  press  57 

Strangers  yet !  295 

Strong  in  my  heart  old  memories  awake  31 

Strong  is  that  land  whose  every  son  is  true  54 

Such  times  as  windy  moods  to  stir.  43 

Summer  set  lip  to  earth's  bosom  bare,  127 
Sun- windy  morns  that  billows  lake-side  meads    82 

.  Surely  I  was  only  dreaming,  107 
Sure  this  is  blessed  Erin,  an'  this  the  same 

glen !  157 
Sweep  on,  O  Time,  but  leave  us  where  225 
Sweet  child  of  April,  I  have  found  thy  place  230 
Sweet  Mercy !  to  the  gates  of  Heaven  168 
Sweet  singer  in  the  dearest,  daintiest  rhyme !  323 
Sweet  thoughts  that  we  cannot  repeat,  100 
Tangled  I  was  in  Love's  snare,  179 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart,  by  which  we  live,  168 
Thank  you  for  your  pity,  stranger,  76 
That  laugh  ?  Where  was  she,  the  new  comer  ?  135 
That  reminds  me !  I  reckon  I  never  told  347 
That  roaming  spirit  we  call  Unrest,  397 
The  air  is  crisp  and  chilly,  526 
The  ancient  Kris  Kringle  was  taking  a  nap,  63 
The  Arkansan  forever,  28 
The  axe  its  bloody  work  had  done  ;  440 
The  bells  are  tolling  in  the  towers  of  time  196 
The  bird  will  follow  it  into  the  skies  57 
The  blackthorn  is  a  goodly  tree,  91 
The  boats  go  idly  drifting  over  the  Summer  sea  1 14 
The  breath  of  souls  that  mate  and  intertwine  58 
The  charm  of  rouge  on  fragile  cheeks  130 
The  child  was  young  and  beauteous,  the  grand- 
sire  old  and  gray,  64 
The  chimes  were  ringing  when  I  came  away  318 
The  crystal  brook  runs  quickly  °*  343 
The  day  is  asleep  in  a  twilight  dream  171 
The  dim  mists  heavily  the  prairies  cover  195 
The  droning  schoolboy  drops  the  223 
The  far  is  near.  522 
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We  are  standing  once  more  at  your  side,  424 
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When  vanished  is  the  gold  and  violet, 
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The  Haunts  of  Some  Famous  American  Authors. 
By  Theodore  F.  Wolfe,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.  Illustrated 
with  four  photogravures.  i2mo.  Crushed  buckram 
extra,  gilt  top,  deckel  edges,  £1.25;  half  calf  or  half 
morocco,  $3. 00. 


A  Literary  Pilgrimage. 

Among  the  Haunts  of  famous  British  Authors.  By 
Theodore  F.  Wolfe,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Illustrated  with 
four  photogravures.  i2ino.  Crushed  buckram  extra, 
gilt  tup,  deckel  edges,  $1. 25;  half  calf  or  half  mo- 
rocco, $3.00. 


Two  volumes  in  a  box,  $2.50;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  £6.00. 


For  many  years  it  ha*  been  the  privilege  of  Dr.  Wolfe  to  ramble  and  sojourn  in  the  see  net  amid  which  his  best  beloved  authors 
and  wrote.     He  has  made  repeated  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  describea  in  '  ' 
correspondence  with  many  of  the  authors  referred  to. 


lived  and  wrote.     He  has  made  repeated  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  describea  in  his  works,  and  has  been  favored  by  intercourse  and 


Cervantes. 

The  History  of  the  Valorous  and  Witty  Knight- 
Errant,  Don  Quixote  of  the  Mancha.  Translated 
by  Jhomas  Shelton.  The  introduction  by  Justin 
McCarthy,  and  illustrated  by  Frank  Brangwyn.  Four 
vdlumes.  i2mo.  Cloth,  £4.00;  half  calf  or  half 
morocco,  $9.00. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Edited,  with  notes,  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.  A  new 
edition,  in  six  volumes.  Cloth,  extra,  with  eighteen 
portraits  of  Lamb  and  *his  friends.  i6mo.  Cloth, 
$6.00;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $13.50.  Published 
in  connection  with,Gihbings  &  Co.     Limited. 


A  Last  Century  /laid. 

A  Juvenile  by  Anne  H.  Wharton,  author  of  ** Through 
Colonial  Doorways,"  etc.  Quarto.  Illustrate! 
Cloth,  51.50. 

A  Wedding,  and  Other  Stories. 

Stories  by  Julien  Gordon,  author  of  "A  Diplomat's 
Diary," "  Popprea,"  etc.     Tall  i2mo.    Buckram.  £1. 

A  Colonial  Wooing. 

A  Novel.  By  Charles  C.  Abbott,  author  of  "  The 
Birds  About  Us,"  "  Travels  in  a  Treetop,"  etc.  121110. 
Cloth,  51.00. 


The  Sorrows  of  Satan; 

Or,  The  Strange   Experience  of  one   Geoffrey  Tempest,   Millionaire.     A   Romance.     By  Marie  Corelli,  author  of 
"  Barabbas,"  "  The  Soul  of  Lilith,"  "Ardath,"  "  Thelma,"  "  Vendetta."   With  frontispiece.    i2mo.   Cloth  51.50. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  Marie  Corelli  may  easily  be  termed  the  most  important  of  the  present  year. 
The  author  has  been  busily  engaged  upon  the  work  ever  since  the  publication  and  consequent  enormous  success  of  her  last  novel, 
"Barabbas,"  now  in  its  twenty-fifth  thousand. 


The  Complete  Works  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

In  eight  volumes.  Illustrated  with  24  photogravures. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $8;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $20.00. 

Napoleon's  Last  Voyages. 

Being  the  Diaries  of  Admiral  .Sir  Thomas  Ushers, 
R.  N.,  K.  C.  B.  (on  board  the  "Undaunted"),  and 
John  R.  Glover,  Secretary  to  Rear- Admiral  Cockburn 
(on  board  the  "  Northumberland").  With  explana- 
tory notes  and  illustrations.    Crown   8vo.    Cloth,  $3. 

Bismarck's  Table  Talk. 

Edited  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Charles 
Lowe,  M.  A.     With  portrait.     X2mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  Evergreen. 

A  Northern  Seasonal.  Part  II.  The  Book  of  Autumn. 
Illustrated.     4to.     Embossed  leather.    $2.00,  net. 

A  Book  of  Nursery  Songs  and  Rhymes. 

Edited  by  S.  Baring-Gould.  With  Illustrations  by 
members  of  the  Birmingham  Art  School.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

A  Social  Highwayman. 

By  Elizabeth  Phipps  Train,  author  of  "  The  Autobi- 
ography of  a  Professional  Beauty."  Illustrated.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 


The  Wonders  of  Jlodern  Jlechanism. 

A     Resume    of    Recent    Progress    in    Mechanical, 
Physical,  and  Engineering  Science.     By  Charles  H. 
Cochrane,  M.  E.    Crown,  8vo.   Cloth,  $2.00. 
The  Story  of  a  Jlaniage. 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  Baldwin.  Published  in  connection 
with  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  Six  illustrations,  i2mo. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  I1.50. 

Cousin  Jlona. 

A  Story  for  Girls,  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey,  author 
of  "  Little  Miss  Muffet,"  "Aunt  Diana,*'  etc,  l2rno. 
Cloth.     Illustrated.    Si. 25. 

Trooper  Ross,  and  Signal  Butte. 

Two  stories  in  one  volume.     By  Capt.  Charles  King. 

U.  S.  A.     With  illustrations  by  Charles  H.  Stephens. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 
A  New  Alice  in  the  Old  Wonderland. 

A  Fairy  Tale  by  A.  M.  Richards.  Profusely  Illustrated 

by  Anna  M.  Richards,  Jr.  i2xno.  Cloth,  gilt  top, £1.50. 
Girls  Together. 

By  Amy  E.  Blanchard,  author  of  "  Two  Girls,**  etc. 

Illustrated  by  Ida  Waugh.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 
Popular  History  of  Animals  for  Young  People*. 

By  Henry  Scherren,  F.  Z.  S.     With  14  colored  plates 

and  numerous  wood- cuts.    8vo.     Cloth,  I3.00. 
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